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Art.  I. — On  the  Uriya  and  Kondh  Population  of  Orissa,  By 
Lieut.  J.  P.  Frye,  in  charge  of  the  Agency  in  the  BUI 
Tracts  of  Orissa. 

[Head  20th  March,  1858.] 

The  term  nialiab^  or  malo>  rendered  "hill  tracts,**  is  a  corruption  of 
tlic  Sanscrit  word  "mala,"  signifyinj^  "  a  garland  f  and  is  applied  to 
llic  continuous  jungles  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  Eastern  Qhauts. 
The  words  "rajio,"  or  "deso,"  signifying  "a  principality,"  or  "country," 
nro  employed  to  designate  the  zemindaries  which  surround  them ; 
while  the  open  country,  stretching  from  their  bases  to  the  coast  of 
Orissa,  is  called  "  tolo  deso,"  or  "  low  country.'*  The  above  terms 
belong  to  the  Uriya  language.  The  Kondh  calls  his  own  country 
"  Kui  Dina,"  or  "  Kui  Pruti  ;**  and  that  inhabited  by  Uriyas,  he 
designates  "  Sasi  Dina." 

The  malo  is  distinguished  by  various  names,  according  as  its  con- 
nection with  the  zemindaries,  situated  below  the  Ghauts,  distributes  it 
into  separate  jurisdictions.  Thus,  within  the  limits  of  the  Sircar  of 
Ganjam,  are,  amongst  others,  the  Goomsur,  Souradah,  Koradah,  and 
Kimidi  Malo. 

The  malo,  or  hill  tract,  subordinate  to  the  zemindary  of  Kimidi, 
or  Kiniwindi,  comprises,  according  to  native  calculation,  a  tract  of 
160  kos  in  length.  Subsequent  to  its  subjugation  to  the  House  of 
Kimidi,  it  became  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  southern 
was  distinguished  as  the  Porolah  or  Purlah  Kimidi  Malo.  At  present, 
the  northern  portion  is  subdivided  into  two  jurisdictions ;  and  the 
whole  malo  is  known  by  the  names  of  "Porolah"  or  "Pariah"  the 
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godahy  or  residence  of  the  ruling  family,  having  been  established  at  a 
village  of  that  name. 

The  Pariah  Kimiiii  Malo  is  peopled,  except  in  a  few  villages  on 
its  northern  boundary,  by  the  Saora  race,  who  speak  a  different  lan- 
guage, and  are,  if  possible,  more  wild  in  bearing  than  the  Kondb. 
Of  this  race  little  is  known,  but  the  courts  of  the  Ghinjam  Agency 
bear  evidence  to  their  lawless  violence.  Human  sacrifice  is  not  prac- 
tised, as  they  profess  themselves  unable  to  perform  the  rite  ;  but  flesh 
is  purchased  from  the  Kondhs,  and  buried  in  their  fields.  The  length 
of  this  malo  is  estimated  at  about  40  kos. 

The  Bodo  Kimidi  Malo  is  of  small  extent,  being  about  20  kos  in 
length.  It  lies  intermediate,  but  somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  those 
of  Pariah  and  Sano  Kimidi.  Its  chief  inhabitants  are  the  Saora  race. 
One  portion  of  this  tract  is  peopled  by  Kondhs,  who  maintain  human 
sacrifice. 

The  Sano  Kimidi  Malo,  the  most  northern  and  largest  in  extent 
of  these  tracts,  is,  on  native  computation,  about  100  kos  from  north 
to  south,  and  40  from  east  to  west.     Its  boundaries  are  as  follow  : 

On  the  north-east,  the  males  of  Goomsur  and  Bead,  subject  to  the 
authorities  in  Ganjam  and  Cuttack  ;  on  the  north,  a  tract  of  debate- 
able  land  called  the  Maji  Deso ;  on  the  north-west  and  west,  tlie 
Kalahandi  Deso,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Nagpur ;  on  the  sontli- 
west  and  south,  the  extensive  Raj  of  Jay  pur,  under  the  surveilhinoe 
of  the  Agency  in  Vizagapatam  ;  on  the  south-east  and  east,  the  petty 
zemindary  of  Kattiugiah,  and  the  Souradah  Malo,  under  the  control 
of  the  Agencies  in  Ganjam  and  the  bill  tracts  of  Orissa. 

The  above  tract  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  Kondh  and 
Gond  races  ;  and  if  the  males  of  Bead  and  Goomsnr,  where  the  rite 
of  human  sacrifice  has  been  suppressed,  that  of  Souradah,  in  which 
female  infanticide  exists,  and  Kattingiah,  free  from  either  evil,  be 
excepted,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  votaries  of  human  sacrifice,  as  yet 
almost  unchecked  in  the  observance  of  the  rite,  and  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  European  control.  There  are  remote  glens,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  have  never  left  their  narrow  bounds,  or  carried  their  know- 
ledge of  mankind  further  than  occasional  intercourse  with  their 
brethren  of  the  next  valley.  Placed  beyond  the  pale  of  communica* 
tion  with  the  plains,  the  tenants  of  these  bills  are  necessarily  buried 
in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  prejudice. 

The  general  features  of  the  malo  are  successive  ranges  of  hills,  of 
various  elevation,  clothed  with  timber  of  small  growth,  brushwood, 
and  high  coarse  grasses.  The  intervening  valleys  are,  in  the  central 
or  more  remote  localities,  frequently  uninbabited,  and  present  to  the 
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eye  nnbroken  sheets  of  wild  laxuriance.  In  other  instances  they  have 
been  selected  as  sites  for  Tillages  ;  and  the  ?ery  bed  of  the  valley  or 
ravine,  rich  through  the  attrition  of  ages,  is  distributed  into  rice  fields 
with  great  labour,  and  a  few  hill-sides  are  cleared  for  the  culture  of 
dh^l,  and  other  legumina,  which,  rather  than  rice,  form  the  staple  of 
food. 

The  ranges,  generally  speaking,  run  nearly  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  eastern  coast,  hence  the  Increase  of  elevation  is  westward. 
Ascending  from  Goomsnr  by  the  Ktirminghia  Ghat,  which,  in  length 
and  steepness  of  acclivity,  exceeds  anything  yet  traversed  in  this  inalo, 
no  considerable  rise  is  perceptible,  nntil,  by  passing  to  the  westward, 
through  the  divisions  of  Ballegiidah  and  Bark^imah,  the  frontier  of 
Kalahandi  is  attained  ;  if,  entering  at  Solaveska,  a  course  be  pnrsued 
to  the  south  parallel  with  the  Kondh  tracts  of  Madanpnr,  a  chain  is 
traversed  which  composes  the  exterior  and  most  elevated  range  in 
the  malo.  This  tract  is  but  little  known.  On  leaving  Solaveska  in 
a  south-easterly  route,  a  long  and  somewhat  steep  declivity  is  encoun- 
tered ;  and  the  fall  is  continued  until  the  valley  of  P^ssangah  is 
entered.  From  this  intermediate  range  to  the  divisions  of  Saran- 
gaddah,  Budagodah,  ke.,  on  the  inner  or  eastern  verge  of  the  nmlo, 
a  gradual  decline  is  perceptible.  Thus,  in  the  northern  district 
of  Mabasinghi,  three  distinct  ranges  may  be  traced.  One  to  the  east- 
ward of  these  is  entered  in  the  southern  district  of  Suvamagiri,  and 
the  declivity  of  a  steep  ghaut  is  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  Again, 
still  further  to  the  east,  a  sharp  ascent  leads  from  Surampur  to 
Gaddapur,  from  the  cveat  of  which  the  descent  to  the  low  country  is 
gradual  and  continuous.  Strong  inequalities  of  surface  and  rocky 
beds  of  torrents,  trying  to  laden  cattle,  frequently  occur ;  but  the 
passes  from  range  to  range  do  not  present  any  very  formidable  obstacle 
to  progress,  while  many  of  the  footpaths  which  connect  village  with 
village^  by  passing  through  beds  ol  successive  valleys,  lessen  the  toil 
of  travel.  Roads  there  are  none,  and  the  axe  is  often  in  request  to 
open  the  forest  lor  the  passage  <^  baggage  cattle. 

In  the  central  or  western  portions  of  the  malo,  ravines  intersect 
the  hills,  but  in  the  intermediate  range,  vallies  and  stretches  of  level 
country  occur.  The  eye  is  relieved,  tSt&r  resting  for  hours  on 
unbroken  forests,  or  vainly  seeking  signs  of  animal  life  in  deep  wooded 
f^\ena,  by  a  sudden  transition  into  an  open  space  studded  with  villapres. 
But  disappointment  succeeds  the  momentary  pleasure,  when  it  is  per- 
ceived that  but  little  advantage  \b  taken  of  such  favoured  sites  ;  save 
a  strip  of  rice  cultivation,  the  valley  is  almost  untouched  by  the 
plough,  and  generally  covered  with  coarse  grass.     The  villages,  how- 
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Budaguduh,  would  call  their  respective  countries  "  Rogo  Dina,"  or 
"  Guni  Dina,"  as  being  under  the  sway  of  Rogo  Patro,  or  Guni 
Patro  ;  in  speaking  of  themselves  collectively,  they  style  themselves 
"Rogo  Millaka/'  or  "Guni  Millaka,"  *.«.,  children  of  Rogo  or  Guni 
Patro ;  and,  in  distinguishing  a  man  of  one  division  from  one  of 
another,  they  add  the  word  "anju,"  ''person,"  to  the  name  of  the  place. 

Of  the  above  districts,  Chandragiri  alone  can  be  said  to  be  free 
from  connexion  and  sympathy  with  human  sacrifice.  It  is  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  "  Borjiri  Tilo/'  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
"  Borisolo''  family ;  and  an  annual  assessment  is  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury at  Ganjam.  It  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  Saorah 
race.  In  the  division  of  Kurtelu,  under  Mahasinghi,  human  blood 
is  not  shed ;  but  the  efficacy  of  such  an  offering  is  fully  admitted. 
The  Kondhs  of  that  division  state  that  they  formerly  sacrificed  human 
victims,  but  aa  their  forefathers  failed  to  teach  them  how  to  do  so 
acceptably,  the  deity  forbade  their  further  immolation.  They, however, 
offer  a  buffalo  annually  at  the  usual  period  of  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  with 
the  ceremonial  which  obtained  when  a  more  precious  victim  was  pro- 
vided. They  affirm  that  the  fertility  of  their  fields,  and  security  from 
general  ill,  depends  on  the  due  performance  of  the  rito.  The  priest 
slays  the  victim,  and  morsels  of  the  flesh  are  cirried  off  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  and  eaten.  The  non-observance  of  the  Meriah 
sacrifice  in  this  division  is  of  little  importance,  as  general  sympathy  in 
favour  of  the  rito  manifests  itself  in  the  provision  of  victims  to  the 
sacrificing  division  by  which  it  is  lx)rdered.  With  the  above  excep- 
tions, human  sacrifice  is  everywhere  regarded  as  essential  to  welfare. 

In  each  division  is  a  Tillage,  generally  occupying  an  open  site, 
and  solely  or  mainly  inhabited  by  an  Uriya  population.  It  is  styled 
the  "  godah,*'  or  fort,  and  often  bears  the  name  of  the  division  of 
which  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  capital.  The  head  of  the  community 
is  called,  by  his  Uriya  followers,  "Patro,"  and,  by  his  Kondh  subjects, 
*•  Patrenju,"  or,  more  commonly,  "Rajenju,"  equivalent  to  Raja.  The 
Patros,  especially  those  of  Mahasinghi,  also  call  each  other  Raja, 
when  speaking  of  themselves  with  reference  to  the  Kondhs.  The  Patro 
is  the  ruler  of  his  own  division,  and  resists  the  slightest  encroachment 
of  a  neighbonr.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  petty  Court,  so  to  speak,  con- 
sisting of  members  of  his  own  family,  a  few  officials  with  distinct 
titles,  armed  retainers  and  dependents,  comprising  a  few  artizaus,  and 
eniigrants  who  have  flocked  round  the  chief  in  times  of  Irical  scarcity. 

Where  the  village  is  not  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Uriya  popu- 
lation, the  main  streets  form  the  residence  of  the  Patro  and  his  fol- 
lowers.    At  Sarangaddah,  the  Uriya  quarter  is  situated  between  a 
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Kondh  Tillage  to  the  west,  and  a  Gond  settlement  to  the  east.     In 
other  places  a  Kondh  village  aligns  with  it. 

A  few  families  of  the  Gond  race  have  emigrated  from  Kalahandi 
and  Bastar  at  various  times.  Some  have  settled  at  Sarangaddah, 
while  others  have  passed  on  into  the  Goomsiir  Malo,  and  penetrated 
as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Udyogiri,  near  the  head  of  the  K(irminjB^hia 
Pass,  where  a  colony  has  established  itself.  They  are  also  met  with, 
as  a  few  families,  at  Chachingudah,  and  Kiritingiah,  of  Goomsar,  lying 
between  the  above  points.  These  emigrations  still  continue  in  times 
of  scarcity,  but  their  numbers  are  very  trifling.  It  is  in  the  countries 
bordering  this  malo  to  the  west  that  they  are  known  as  a  people. 
The  Patros  of  the  frontier  divisions  of  Lonkagodah  and  Bellagodah 
are  of  this  race,  as  is  also  the  Chief  of  Mohangiri,  under  Kalahandi, 
not  to  mention  in  this  place  other  men  of  influence.  The  Gonds 
settled  at  Sarangaddah,  receive  land  of  the  Patro  in  return  for 
general  service.  They  intermarry  with  the  families  of  their  race  in 
Goomsur  :  they  reside  at  the  godah.  With  regard  to  their  customs, . 
their  mythology  difiers  from  that  of  the  Uriyas  or  Kondhs.  They 
saonfice  animals,  drink  ardent  spirits,  eat  flesh,  but  eschew  that  of 
the  cow  :  they  will  not  partake  of  food  with  any  other  class.  Their 
feelings  on  the  question  of  human  sacrifice  are  not,  as  yet,  accurately 
ascertained  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  do  not  perform  the  rite.  The 
titles  amongst  them  are  ''Dalbehra'*  and  '<Magi.'*  They  esteem  them- 
selves of  great  purity  of  race,  so  that  in  former  days  they  considere;^ 
the  approach  of  a  Brahman  to  their  dwellings  as  conveying  an  impurity 
to  the  spot ;  they  are  now,  however,  somewhat  less  rigid  on  this 
ground.  The  Uriyas  of  the  hills,  while  they  regard  the  Kondhs  as  a 
distinct  and  inferior  race,  assign  to  the  Gonds  a  common  origin  with 
themselves.     The  tradition  received  at  Sarangaddah  is  as  follows  : — 

A  certain  raja,  named  Sobhajoi  Singh,  being  unmarried,  and 
desirous  of  issue,  called  to  his  bed  four  parties  in  succession.  Those 
selected  were  the  daaghters  of  a  washerman,  a  potter,  a  distiller  of 
spirits,  and  a  Brahman ;  and  the  respective  issue  was  a  Doholo  or  Dolo, 
a  Kohonro,  a  Gond,  and  the  Nolo  Benso  Patro-*the  progenitors  of  the 
fonr  classes  now  met  with  in  the  malo. 

The  Kondhs,  as  a  race,  are  the  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil ; 
and  they  inhabit  villages  scattered,  or  closely  grouped^  according  to 
the  opportnnities  which  present  themselves  for  tillage. 

The  site  of  a  village  is  generally  selected  with  reference  to  the 
valley,  on  which  life  mainly  depends,  and  is  accordingly  to  be  seen 
crowning  a  slope  which  rises  gently  from  the  irrigated  land.  When 
a  community  is  torn  by  feuds,  such  a  site  is  abandoned,  and  a  strong 
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position  on  a  hill  preferred,  in  which  case  the  settlement  is  surrounded 
by  a  rude  stone  wall;  otherwise,  villages  are  wholly  unprotected.  The 
streets  generally  run  from  east  to  west ;  little  regularity  is,  however, 
observed  in  building.  The  houses  are  very  small  and  low^  but  firmly 
constructed  of  planks,  inserted  horizontally  into  grooves  cut  in  the 
comer  posts  ;  the  whole  surface  is  plastered  with  mud ;  they  are 
thatched  with  the  large  strong  grass  which  abounds  in  the  jungle. 
They  generally  contain  three  rooms :  in  the  centre  one  the  family 
dwells ;  one  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking ;  and  the  other  as  a 
store  room.  There  is  but  one  door,  which,  during  the  cold  season^  is 
firmly  closed  to  exclude  the  outer  air  ;  while  the  family  sleep  round 
the  wood  fire,  which  is  lighted  on  the  floor.  In  each  village  are  houses 
set  apart  for  the  youth  of  either  sex,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they 
pass  the  night  with  as  many  of  their  own  sex  as  the  village  may 
contain.  The  symbols  of  human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  long  bamboo 
poles,  and  posts  rudely  carved^  are  to  be  seen  in  the  main  streets  of 
every  village ;  while  outside^  in  an  open  place,  similar  posts  are 
observable,  marking  the  site  of  a  small  mound  of  stones,  the  place  of 
interment  of  the  mangled  remains  of  the  victims.  In  the  district  of 
Suvarnagiri,  a  huge  log,  one  end  of  which  is  fashioned  into  a  form 
resembling  an  elephant's  head,  is  placed  at  right  angles  and  at  an 
equipoise,  upon  an  upright  post,  on  which  it  revolves  when  propelled* 
It  appears  to  be  in  lien  of  the  carved  posts  of  the  Mahasinghi 
district  The  usual  place  of  concourse  is  the  street,  or  the  open  spaces 
at  either  end  of  the  village,  where  cattle  also  are  tethered  during  the 
night 

In  the  district  of  Mahasinghi,  whieb  is  more  isolated,  wild,  and 
thinly  populated  than  those  to  the  south,  the  villages  are  small,  rarely 
exceeding  one  or  two  streets,  and  often  comprising  aboat  as  many 
houses.  In  Suvarnagiri  they  are  large  and  substantial,  some  contain- 
ing from  200  to  300  families.  But  the  population  everywhere  is  very 
thin. 

The  Uriyas  generally  add  the  affix  of  *' g&m'*  to  the  different 
names  of  villages:  as  ''Diggogdm^**  or  ^'Sindragdm."  Amongst  the 
Kondhs,  the  vilh^^e,  or  otherwise  the  main  street^  often  bears  the 
name  of  the  founder,  to  whieh  is  affixed  the  word  ^^miUaka,"  or 
"children,"  succeeding  generations  being  esteemed  his  o£&pring.  Thus 
a  village  is  styled  Diggo  Millaka^  as  founded  by  Diggo.  In  like 
manner,  each  street  bears  the  name  of  the  person  who  founded,  or  was 
originally  connected  with  it ;  to  which  are  added  the  namee  of 
''khanda,"  or  ''para,**  a  side,  or  quarter :  as,  "Birisa  Khanda,"  sod 
"  Dtita  Para." 
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In  personal  appearance,  tbo  Uriyas  of  this  malo  are  far  inferior  to 
their  brethren  in  the  plains,  and  wear  the  appearance  of  a  gradual 
degeneracy  and  assimilation  to  a  lower  stage  of  civilization.  This  is 
more  perceptible  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  In  Mahasinghi,  the 
Patros  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Kondhs  ;  and  the  name 
of  "  Uriya  Kondh,'*  contemptuously  applied  to  them  by  the  people  of 
the  plains,  aptly  describes  their  condition  Amongst  the  Kondhs, 
specimens  are  abundant  of  agile  manhood.  In  the  young  man,  thew 
and  sinew,  breadth  of  chest,  and  pleasing  features  are  not  wanting. 
In  some  places,  especially  in  the  division  of  Pussangah,  the  stature  is 
commanding.  Many  bear  a  striking  resemblance,  in  the  facial  angle, 
the  retiring  forehead,  high  cheek-bones,  and  aquiline  nose,  to  the 
American  Indian.  The  females  are  low  of  stature,  coarse  in  person, 
and  repulsive  in  feature.  An  appearance  of  unchastenees  pervades 
all  classes,  and  their  habits  are  said  to  be  filthy  in  the  extreme. 

The  Uriyas,  when  compared  with  Kondhs  as  a  class,  may  be 
esteemed  the  less  degraded  of  a  deeply  debased  people — regarding 
themselves,  and  considered  by  the  latter,  of  a  higher  order;  and  as  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  they  are  prevented  by  position  from  losing  every 
trace  of  difference  in  ra^e  and  creed.  They  are  almost  universally 
illiterate.  In  the  district  of  Mahasinghi  no  one  can  read  or  write. 
In  the  south,  from  intercourse  with  the  plains,  they  stand  out  more 
distinctly  as  members  of  the  Uriya  family  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  swayed  by  sympathy  with,  or  fear  of,  the  Kondhs,  whom,  at 
the  same  time,  they  profess  to  regard  as  a  very  inferior  race. 

The  Kondh  is  quite  uncivilized ;  ignorance  and  superstition  aro 
universal.  ^  The  striking  of  a  clock  produced  the  most  lively  sensations 
of  alarm  ;  the  telling  of  the  hours  being  esteemed  a  supernatural  sum- 
mons for  the  surrender  of  the  Meriahs,  whose  numbers  were  thus 
detailed.  The  deity  in  whose  favour  human  sacrifice  is  offered,  was 
always  supposed  to  retire  on  the  approach  of  the  agency.  lu 
some  places,  the  simple  curiosity  of  the  savage  was  manifested.  At 
one  encampment  a  curious  scene  occurred  :  the  camp  was  fixed  in  a 
small  valley ;  a  gentle  slope  on  the  one  side,  and  an  abrupt  rocky 
hill  on  the  other,  were  respectively  crowned  by  a  village.  Groups  of 
either  sex  were  observed  seated  afar  off,  and  looking  on  with  fear  and 
astonishment.  By  degrees  the  men  approached  the  camp,  and  curi- 
ously examined  the  tents  ;  gradually  they  gaine<l  confidence,  and  sat 
at  the  doors,  when  the  officers  of  the  escort  excited  their  surprise  by 
exhibiting  the  mirror  and  the  burning-glass.  The  wonders  now  seen 
for  the  first  time  were  recounted  in  the  village  ;  and  bands  of  women, 
apparently  unable  to  resist  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  comparing 
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their  clianns,  took  confidence,,  and,  nndcr  the  escort  of  ooe  or  two 
aged  men,  made  successive  rashes  into  the  camp,  sought  the  tentSp 
and  ea2:erly  gazed  into  the  mirror.  Peals  of  merriment  succeeded 
the  first  emotions  of  surprise,  and  vanitv,  excited  perhape  for  the  first 
time,  led  to  comparisons  of  the  beauty  of  each  others  tattooed  and 
disfigured  features.  The  females  soon  retired,  bat  the  men  often  spent 
hours  in  the  adornment  of  their  persons. 

The  Uriya  has  no  right  in  the  soil :  he  is  essentially  a  trader,  and 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  Kondhs  by  importing  commodities  into  the 
hills  from  the  marts  of  the  low  country,  or  by  purchasing  them  from 
the  merchants  who  periodically  visit  the  godah.  He  carries  on  a 
petty  traffic  from  village  to  village,  receiving  in  exchange  grain,  or, 
more  rarely,  land.  The  cultivation  aronnd  the  godah  does  not  of 
necessity  belong  to  the  Uriya  population.  The  Patro  and  his  depen- 
dents purchase  according  to  their  means,  and  till  the  ground  in  person. 
In  the  division  of  Pussangah,  the  former  owns  four,  and  his  followers, 
on  an  average,  one  or  two  fields  each  of  the  irrigation  adjoining  the 
godah  ;  and,  collectively,  some  ten  or  twelve  fields  of  that  attached  to 
Kondh  villages.  The  amount  of  land  in  possession  of  the  Uriy«8 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  the  largest  proportion  being  held, 
in  the  Mahasinghi  district,  by  Guni  Patro,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
divided  family  ruling  in  various  parts  of  the  district.  Bat  in  no  case 
is  it  sufficient  for  support,  irrespective  of  trade.  Previous  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Government,  the  sale  of  children  for  sacrifice  was  a  Incia- 
tivo  source  of  income,  land  being  frequently  received  in  payment 

The  Kondh  is  a  husbandman  and  a  hunter.  He  knows  no  trade, 
and  has  no  extraneous  source  of  subsistence.  His  means  are  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  the  products  of  the  plains. 

The  right  over  the  land  is  vested  unreservedly  in  the  holder,  chil- 
dren having  no  power  of  a  veto  upon  its  sale,  as  in  the  case  of  ances- 
tral property  in  the  plains.  On  marriage,  a  son  quits  the  paternal 
roof  and  becomes  a  householder,  receiving  a  share  of  the  land  at 
the  hands  of  his  father.  In  the  case  of  many  sons,  the  division  is 
equally  made,  there  being  no  recognition  of  the  claim  of  primogeniture. 

In  seasons  of  scarcity  land  is  sold,  and  the  family  maintain  them- 
selves by  the  culture  of  dh^l  and  pulses  on  the  hill-sides.  The  buyer 
pays  the  value  of  his  purchase  in  grain.  When  Kondhs  are  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  relatives  on  either  side  are  present  as  witnes-ses. 
The  seller  places  some  soil  of  the  field  in  the  hand  of  the  purchaser, 
as  a  token  of  his  right  of  possession  :  the  seller  then  declares  that  the 
transfer  has  been  efiected  for  value  received,  and  calls  down  a  curse 
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on  himself  should  he  again  claim  the  land  :  this  compact  is  generally 
preserved  inviolate.     Redemption  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  Kondh  divides  the  year  into  three  seasons — namely,  "Penni," 
the  cold ;  "Harra,"  the  hot ;  and  "  Piju  dina,"  the  rainy  season  .^  He 
further  marks  the  seasons  of  agriculture^  as  follows  :  ''Irpi  vela/'  the 
time  when  the  flowers  of  the  Mahwa  tree  fall^  or  February  and  Mardi 
of  our  year,  when  the  ploughing  commences;  "  Maha  vela,"  the  period 
of  ripe  mangoes,  or  May  and  June,  when  the  rice  crop  is  soMrn  ;  and 
''  Bikka  vela/*  the  season  of  harvest,  or  the  months  of  October  and 
November.  The  rains  commence  in  the  end  of  May,  or  perhaps  some- 
what earlier.  At  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season,  the  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  go  out  into  the  jungles  in  parties  to  gather  the 
flowers  of  the  Mahwa  for  distillation.  This  is  described  as  a  season  of 
great  licence.  Indeed,  little  care  appears  to  be  bestowed  upon  the 
young  j  though  infidelity  in  the  married  woman  is  visited  by  a  fine 
levied  on  her  paramour,  more  from  motives  of  policy,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived, than  from  a  regard  to  propriety.  During  the  same  season  the 
main  occupation  is  the  chase.  From  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
to  the  harvest,  the  Kondh  is  employed  in  agriculture  :  the  intervening 
period  is  one  of  inaction,  excepting  during  the  orgies  attendant  upon 
the  rite  of  human  sacrifice,  to  which  his  attention  is  directed  with  a 
view  to  secure  an  abundant  crop,  and  immunity  from  ill  during  the 
ensuing  seasons.  He  occasionally  visits  the  fairs  in  the  low  countries 
during  this  period. 

The  produce  of  the  valley — an  annual  crop  of  coarse  rice — is 
trodden  out  by  the  foot  of  the  reaper,  and  generally  secreted  in  hiding- 
places  in  the  hills ;  a  small  quantity  for  immediate  consumption  being 
stored  in  large  baskets,  grouped  on  a  platform  at  the  head  of  the  vil- 
lage, or  placed  within  the  small  enclosures  in  rear  of  the  bouses.  On 
higher  ground,  various  small  grains,  common  to  the  low  country,  are 
cultivated,  and,  when  reaped,  exposed  on  high  platforms  until  Febrnary 
or  March,  when  the  seeds  are  threshed  or  trodden  out,  and  stored  in 
the  houses  for  present  use.  The  hill-sides  produce  dh^l,  and  other 
legumina.  Mustard  and  oil  seeds  are  sown  in  November,  and  gathered 
in  February.  The  ginger  plant  is  abundant,  and  turmeric  is  partially 
cultivated ;  the  roots  are  dug  up  in  January  and  February.  In  the 
enclosures  adjoining  a  village,  yams,  beans,  gourds,  pumpkins,  sweet 
potatoes,  brinjalls,  plantains,  tobacco,  and  the  castor-oil  tree  are  grown 
in  small  quantities.  The  mango  and  jack-fruit  trees  attain  to  a  large 
size.  A  species  of  citron  is  planted  in  villages.  A  variety  of  palm, 
called  in  the  Uriya  "Solopo,"  and  in  the  Kondh  tongue   "Sarta/* 
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whiek  famuhat  an  intoxieating  beverage,  is  carefallj  reared.  The 
**  Moholo/  or  Irpi,  is  a  forest  tree.  The  silk-cotton  tree  is  abundant 
and  prodnetiTe,  but  its  Talue  as  an  article  of  export  is  nnknown.  The 
Kamboo  is  rarely  seen  in  the  northern,  though  common  in  other  {larts 
of  the  malo.  The  plantain  is  met  with  in  localities  which  seem  to 
indicate  its  being  indigenous.  The  deep  forest  glen  presents  no  traces 
of  its  coltiTation;  and  the  plant  seems  as  natural  a  tenant  of  the  waste 
as  the  fern  or  lily  which  grows  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  wild  plant 
does  not  possess  the  same  girth  of  stem  as  that  under  cultivation,  not 
being  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  orange  and  lime  are  said 
to  be  indigenous  in  the  western  border  of  the  malo. 

Thd  weekly  marts  held  at  the  Kasbah  of  Souradah,  and  the  village 
of  Ballagnntahj  in  the  Goomsur  zemindary,  are  occasionally  attended 
by  the  people  of  this  malo.  The  'Kondhs  of  Sarangaddah  and  Balle- 
gndah  frequent  the  latter  in  person  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  petty 
traffic  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Uriyas  and  Panwahs,  who  repair  thither 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  chiefly  during  the  cold  season.  Until 
lately,  the  people  of  Suvamagiri  used  to  frequent  a  fair  at  Simpur  of 
Ghiddapur,  but  owing  to  ill-blood  between  those  districts,  and  the 
consequent  insecurity  of  the  road,  traders  have  ceased  to  repair  thither. 
The  Panwahs  of  the  western  frontier  divisions,  Lonkagodah,  Balle- 
gudah,  Bfmarmallika,  &c.,  frequent  a  fair  in  Patna  of  Kalahandi. 
In  the  two  first-named  places,  Uriyas  are  the  chief  inhabitants ;  and 
the  villages  are  large,  and  comparatively  wealthy,  the  Kondhs  being 
few  and  poor. 

The  exports  are  turmeric,  oil-seeds,  yams,  and  ginger.  Some 
parties  proceed  direct  to  Ballaguntah,  which  mart  is  more  frequented 
than  that  of  Souradah.  Others  sell  their  produce  at  Porala,  a  village 
near  Russellkondah,  where  merchants  await  their  arrival,  and  then  pass 
on  to  Ballaguntah  to  make  their  purchases. 

The  imports  are— cattle  for  the  plough,  metal  cooking  utensils, 
ornaments,  coarse  cotton  cloths,  cotton,  beads,  iron  bars,  salt,  salt  fish, 
and  occasionally  silks  and  fine  cloths  for  the  use  of  the  Patro.  No 
dues  are  levied  upon  this  traffic. 

The  value  of  the  produce  carried  down  to  the  marts  by  an  indi- 
vidual is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  enclosed  in  light  baskets,  formed 
of  leaves  sewed  together,  one  or  two  of  which  form  a  burthen  ;  the 
average  value  of  one  such  load  of  turmeric  being  about  12  anas,  and, 
of  other  commodities,  1  rupee.  The  total  annual  exports  of  one 
individual  may  amount  to  4  or  5  rupees. 

The  average  price  of  turmeric  may  be  20,  ginger  12  vis,  mustard 
and  sesame  oil-seeds  10  and  12  ghunis  per  rupee  ;   but  it  naturally 
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fluctuates.  Bullocks  are  purchased  at  from  2  to  4,  and  buffaloes  from 
3  to  4  rupees  a  pair ;  they  are  old  or  worn-out  beasts.  Cotton  cloth 
is  procured  at  8  anas  per  piece^  and  beads  at  from  30  to  40  string 
per  rupee.  Three  vis  of  turmeric  are  exchanged  for  two  of  salt,  and 
for  salt  fish  at  par. 

The  yokes  of  ploughing  cattle  are  exchanged  in  the  Kondh  villages 
for  rice,  the  rates  of  which  are  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  malo  : 
the  former  averages  120,  and  the  latter  60  seers  per  rupee.  The  usual 
exchange  for  a  yoke  of  cattle  is  600  seers  of  paddy,  equivalent  to 
.5  rupees.  This  produce  is  either  consumed  or,  of  late,  reserved  for 
sale,  the  periodical  visit  of  the  Agency  having  converted  it  into  an 
article  of  traffic. , 

A  small  and  fluctuating  trade  is  open  between  this  malo  and  the 
zemindari  of  Daspallah.  Merchants  by  caste,  or  oil  sellers,  cross 
the  malo  of  Bead,  and  proceed  by  Bondagodah  into  the  northern 
divisions,  in  parties  of  three  or  four  men,  with  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
bullocks  laden  with  cloth,  salt,  and  salt  fish.  To  these,  until  lately, 
they  added  brass  and  copper  vessels  ;  but  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  turmeric,  which  is  procurable  in  large  quantities  in  the 
more  accessible  males  of  Bead  and  Goomsur,  they  have  ceased  to  do 
so,  or  to  visit  the  malo  so  regularly  as  before. 

On  arrival,  the  mart  is  opened  in  the  verandah  of  the  Patro's 
house,  when  the  Uriyas  transfer  to  them,  at  an  average  rate  of  3  for  1 
of  salt,  or  from  12  to- 1 6  vis  for  a  piece  of  cloth  valued  at  8  anas, 
the  turmeric  which  they  have  procured  in  the  villages  at  an  average 
rate  of  6  vis  for  1  of  salt. 

The  above  remarks  primarily  refer  to  the  division  of  P6ssangah, 
which  is  comparatively  open,  and,  judging  from  a  rough  census  of 
population  and  produce  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  compile,  more 
productive  than  most  other  parts  of  the  malo.  Here,  then,  the  annual 
amount  of  turmeric  sold  to  the  merchant  was  estimated  at  20  rupees, 
while  that  carried  down  to  the  markets  was  stated  at  the  value  of 
10  rupees. 

The  average  of  traffic  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  proximity 
or  remoteness  of  the  division  from  the  marts  of  the  low  country,  the 
absence  or  prevalence  of  feud,  and  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  inter- 
course. In  Sarangaddah,  bordered  by  the  males  of  Bead  and  (looni- 
sur,  whence  a  direct  road  leads  through  the  comparatively  wealthy 
divisions  of  the  last-named  tract  to  the  mart  of  Baliaguntah,  an 
appearance  of  substance  is  perceptible.  The  sugar-cane,  unknown  in 
other  parts,  is  cultivated,  and  regular  intercourse  maintained  with 
the  plains  ;  but  in  the  interior,  or  western  frontier  of  the  malo,  there 
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ia  Ihtle  indaoement  for  tho  growth  of  produce  beyond  what  is  nccoi>- 
SBiy  to  support  life.  Owing  to  distance,  fear  of  surrounding  foes,  and 
abeenee  of  roods^  communication  is  closed  ;  and  the  Kondh  depends 
solely  on  the  oasual  Tisits  of  the  Uriya  for  the  supply  of  his  neces* 
sitiesL 

The  wanti  of  a  race  so  rude  and  isolated  are  few,  but  even  these 
are  not  adequately  supplied,  marked  poverty  being  generally  visible. 
The  primary  cause  of  such  a  condition  lies  in  tho  imagined  nccesssity 
for  hmnan  saerifioe — a  rite  which  deluges  the  land  with  social  evils. 
Fends,  and  the  remoteness  of  the  marts,  also  contribute  to  aggravate 
the  evil. 

The  cattle  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  being  the  wretched  worn-out 
beasts  parchased  at  the  fairs.  Milch  cows  arc  rarely  met  with  ;  sheep 
and  goats  are  plentiful — the  former  are  small,  but  the  flesih  is  of  a 
delicate  flavoar;  the  latter  are  much  prized  in  the  low  country. 
SwinOj  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  wild  species,  and  a  (qw 
fowls,  complete  the  list  of  domestic  animals.  The  dog  and  the  cat 
frequent  the  Tillage,  and  the  surrounding  jungle  abounds  in  beasts  of 
prey  and  game. 

Cloth  being  an  article  of  very  limited  import,  the  use  of  dress  is 
confined  amongst  all  classes  to  the  narrowest  bounds  admitted  by 
decency.  The  Uri3ra  is  contented  with  one  coarse  j)icco  fantened 
round  his  loins,  the  head  being  generally  uncovered.  The  Patro  him- 
self, especially  in  MahasinghS,  is  distinguished  by  a  species  of  robe 
of  cfTice,  consisting  of  a  red  blanket,  ornamented  with  a  variously 
coloured  fringe.  The  Uriya  frequently  wears  his  very  limited  cover- 
ing according  to  Kondh  usage.  The  Kondh  is  generally  more  scantily 
clothed  than  the  Uriya,  and  his  mode  of  dress  more  rcpulnive  to 
decency,  the  cloth  being  old  and  foul.  Should  he,  however,  wear  one 
of  the  strong  pieces  woven  in  the  country^  which  consists  of  a 
long  narrow  strip,  with  either  end  composed  of  bright  colours  and 
fringed,  he  assumes  a  somewhat  better  appearance.  The  endft,  how- 
ever, are  sufiered  to  hang  down  behind,  so  ns  to  resemble  a  tail,  the 
wearer  thus  claiming  an  affinity  with  the  lower  creation,  which,  in  his 
case,  is  well  nigh  superfluous.  But  the  head-dress  is  the  characteristic 
feature  in  the  Koudh  costume  :  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  is  worn 
very  long,  is  drawn  forward,  and  rolled  up  until  it  resembles  a  short 
horn  protruding  from  between  the  eyes.  Around  this  it  is  his  delight 
to  wrap  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  and  insert  the  feathers  of  a  favourite  bird, 
as  also  his  pipe,  comb.  Sec.  The  adornment  of  this  horn  is  apparently 
of  the  first  importance,  and  the  naked  savage  may  be  seen  intoxicated 
with  vanity  on  its  due  decoration.     On  the  western  frontier,  cloth  was 
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unknown^  and  fttripa  of  paper  enfficed  to  procure  fowls  and  grain. 
The  ears  of  either  sex  are  weighed  down  with  a  profusion  of  hrass 
rings ;  the  nostrils  are  also  pierced ;  heavy  hrass  armlets  are  worn  ; 
and  necklaces  of  brass  or  glass  beada  In  the  south,  the  horn  of  hair 
id  worn  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  and  broad  leaden  rings  are 
inserted  in  each  nostril.  The  use  of  coarse  brass  ornaments  is  more 
prevalent  than  in  the  north.  The  clothing  of  the  women  is  nearly  as 
limited  as  that  of  the  males  ;  the  bosom  is  invariablj  exposed,  and 
a  single  cloth  is  worn  round  the  loins,  which  does  not  reach  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh.  Advanced  pregnancy  does  not  secure  a  greater 
regard  to  decency. 

The  Uriya,  as  a  trader,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  money; 
and  being  very  poor,  is  proportionably  grasping.  The  Kondh  gene- 
rally prefers  barter,  the  most  highly  esteemed  equivalent  being  a  strip 
of  red  cloth.  When  money  is  required,  the  demand  generally  exhibits 
an  ignorance  of  its  relative  value.  In  the  more  remote  parts  it  is 
refused  ;  or  a  copper  coin,  if  received,  is  regarded  as  an  ornament,  and 
suspended  to  the  necks  of  the  children. 

Independently  of  the  ultimate  advantages  resulting  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  human  sacrifice,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  annual  visits 
of  the  Agency  confer  a  direct  benefit  upon  this  poverty-stricken  land, 
hy  giving  an  impulse  to  trade,  and  creating  a  circulation  of  money, 
which,  if  duly  seconded  by  further  beneficial  measures,  will  manifest 
itself,  on  the  exchange  of  the  current  medium  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
in  tVe  permanent  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Without  reference  to  the  gratuities  conferred  upon  those  with 
whom  the  Agent  holds  direct  communication  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  the  presence  of  a  large  camp  necessarily  causes  a  steady 
demand  for  rice,  otherwise  unmarketable,  and  other  commodities  which 
are  procurable  without  difficulty  in  every  division.  Once  only,  on  the 
frontier  of  Kalahandi,  in  a  sub-division  rarely  visited  by  Uriyas,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  procure  a  supply  from  Mohangiri,  within  the 
Nagpur  territory.  The  Uriyas  were  the  chief  purveyors,  the  grain 
being  brought  from  the  godah,  where  a  rate,  ensuring  a  coBsiderable 
profit  to  the  seller,  was  established.  The  Kondhs  also  frequented  the 
camp,  ofieiiag  for  sale  gourds,  eggs,  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  pea-fowl, 
jungle-swine,  and  grain. 

The  food  of  the  Kondh  consists  principally  of  a  kind  of  strong 
broth  made  from  dhdi ;  also  rice,  boiled  the  previous  night  and  turned 
into  a  sort  of  sour  gruel.  They  eat  all  animals  killed  in  the  chase, 
but  are  iqparing  in  the  use  of  domestic  animals.  Should  any  be  slain 
by  a  beast  of  prey,  or  offered  in  sacrifice,  the  flesh  is  generally  eateo. 
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The  Kondh  is  prone  to  intoxication.  During  the  Meriah  sacriOce, 
in  particular,  they  are  so  frenzied  with  deep  indulgence  as  to  be  dan- 
gerons  of  approach.  Bnt,  generally  speaking,  the  vice  is  less  preva- 
lent than  in  the  malos  of  Goomsnr  and  Boad,  from  the  absence  of 
opportonity  rather  than  want  of  inclination.  The  people  of  the  plains 
have  not  begun  to  derive  a  nefarious  profit  by  pandering  to  this 
depsared  taste.  The  "  Sundi/'  or  spirit-seller,  has  not  established  hit 
still ;  and  the  people  are  dependent  on  their  own  resources  for  distilla- 
tiou.     No  opportunity  of  excess  is,  however,  permitted  to  pass  by. 

Ardent  spirits  are  procured  from  rice  and  other  grains,  as  also 
from  the  flower  of  the  Mahwa  tree,  by  a  simple  process  of  distillation. 
The  juice  of  the  palm,  called  ''  sarta,"  is  drawn  and  drunk  in  a  state 
of  fenneDtation.  The  use  of  strong  tobacco  is  universal  :  it  is  cut  up, 
and  inclosed  in  a  pipe  formed  of  a  broad  leaf,  which  is  generally 
inserted  into  the  head-dress,  or  the  cloth.  Several  are  thns  carried, 
lit  aa  occasion  requires,  and  then  replaced  for  further  use.  As  the 
Kondh  never  appears  at  ease  except  when  seated,  so  his  thoughts 
appear  to  stagnate  unless  brought  out  under  the  influence  of  tobacco. 
Seatec^  or  rather  squatted  in  a  circle,  and  smoking  intensely,  the 
elders  diaenss  all  matters  of  interest. 

The  implements  of  agriculture  are — a  rude  plough,  a  harrow  with 
t  donble  row  of  wooden  teeth,  a  small  narrow  felling  axe,  a  sickle,  and 
a  wood-knife.  With  the  axe  alone  timber  is  fashioned  into  planki<, 
and  laborioosly  planed,  to  form  the  walls  of  houses. 

A  battle-axe,  the  blade  of  which  is  divided  into  two  points 
resembling  the  rays  of  a  star-fi^h,  and  a  rude  bow  and  arrow,  appear 
to  be  the  only  weapons  of  war.  In  the  north  these  are  rarely  seen  : 
bat  the  constant  companion  of  the  Kondh  is  a  long  staflT.  This, 
however,  he  lays  aside  when  about  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Agent, 
and  presents  himself  unarmed.  No  display  attends  the  visit  of 
the  Mahasinghi  or  Suvamagiri  Kondh  ;  but  in  Gaddapnr,  and 
thronglu>nt  the  Souradah  Malo,  he  approaches  with  mosic  and 
dancings  armed,  and  heated  with  ardent  affirits.  The  axe  b  bran- 
disked  with  shonta  and  cries,  and  the  object  of  the  interview  marred 
by  noisy  tnmult.  The  war-dress  of  the  Kondh  consists  of  a  tnrban, 
adorned  with  a  crest  of  feathers,  and  a  strong  cloth  wonnd  tightly 
ronnd  the  body.  In  Mahasinghi,  the  broad  axe  of  Boad  is  generally 
carried  by  the  Patro  and  his  retainers.  In  the  souths  the  matchlock 
and  ahiekl  are  ihm  usual  weapons. 

Tke  instraments  of  music  amongst  the  Uriyas  are  similar  to  tho60 
in  nae  in  the  pkuns.  Various  kinds  of  drums,  and  the  trumpet 
fnmiahed  by  the  Patro,  are  employed  by  the  Kondhs  during  tke  Meriak 
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sacrifice.  Tbo  ''doka,"  a  primitive  species  of  Into,  haring  tiro  striDgs 
of  wire,  and  a  sounding-board  composed  of  gonrdfl,  is  pecalimr  to  the 
liills.  The  shepherd's  pipe  is  also  commonly  heard,  joined  with  daill 
Hong,  in  the  pasturing  grounds. 

The  dance  is  a  principal  amusement,  though  it  ia  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  more  monotonous.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  shuffling 
gait  on  a  straight  line.  The  feet  are  scarcely  raised  from  the  ground, 
on  which  the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed ;  the  arms  are  held  cloee  to  the 
body,  tbo  elbows  at  right  angles  with  the  clenched  ftst.  The  whole 
body  fseenis  engaged  in  progression.  When  the  edd  of  the  line  is 
attained,  tbo  dancer  raises  his  head,  and  assuming  a  triumpbant  air, 
wheels  round,  and  rccoumicnces  the  laboured  step  At  the  point  from 
whence  be  started.  A  performer  guides  the  measure  on  a  lute,  and 
the  spectators  keep  time  by  clapping  the  hands;  at  times,  two 
dancers  advance  abreast,  and  wheel  outwards  to  resume  the  measure. 
The  battle-axe,  so  adroitly  brandished  in  the  dances  of  Bead  and 
Ooonisur,  is  not  used  in  this  malo,  except  perhaps  in  Gaddapur. 

Tbo  Patro  and  bis  followers  speak  the  Uriya  language.  Their 
pronunciation,  however,  is  so  difibrent  from  that  of  the  plains  as  to  bo 
scarcely  intelligible.  The  use  of  Sanscrit  words,  with  which  the 
tongue  of  the  educated  is  overladen,  is  rare,  and  it  is,  consequently, 
more  tfiniply  an  Indian  language.  The  Kondh  tongue  is  purely  so,  as 
it  duos  not  fiupply  its  deficiencies  from  the  Sanscrit.  It  is  similar 
in  construction  with  the  Telugu,  Tamil,  Uriya,  and  other  cognate 
languages ;  exhibiting  their  analogous  peculiarities  of  idiom  with 
singular  fulness.  In  these,  a  grammatical  construction — the  imme- 
diate opposite  of  the  Sanscrit— is  discernible  in  various  degrees.  In 
the  Kondh  language,  this  construction  stands  out  distinctly — pure  and 
unadulterated.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  Indian 
tongues  in  their  integiity,  before  they  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  an 
artificial  medium,  to  give  expression  to  the  abstruse  dogmas  of  a 
mystical  creed.  The  language  of  the  land,  or  the  Indian  tongue,  is 
still  found  in  the  speech  of  the  illiterate,  in  the  names  of  physical 
objects,  and  the  ordinary  bodily  or  mental  emotions  of  mankind, 
while  the  Hindu  languages  are  debtors  to  the  Sanscrit  for  copiousness 
and  embellishment,  in  the  same  ratio  as  modern  English  expresses  the 
ideas  of  civilization  by  enlisting  the  dead  languages  of  the  West  into 
its  service.  The  Kondh  tongue,  I  conceive,  stands  in  an  analogous 
position  with  the  primitive  Saxon  ;  and  the  same  destiny  attends  it, 
when  civilization  and  revealed  truth  succeed  to  the  simplicity  and 
ignorance  of  savage  life.  The  medium  through  which  new  ideas 
should  be  conveyed  is  an  interesting  question. 
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The  laDgaage  is  spoken  with  purity  in  this  malo,  remoteness 
preventing  the  adoption  of  words  from  the  plains  ;  the  Urija  tongue 
is  also  spoken  pure  in  and  around  thip  tract :  the  Koudh  bears  no 
affinity  to  it ;  while  many  words  are  identical  with  those  expressive  of 
the  same  idea  in  Telugu  and  Tamil — tongues  current  amongst  nations 
whose  centre  of  dominion  is  considerably  to  the  south  of  the  malo. 
The  numerals  are  almost  the  same  with  those  of  the  former,  while 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  closely  resembles  that  of  the  latter 
language.  An  investigation  of  the  Gond  language  during  the  tour 
established  its  identity  of  idiom  with  the  Kondh  tongue,  though 
distinct  as  regards  words.  The  Saora  speech  is  not  sufficiently 
known  to  authorize  an  opinion,  though  analogy  of  idiom  may  be 
reasonably  expected.  On  the  western  frontier,  the  Kondh  and  Gond 
languages  are  so  much  mingled,  as  to  render  communication  with  the 
people  very  difficult. 

Rapidity  of  utterance  and  a  natural  eloquence  is  often  displayed ; 
one  idea  is  dwelt  upon,  and  exemplified  to  its  utmost  limit.     Were  it 
necessary  to  allude  to  a  state  of  poverty,  everything  connected  with 
Kondh  life — crops,  farming  implements,  household  property,  progeny, 
relatives,  or  whatsoever  else  there  may  be,  would  be  enumerated  with 
great  volubility.     During  a  harangue,  the  voice  is  peculiarly  modu- 
lated.   The  heads  of  two  subdivisions  were,  on  one  occasion,  convened 
to  arrange  a  feud;   the  leading  Malliko  was  called  upon  to  open  the 
case.     He  was  seated,  and,  directing  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  com- 
menced at  the  ordinary  pitch  of  his  voice,  which  gradually  fell  to  a 
very  low  tone.     After  a  time,  his  voice  suddenly  resumed  its  natural 
pitch  ;  a  new  point  of  the  subject  was  entered  upon,  the  speaker 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  question  before  him.     An  uninterrupted 
flow  of  rapid  utterance  lasted  for  some  time,  and  was  met  by  intense 
attention  in  the  parties  interested.     The  general  bearing  only  would 
be  caught  by  any  other  than  a  Kondh  audience  ;  but  it  was  clear,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  he  had  advocated  the  cause  of  his  party  in  full, 
and  with  much  effect. 

The  poetry,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  rjrthmical.  In  general,  one 
idea  is  conveyed  in  a  stanza,  the  main  word  in  the  first  line  being 
repeated  by  a  synonyme  in  the  last ;  an  analogy  to  this  construction 
may  be  traced  in  the  Hebrew  lyrics.  Poetry  is  employed  to  excite 
the  mental  agony  of  the  Meriah  on  the  eve  of  sacrifice,  the  officiating 
priest,  the  Kondh  providing  the  sacrifice,  and  the  victim,  being 
introduced  as  speakers.  There  are  also  ploughing  and  marriage  songs, 
with  amatory  poems,  and  dirges  used  at  the  time  of  death.  The 
couplets  vary  from  each  other  in  the  number  of  feet ;  but  a  metre  is 
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observed  in  each  member  of  the  stanza.  Beyond  tbe  harmony,  there 
is  nothing  attractive  in  the  versification ;  and  poverty  of  ideas  is  in 
all  cases  perceptible. 

The  song  is^  more  strictly  speaking,  a  short  and  rapid  recitative. 
At  the  commencement  of  a  couplet,  the  voice  is  pitched  in  a  high  shrill 
key,  and  gradually  falls  towards  its  close,  being  a^ain  elevated  at  the 
outset  of  a  succeeding  distich ;  or  the  whole  poem  is  recited  in  a  low 
chant.  There  is  a  wildncss  about  the  notes,  when  heard  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  open  air,  which  is  very  pleasing.  The  singer  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  player  on  the  lute. 

Epidemic  diseases  are  almost  unknown.  Cholera  has  never  visited 
the  hills,  though  peculiarly  rapid  and  fatal  in  its  course  on  those  who 
may  approach  the  plains  during  its  prevalence.  Small  pox  occors  very 
rarely.  The  system  is  hitherto  unvitiated  by  venereal  disorder,  though 
intercourso  with  the  plains  has  introduced  this  baneful  attendant  on 
civilization  into  the  Kondh  tracts  of  Gooxnsur.  Fever,  scrofula,  blind- 
ness, and  various  phases  of  disorders  of  the  eye  and  spleen,  appear 
to  prevail ;  and  treatment  at  the  hand  of  the  European  practitioner  is 
eagerly  sought.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  is  limited  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  few  roots  or  leaves  to  wounds  and  sores. 

The  operations  of  the  Agency  bearing  directly  and  almost  exclu- 
Hively  on  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifice,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
its  communications  would  be  addressed  to  the  Kondh  himself,  without 
any  other  medium  ;  but  experience  shows  that  he  is  inaccessible, 
unless  through  the  introduction  of  the  Uriya  chieftain,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges as  his  ruler  by  the  pa3rment  of  dues  and  general  obedience. 

The  godah,  or  village  in  which  the  chieftain  and  his  followers 
reside,  is  the  acknowledged  seat  of  power  within  the  limits  of  the 
division  over  which  the  former  presides.  To  it  the  Kondh  subject 
repairs  when  summoned  by  the  Patro,  either  to  deliberate  in  council, 
or  join  in  war  ;  and  in  it  is  centred  all  the  power  which  he  recognizes 
as  superior  to  that  which  he  exercises  in  his  own  village. 

At  the  godah,  therefore,  the  agent  of  the  paramount  power  can, 
with  propriety  and  pursuant  with  usage,  (the  maintenance  of  which 
appears  essential  to  success,)  receive  the  visit  of  the  Patro.  Here  also 
the  latter,  having  testified  his  feudal  relations  by  presenting  a  nominal 
tribute,  can,  without  loss  of  personal  influence,  introduce  his  Kondh 
subjects.  It  might  appear,  that  the  operations  of  the  Agency  would 
be  accelerated  by  a  tour  of  visits  to  the  Kondh  villages,  rather  than 
by  one  limited  to  the  godah  ;  but  such  a  procedure  would  be  distaste- 
ful to  both  Uriya  and  Kondh — the  one  losing  his  position  and 
influence,  and  incurring  the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  his  subjects  j 
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the  other,  with  the  connivance  of  his  ruler,  marring  the  proposed 
object  bj  taking  to  hiding-places  in  the  hills,  where  stores  of  grain 
render  a  lengthened  stay  a  matter  of  no  inconvenience. 

The  godah,  then,  being  selected  as  the  halting-place,  the  business 
of  the  Agency  is  opened  by  a  visit  of  ceremony  on  the  part  of  the 
Uriya  chieftain,  attended  by  his  relations  and  official  servants.  In 
the  conversation  which  ensues,  the  orders  of  the  Government  and  the 
dnties  of  the  Patro  are  dilated  upon.  He  is  addressed  as  the  ruler 
his  division,  and  consequently  interested  in  its  welfare  as  an  Uriya, 
and  therefore  separated  by  caste  and  creed  from  the  rite  which  fills 
his  land  with  poverty.  Having  no  alternative  but  obedience,  he  is 
directed  to  introduce  his  Kondhs,  and  deliver  over  the  Meriahs,  who 
would  be  retained  or  restored  after  due  inquiry,'  ke  himself  being  a 
party  to  the  deliberation. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  is,  defactOy  the  mainstay  of  the  prohibited 
rite,  presiding  at  its  consummation,  sharing  in  its  supposed  efficacy, 
and  directly  interested  in  its  continuance  as  a  source  of  income.  But 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts  affords  the  surest  ground  for  his  employ- 
ment in  its  abolition,  as  he  can  only  avoid  the  displeasure  of  the 
Government  by  affording  it  his  zealous  aid,  while  he  cannot  incur 
that  of  the  Kondh,  who  well  knows,  that  were  it  not  for  the  pressure 
from  without,  their  custom  would  continue  to  be  cherished  by  the 
chief,  who,  equally  with  himself,  esteems  it  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  land.  Further,  the  necessity  of  the  Uriya  to  the  Kondh,  as 
purveyor  of  commodities  from  the  plains,  and  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication, renders  his  position  quite  secure,  while  carrying  out 
measures  distasteful  to  both  parties.  Well  aware  of  this,  a  surrender 
of  themselves  to  the  Government,  as  unable  to  control  their  people,  is 
employed  by  the  Patros  as  the  last  argument,  and  never  fails  to  ensure 
the  submission  of  the  most  reluctant. 

The  real  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  chieftain  and  his 
followers  was  evidenced  everywhere,  though  in  different  degrees,  by 
procrastination,  evasion,  alleged  want  of  power,  and  dread  of  retri- 
butive vengeance.  These  excuses  were  met  by  patience,  further 
explanations,  and  a  firm  declaration  that  a  great  Government  could 
not  forego  its  settled  purpose,  and  that  they  were  called  upon  to  aid 
from  their  known  ability  to  do  so. 

When  extreme  reluctance  or  subterfuge  was  exhibited,  the  last 
alternative  was  offered  to  the  Chief;  it  was  shown  him,  that  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  the  Agent  to  employ  troops  to  enforce  obedience, 
and  the  result  of  so  extreme  a  measure  must  be  loss  of  position  and 
ruin,  as  the  Kondhs  would  not  tolerate  his  rule  when  he  proved  him- 

C  2 
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8c]f  unequal  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  interference  of  another 
power.  It  was  never  found  to  be  necessary  to  carry  oat  this  measore, 
as  its  proposal  invariably  elicited  the  requisite  energy. 

On  inquiry  into  their  creed^  and  the  names  of  influence  acknow- 
Icdpfcd  amongst  them,  they  are  found  to  be  summed  up  in  the  following 

formula :—  .  -r^     • 

Manikcswan  Devi^ 

Gonjo  Raja, 

Athoro  Godoh  Patro, 

Amonaioto  Dolo ; 

by  which  is  understood — Ist,  Manikeswari  Devi^  a  peculiar  name 
under  which  the  goddess  Parvati,  wife  of  Mahadeva,  in  her  attributes 
as  Durga  or  Kali,  is  worshipped  as  the  ''Ishta  Devi/*  or  chosen  deity 
of  the  Gonjo  Bonso  Rajas  and  their  followers ;  2nd^  Gonjo  ''  Raja,'* 
or  the  ancient  house  of  Orissa^  represented  by  the  Rajas  of  the  three 
Kimidis ;  Srd,  Athoro  Godoh  Patro,  an  officer  of  rank  who  held  this 
title,  signifying  "  Governor  of  Eighteen  Forts,"  previous  to  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Gonjo  Bonso  House,  and  was  invested  with  control  over 
those  erected  in  the  Kimidi  Male  by  Bhimo  Devo,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Rajas  of  Sano  and  Bodo  Kimidi,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
subjugating  the  malo^  and  founding  a  dynasty  at  its  base ;  and 
4tli,  Amonaieto  Dolo,  or  "  the  free  army,**  representing  the  Patros,  or 
feudal  barons  of  the  male,  and  their  followers. 

The  mention  of  these  names  forms  a  ground-work  of  inquiry  into 
tlu)  previous  history  and  the  settlement  of  the  Uriyas  in  the  male ; 
and,  in  pursuing  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  oral  tradition,  which,  with 
certain  admissions,  appears  to  be  in  the  main  worthy  of  credit. 

The  ancestors  of  the  dispersed  branches  of  the  Gonjo  Bonso  family 
were  the  sovereigns  of  Orissa,  the  scat  of  government  being  Pum- 
shottama  Khetro,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Jaganuatho  Khetro, 
ordinarily  known  as  Piiri. 

The  cause  of  dispersion  is  thus  given  by  tradition  : — A  certain 
Raja,  named  Pratapa  Rudra  Devo,  had  one  illegitimate,  and  eighteen 
legitimate  sons.  Hesitating  in  his  selection  from  amongst  these  of  a 
successor  to  the  throne  of  Orissa,  he  was  revolving  the  matter  in  his 
mind,  when  the  god  Jagannatho  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  told 
him  that  the  son  who  should  raise  the  skirt  of  his  robe  as  he  ascended 
the  steps  of  the  temple  should  succeed  him.  The  Raja  accordingly 
went  to  the  shrine,  attended  by  his  sons,  when  he  perceived,  on 
mounting  the  steps,  that  his  train  was  raised,  and,  looking  back, 

>  Tliis  is  a  provincudism  for  *<  Gajo,**  the  Uriya  Bajas  being  the  '*  Gajapatis,*' 
or  "  Lords  of  the  Elephant  .-»See  Stirlmg^s  Oriflsiu— H.  H.  W. 
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diBCoyered  that  his  illegitimate  son  was  holding  it.  Grieved  at  the 
supercession  of  his  other  children,  he  yet  nominated  the  lad  his  heir^ 
His  legitimate  sons,  however,  opposed  this  arrangement,  as  an  exhibi. 
tion  of  undue  affection,  and  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  unless  he 
passed  unscathed  the  ordeal  of  standing  as  a  mark  for  their  javelins. 
The  trial  was  permitted,  and  he  escaped  unhurt.  His  nomination 
was  thereupon  acknowledged;  and  the  legitimate  sons,  accompanied 
by  bodies  of  personal  attendants,  dispersed  in  quest  of  new  possessions, 
leaving  the  person  so  nominated,  and  who  is  now  represented  by  the 
Rajas  of  Kurda,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  throne  of  their 
fathers. 

One  of  these  brothers,  named  Bhimo  Devo,  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Rajas  of  Sano  and  Bodo  Kimidi.  According  to  tradition,  this 
prince  was  walking  along  in  his  jouroey  towards  a  new  home,  when 
a  crow  followed  him,  flying  round  his  head,  and  uttering  the  words 
''Monima,  Monima."  A  man  was  drawing  toddy  from  a  date-tree, 
and  hearing  these  words,  generally  used  in  the  presence  of  princes, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  that  rank  must  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Seeing  the  prince  approach,  he  recognized  him  to  be  such 
from  his  demeanour,  saluted  him,  and  inquired  the  cause  of  his  being 
alone.  The  prince  replied  that  he  was  in  distress,  and  in  quest  of 
some  country  over  which  he  might  become  a  ruler.  The  man  carried 
him  on  his  shoulders  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  eight  chieftains, 
desirous  of  a  prince  to  rule  over  them,  were  assembled  in  council. 
He  was  gladly  received,  and  became  the  head  of  a  small  tract  in  ^e 
Kimidi  Malo,  designated  the  country  of  the  '*  Eight  Mallikas,'*  the 
site  of  which  is  not  known.  While  being  carried  on  the  man's 
shoulder,  he  made  an  inward  vow  to  sacrifice  him  to  some  chosen 
goddess,  if  he  obtained  his  wishes.  After  receiving  the  government  of 
the  above  country,  he  was  anxious  to  fulfil  his  vow ;  but,  restrained 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  benefits  which  had  been  conferred  upon 
him,  the  subject  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  affected  his  health.  He 
reluctantly  opened  his  heart  to  the  eight  chiefs  over  whom  he  ruled, 
when  the  man  who  had  carried  him,  pitying  his  distress,  voluntarily 
offered  himself  for  immolation.  The  question  of  the  goddess  on  whom 
the  choice  should  fall  next  perplexed  him,  but  was  deferred.  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the  Raj  of  Kalahandi,  and 
subdued  it.  The  capital  (a  village  which  still  bears  the  same  name) 
was  attacked,  and  the  inhabitants  forsook  it.  In  it  there  was  a 
Brahmani,  a  widow,  who  had  an  only  daughter,  whom  she  tenderly 
loved.  But  the  girl  had  died,  and  her  mother  had  formed  an  image 
from  her  golden  ornaments.    When  the  village  was  deserted,  the 
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widow  fled  and  abandoned  the  image.  One  night,  while  the  Ra|a 
was  lying  outside  with  his  forces,  the  word  '^  Ma*'  was  heard,  and  on 
sending  to  seek  out  the  person  who  had  uttered  the  cry,  it  was  traced 
to  the  image,  which  gave  an  acconnt  of  her  origin  ;  and  on  being 
requested  to  accompany  the  camp,  stipulated  that,  at  every  inter- 
mediate  halt,  an  animal,  and  at  the  final  one  a  human  victim,  dionld 
be  offered  in  her  honour.  These  conditions  being  subscribed  to,  the 
goddess  accompanied  the  camp.  On  his  return  from  the  conquetft  of 
Kalahandi,  the  Raja  sacrificed  the  man  who  had  carried  him  to  Ida 
tutelary  goddess,  and  placed  her  in  his  original  seat  of  government, 
tbo  chief  village  in  the  country  of  the  Eight  Mallikas.  The  name  of 
the  man.  sacrificed  was  '^  Anaka,'*  who  requested,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  that  his  name  should  precede  that  of  the  Raja  and  his  sae- 
cessors,  and  that  in  every  periodical  ceremony  in  honour  of  deceased 
ancestors,  a  plate  of  food  should  be  especially  set  apart  for  him.  The 
request  was  complied  with,  and  at  the  present  time,  tbis  man's  name, 
conjointly  with  that  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  form  a  part  of  the 
title  of  the  Bajas  of  the  Kimidies. 

Having  reigned  for  some  years  over  the  conquered  Raj  of 
Kalahandi,  and  the  petty  tract  of  which  he  had  been  first  nominated 
the  ruler,  the  Raja  resolved  on  forming  a  dynasty  in  the  low 
country  lying  beyond  the  Kimidi  Male.  He  accordingly  bestowed 
Kalahandi  upon  a  scion  of  the  Mago  Bansa  family,  ruling  in  Jaypnr, 
as  his  daughter's  dower ;  and  was  anxious,  under  the  auspices  of  bis 
tutelary  goddess,  to  lead  his  followers  to  the  subjugation  of  the  inter- 
vening hill-tracts  ;  but  hero  he  was  met  (according  to  tradition)  by 
opposition  on  the  part  of  his  chosen  deity,  the  door  of  whose  temple 
remained  firmly  closed  against  every  effort,  until  recourse  was  had  to 
human  sacrifice.  An  adult  was  slain,  when  it  turned  on  its  hinges  of 
its  own  accord,  and  the  propitiated  deity  accompanied  the  enterprise. 

The  Kimidi  Male  was  at  that  time  under  the  supreme  control  of 
a  Raja  named  Suva  Chandra  Deva,  whose  capital  was  Suvamagiri, 
at  present  the  seat  of  government  of  Bahadur  Patro.  Of  the  history 
of  the  above  Raja  nothing  is  certainly  known  ;  but  reference  will  be 
made  to  his  probable  identity,  when  treating  of  the  Nolo  Bonso  Patros. 
Traces  of  an  ancient  temple,  &c.,  are  still  visible,  it  is  said,  on  the 
high  peak  which  bears  his  name. 

The  Raja  Bhimo  Dovo,  with  an  army  mainly  composed  of  men 
of  Kalahandi  and  Bustar,  with  the  families  who  had  followed  his 
fortunes  from  Purushottama  Khetro,  poured  in  upon  the  northern 
part  of  the  malo,  and  pursuing  his  conquests,  overthrew  the  previous 
dynasty,  reduced  the  Kondbs  to  submission,  and,  for  the  consolida- 
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tiou  of  bis  power,  distributed  tbe  country  into  a  series  of  feudal 
dependencies^  in  eacb  of  wbich  be  founded  a  godab,  and  invested  some 
cbosen  followers  witb  tbe  powers  of  government,  as  Oodiabs,  on  tbe 
tenure  of  military  service,  payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  and  attend- 
ance^  wben  necessary,  at  tbe  Court  of  tbeir  lord  paramount.  Tbis 
arrangement,  it  is  said,  arose  in  part  from  tbe  request  of  tbe  van- 
qnisbed,  wbo  needed  a  medium  of  communication  between  tbemselves 
and  tbeir  Uriya  conqueror.  Certain  it  is,  tbat  at  tbe  present  day,  tbe 
Patro  urges  tbe  obedience  of  tbe  Kondb,  on  tbe  ground  of  bis  sbare  in 
tbe  investment  of  bis  ancestors  witb  power. 

Tbe  first  godab  so  founded  was  Mabasingbl,  and  otbers  followed 
as  tbe  enterprise  was  successfully  pursued  tbrougb  tbe  leugtb  and 
breadtb  of  tbe  male.  In  tbis  manner  tbe  country  was  portioned  into 
eigbteen  godabs,  tbe  masters  of  wbicb  ruled  over  tbeir  Kondb  subjects 
as  tbe  vassals  of  tbe  Raja. 

Witb  regard  to  tbe  forts  of  tbe  above-named  male,  it  is  sufficient 
in  tbis  place  to  note  tbat  tbeir  establisbment  was  ratified,  excepting 
perbaps  in  tbe  case  of  Cbandragiri,  by  buman  sacrifice,  in  propitiation 
of  tbe  tutelary  deity  wbicb  accompanied  tbe  arms  of  tbe  conqueror, 
tbe  victims  baving  been,  according  to  tradition,  tbe  vanquisbed  cbief- 
tains  of  tbe  country.  Some  of  tbese  godabs  are  now  destroyed  or 
deserted;  but  tbougb  tbe  Patros  are  anxious  for  tbeir  re-establisbment, 
and  tbey  bave  been  urged  to  disregard  tbe  pervading  prejudice  and 
rebuild  tbem  witbout  tbe  wonted  rite,  tbey  dare  not  face  tbe  ordeal. 
They  declare  tbat  tbey  are  places  consecrated  by  sacrifice,  and  tbat 
they  cannot  presume  to  dwell  tbere  witbout  a  fresb  propitiation. 
They,  however,  make  a  compromise  witb  tbeir  now  somewhat  sbakep 
belief,  by  promising  to  do  so  under  the  personal  countenance  of  tbe 
Agency.  Tbe  Kondb,  again,  wben  pressed  by  tbe  Borjiri  Silo  Patro, 
the  representative  of  tbe  Raja,  and  tbe  supreme  authority  in  tbe 
hills,  to  relinquish  tbe  rite,  promptly  refers  to  tbe  direct  countenance 
afforded  to  bis  custom  by  the  first  of  the  line  to  whom  be  pays 
allegiance ;  and  tbe  words  "  Gongo  Raja  tongo  Projo,"  a  kind  of 
bye- word  in  common  use,  is  intended  to  imply  tbat  be  is  only  acting 
upon  example — "as  tbo  king,  so  tbe  people."  Peculiar  reference  is 
made  on  such  occasions  to  tbe  immolation  of  tbe  man  to  whom  Bbimo 
Raja  owed  bis  first  prosperity.  Such  being  tbe  feeling  in  tbe  present 
day,  it  seems  evident  tbat  buman  sacrifice  marked  tbe  progress  of 
Bhimo  Devo  tbrougb  tbe  bill  country. 

The  Raja,  on  tbo  conquest  of  tbe  male,  remained  (tome  time  ai 
Udragiri,  and  from  thence  came  down  to  Gopalpur,  a  village  of  tbo 
Bodo  Kimidi  Zemindari.     He  subsequently  established  liis  capital  at 
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Vijayanagaro,  regarding  the  selection  and  naming  of  which  place, 
tradition  asserts  that  while  he  and  his  court  were  hunting,  a  hare  was 
seen  to  advance  towards  them,  instead  of  fleeing  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment. Much  astonished,  and  attributing  the  circumstance  to  some 
powerful  influence  of  the  earth,  the  Raja  called  a  village  in  the 
vicinity  by  the  name  of  "  Vijayanagaro,"  or  *'  the  city  or  palace  of 
conquest,"  and  made  it  his  residence.  The  image  of  hisj  tutelary 
deity,  under  the  name  of  "  Manikeswari,"  "  mistress  or  proprietress 
of  a  jewel,"  was  there  installed  in  a  temple  raised  to  its  honour.  The 
goddess  Kali,  or  Ddrga,  is  worshipped  under  various  names  in  the 
zemindaris  of  the  Sirkar  of  Ganjam.  Thus,  in  Athogodah,  she  is 
styled  "Bhorandi ;"  in  Moheri,  "  Kalna ;"  in  Chikili,  «  Barakntoi ;" 
in  Surabdah,  "  Kondoni  Devi ;"  in  Darakot,  "  Bodogodo "  and 
"  Sorgodo ;"  "  Durga,"  in  the  Raj  of  Rayagodah.  On  the  Bengal 
frontier  she  is  known  as  "  Bavorani"  (Bhavani  1) ;  while  in  the 
Kimidies,  '^Manikeswari"  is  the  chosen  appellation,  The  Raja  was 
accompanied  by  a  brother,  who  separated,  and  founded  the  elder 
branch  f of  the  family,  which  has  from  that  time  reigned  in  Purlah 
Kimidy.  Bhimo  Devo  reigned  over  that  part  of  the  country  now 
known  as  Bodo  Kimidi ;  while  Sano  Kimidi  remained  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  prince  named  Dharma  Devo,  regarding  whose  race  or  family 
tradition  is  silent. 

The  further  history  of  this  family,  as  confined  to  the  descendants 
of  Bhimo  Devo,  is  as  follows : — The  founder  was  suc<;eeded  by  his  son, 
Ananta  Padmanabha  Devo.  He  bequeathed  the  throne  to  Pitamboro 
Devo,  the  eldest  of  three  sons  who  conquered  the  present  Sano  Kimidi 
Deso,  and  annexed  it  to  his  own  possessions.  The  Kimidid  were 
then  known  as  Kimidi  and  Poroloh  Kimidi  Rajio.  Kamo  Devo,  the 
second,  became  a  devotee  and  a  pilgrim.  Base  Devo,  the  younger, 
had  a  son  named  Purushottama  Devo,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  his  uncle's  decease,  and  had  four  sons — Padmanabho  Devo, 
Jaggonatho  De»ro,  Chaitanyah  Devo,  and  Hari  Krishna  Devo.  The 
eighteen  zemindaris  contained  in  the  Ganjam  Sirkar  having,  ere  this, 
passed  under  the  control  of  government,  and  Purushottama  Devo 
having  incurred  its  displeasure,  he  was  placed  in  confinement  in 
Ganjam  ;  and  during  that  time,  his  second  son,  the  elder  having 
refused  to  do  so,  was  permitted  to  visit  him.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jagannatho  Devo  succeeded  him,  in  supercession  of  his  elder 
brother,  Padmanabho  Devo,  who,  in  consequence,  formed  a  party,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  The  right  of  the  younger  to  reign 
being  proved,  on  investigation,  to  be  untenable,  it  was  thought  best, 
in  consideration  of  the  strong  party  which  supported  him,  to  quell  so 
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nnhappy  a  feud  by  making  a  partition  of  the  country;  when  the 

elder  received  the  original  possession  of  the  family,  and  resided  at 

Vijayanagaro,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  named,  Digapundi ;  and  the 

younger  established  himself  at  Prat^pagiri,  or  Puramari,  the  seat  of 

the  vanquished  Dharma  Devo.     Thus,  the  possession  of  Bhimo  Devo*s 

descendants  was  divided  into  Bodo  and  Sano  Kimidi.     At  this  period 

the  image  of  Manikcswari   was  surreptitiously  removed  from  the 

Temple  of  Vijayanagaro,  where  it  had  rested  since  its  first  dedication, 

and  was  placed  in  a  shrine  at  Puramari,  under  the  care  of  Jagannatho 

Devo.     It  remains  there  at  present,  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration 

to  the  Gonjo  Bonso  family  and  their  feudal  descendants  on  the  hills. 

On  the  adjustment  of  the  feud,  the  two  youngest  sons  were  placed 

under  the  care  of  the  reigning  brothers  respectively.     Padmanabho 

Devo  breaking  into  revolt,  was  imprisoned,  and  died  in  confinement. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Chaitanyah  Devo,  whose  son,  Pltam- 

boro  Devo,  is  the  present  Raja  of  Bodo  Kimidi.     Jagannatho  Devo, 

who  also  died  in  confinement,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Chandra* 

mani  Devo,  who,  under  the  influence  of  frenzy,  induced,  it  is  said,  by 

the  use  of  violent  medicines,  committed  a  variety  of  atrocities.     He 

summarily  imprisoned  two  officers  of  his  Court,  of  the  highest  rank 

and  influence — namely,  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  hill  tracts, 

Nikananda   Borjiri    Silo  Patro,  the   father,   and   Chaitanyah   Hari- 

chandro  Patro,   the  uncle  of  the  present  Lakshmano   Borjiri  Silo 

Patro,  the  representative  of  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro  family.     More* 

over,   the   Raja's  family  did   not  escape   without  ill-treatment,  his 

wives,  and  his  sons,  Ardicondo  Devo,  Raghunath  Devo,  and  Lakshimono 

Devo,  being  subjected  to  great  hardship  through  his  tyranny.     The 

result  was  a  general  revolt,  headed  by  the  members  of  the  Borjiri 

Silo  Patro's  family,  who  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  enraged  people. 

At    the    solicitation    of    the    Raja's  wives,    the   insurgent   leaders 

surrounded  his  palace,  carried  off  his  children,  and  kept   them  in 

a  village  called  Babiliboundo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  they 

fortified.     Two  years  subsequently,  the  same  parties  forced  the  Raja 

to  invest  his  eldest  son  with  regal  powers,  when  they  retired  to  the 

village  of  Lukagodah,  in  the  Bodo  Godah  Zemindari,  and  subsequently 

resided  peacefully  in  the  village  of  Siddheswara,  in  Sano  Kimidi.   About 

this  period,  a  revolt  having  broken  out  in  Pariah  Kimidi,  two  rebel 

leaders,  Ramoraj  and  Jeran^i^o  Bissye,  sought  a  harbour  in  the  district 

of  Panegunda ;  and  on  Ardicondo  Devo  being  called  upon  to  effect 

their  capture,  with  a  promise  of  his  confirmation  as  Raja  on  success, 

he  declined  to  act.     To  Chandramani  Devo,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

restoration  of  his  sons  to  his  care  was  the  reward  attached  to  the  due 
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performance  of  the  task.  He  closed  with  the  terms ;  effected  the 
ea4>tare ;  and  received  his  sons.  Ardicondo  Devo  refused  to  live  with 
his  father,  and  retired  to  Chicacole,  where  he  remained  until  the  death 
of  the  Raja^  whom  he  succeeded^  and  rules  at  present  orer  Sano  Kiraidi. 

Neither  the  founder  nor  his  successors  appear  to  have  heon  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  their  hill  domains  in  person.  They  resided  in  the 
plains,  and  confined  their  direct  administration  to  the  Raja,  receiving 
a  stated  visit  from  their  vassals,  who  presented  their  tribute  of  twelve 
rupees  each  to  tho  Suzerain ;  and,  after  a  reinvestment  with  the 
insignia  of  their  power,  returned  to  their  fiefs,  or  remained,  in  their 
turn  of  service,  at  the  Court.  At  first,  doubtless,  the  authority  of  the 
Raja  was  fully  acknowledged,  but  of  late  years  his  name  has  become 
almost  a  shadow  ;  the  attendance,  visits,  and  tribute  are  alike  discon- 
tinued, and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  malo,  independence  everywhere 
prerails. 

Tho  Raja  has  been,  from  the  first,  tho  fountain  of  honour,  and,  as 
such,  directed  tho  investiture  with  the  sari,  or  turban,  at  the  annual 
visits  of  the  Patros  ;  but  the  ceremony  has  now  ceased  for  some  years. 
The  power  and  duties  of  the  lord  paramount  are  now  exercised  by  the 
representatives  of  tho  Government,  in  the  annual  tour  of  the  Agency. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit  to  each  godah,  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro, 
who  is  the  representative  of  tho  class  at  the  Court  of  the  Raja,  and 
now  filling  the  same  relation  in  that  of  the  Agent,  introduces  the 
Patro  and  as  many  of  his  relations  and  ofilicers  as  are  entitled  to  the 
mark  of  honour,  and  invests  them  with  the  sari,  which  he  receives  at 
tho  hand  of  tho  Agent.  In  tho  present  investiture,  however,  there  is 
this  (lifTeronco,  ariHing  from  the  necessity  of  employing  their  sen'ices 
in  the  supproHHion  of  sacrifices,  that  tho  Government  confers  pecu- 
niary rewards  on  tho  parties ;  whereas,  in  the  Court  of  tho  Raja,  an 
o(|uivalont  for  tho  honour  conferred  was  exacted. 

T\u)  claim  of  tho  Uaja,  as  lord  paramount,  is  acknowledged  in 
courttwy  by  tho  Oovornmont,  whose  objects  ho  is  invited  to  aid,  and 
ho  In  duly  iuformotl  of  tho  nmult  of  operations  ;  but  direct  influence  he 
lias  nouo. 

Altliough  tho  anrlont  kingiloui  of  OriHHa  is  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
tho  linoul  dtw(u»n(hintii  of  tho  houso  roducotl  to  tho  condition  of  petty 
landholdorH,  yot  tho  punotilioH  of  rank  and  birth  aro  rigidly  enforced. 
Tho  Uaja  of  Kunla  in  rogurdod  an  thtJ  fountain  of  honour  by  tho 
greater  part  <if  tlio  /omlnthirii  of  tho  Hirkar  of  Oanjam,  whose  ancestors 
hold  offioo  in  tho  (Jouii  of  tho  HuEoraiu,  ant!  roooived  lands  on  tho 
tonuro  of  porftirniliig  Hpooifiu  tint  ion,  <ir  hm  tho  moo*!  of  personal  valour 
or  H|)eoial  borvlcon.     Thomi  faiuiliim  aUo  acknowloilgo  tho  claim  of 
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royal  blood  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  Kimidi,  in  common  with  that 
of  Kurda ;  but  the '  former  descendants  of  the  branch  regard  them- 
selres  as  superior  in  rank  to  the  latter — the  representative  of  the 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  family  of  Orissa.  In  former  days  the 
Zemindars  used  to  visit  the  Rajas  of  Kimidi^  present  a  nuzzur  of 
silk  cloths,  and  make  their  obeisance ;  when  they  would  receive 
marks  of  distinction — as  a  banner,  an  umbrella,  or  a  fan.  But  this 
state  has  passed  away,  and  the  family  has  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Whilst  the  founder  of  the  house  and  his  heirs  maintained  supreme 
control  over  the  fertile  vallies  of  the  rajio,  or  zemindari,  with  the 
title  of  "Pat  Raja,"  or  "ruling  prince,"  a  junior  branch  was  located 
at  Gaddapur,  on  the  verge  of  the  malo,  with  the  title  of  ''Tat  Roja/* 
or  "commander  of  the  forces."  The  Tat  Raja  acknowledges  his 
position  as  vassal,  by  periodical  visits  of  homage  to  Y ijayanagaro,  and 
payment  of  tribute.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Tat  Rajas  ever 
enjoyed  further  influence  over  the  inferior  vassals  than  that  derived 
from  birth  ;  since,  while  they  remained  in  amity  with  the  Suzerain, 
the  godahs  would  not  fail  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  blood-royal.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  the  authority  of  this  branch  has,  since  the  time  of  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  Raja,  been  limited  to  Gaddapur  and 
Snrampur.  On  a  succession,  the  ratification  of  the  heir*s  authority 
by  investiture  with  the  sari,  rests  with  the  Raja  of  Sano  Kimidi. 

First  in  person  and  influence  of  the  followers  who  aided  in  the 
sobjngation  of  the  Kimidis  was  the  family  whose  representative  was 
formerly  known  by  the  title  of  "  Athoro  Godah,"  but  now  by  that  of 
"  Borjiri  Silo  Patro." 

The  term  "  Patro,"  corrupted  into  "  Pater,"  is  a  Sanskrit  word 
signifying,  in  literature,  a  **  mini8ter\'*  In  the  hill  tracts,  the  title  is 
confined  to  the  heads  of  the  different  godahs  in  their  relation  to  the 
Raja,  at  whose  Court  they  are  required  to  attend  and  take  a  part  in 
public  affairs. 

The  title  of  Borjiri  Silo  Patro  was  conferred  on  Bunko  Patro,  by 
Pnrushottama  Devo,  in  consideration  of  his  services  in  confining 
in  the  hills  his  cousin,  Ghon  Devo,  who  was  in  arms  against  his 
authority.  From  that  time  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  known  in 
the  rajio  by  this  title,  derived  from  two  Sanscrit  words,  "  borjiri," 
"  an  enemy,"  and  **  silo,"  "  a  trident*" ;  but  in  the  hills  he  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro. 

*  It  properly  eignifies  a  vessel,  whence  it  comes  to  imply  any  fit  or  capable 
person. — H.  H.  W. 

'  "Borjiri"  is  not  Sanskrit,  unless  it  be  a  corruption  for**  bajra/'  "thunderbolt," 
aud  "iOla,"  (not  "sila,")  is  "a  stake,"  or,  as  "trisul.i,"  "a  trident."— H.  H.  W. 
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• 

LakshmaDO  Borjiri  Silo  Patro  is  the  representative  of  the  family. 
He  is  the  minister  for  the  hill  domains,  and  is  equal  in  official  rank, 
but  superior  in  hereditary  permanency  of  office,  to  the  Deso  Patro,  the 
minister  of  the  zemindari,  whose  tenure  of  authority  rests  entirely  on 
the  will  or  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince.  He  rarely  visits  the  godahs 
in  person,  and  is  therefore  not  known  except  by  report,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  family.  His  chief  residence  is  at  the  palace  in  Puramari, 
of  the  internal  arrangements  of  which  he  enjoys  the  entire  control. 
Chandragiri  \s,  so  to  speak,  the  baronial  possession  and  residence  of 
the  family,  which  also  holds  Berikote  and  Panigunda  under  its  imme- 
diate control,  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs 
being  appointed  or  removed  at  pleasure. 

The  rank  of  this  officer  may  best  be  estimated  by  his  position  on 
various  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony.  For  instance— at  the  annual 
investiture  with  the  sacred  cord,  the  Raja  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
with  his  family  ranged  in  order  behind  him  ;  while  the  Deso  Patro, 
and  Borjiri  Silo  Patro,  the  highest  in  rank  of  his  subjects,  sit,  the  one 
on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left  hand.  The  Raja  is  first  invested  j 
then  the  members  of  his  family,  in  due  succession ;  after  which  a 
family  priest,  standing  before  each  minister,  simultaneously  perform 
the  ceremony.  The  Boijiri  Silo  Patro  annually  places  the  sari  on  the 
head  of  the  Raja,  who,  in  return,  invests  his  vassal  with  the  emblems 
of  authority.  In  the  chase,  the  Raja  receives  the  thigh,  the  Toysl 
share ;  the  Deso  Patro  is  entitled  to  a  piece  of  the  side  j  and  the 
Borjiri  Silo  Patro  to  a  portion  of  flesh.  When  traveUing  in  the  rajio, 
his  palanquin  is  escorted  by  two  men  with  torches. 

In  former  days,  when  the  Godiahs  regularly  visited  the  Court  of 
the  Raja,  they  first  repaired  to  the  residence  of  their  chief,  with 
whom  rested  the  investigation  and  decision  of  all  matters  of  dispute 
or  grievance,  and  were  then  escorted  by  him  to  the  presence  of  the 
Suzerain,  who,  on  the  presentation  of  the  annual  tribute,  invested 
them  with  the  sari  at  his  hands.  The  Raja  had  no  power  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  matter  connected  with  the  Godiahs,  or  to  interfere 
with  the  award  of  their  immediate  superior. 

In  Chandragiri,  considered  as  it  were  the  capital  of  the  hill  tracts, 
the  power  of  the  family  is  absolute.  The  Patro  receives  the  royal 
share  in  the  chase;  is  the  sovereign  in  his  own  petty  court  and 
domain  ;  and  now,  as  the  subject  of  the  Government,  remits  the 
stipulated  assessment  into  the  treasury  at  Ganjam.  Narayana 
Rajendra  Patro,  the  younger  brother  of  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro, 
whose  duties  detain  him  at  the  Court  of  Puramari,  generally  resides 
at  the  godah. 
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He  18  aided  in  the  adminiBtration  by  the  foUowiDg  officers  : — 

1.  The  Behira  Daloji. 

2.  The  Sodra  Ravi. 

3.  The  Karji. 

And  after  these,  bj  twelve  leaders  of  parks,  who  are  styled,  in  the 
broken  language  of  the  hills,  '^  Beharka^"  a  eorraption  of  the  word 
^' Vyavahdrika,'"  signifying  ^'agents'*  or  '^ managers.*'  These  are 
military  commanders,  and  are  entitled  to  a  double  share  of  the  spoil 
in  the  chase. 

Their  titles  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Bodo  Prodano,  or  Chief  Prodano. 

2.  Bodo  Dondasanno,  or  Chief  Dondasanno. 
d.  Bodo  Kohonro,  or  Chief  Kohonro. 

4.  Sano  Prodano,  or  Subordinate  Prodano. 

6,  Sano  Dondasanno,  or  Subordinate  Dondasanno. 

6.  Bodo  Naik,  or  Chief  Naik. 

7.  Sano  Bodo  Kohonro,  or  Subordinate  Kohonro. 

8.  Koto  Doloyi. 

9.  Maji. 

10.  Goroyi. 

11.  Hondia. 

12.  Dolopath. 

Of  these,  some  represent  classes,  as  the  Bodo  Kohonro,  or  head  of 
thai  caste ;  and  others  specific  offices,  as  '*  Bodo  Dondasanno,"  a  ''  chief 
executioner."  Independently  of  the  above,  there  are,  at  Chandragiri, 
four  families  designated  ''  Bholo  Noko,"  or  "  Councillors,"  and  with 
whom  the  titles  of  "Gojindra,"  "Maharta,"  "Goroyi  Patro,"  and 
"Orisi  Sollo**  are  hereditary.  These  are  invested  with  the  sacred 
cord  by  the  Raja,  while  the  sari  of  office  is  granted  by  the  Boijiri 
Silo  Patro. 

Owing  to  this  investiture  with  the  sari,  these  officers  are  classified 
under  the  name  of  ''  Sariahs;**  and  a  number  of  such,  varying  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  compose  the  immediate  Council,  and  are  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  the  Godiahs  in  the  male.  They  formed, 
doubtless,  together  with  the  representatives  of  their  Kondh  subjects, 
their  escort  when  visiting  the  Court  of  the  Raja,  as  they  now  accom- 
pany them  into  the  presence  of  the  Agent.  The  Court  of  Chandragiri 
may  be  regarded  as  complete  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  families 
of  Councillors,  a  similar  number  of  officials  are  maintained  at  Gadda- 
pur,  Snvamagiri,  and  Berikote ;  while  at  Mahasinghl,  and  the 
variouB  subordinate  godahs  of  the  male,  the  retinue  of  the  Oodiahs  is 
limited  to  two  or  three  Sariahs.     A  party  of  Paiks,  varyin    according 
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to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Godiah,  constitutes  the  low  order  in 
the  body  undei:  his  control. 

The  junior  branches  of  this  family  consist,  at  present,  of  Chaitanyali, 
Harichandono  Patro,  the  uncle,  and  Narayana  Kajendra  Patro>  the 
younger  brother  of  Borjiri  Silo  Patro.  On  these  devolves  the  duty  of 
an  annual  visi  to  the  godahs  of  the  malo.  The  former  of  these  is  an 
aged  man,  and  well  known  in  the  hilk ;  ihe  latter  is  young,  and  full 
of  fire  and  energy,  while  treated  with  marked  distinction,  and  vested 
with  irresponsible  powers  at  the  Court  of  the  Raja.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro,  he  is  regarded  by  the  Godiah  as 
his  raja,  and  receives  the  homage  conformable  to  the  customs  of  so 
rude  a  country. 

On  approaching  the  godah,  he  is  met  by  the  Godiah  and  his 
Sariah  followers,  when  the  former  salutes  him  with  a  low  obeisance, 
presents  the  feudal  tribute,  washes  his  feet,  and  escorts  him  with  music 
to  bis  house,  before  which  a  spot  has  been  swept  and  purified.  Here 
are  placed  a  lamp  and  a  vessel  full  of  water,  in  which  a  small  branch 
of  the  man  go- tree  is  immersed.  The  wife  of  the  Godiah  brings  some 
rice,  and,  showing  it  to  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro,  describes  a  circle 
around  his  head  with  joined  palms ;  which  done,  she  throws  it  away, 
and  sprinkles  the  water  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  He  is  then  escorted 
to  a  house  set  apart  for  him,  where  be  resides,  his  charge  being  borne 
by  the  Godiah.  Matchlocks  are  fired  ofl*  on  his  arrival,  and  the  Kondh 
subjects  of  the  godah  assemble  to  give  him  welcome.  Should  a  beast 
of  the  chase  be  presented,  he  receives  it,  and  distributes  it  at  his. 
pleasure. 

He  is  entitled  to  a  moiety  of  the  dues  payable  to  the  Godiah.  On 
the  decease  of  an  Uriya  without  heirs,  a  moiety  of  the  property 
escheats  to  him.  He  also  receives  a  similar  portion  of  the  mulot 
levied  on  misdemeanours  punishable  by  the  Godiahs.  Faults  of  a 
graver  nature,  or  committed  by  the  former  against  the  common  good, 
come  under  his  immediate  consideration.  On  the  death  of  a  Mallika, 
or  Kondh  head  of  a  village,  the  selection  of  a  successor  rests  with  him, 
when  he  receives  the  customary  fees,  of  which  he  retains  a  moiety, 
and  distributes  the  remainder  to  the  Sariahs  of  the  godah. 

As  the  Godiahs  have  ceased  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Puramari, 
the  adjustment  of  dues  and  fines  has  taken  place,  of  late  years,  at  the 
periodical  visit  of  supervision.  On  his  departure,  presents  in  money 
are  ofi*ered  according  to  the  means  of  parties,  and  he  is  escorted  with 
honour  to  the  next  godah. 

In  the  superscription  of  letters  he  is  styled  "  Raja  Sri ;''  and 
the  Godiah,  who  receives  his    commands  with  entire  submission 
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employs  the  term  of  "  ObodbanV*  signifying,  literally,  "  may  yonr 
attention  be  directed  towards  me/*  in  addressing  him  ;  while  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  uses  towards  the  former  language  only  applicable  to 
an  inferior^  and  hesitates  not,  on  occasions,  to  adopt  that  of  ang^r, 
nproach,  and  command. 

We  have  seen  how  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Kimidi  immolated 
kuntan  beings  in  honour  of  Manikeswari  (Durga),  on  first  coming 
into  contact  with  the  votaries  of  Meriab  sacrifice  ;  and,  with  reference 
to  the  same  rite,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  full  ceremonial,  saving 
ihe  effusion  of  human  blood,  is  maintained  at  the  present  time  during 
tbe  Durga  Puja  at  Puramari.  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  that 
fefitival,  the  image  of  Manikeswari  is  removed  from  its  temple,  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Raja,  to  a  temporary  building 
eonstructed  of  branches,  called  the  ''Meriah  Ghorah,"  or  ''Meriah 
House,**  where  the  rite  of  Meriah  sacrifice  is  duly  performed,  a  goat 
being  substituted  for  the  human  victim.  The  Borjiri  Silo  Patro 
presides,  a  Brahman  officiates,  and  a  party  designated  ''  Maji,"  slays 
the  animal.  If  to  these  facts  bo  added  the  additional  circumstance, 
that  the  rite  commences,  as  a  rule,  at  Gaddapur  and  the  southern 
ports  of  the  male,  and  is  taken  up  in  succession  from  godah  to  godali, 
nntil  the  obligation  terminates  on  the  northern  boundary,  it  may  bo 
reasonably  inferred,  not  only  that  the  initiative  was,  until  of  late, 
given  in  the  Court  of  the  Raja  (the  substitution  of  the  animal  being 
of  recent  origin),  but  also  that  the  rite  of  the  Kondhs — hitherto 
inaccessible,  and  consequently  not  subjected  to  external  influences — 
bears  a  close  affinity  to  the  early  worship  of  Durga.  These  supposi- 
tions are  further  strengthened  by  the  general  opinion,  that  in  parts  of 
the  low  country,  generally  under  control,  human  blood,  under  the 
supposed  warrant  of  extreme  distress,  occasionally  flows  in  secret  upon 
her  altar.  The  conclusion  can  at  least  be  drawn  that  the  Meriab 
sacrifice  finds  other  advocates  besides  the  rude  Kondh,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  direct  European  intervention  will  shake  its  hold  on 
the  prejudices  and  affection  of  most  classes;  it  being  my  conviction 
ihat  the  Hindu  mind  generully,  but  especially  in  the  zemindarics 
adjoining  or  connected  with  the  hill  tracts,  views  our  intentions  with 
distrust. 

As  the  Godiahs  became  estranged  from  the  Court  of  Puramari, 
and  established  in  the  north  a  virtual  independence,  the  connexion  of 

>  ''  Amdhatia,*'  Sanskrit,  *'  attention."  In  tbis,  as  in  the  proper  name  s,  and 
in  all  the  other  words  of  Sanskrit  origin,  we  liave  the  corruptions  of  vulgar 
BtngiH  pronunriation :  5  substi'uted  for  «,  and  o  for  a,  as  '*Bhimo  Debt)**  for 
Dens"  "  Pfttro"  for  «'  Patqi,"  &c.— H.  H.  W. 
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the  Athoro  Godah  Patro  with  the  male  was  weakened,  and  his  visits 
hecame  more  and  more  rare,  until  they  were  confined  to  the  south, 
and  almost  exclusively  to  Suvamagiri,  for  many  years  past.  Knrtali 
alone,  of  the  northern  godahs,  had  been  occasionally  visited,  when  the 
entrance  of  the  Agency  on  the  field  restored  the  influence  of  the 
family.  Summoned  by  the  Accent  to  accompany  him  and  aid  his 
operations,  Harichandono  and  Rajendra  Patro  have,  during  the  last 
two  years,  visited  every  godah,  and  met  with  the  honours  sanctioned 
by  usage.  Their  authority,  unhesitatingly  acknowledged,  has  been 
zealously  employed  in  furthering  the  objects  of  Government ;  and  the 
untiring  exertions  of  Rajendra  Patro  in  urging  the  Godiahs  to  prac- 
tical co-operation,  or,  when  the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  it, 
performing  the  required  duty  in  person,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  To 
those  men  the  Meriah  sacrifice  is  not  a  source  of  advantage ;  conse- 
quently, excepting  from  prejudice,  its  continuance  is  not  an  object  of 
interest ;  while  the  operations "of  the  Agency  involve  the  restoration 
of  their  authority,  and  its  accompanying  profit.  They  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as,  in  a  measure,  bound  by  interest  to  the  suppression  of 
sacrifice,  and  already  contemplate  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to 
themselves  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  through 
our  influence.  Maintained  in  their  right  position,  and  regarded  as  the 
highest  native  authority  in  the  land,  only  inferior  to  the  Agent  him- 
self in  power,  their  co-operation  may  be  considered  sure,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  essential  to  success ;  for,  as  the  Kondh  is  inaccessible  except 
through  the  Godiali,  so  the  latter  will  not  counteract  the  wishes  of  the 
Athoro  Godah  Patro,  whom  he  regards  as,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
Male  Raja,  while  he  acknowledges  the  nominal  supremacy  of  the 
Gonjo  Bonso  family.  Hurichondono  Patro  and  Rajendra  Patro,  in 
the  suppression  of  Meriah  sacrifice,  form  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of 
responsibility,  within  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  enclose  every  party 
of  influence  in  the  land.  They  consider  themselves  engaged  to  guard 
against  any  infringement  of  the  compact  entered  into  by  the  Oodiahs 
to  discountenance  the  rite,  and  denounce  those  who  perform  it  as 
disobeying  the  orders  of  the  Government. 

The  above  allusion  to  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro,  in  his  relations  with 
the  male,  naturally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  godahs  over 
which  he  exercises  control,  and  which  may  best  be  divided  into  those 
instituted  by  Bhimo  Devo,  and  others  subordinate  to  them,  which 
derived  their  origin  from  motives  of  convenience,  or  from  family 
dissension. 

Under  the  first  head  are  the  Godiahs  of  Suvamagiri  and  Maha- 
singhi,  the  Godiah  of  the  former  being  superior  in  position,  while 
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the  representative  of  the  latter  takes  the  precedence  in  respect  of 
blooil. 

When  Bhimo  Devo  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Suva  Chandro  Devo, 
he  selected  the  anccbtor  of  Bahadur  Patro,  an  armed  retainer  of  the 
Bonko  caste,  to  rule  over  the  country,  and  fill  the  position  of  Chief 
Godiahj  next  in  rank  to  the  Athoro  Godah  Patro;  and,  with  this  view, 
ennobled  him  with  the  "Chitta  Poito/'  Bahadur  Patro,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  has,  consequently,  no  claim  to  birth ;  but  his 
superiority  as  a  Godiah  is  acknowledged  in  the  district  of  Mahasinghi, 
where  he  is  received  with  suitable  honours. 

The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the 
Godiahs,  and  accounts  for  the  comparatively  degraded  condition  of 
those  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  malo.  A  Patro  of  the  Maha- 
singhi  house  repaired — says  the  tradition — to  the  Court  of  the  Raja, 
leaving  his  mother  and  wife  at  the  godah.  He  remained  in  attendance 
for  twelve  years;  and  on  his  return,  was  unable  to  recognize  the  latter, 
and  gave  her  the  salutation  due  to  the  former — a  grievous  offence 
against  propriety.  The  unfortunate  man  was  unmercifully  assailed 
by  his  cotemporaries ;  and  so  chagrined  was  he  at  the  breach  of 
decorum  which  he  had  unwittingly  committed,  that  he  refused  to 
attend  at  the  Court,  and  prayed  the  ancestor  of  Bahadur  Patro  to 
take  the  post  of  honour,  which  ho  was  henceforth  unworthy  to  fill. 
From  that  time  the  duty  devolved  on  the  latter  family,  and  the  former 
ceased  to  visit  the  plains.  This  event  occurred  about  seventy  years 
ago ;  since  which  time  the  Godiahs  of  Mahasinghi  have  declined  in 
power  and  appearance,  becoming  daily  more  and  more  assimilated 
with  the  Kondhs  in  sympathies  and  habit. 

With  the  exception  of  his  two  brothers — the  elder  of  whom  resides 
at  Snvarnagiri  as  the  minister  of  the  Chief,  and  the  younger  is  Patro 
of  Tumerebundo,  where  Bahadur  Patro  also  resides — the  subordinate 
Gt>diahs  are  in  no  way  connected  with  him  beyond  the  relation  of 
vassalage,  being  of  various  families  and  peoples,  and  placed  over 
portions  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  strength  of  control  by  the 
fiunily,  the  authority  of  which  was  formerly  absolute.     But  at  present 
the  sway  of  the  Patro  of  Suvarnagiri  over  the  frontier  Godiahs  is 
either  rejected,  or  nullified  by  feud  and  intrigue.     Of  these — which 
consist  of  Guma  Godah,  Bellagodah,  and  Lonkagodah — the  second 
alone  acknowledges  the  lordship  of  Bahadur  Patro.      The   first   is 
independent  of  any  control,  while  the  last  leans  towards  the  house  of 
Kalahandi.     The  sympathies  of  Gojindra  Patro,  the  Godiah  of  Kolo- 
godah  or  Koshlogodah,  who  is  descended  from  an  illegitimate  branch 
4»f  the  Tova  Mula  family,  the  head  of  which  is  a  Tat  Raja  under 
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Kalahandi,  flow  in  the  same  direction  ;  while  his  royal  blood  induces 
him  to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of  the  Tat  Raja  of  Gaddapnr, 
rather  than  pay  fealty  to  Bahadnr  Patro,  whose  personal  influence 
is  thus  circnmscribed  within  narrow  limits.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  Gojindra  Patro  and  himself ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt^  that  their  feuds  are,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  harsh 
and  oppressive  proceedings  on  his  own  part,  as  he  does  not  appear 
conspicuous  for  justice  in  the  decision  of  such  matters  as  come  within 
his  jurisdiction. 

Bahadur  Patro  is  united  in  sympathy  and  interest  with  the  Kimidi 
family,  by  whom  his  ancestor  was  ennobled,  rather  than  with  the 
godahs,  or  the  countries  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  malo.  While 
others  boast  a  royal,  or  even  fabulous  descent,  and  regard  Kalahandi 
or  Bastar  as  the  home  of  their  fathers,  he  is,  in  feeling  and  appearance, 
simply  a  Sirdar  of  Samasthanam  Paiks,  and  a  servant  of  the  Raja. 
He  does  not,  as  others,  preside  at  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  or  regard  it 
with  greater  favour  than  the  Hindd  in  general.  But  he  is  an  enemy 
to  innovation ;  and  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character  .is,  an 
intense  fear,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  enmity  and  vengeance  of  the 
Kondhs.  In  former  days,  and  under  difierent  circumstances,  he  is  said 
to  have  done  good  service  when  the  Godiahs  of  the  north  were  in 
rebellion  ;  but  when  he  approaches  the  Meriah  question,  his  energies 
seem  paralysed.  Urged  almost  to  desperation,  he  makes  a  convulsive 
efibrt,  and  afibrds  a  partial  aid  to  the  Government  His  officials  and 
paiks,  the  latter  numbering  about  two  hundred  matchlocks,  following 
their  chief's  example,  retard  rather  than  further  the  good  work  of 
suppression.  These  hindrances,  however,  must  be  met  and  overcome 
by  patience  and  judgment ;  for  it  is  by  these  instruments  that  the 
work  must  be  efiected,  if  we  would  desire  to  leave  a  good  impression 
of  our  intervention  upon  the  people  at  large. 

The  consideration  of  the  family  of  Bahadur  Patro  is  simple ;  but 
the  origin  of  the  dispersed  branches  of  that  now  represented  by  Guni 
Patro,  of  Mahasinghl,  is  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  Kalahandi  was  the  birthplace  of  its  members  in  times  previous  to 
the  invasion  of  the  Sano  Kimidi  Malo  by  Bhimo  Devo.  A  fabulous 
as  well  as  royal  origin  is  claimed.  As  regards  social  rank,  they  are 
Uriya  Brahmans ;  and  the  family  is  known,  until  the  present  day,  by 
the  title  of  "  Nolo  Bonso,"— also  enjoyed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Rajas  of 
Kalahandi  and  Jaypnr. 

The  fabulous  origin  of  the  family  indicating  an  antiquity,  which, 
among  a  people  so  wholly  illiterate,  may  be  confined  within  narrow 
limits.  In  an  article  of  faith  generally  received,  and  is  described  as 
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follows : — A  Brahman  widow,  who  supported  herself  by  begging  alms 
io  the  neighbouring  villages,  lived  at  Amaravati,  in  Kalahandi.  In 
her  wanderings  she  frequented  two  roads ^  on  one  of  which  she  always 
met  with  success,  and  on  the  other  returned  empty-handed.  Curious 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  success,  she  remarked  that  a  pigeon  had  built 
a  nest,  and  was  fitting  on  her  eggs  in  a  bamboo  tree.  She  secured 
the  eggs  and  carried  them  home,  when,  in  process  of  time,  two  male 
infkntfi  issued  from  the  shell.  Regardless  of  opprobrium,  the  widow 
reared  the  children,  whose  names  were  Sava  Chandru  and  Bahau 
Chandra.  The  eldest  received  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of  Sano 
Kimidi  in  marriage,  with  the  malo  as  her  dower.  The  issue  of  this 
marriage  was  the  Nolo  Bonso  familly — "Nolo"  signifying,  in  the 
Uriya  language,  "  a  tube"  or  ^  pipe,"  such  as  the  stem  of  the  bamboo. 
With  reference  to  the  hold  of  this  tradition  on  the  minds  of  the  Nolo 
Bonso  Patros,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  pigeon  is  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration,  and  its  flesh  scrupulously  avoided.  The  Raja  of 
Sano  Kimidi  belonged  to  that  line  of  princes  which  became  extinct 
when  Dharma  Devo  was  dispossessed  of  his  raj  by  Pitamboro  Devo, 
the  grandson  of  Bhimo  Devo,  while  it  is  possible  that  Sava  Chandra 
Devo's  invasion  may  be  identical  with,  or  at  least  that  he  may  be  a 
descendant  of,  that  Sava  Chandra,  who  received  the  malo  in  dower. 
Amaravati,  literally  employed  as  the  name  of  the  palace  of  Indra,  is  also 
mentioned  as  the  site  of  a  temple,  from  which,  propitiated  by  human 
sacriGce,  the  goddess  Manikeswari  Devi  came  forth  to  accompany  the 
enterprise  of  Bhimo  Devo. 

The  cause  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  this  family  into  the 
malo  is,  as  regards  Mahasinghi,  given  as  follows,  by  a  party  residing 
on  the  borders  of  the  Boad  Hill  Tracts.  It  is  meagre  in  detail,  and 
similar  in  character,  with  the  reason  assigned  for  the  influence  of  the 
Bissyes  of  the  neighbouring  malo — the  union  of  the  priestly  oflice  with 
the  regal  power.  Traces  of  a  previous  Uriya  population  are  also 
Tisible.  The  narrator,  a  member  of  the  Rogo  Patro  of  Barakommah, 
states  as  follows: — "We  are  of  the* Nolo  Bonso  race,  and  formerly 
dwelt  in  Kalahandi  and  Bastar.  At  the  time  of  our  first  connexion 
with  the  Kimidi  Malo,  people  of  the  Uriya  race,  called  'Kaunn 
Baranga,*  '  Nakko  Baranga,'  '  Tomakanga,'  and  '  Punjikinga,' 
inhabited  the  malo,  as  also  that  of  Boad.  By  caste,  they  are 
Amoniaeto  and  Bakto.  Though  Uriyas,  they  were  unfitted  to 
perform  the  worship  of  their  tutelary  goddess,  having  become  eaters 
of  flesh  and  drinkers  of  spirit,  and  have  assimilated  with  the  Kondhs. 
They  invited  us  into  the  country  from  Kalahandi  and  Bastar,  and 
located  us  in  Jarasingi.     In  those  days  there  was  no  Raja  in  the  malo ; 
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but,  resolving  to  appoint  one,  they  took  us  to  Balskapah,  of  the  Boad 
Male,  and  there  administered  to  us  an  oath  of  fidelity.  In  proceeding 
to  the  nomination  of  a  king,  they  made  a  hearth  of  unbaked  clay  ;  as 
also  an  earthen  vessel,  in  which  they  cooked  rice.  Then  they  cut  open 
the  stomach  of  a  pregnant  woman,  and,  tearing  off  the  skin,  formed  of 
it  the  cover  of  a  drum  to  precede  the  Raja.  They  determined  upon  the 
following  omen  :  if  they  could  split  a  bundle  of  green  bamboos  with  a 
blow  of  an  axe,  they  would  elect  a  Raja.  It  was  so  done,  and  a  person 
nominated  to  the  dignity.  They  brought  us  from  Balskapah,  and 
established  us  at  Mahasingi.  Subsequently  we  divided,  owing  to 
domestic  dissensions,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  the  country." 

In  regard  to  this  tradition,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  body 
of  Urijras  in  the  malo  is  called  collectively  "  Amoniaeto,**  and  forms 
the  last  clause  in  the  formula  quoted  in  page  20,  and  forming  the 
ground-work  of  the  present  inquiry. 

In  consonance  with  this  tradition,  the  worship  of  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  the  village  is  thus  given.  The  "  Jani,"  a  title  common  to 
both  Uriya  and  Kondh,  holds  a  fast  for  two  days.  He  then  carries 
fhe  sword,  which  is  her  sjrmbol,  to  her  temple ;  performs  his  ablutions ; 
and,  clothed  in  wet  garments,  besmears  the  shrine  with  cow  dung; 
he  then  lights  a  lamp,  and  pours  milk  and  clarified  butter  over  the 
image.  Next  day  the  people,  with  drums  and  music,  bring  a  goat  for 
sacrifice;  the  head  of  the  victim  is  washed,  and  rice  and  turmeric 
flour  poured  upon  it.  Seven  lines  are  then  drawn  on  the  ground  with 
the  rice  and  turmeric,  and  twenty  small  portions  of  the  former  are 
placed  on  leaves ;  the  victim  is  then  slain,  and  its  head  placed  upon 
the  rice ;  when  the  ofiiciating  priest  thus  addresses  the  goddess  : — 
"0  great  goddess!  the  Kauna  Baranga,  and  others,  dwelt  in  the 
land,  and  thou  wouldst  not  eat  rice  at  their  hands,  nor  receive  the 
offering  of  blood  ;  thou  causedst  us  to  be  brought  hither,  to  mako  us 
rulers.  We  therefore  offer  this  to  thee  with  outstretched  hand ;  we 
give  thee  the  blood  ;  drink  it,  we  pray  thee  !  We  sprinkle  the  imago 
with  water,  exclaiming.  Destroy  us  not ;  deal  not  falsely  with  ns !" 
He  then  distributes  the  flesh  of  the  victim  to  all  present,  saving  the 
head,  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  but  the  priest  to  touch.  Should  a 
buffalo  be  sacrificed,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  same  ritual  the  carcase 
is  deposited  without  the  temple,  and  devoured  by  the  Kondhs.  When 
a  person  suffers  from  fever,  or  is  subject  to  adversity,  fowls  and  eggs 
are  employed  as  offerings.  In  the  outer  portion  of  the  temple  is  a 
ddess  styled  "  Dua  Suni,"  at  whoso  door  three  lines,  marked  by  rice 
turmeric,  are  drawn  ;  and  the  offerings  being  presented  to  her, 
ievourcd  by  the  Doinlm. 
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The  dues  of  the  Godiah  are  three  sieves  full  of  rice  from  each 
Tillage  annually.  In  the  chase,  he  is  entitled  to  the  thigh — the  test 
of  his  authority.  A  moiety  of  the  property  of  an  Uriya^  who  may 
die  without  heirs,  escheats  to  him.  On  the  death  of  a  Malliko  he 
receives  a  buffalo  ;  and  at  the  investiture  of  his  successor,  presents  of 
Tarious  amounts.  Irrespective  of  this,  he  has  no  further  influence  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  a  Kondh  community. 

The  Godiah  and  his  followers  are  a  corporate  body,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  chief  executive.  He  is  empowered  to  visit  with  a  fine, 
within  certain  limits,  the  n)isdemeanor8  of  his  subordinates  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  he  offend  against  the  common  good,  the  Uriyas 
can  arraign,  and  on  conviction,  suspend  him  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Borjiri  Silo  Patro  be  known.  As  a  corporate  body,  they  are  addressed 
"Somosto  Dole,"  "Bahurka,"  "Behera  Doloyi,"  and  "  Patroiko  ;"  or, 
"to  the  bwly  of  the  l>olo  or  Uriya  people  ;"  "  the  official  servant," 
"  the  head  of  the  Dolo,"  and  "  the  Patro."  And,  again,  in  addressing 
their  superior,  the  Borjiri  Silo  Patro,  the  expression  "Somosto  Dolo,** 
"  Raja  Sri  Borjiri  Silo  Patroiko  Jonano,"  or  "  the  body  of  the  Uriyas." 

Of  the  immediate  subordinates  to  the  Godiah,  the  '^  Behera  Doloyi," 
or,  as  he  is  styled  in  other  places,  "  Dolbeherah,"  and  "  Dolopatti,** 
words  signifying  "  the  commander  of  an  army,"  holds  the  first  rank. 
He  is  generally  found  to  be  in  charge  of  some  village  or  subdivision 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Godiah.  Thus,  under  Rajindra  Patro, 
the  Godiah  of  Chandragiri.  the  immediate  control  of  Panigunda  rests 
with  Chokra  Behera  Doloyi.  In  Mahasinghi,  they  style  themselves 
"  Brahmano  Bonso,"  claiming  origin  from  a  Brahman  who  accompanied 
the  Nolo  Bonso  Patro  into  the  malo.     The  two  classes  intermarry. 

The  "Pradhani,"  signifying  "a  chief,"  or  "head-man,"  is  also 
vested  with  power  similar  to  the  Dolo  Behera.  Purushuttamo 
Pradhani  superintends  Srirampur,  subject  to  the  Tat  Raja  of  Gadda- 
por.  The  above  titles  are  applied  in  the  plains  to  the  head-man  of  a 
Tillage. 

The  "  Dondasanno,"  or  "executioner";  the  "  Dakkua,"  whose 
office  it  is  to  summon  the  Kondhs  ;  and  the  "  Pujari,"  or  "  village 
priest,"  comprise,  in  the  northern  godahs,  the  "  Behurka,"  who  carry 
out  the  Patro*s  wishes,  and  form  his  council.  These  men,  being 
Uriahs,  join  the  latter  in  a  common  bond  to  give  their  utmost  aid  in 
the  suppression  of  human  sacrifice ;  and  their  word  is  considered  to 
embrace  within  its  condition  the  "  Soniuto  Dolo,"  under  which  heaii 
maj  be  included  the  "  Paiks,"  or  "armed  retainers,"  who  are  of  two 
e  **  Santo,"  a  cla-ss  of  men  who  claim  royal  «lescont  through 
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but,  resolving  to  appoint  one,  the;  took  n 
Mulo,  and  tliere  admin ietore<l  to  us  nn  uulh  of  1^ 
to  the  nomination  of  a  king,  they  maJo  h,  li 
also  an  earthen  vessel,  in  which  ihcy  cbukci 
the  stomach  of  a  pregnant  woman,  n,iiil,  tea 
it  the  cover  of  a  dnim  to  precede  t)ie  Raja, 
following  omen  ;  if  they  conld  Bj.>lit  a  bnndlJ 
blow  of  an  axe,  they  would  elect  a  llaja. 
nominated  to  the  dignity.  They  broughtl 
established  us  at  Mahasingi.  Subsequec 
domestic  dissensions,  and  Bottled  in  various  ] 

In  regard  to  this  tradition,  it  will  be  I 
of  Uriyae  in  the  malo  is  called  collcotiveljl 
the  latft  olsase  in  the  formola  quoted  loJ 
ground-work  of  the  present  inquiry. 

In  consonance  with  this  tradition,  1 
goddess  of  the  village  is  thos  given, 
both  Uriya  and  Kondh,  Holds  a  fast  for  | 
die  Bwurd,  which  is  her  symbol,  to  her  U 
and,  clothed  in  wet  garments,  beamean  1 
he  then  lights  a  lamp,  and  ponre  milk  i 
ini<kge.     Next  day  the  people,  with  dm 
sacriBco ;   the  head  of  the  victim  i 
flour  poured  upon  it.     Seven  linea  ai 
the  rice  and  tnrraeric,  and  twenty  small  | 
placed  on  leaves ;  the  victim  is  timn  i 
the  rice ;  when  the  officiating  priest  thn^ 
"  0  great  goddess  !  the  Kauna  Baranga,  1 
land,  and  thou  wouldst  not  eat  i 
ofiering  of  blood  ;  thou  cansedat  un  to  be  i 
rulers.     We  therefore  offer  this  lo  llii>e 
give  thee  the  blood :  drink  it,  wc  fniiy  t! 
with  water,  exclaiming,  Destroy  ii-^  luiI 
He  then  distributes  the  flesh  of  tin,'  vict 
head,  which  it  is  unlawful  for  any  but  the  p 
buffalo  be  sacrificed,  on  the  conclusion  of  thel 
is  deposited  without  the  temple,  and  devoured  J 
a  [lereon  suffers  from  fever,  or  is  subject  to 
are  eniploycd  as  offerings.     In  the  outer  [ 
goddess  styled  "  Dua  Suni,"  at  whose  door  tbrfl 
and  turmeric,  are  drawn  ;  and  tlic  offerings 
are  devoured  hy  the  Dmnba. 
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an  illegitimate  channel ;   and  tlw  '^  OmaittOy"  whick  title  signifies 
^  steel,"  and  indicates  their  profession. 

A  few  artisans  reside  at  the  godah,  consisting  of  the  ^  Goroji/' 
or  ''carpenter";  *•  Loharo,"  "blacksmith";  "Gondo,"  "herdsman"; 
"Lambaro,"  "potter";  'Sandi,*  ^-distmer";  and  "  Bondari," 
"banker."  The  "Mali,"  or  "worshipper  of  Sira,"^  is  occasionally 
met  with  ;  and  one  fiunilj  of  the  Brahman  caste  resides  at  Gaddapor. 

The  "  Domba,"  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  plains^  ^  Fano,"  is  an 
outcast,  and  Htcs  oatdde  the  godah.  He  ia  hj  profession  a  trader, 
frequenting  the  fairs,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Patro,  who  nerer 
repairs  there  in  person.  He  also  manuttrtoies  rings  and  ornaments 
of  brass,  weares  strong  cloths,  and  is  the  musician  at  the  festivals  of 
the  Urija  or  Kondh.  As  in  the  Malo  of  Boad  and  Gumsar,  here 
also  his  chief  profits  would  spring,  were  it  not  for  our  interrentioDy 
from  the  sale  of  children  for  sacrifice. 

The  "Haddi,**  or  as  he  is  styled  by  the  Kondhs  "Gahangu,"  is  the 
same  class  as  the  Pariah  of  the  plains,  though  he  wiU  not  partake  of 
food  with  them.  He  is  bj  trade  a  basket  maker,  and  also  perfonna 
menial  offices  in  the  Urija  quarter  of  the  godah. 
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Art.  II. — Chronology  of  the  Medes,  from  the  Reign  of  Deioces  to 
the  Reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  or  ^Darius  the 
Mede.    By  I.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

[Read  June  5,  1858.] 

The  origin  and  duration  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  which  occupied 
so  important  a  position  in  early  Asiatic  history,  has  hcen  the  suhject 
of  attention  to  many  recent  writers.  The  Lectures  of  Niebuhr  on  the 
Medes  and  Persians  are  probably  familiar  to  us  all.  Dr.  Leonard 
Schmitz,  the  translat-or  of  Nicbuhr's  works,  has  recently  published  his 
matured  views  on  the  same  subject*.  Mr.  Johannes  Von  Gumpach' 
in  1852,  Professor  Brandis'  in  1853,  and  Jacob  Kruger*  in  1856,  have 
also  expressed  their  views  upon  Median  history  and  chronology  ;  and 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  the  works  of  Marcus  Von  Niebuhr  on 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  and  the  translation  of  Herodotus  by 
the  Rev.  George  Rawlinson,  have  appeared,  embracing  and  commenting 
upon  the  early  history  of  the  Medes. 

These  writers  have  all  treated  the  subject  more  or  less  upon  the 
same  chronological  outline,  which  has  long  been  accepted  as  defining 
the  true  limits  of  the  history  of  the  Median  empire  ;  and  as  they  have 
already  explained  in  the  most  efficient  manner  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  particular  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  add  anything  now  or  interesting  to  what  they  have  advanced,  while 
merely  treading  in  the  same  track.  Having,  however,  frequently 
expressed  my  conviction  that  the  commonly  received  chronology  of 
the  Median  empire  is  far  from  correct,  and  that  all  these  writers, 
therefore,  must  have  built  their  scheme  of  history  upon  a  false  founda- 
tion ;  and  being  persuaded  that  sufficient  data  are  in  our  possession 
for  framing  a  far  more  correct  system  of  dates ;  it  will  be  my  object 
to  lay  before  you  as  briefly  as  possible,  first,  a  corrected  outline  of 
the  chronology  of  the  period,  and  then  to  point  out  some  new  historical 
combinations  which  necessarily  flow  from  the  altered  position  of  the 
several  contemporaneous  kingdoms,  which  I  trust  may  prove  not 
uninteresting. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  touch  upon  those  extremely  remote 

'  Schmitz*8  Ancient  History. 

•  Die  ZeitrecknuDg  der  Babyl.  und  Assyrer :  Chronological  Table. 
'  Ronun  ABByriarum  tempora  omcndata,  pp.  1  —  10. 

*  Oeechichto  der  Assyrier  uiid  Irauier. 
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periods  of  Median  history,  referred  to  by  Berosus  and  the  later 
Arabian  historians,  who  speak  of  Median  dynasties  which  would 
carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  Nimrod  in  Assyria.  Nor  will  I  detain 
you  by  discussing  the  merits  of  Median  history  as  delivered  to  us  by 
Ctesias^  from  whom  we  have  receiyed  an  account  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  Herodotus,  contradicted  by  contemporaneous  Hebrew 
writers,  and  unsupported  by  recent  monumental  discoveries.  But 
following  the  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  those  four  kings  of  Media  spoken  of  by  that 
historian  afi  having  reigned  from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
from  the  Assyrians,  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Medes  by  tbo 
Persians.     According  to  Herodotus — 

Deioces,  the  first  king  of  Media,  reigned  53  years 

Phraortes.  his  son  „  22     „ 

Cyaxares,  his  son  „  40     „ 

Astjrages,  his  son  „  *S5     „ 

Making  together  a  period  of         150  years 

Now,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  length  of  each  of  these  separate 
reigns^  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  can  determine  with  exactness  the 
chronological  limits  of  any  one  of  them,  to  establish  the  correct  posi- 
tion of  all  four  reigns  throughout  the  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Let 
us,  then,  select,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  the  reign  of  Cyaxares, 
the  third  Median  king. 

In  his  reign  a  remarkable  solar  eclipse  is  spoken  of  as  having  led 
to  important  events  in  Median  history,  and  this  eclipse  affords  the 
means  of  fixing  the  time  of  the  events  with  extreme  accuracy. 
Cyaxares  had  been  at  war  for  six  years  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 
during  which  no  great  advantage  had  been  gained  on  either  side. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  fighting  their  last  battle,  suddenly  both 
armies  were  involved  in  total  darkness,  or,  as  Herodotus  describes  it, 
day  was  suddenly^  turned  into  night}.  Such  sudden  and  total  darkness, 
it  is  well  known,  can  only  be  produced  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — 
a  very  rare  occurrence  at  any  particular  spot  in  the  world.  No  partial 
eclipse,  however  large,  as  instanced  by  the  almost  total  eclipse  which 

^  ifmrivritf  "  suddenly."  The  sudden  failure  of  light  on  this  occasion  forms  an 
imp(Hrtant  element  in  considering  the  nature  of  the  eclipse.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
total  eclipse  in  Norway  in  1853  observes :  '*  As  long  as  the  least  bit  of  the  solar 
disk  was  visible,  there  was  a  diminution  of  light,  though  not  absolute  darkness; 
but,  the  moment  the  disk  was  completely  covered  by  the  moon,  darkness  was  as 
suddenly  produced,  as  when  in  a  room  the  last  candle  out  of  several  is  put  out.** 

^  Herodotus,  L.  i.  74. 
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oocnired  in  this  country  on  the  15th  of  March  last,  in  any  degree 
approaches  the  awful  ness  of  a  total  solar  eclipse,  as  described  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  phenomenon^  There  was  nothing  in  the 
effect  of  the  eclipse  of  March  last  (though  the  apparent  diameters  of 
sun  and  moon  were  so  nearly  equal,  that  it  was  doubtful  beforehand 
whether  the  eclipse  would  be  total  or  annular)  which  would  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  two  contending  armies.  On  the  occasion, 
however,  of  the  battle  between  the  Lydians  and  Modes,  the  armies 
were  so  terrified  that  they  desisted  from  fighting.  Peace  was  forth- 
with made  between  the  two  kings,  and  sealed  by  a  matrimonial 
alliance  between  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  and  Aryenis,  the 
daoghter  of  Alyattes.  Both  the  sudden  darkness  and  the  terror 
created  mark  a  total  eclipse.  Herodotus  adds,  that  this  eclipse  had 
been  predicted  to  the  louians  by  Thales,  as  about  to  happen  in  their 
oountry  in  the  very  year  in  which  it  occurred. 

If,  then,  we  can  ^x  the  date  of  this  eclipse,  we  shall  of  course 
know  the  exact  date  of  this  important  battle,  which,  we  are  told, 
preceded  the  £aJl  of  Nineveh',  and  obtain  one  fixed  poipt  in  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares.  We  shall  also  know  the  year  of  the  marriage  of 
Astyages,  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  from  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
time  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  his  grandson's  reign.  Now, 
there  are  only  three  eclipses  which  were  total  in  that  part  of  the  world 
daring  the  fifty  years  which  elapsed  between  b.c.  630  and  580,  within 
which  interval  the  battle  must  have  been  fought,  which  can  possibly 
he  supposed  to  have  occasioned  the  awful  darkness  which  led  to  such 
results — viz.,  the  eclipses  of  B.C.,  September  610,  May  608,  and 
May  585.  The  astronomers  Mayer,  Costard,  and  Stukeley,  in  the 
last  century,  calculated,  according  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
moon's  motion  of  their  day,  that  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  603  was  that  which 
put  an  end  to  the  battle  between  the  Modes  and  Lydians' ;  and  Dr. 
Hincks  still  endeavours  to  contend  for  that  date^  The  eminent  German 
chronologist  Ideler^,  on  the  authority  of  the  astronomer  Oltmanns, 
his  countryman,  fixed  upon  the  year  b.c.  610,  which  has  since  been 
generally  received :  and  this  is  the  date  adopted  by  Mr.  6rote^  Both 
these  years  well  agree  with  the  reckoning  of  the  common  chronology. 
They  are  both,  however,  at  variance  with  the  ancient  traditional  date, 

*  "The  phenomenon,  in  fact,  is  one  of- the  mo^t  terrible  that  man  can  witness ; 
md  nn  degree  of  partial  eclipses  gives  any  idea  of  its  horror.** — Airy*s  Lectnre  at 
Roj.  Inst.,  Feb.  4,  1853. 

'  Herod.,  L.  i.  103—136.  -^  Pliilosophical  Transactions,  a.d.  1754. 

*  Athenaeum,  Aug.  16,  1856.  ''  Handbuch  der  Chron.,  vol.  I  p.  209. 

*  Grote*8  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.,  p.  314,  note  2. 
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which,  by  Pliny^,  is  fixed  to  the  4th  year  of  the  48th  01ympiad= 
B.C.  585 ;  and  Clemens  Alezandrinus^  and  Solinus',  who  speak  of  the 
50th  and  49th  Olympiads,  can  only  point  to  the  same  eclipse. 

You  are,  perhaps,  aware,  that  from  the  year  1852,  when  the 
attention  of  astronomers  was  recalled  to  this  subject^  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  determination  of  the  true  date  of  this  eclipse  has  been  a 
matter  of  investigation  with  several  eminent  European  astronomers, 
as  being  a  question  of  great  astronomical  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  lunar  theory,  independently  of  its  historical  interest.  In 
the  course  of  their  investigation,  the  supposed  position  of  the  moon's 
shadow  during  each  of  these  three  eclipses  has  come  under  considera- 
tion, and  has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  its  conformity  with  the 
actual  known  position  of  the  moon's  shadow  during  several  eclipses 
of  a  later  date.  In  the  year  B.C.  310,  just  three  hundred  years  later 
than  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  610,  we  read,  in  Diodorus'  and  Justin^,  that 
Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  while  conducting  his  fleet  from 
Syracuse  to  a  spot  near  Cape  Bon,  on  the  coast  of  Africa'',  fell  in  with 
an  eclipse.  Jiis  fleet  had  been  chased  by  the  Carthagenians  on 
leaving  Syracuse  the  preceding  day,  and  is  said  to  have  escaped  in 
the  darkness  of  night.  On  the  following  morning,  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock,  a  sudden  darkness  came  on  which  greatly  alarmed  his 
crew,  and  the  stars  appeared.  On  the  morning  of  this  eclipse,  we  are 
certain  that  Agathocles  must  have  been  somewhere  within  one  hundred 
miles  north  or  south  of  Syracuse,  and  the  shadow  of  the  total  eclipse 
which  enveloped  his  fleet  must,  therefore,  have  fallen  within  those 
limits.  Now  it  is  found  by  calculation,  that  the  same  theory  which 
would  bring  the  moon's  shadow,  in  the  year  B.C.  610,  so  as  to  throw 
the  zone  of  total  darkness  any  where  over  Asia  Minor,  would  neces- 
sarily so  lower  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse  in  the  year 
B.C.  dlO,  as  to  throw  it  over  the  continent  of  Africa  far  too  much  to 
the  south  for  any  possible  position  of  the  fleet  of  Agathocles  to  have 
been  touched  by  it :  and  the  same  theory  which  would  raise  the 
position  of  the  shadow  in  B.C.  603,  so  as  to  cause  the  zone  of  total 
darkness  to  pass  anywhere  near  Asia  Minor,  would  so  raise  the  posi- 
tion of  the  shadow  in  the  year  B.C.  310,  as  to  throw  it  far  too  much 
to  the  north  for  any  posible  position  of  Agathocles  to  have  been 
reached  by  it :  while  the  theory  which  brings  the  shadow  of  the 
eclipse  of  b.c.  585,  where  ancient  history  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  passed, 

'  Hist.  Nat,  ii.  12.  2  ciem.  Alex.  Strom.  8. 

3  Solinus,  cap.  xv.  p.  25.  *  Atheneeum,  Aug.  1862. 

^  Diodorus,  L.  xx.  p.  735.  ^  Juatiu.  Iliat,  L.  xxii.  c.  v. 

^  Mr.  Airy's  paper,  Phil.  Trans.,  1853. 
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— yiz.,  throngh  Ionia,  and  therefore  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  on  the  direct  road  leading  from  Lydia  to  Media,  also  throws  the 
shadow  of  the  moon  in  the  time  of  Agathocles  not  far  from  Syracuse, 
where  we  are  certain  from  history  that  it  must  have  passed.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  proof,  the  details  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Airy's 
valuable  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1853,  that  the 
historical  date  b.c.  585,  or  4th  year  of  the  48th  Olympiad,  is  the  true 
date  of  this  eclipse^ ;  and  with  the  registered  motions  of  the  moon  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years,  before  him,  at  Greenwich  Observatory, 
and  with  a  practical  knowledge  therefore  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
her  motions,  he  has  "  expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  date  B.C.  585  is 
now  established  for  the  eclipse  of  Thales  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt'."  The  new  Lunar  and  Solar  Tables  of  the  German  astronomer 
Hansen,  published  last  year  by  our  Board  of  Admiralty,  lead  to  the 
same  result,  as  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  maps  :  since  which, 
Mr.  Airy  has  published  another  paper  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  1857,  testing  his  former  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  by  the  eclipse  of  Larissa  in  b.c.  557,  and 
the  eclipse  of  Stiklastad'  in  a.d.  1 030,  and  substantially  confirming 
them.  Thus  the  date  of  the  eclipse  now  scientifically  fixed  by  the  best 
astronomical  authorities,  coincides  with  the  date  handed  down  by  tradi- 
tion :  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  mark  of  extreme  hardihood  to  deny 
the  result  of  this  concurrent  testimony.  Nevertheless,  some  are  stiJl 
found  warmly  contending  against  it,  feeling  that  the  current  chrono- 
logy of  the  period  is  shaken  to  the  foundation  by  this  decision. 

Thales  is  said  to  have  predicted  a  good  olive  crop,  and  Anaxagoras 
to  have  foretold  the  fall  of  an  aerolite.  In  a  note,  with  the  initials 
H.  C.  R.,  to  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  it  is  observed  :  '^  The  prediction 
of  this  eclipse  by  Thales  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  prediction  of 

*  See  also  Mr.  Hind's  Letter  to  the  Athenseum,  28th  August,  1852. 

'  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Feb.  1 853. 

'  A  translation  of  Professor  Hansteen*8  paper  on  the  Eclipse  of  Stiklastad  will 
be  foand  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Chronological  Institute,  vol.  i.  p.  209.  It  i» 
clear,  from  the  account  of  the  battle  fought  near  Stiklastad  daring  this  eclipse, 
that  the  line  of  shadow  must  have  passed  farther  north  than  would  appear  from 
Hansen's  Tables.  It  is  also  clear,  that  the  shadow  in  the  time  of  Agathocles  must 
have  passed  much  further  north  than  the  Tables  place  it,  from  these  words  of 
Justin  :  ''  NuIIo  miiitum  sciente  quo  veheretur,  cursum  in  Africam  dirigit ;  cum 
onmes  out  in  lialiam  pnedatum  se,  aut  in  Sardinam  itoros  crederent.**  The  correc- 
tion of  the  position  of  these  two  shadows  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
shadow  in  b.c.  586  much  farther  north  in  Asia  Minor,  so  as  to  bring  it  upon  the 
road  leading  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  so  fully  described  by  Herodotus,  L.  v.  52 ;  for 
the  shadows  of  the  three  eclipses  are  all  affected  in  the  same  direction,  being  all  at 
Um  asc«adisg  node. 
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periods  of  Median  history,  referred  to  by  Berosus  and  the  later 
Arabian  historians,  who  speak  of  Median  dynasties  which  would 
carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  Nimrod  in  Assyria.  Nor  will  I  detain 
you  by  discussing  the  merits  of  Median  history  as  delivered  to  us  by 
Ctesias,  from  whom  we  have  received  an  account  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  Herodotus,  contradicted  by  contemporaneous  Hebrew 
writers,  and  unsupported  by  recent  monumental  discoveries.  But 
following  the  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus,  I  will  proceed  at  once  to 
fix  the  chronology  of  those  four  kings  of  Media  spoken  of  by  that 
historian  as  having  reigned  from  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  the  Medea 
from  the  Assyrians,  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Modes  by  the 
Persians.     According  to  Herodotus — 

Deioces,  the  first  king  of  Media,  reigned  53  years 

Phraortes.  his  son  „  22     „ 

Cyaxares,  his  son  „  40     „ 

Astjrages,  his  son  „  *S5    „ 

Making  together  a  period  of         1 50  years 

Now,  assuming  the  correctness  of  the  length  of  each  of  these  separate 
reigns,  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  can  determine  with  exactness  the 
chronological  limits  of  any  one  of  them,  to  establish  the  correct  posi- 
tion of  all  four  reigns  throughout  the  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Let 
us,  then,  select,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  the  reign  of  Cyaxares, 
the  third  Median  king. 

In  his  reign  a  remarkable  solar  eclipse  is  spoken  of  as  having  led 
to  important  events  in  Median  history,  and  this  eclipse  affords  the 
means  of  fixing  the  time  of  the  events  with  extreme  accuracy. 
Cyaxares  had  been  at  war  for  six  years  with  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 
during  which  no  great  advantage  had  been  gained  on  either  side. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  fighting  their  last  battle,  suddenly  both 
armies  were  involved  in  total  darkness,  or,  as  Herodotus  describes  it, 
day  was  suddenly^  turned  into  nights.  Such  sudden  and  total  darkness, 
it  is  well  known,  can  only  be  produced  by  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — 
a  very  rare  occurrence  at  any  particular  spot  in  the  world.  No  partial 
eclipse,  however  large,  as  instanced  by  the  almost  total  eclipse  which 

^  f^anivrjt,  "  suddenly.*'  The  sodden  failure  of  light  on  this  occasion  forma  an 
important  element  in  considering  the  nature  of  the  eclipse.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
total  eclipse  in  Norway  in  1853  observes :  '*  As  long  as  the  least  bit  of  the  solar 
disk  was  visible,  there  was  a  diminution  of  light,  though  not  absolute  darkness; 
but,  the  moment  the  disk  was  completely  covered  by  the  moon,  darkness  was  as 
suddenly  produced,  as  when  in  a  room  the  last  candle  out  of  several  is  put  out.'* 

^  Herodotus,  L.  i.  74. 
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of  thai  early  time,  I  assume  it  to  be  a  fact  established  for  ever,  that 
the  battle  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes  was  fought  in  the  year 
B.C.  5S5,  and  that  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  was  in  that  year  in  the 
fiill  vigour  of  his  power.  This  one  fact,  however,  is  subversive  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  Median  and  Persian  chronology  adopted  by  the 
authors  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded^  who  all  place  the  death  of 
Cyaxares  in  or  about  the  year  B.C.  595,  ten  years  before  the  battle 
could  have  been  fought ;  whereas  it  is  clear,  from  Herodotus,  that  he 
must  have  lived  several  years  after  that  event. 

Another  remarkable  event  connected  with  the  reign  of  Cyaxares, 
from  which  we  are  enabled  to  define  still  more  closely  the  time  of  his 
reign,  is  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrian  empire  by 
the  Medes  under  his  command.  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is  the 
last  event  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  mentioned  by  Herodotns,  and 
appears  therefore  to  have  happened  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Lydian 
war  in  B.C.  585.  The  Lydian  war,  he  tells  us,  had  been  carried  on  by 
the  king  of  Media,  in  the  time  of  Labynetus,  or  Nabopalassar,  ruler  of 
Babylon,  and  somewhere  within  those  twenty-eight  years  when  the 
Scythians  held  supreme  power  throughout  all  Asia.  From  which  we 
may  infer,  that  Labynetus  was  then  merely  local  or  tributary  ruler  of 
Babylon  under  the  Scythians^.  In  the  meanwhile,  Cyaxares  having 
grown  powerful  in  Media,  prepared  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Scythians.  He  had  strengthened  himself  already  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son,  Astyages,  to  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lydia  in  B.C.  585. 
He  now,  as  wo  learn  from  Abydenus',  formed  another  alliance, 
by  marrying  his  daughter,  Amuhea,  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of 
Nabopalassar,  or  Labynetus,  ruler  of  Babylon,  who  was  acting  as 
general  of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  Nineveh. 

The  Babylonians,  probably  headed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
Medes  under  Cyaxares  (the  Nebuchadonosor  and  Ahasuerus  of  the 
book  of  Tobit),  now  besieged  Nineveh,  which  fell  after  a  long  siege, 
Saracus,  king  of  Nineveh,  (Assaracus,  Assarac,  or  Assarac-bal,  son  of 
Esarhaddon,)  who  had  probably  been  set  upon  that  throne  by  the 
Scythians,  on  the  expulsion  of  Nabopalassar  the  usurper,  perishing  in 

'  Herodotus  does  not  speak  of  him  as  king  of  Babylon,  but  as  AatvptfTos  *o 
Ba^v\a>PioSj  L.  i.  74. 

-  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  Aucher.,  Part  I,  p.  27.  Abydeuus  here  speaks  of  the 
daughter  of  Astyages,  not  of  Cyaxares,  having  married  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  he 
has  probably  written  Astyages,  for  Astibares,  who  was  Cyaxares,  as  we  may  infer 
from  a  fragment  -of  Eupolemus  (Muller's  Frag.,  vol.  iii.  p.  229),  who  records  an 
expedition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Astibares  against  Syria  and  Judaea.  The  same 
error  may  have  led  Cicero  and  Solinus  to  have  placed  the  eclipse  of  Thales  in  the 
reign  of  Astyages,  which  is  clearly  incorrect. 
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the  flames.  If  we  allow  three  years  for  preparations  and  for  the  si^ 
of  that  ^rreat  city,  after  the  termination  of  the  Lydian  war,  we  shall 
arrive  at  the  year  B.C.  581  as  the  date  of  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  in  which  year  I  am  disposed  to  place  the  event.  But  if 
Cyaxares  was  living  in  the  year  B.c.  581,  and  reigned  only  forty  years, 
he  could  not  have  come  to  the  throne  earlier  than  the  year  b.c.  620  ; 
and  his  father,  Phraortes,  who,  we  are  told,  was  slain  in  battle  by  a 
king  of  Nineveh,  could  not  have  died  earlier  than  about  the  same  year. 
Who,  then,  was  king  of  Nineveh  in  the  year  b.c.  620,  who  slew 
Phraortes  ?  Undoubtedly  Nabopalassar  was  then  king  of  Babylon,  as 
fixed  by  an  eclipse  restored  at  Babylon  in  his  5th  year,  in  the 
1 27th  year  of  the  aera  of  Nabouassar,  or  b.c.  621  :  and  I  have  before 
shown,  from  the  Chalda9an  historians,  that  Nabupalsar,  or  Nabo- 
palassar, was  also  king  of  Nineveh  as  well  as  Babylon^  Phraortes, 
therefore,  was  slain  by  this  king.  This  fact,  thus  ascertained,  enables 
us  to  fix  the  precise  year  of  the  death  of  Phraortes,  and  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Cyaxares,  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty.  For  Phraortes, 
king  of  Media,  is  the  same  as  Arphaxad,  king  of  Media,  of  the  book 
of  Judith,  who,  according  to  the  Vulgate  edition  of  that  book,  was 
slain  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  king  of  Nineveh.  Now,  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nabopalassar  over  Nineveh  and  Babylon  was 
B.c.  614.  Phraortes,  therefore,  was  slain  in  that  year,  and  Cyaxares 
came  to  the  throne  of  the  Modes  in  the  year  b.c.  613. 

We  thus  obtain  the  dates  of  the  accession  of  each  of  the  four  kings 
of  Media  as  follows  : — 

Deioces  .53  years  from  b.c.  688 

Phraortes     .  .22  „  635 

Cyaxares  .40  „  613 

Astyages      ...       35  „  573  to  539 

Thus,  the  first  year  of  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  under  Deioces  fell  in 

the  year  b.c.  688,  and  the  death  of  Astyages  in  the  year  b.c.  539. 

This  arrangement  of  Median  chronology  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 

fact,  that  it  clears  up  one  of  the  greatest  perplexities  in  the  account  which 

Herodotus  gives  of  these  times'.     Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  counts 

1 50  years  from  the  first  of  Deioces  to  the  last  of  Astyages.    But  when 

he  comes  to  speak  of  the  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  he  writes  : 

"  The  Medes  thus  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  which  they  had  held 

for  128  years,  excepting  only  the  time  of  the  Scythian  dominion.** 

Now,  128  years  and  150  years,  calculated  from  the  same  point,  cannot 

both  end  in  the  last  year  of  Astyages.      The  explanation   of  the 

*  Journ.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  xv.  part  2,  p.  420. 

*  S«e  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  tlii*  TranA  of  Chron.  lust.,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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diffienltj  is  here  perfectly  simple.  For  Astyages  was  conquered,  as 
all  ancient  authorities  agree,  about  the  55th  Olympiad :=  B.C.  560. 
Add  128  years  to  560.  and  we  come  to  the  year  B.C.  688,  as  the  first 
year  of  the  dominion  of  the  Modes;  andcounting  150  years  downwards 
from  that  date,  we  come  to  the  year  b.c.  539,  for  the  last  of  Astyages. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  authority  is  there  for  supposing  that 
the  ancients  placed  the  last  year  of  Astyages  so  low  as  the  year 
B.C.  539 1  A  reference  to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  will  satisfy  ns  that 
this  was  a  very  early  arrangement  of  the  years  of  that  king.  It  has 
been  before  observed,  that  there  are  three  versions  of  what  is  called 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy^  each  differing  from  the  other,  being,  as  I 
eonoeive,  three  different  attempts  to  reconcile  the  then  recognized 
chronology  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  with  the  fixed  and  unfixed 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  In  two  of  these  copies,  as  stated 
below*,  we  observe  that  Nabonadins,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  is 
identified  with  Astyages ;  and  the  last  year  of  his  reign  is  placed  in 
B.C.  539.  And  one  of  the  copies  even  assigns  thirty-four  years  as 
the  length  of  the  king's  reign,  which  we  know  to  be  the  length,  within 
a  year,  of  the  reign  of  Astyages — not  of  Nabonadius,  who  only  reigned 
seventeen  years.  The  years  of  the  reign  begin  in  B.C.  572,  and  end 
in  B  c.  539,  in  accordance  with  the  dates  alrea^ly  ascertained. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  identification  of  Astyages  with 
Nabonadius  is  incorrect.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  these  two 
early  documents  remains,  in  proof  that  the  compilers  considered  the 
reign  of  Astyages  to  have  ended  in  the  year  b.c  539.  My  own 
conviction  also  is,  that  the  third  copy  of  the  Canon  was  framed  upon 
the  same  principle.  For  the  list  of  kings  in  this  copy,  ending  with 
Nabonadius,  is  headed  '^Assyrian  and  Median **  kings',  as  distinguished 


*  See  Jour.  R.  A.  S.,  vol.  xv,  part  2,  p. 


423. 
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*  Petaviua.  li^tt.  Temp.,  vol.  ii*  p.  0\6. 
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/rom  the  Persian  kings  who  foUow.  Unless,  therefore,  Nabonadios  was 
supposed  to  be  Astjages,  there  would  be  no  single  Mede  in  the  list 

Such  is  the  well-defined  outline  of  Median  chronology,  from 
Deioces  to  Astjages,  as  deduced  from  Herodotus,  and  as  I  believe  it  to 
iiave  been  understood  in  ancient  times ;  which  alone  also  is  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  date  B.C.  585,  which  no  ancient  authority  ever 
doubted  was  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales. 

Let  us,  then,  arrange  this  Median  chronology  side  by  side  with 
the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Judaoa, 
and  mark  the  results  : — 


B.O. 

Jadttft. 

Nineveh. 

Babylon. 

Lydia. 

Media. 

V04 

•  ••• 

■  ••  • 

.  ■  •  • 

Gyges 

V02 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

BelibuB 

701 

HeKekiah 

699 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

Apronadius 

692 

•  •  •  • 

■  ■ .  ■ 

Mesessimordac 

689-« 

M  Hezeklah 

3  Sennacherib .... 

• .  •  • 

•  ••• 

Deiooes 

680 

V       .... 

• '  •  • 

Asaradinus, 
viceroy       of 
Sennacherib 

672 

Manaawh 

^67 

•  ••• 

Eearfaaddon         ^Saosduchiniis, 

orSarchedon 

666 

•  ••• 

•  ■•• 

•  •.• 

Ardys 

647 

•••• 

•••« 

Kiniladinus 

SS5 

.... 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  •  •• 

Phraortea,  < 
Arphaxad 

626 

•  •  •• 

Nabupalaar,     or  =  Nabopalaaaar 

Sar-nabupal^  or 

SardanapaliiB, 

usurper 

617 

Amon 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

Sadyattes 

616 

Josiah 

613 

.... 

.... 

•  •• « 

•  ••• 

Cyaxares,  < 
Abasuems  L 

606 

•  «•• 

• . .  • 

Invasiok  of  thb  Sctthianb 

606 

•  ■  •• 

SaracoB,  or  Affla- 
rac-ba],  son  of 
E8arhaddon,8et 
on  the  throne  by 
the  Scythians 

Nabopalafwar, 
governor  un- 
der the  Scy- 
thians for  28 
years 

605 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

Alyattes 

585 

.... 

EcLiFSBOF  Thales 

584 

Jehohahaz 

583 

Jehoiakim 

581 

■  *  *  • 

Saracus      bums 

Fall  of  Ninevxh 

himself  in  his 

palace 

^  This  transposition  of  compound  titles  is  very  common  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. For  instance :  "  Eli^m»'  for  "  Ammi-el,"  "  Aha«-iah"  for  "  Jeho-ahAS,** 
**  Asah-eP*  for  <'  El-asah/*  «  Eli-eliama"  for  <<  Ishnupel.**-- See  Lord  A.  Hervey 
on  the  Genealogies,  p.  116. 
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580 
572 


559 

548 
5S8 


587 


5S6 

5S5 
5S3 

580 
529 


528 
521 


518 
498 


Jadttft. 


Babylon. 


Kebuchadnezzftr 
Jechoniah 
Zedekiah 

11  Zedekiah»19  Nebuchad- 
nezzar 
S  • 


Lydia. 


Media. 


Persia. 
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Astyages 


9 


i 


a 


f  I 


s 


H 


44  Alyattes 


CrOBBOB 


CyazarealLjOr 
AhaaaeruB, 
husband  of 
Esther 


45  Nebnchad-      =12  Croesus        =8  Cyazares 

nezzar 
Evilmerodac 
Nereglissar 

Fall  of  Babtlon  »  9  Cyazares 

Nabonadius,  yice- 

roy  under  Cam- 

byses 


Cyms,  fiither  of 
Cambyses 


Darius,adopted 
son  of  Aha- 
suems,  son  of 
Hyntaspes 


Cambyses^nof 
Cynu^usband 
of  Mandane 
=  2  Cambyses 


8  Cambyses 

1  Camb  ^€8  SB 
Kini^  OA  Baby- 
lon 

Cyrus,  Bon  jf 
Cambyses 


Qyms,  son  of  Cambyses,  deposes  Nebonadius 

IkriuSy  son  of  Ahasuerus,  takes  the  kingdom,  being  about  62  years  of  age 


The  chronology  of  each  of  these  separate  lists  of  kings  rests 
upon  its  own  independent  foundation,  the  proofs  of  which  are 
eliewhere  given\  but  into  which  we  shall  not  now  enter.  I  will 
■lerelj  say  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  important  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  is  fixed 
to  the  forty-five  years  running  from  B.C.  580  to  536.  According 
to  Berosus,  this  king  reigned  forty-three  years.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  reigned  forty-five  years.  This  discrepancy 
is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  he  took  command  of  his  father's  armies 
about  two  years  before  his  father's  death'.  His  first  year  in  Scripture 
ia  eoonted  from  his  association  with  his  father  in  B.C.  580,  after  the 
capture  of  Nineveh.  The  first  year  of  his  sole  reign  is  counted  from 
B.C.  578.     The  dates  are  thus  ascertained  : — 

L  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign  after  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  585 ; 

>  Trans.  Chron.  Inst,  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  113,  131,  194,  270. 
'  JosepbuSk  Con.,  Ap.  i. 
TOIi.  XTH.  K 
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becaase  Abydenus^,  copying  from  Chaldean  sources,  and  writing  in 
the  early  ago  of  tho  successors  of  Alexander,  tells  us  that  he  began 
to  reign  soon  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  which  event  we  have  already 
fixed  at  about  the  year  b.c.  581,  four  years  after  the  eclipse.  His 
first  year,  therefore,  could  not  be  earlier  than  B.C.  580. 

II.  Demetrius',  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  writing  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  states,  that  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  338  years  and  3  months  before  the  reign  of  Philopator, 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  November,  B.C.  222, — thus  making  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  year  of  the  Captivity,  B.C.  560, 
and  his  first  year,  therefore,  B.C.  578.  Demetrius,  however,  thus 
places  the  Captivity  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  sole  reign  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  instead  of  in  the  nineteenth  from  association  with 
his  father. 

III.  St.  Matthew  counts  fourteen  generations  from  the  captivity 
of  the  Jews  (in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar)  to  the  birth  of 
Christ.  These  generations  are  not  generations  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
from  father  to  son,  because  we  know  from  St.  Luke  that  there  were 
no  less  than  twenty-two  generations  in  that  period^  They  are  gene- 
rations in  the  sense  spoken  of  by  Herodotus,  when  he  counts  five 
generations  from  Semiramis  to  Nitocris,  and  explains  elsewhere  that 
three  generations  were  counted  to  one  hundred  years*.  The  Jews 
appear  to  have  calculated  differently.  With  them  forty  years  was 
counted  for  a  generation.  Placing,  therefore,  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the 
year  B.C.  3,  we  have  40  x  14  =  560  + 2=b.c.  562  for  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  b.c.  580  for  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

IV.  The  Chaldean  historians  compute  eighty-eight  years  from 
Sennacherib  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  I  have  before  shown  that  the  first 
year  of  Sennacherib = 36th  year  of  HuIsbus,  was  b.c.  690  or  691,  and 
that  he  ceased  to  reign  about  the  year  b.c.  668.  Counting,  therefore, 
eighty-eight  years  from  his  death,  we  come  to  the  year  b.c.  580  for 
the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  list  of  the  kings  of  Media.  With  the 
death  of  Astyages,  who  is  said  to  have  left  no  male  heir,  Herodotus 
terminates  abruptly  the  empire  of  the  Modes ;  and  from  thenceforth 
considers  that  the  Persians,  under  Cyras,  the  father  of  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  became  supreme  and  sole  governors  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  empire.  In  this  conclusion  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Herodotus  was  incorrect  This  accomplished  Greek,  travelling  as  a 
stranger  through   Persia,   has   selected   from  the   various  traditions 

>  Easeb.  Chron.  Arm.,  p.  27.  '  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  i. 

»  Trans.  Chron.  Inst.,  vol.  1.  p.  63.  *  Herod.,  i.  184;    i.  142. 
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earrent  amongst  the  Persians  in  his  day,  what  ho  conceived  to  be  the 
trae  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus.  But  he 
admits  at  the  same  time,  that  other  histories  of  Cyrus  were  then 
extant.  Another  equally  accomplished  Greek  of  a  later  date  has 
thooght  it  necessary  to  correct  his  statements.  Xenophon,  who  had 
mixed  with  Persians  of  the  highest  rank  of  his  day,  and  had  made 
careful  inquiries  of  them  with  a  view  to  his  History  of  Cyrus,  has 
handed  down  to  us  a  widely  different  statement,  an<l  has  given  a 
lively  history  of  the  political  state  of  Media  and  Persia  after  the  death 
of  Astyages.  He  shows  us  that,  while  Media  and  Persia  were  bound 
together  in  close  confederacy,  and  by  family  alliances,  after  the  death 
of  Astyages,  each  of  those  kingdoms  still  retained  its  own  independent 
prince.  He  tells  us  that  Astyages  had  a  son,  who  was  heir  to  his 
dominions ;  and  that  during  the  reign  of  that  son  over  such  portion 
of  his  dominions  as  remained  unsubdued  by  the  Assyrians,  Cambyses 
was  also  reigning  in  Persia,  and  that  Cyrus,  his  son,  had  not  yet  come 
to  the  throne.  Now,  one  or  other  of  these  two  histories  is  certainly 
nntme.  If  Cyrus,  who  conquered  Babylon,  was  at  the  time  sole 
monarch  over  all  Asia,  Cambyses  and  Cyaxares  could  not  have  been 
reigning  independently  in  Persia  and  Media  when  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses. 

Fortunately  we  are  enabled  to  adjudicate  between  these  two 
historians,  on  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary  witness  of  the  highest 
character.  At  the  very  time  we  are  s})caking  of,  that  is  both  before 
and  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  there  was  living  an  eunuch  of  high 
rank  and  of  transcendent  abilities,  who  had  held  office  under  the  kings 
of  Babylon,  and  who,  after  Babylon  was  taken,  was  equally  distin- 
guished in  the  Court  of  Persia.  The  Jewish  captive,  Daniel,  himself 
of  royal  extraction,  had  raised  himself  to  the  highest  positions  in  the 
State ;  he  must  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  persons  and 
politics  of  the  reigning  princes  of  his  day ;  and  no  one  was  so  compe- 
tent to  write  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of  the  Modes  and  Persians 
aboat  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Babylon.  Now,  although  Daniel  has 
not  andertaken  to  record  the  annals  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  he  has 
left  us  incidentally,  in  a  few  words,  so  perfect  a  picture  of  the  political 
relations  of  those  kingdoms  at  that  time,  as  to  enable  us  to  decide 
between  the  conflicting  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  to 
pronounce,  without  fear  of  error,  which  of  the  two  has  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  truth.  He  pictures  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  just 
before  the  taking  of  Babylon,  under  the  symbol  of  a  ram  with  two 
homs^ ;  and  these  two  horns,  he  tells  us,  represent  the  two  kings,  or 

'   Dan.  viii.  20. 
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kingdoms^  of  Media  and  Persia.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct  and 
decisive  than  this  image,  if  Daniel  had  not  written  another  word. 
He  adds,  however — while  placing  Media  as  the  predominant  kingdom 
at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  that  the  horn,  or  kingdom,  which 
rose  last — viz.,  Persia,  should  afterwards  become  the  prevailing  power 
— and  this  twofold,  yet  united  empire,  he  describes  as  extending  itself 
westward,  and  northward,  and  southward,  from  Susa,  on  the  river 
Ulai,  in  the  province  of  Elam.  Thus  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and 
Persia,  in  the  days  of  Daniel,  were  united  into  one  sovereign  head ; 
neither  of  the  two  was  looked  upon  as  subject  to  the  other,  but  both 
combined  to  form  one  federal  State,  and  so  remained  for  a  while,  after 
Susa  had  become  a  principal  seat  of  government.  In  conformity  with 
this  symbol  of  federal  union  and  equality,  we  read,  therefore,  in  the 
book  of  Esther*,  writteu  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  of  the  ^"^  power  of 
Persia  and  Media^'  as  distinguished  from  'Uhe  nobles  and  princes 
of  the  provinces,"  and  also  of  the  ''book  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia ^  The  Behistun  inscription',  almost 
in  the  same  words  as  Esther,  speaks  frequently  of  ^'Persia  and 
Media,  and  the  dependent  provinces;"  and  Daniel  refers  to  the 
'Maws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,'"  and  declares  that  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon  shall  be  "  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persian^!* 
The  contemporary  evidence  of  Daniel,  therefore,  establishes  the 
accuracy  of  Xenophon,  as  regards  the  independence,  and  political 
equality  of  Media  and  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Babylon^ 
and  also  as  regards  the  titular  precedence  of  Media  up  to  that  time  as 
the  superior  power;  and  as  decidedly  sets  aside  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  that  Media  had  then  become  a  subject  province  of  the 
full-grown  Persian  empire.  The  kingdom  of  Media  did  not  cease  to 
exist  with  Astjrages ;  but  some  Median  prince,  we  infer,  must  have 
inherited  the  throne  of  that  king.  When  Xenophon,  therefore,  affirms 
that  Cjuxares,  son  of  Astyages,  was  that  prince,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  he  has  stated  the  truth,  and  that  a  fifth 
Median  king  really  reigned.  I  assume  it  then  to  be  a  fact,  that 
Cyaxares  II.  succeeded  his  father  Astyages  in  Media. 

Xenophon  has  been  very  particular  in  his  account  of  the  war  with 
Babylon,  and  of  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  in 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  II.,  and  his  account  is  found  to  be  in  remarkable 
agreement  with  what  we  collect  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  but 
having  affixed  no  dates  to  his  history,  we  are  unable  to  collect  from 

1  Esther,!.  2;  x.  2. 

-  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  z.  p.  xviii. 
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the  Darrative  how  loDg  Cyaxares  II.  remained  on  the  throne.  All 
we  know  ie,  that  if  his  father  Astjages  ceased  to  reign  in  b.c.  539^ 
Cjaxares  must  hare  hegun  to  reign  in  B.C.  538.  There  is  yot  another 
historian  of  these  times,  however,  to  be  consulted,  who  relieves  us 
from  this  difficulty.  For  at  this  point  an  interesting  historical  com- 
bination arises  out  of  the  new  arrangement  of  dates  before  us^  leading 
to  the  fact  that  Cyaxares  must  have  reigned  many  years. 

While  Xenophon  has  preserved  the  history  of  this  second  Median 
king  bearing  the  title  Cyaxares,  a  Hebrew  writer — some  say  Jehoiakim, 
son  of  Joshua  the  high  priest — has  preserved  the  record  of  a  second 
king,  bearing,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  title  Ahasuerus,  the  first 
of  that  title  having  been  king  of  Media.  Now,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Ahasuerus  and  Cyaxares  are  one  and  the  same  title,  for 
several  cogent  reasons  : — 

I.  Because  Nineveh  was  coni^uered,  according  to  Herodotus,  by 
Cyaxares  I.;  and  the  Median  king  who  conquered  Nineveh,  according 
to  the  book  of  Tobit,  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Ahasuerus. 

II.  Because  the  Hebrew  title  ICmilOTN,  without  the  vowel  points, 
is  "  Achshurush"  or  "  Achsurus,"  which,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
languages,  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  title  A^opcr,  or  "  Axares,"*  and  the 
Median  title  "yakstarra"^  as  given  in  the  Median  transcript  of  the 
Behistun  inscriptions,  which  represents  Cyaxares.  The  first  syllable 
**Cy,"  in  Cyaxares,  we  know,  is  merely  an  affix  signifying  "king," 
as  in  the  instances  K6-Cobab,  Ke-Caus,  Ke-Rhosru,  K6-Lhorasp, 
Ke-Gushtasp,  in  the  Zendavesta^ 

III.  Because,  if  not  Cyaxares,  Ahasuerus  II.  must  represent  either 
Artaxerxes,  or  Xerxes,  as  many  still  contend.  But  the  Hebrews  could 
not  have  written  l^TICTlh^,  or  "  Achshurush,"  for  either  of  the  two 
latter  titles ;  because  we  know  that  they  wrote  h^JlKflCfniTIl"^,  or 
**  Artakshastha,"  for  "  Artaxerxes,"  and  would  therefore,  we  may 
assume,  have  written  l^TW\t^,  or  "  Kshastha,"  for  "  Xerxes."  More- 
over, the  title  **  Xerxes,"  as  found  on  contemporary  monuments,  was 
written  "  Khshayarsha,'*  as  in  the  Persian  transcript  of  the  Behistun 
inscription,  and  "  Khshaarsha,"  or  "  Khshirsha,"  in  the  Hierogljrphic, 
without  the  distinguishing  character  "  Ach"  in  the  beginning,  which 
is  found  in  A^cr,  Achshurush,  and  Vakstarra. 

Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  therefore,  is  Ahasuerus  II.  of  the  book 
of  Esther  ;  and  it  immediately  follows,  from  this  identification,  that 
Cyaxares,  fifth  king  of  Media,  reigned  not  less  than  fourteen  years ; 


»  Joarnal  of  the  Ro^  Asiatie  Soeiety,  vol  xv.  part  1,  p.  125. 
'  Zend.,  VOL  ii.  p.  422. 
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and  that,  if  he  came  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  538,  he  must  still  have  been 
reigning  in  the  year  B.C.  525,  when  Cambyses  was  on  the  throne  of 
Persia. 

The  reign  of  Ahasuerus  has  been  so  shifted  from  place  to  place 
by  interpreters  of  sacred  history,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
it  in  harmony  with  the  common  chronology,  and  the  title  has  been 
identified  with  so  many  different  Median  and  Persian  kings,  that  some 
have  been  led  to  doubt  whether  the  book  of  Esther,  which  contains 
his  history,  is  not  altogether  fiction.  But  if  the  title  is  really — as  I 
am  satisfied  it  is — the  same  as  Cyaxares,  it  occurs  exactly  in  the 
periods  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  and  should  be  found  to 
represent  those  two  kings  of  Media  only  who  bore  that  title,  and  no 
other  kings  whatsoever.  When  it  is  proposed  to  identify  Ahasuerus, 
as  in  the  common  chronology,  first  with  Cyaxares,  then  with  Astyages, 
then  with  Cambyses,  and  again  with  Xerxes  or  Artaxerxes,  we  may 
well  reject  such  suggestions  as  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  only  to 
be  wondered  at  that  such  a  series  of  misidentifications  should  have 
passed  current  up  to  the  present  time  as  the  true  exposition  of  this 
part  of  sacred  history.  To  accept  such  a  string  of  contradictions,  is 
to  assume  that  the  Jews,  who,  throughout  the  period  of  their  captivity, 
were  in  frequent  contact  and  favour  with  the  princes  under  whom  they 
served,  and  who  wrote  their  histories  while  those  princes  were  living, 
were  either  ignorant  of  their  real  titles,  or  that  they  have  wilfully 
and  systematically  misrepresented  them.  Such  an  idea  is  inconceiv- 
able of  any  people,  much  less  of  the  Jews. 

I  have  observed  that  the  title  and  reign  of  Ahasuerus  when  iden- 
tified with  the  title  and  reign  of  Cyaxares,  fall  in  the  periods  where  we 
expect  to  find  them.  The  events  of  the  book  of  Esther  must  have  taken 
place  within  fifty  years  after  the  eighth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when 
Jechoniah  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon ;  because  Mordecai^,  one  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  scenes  described  in  that  book,  was  carried 
captive  with  Jechoniah,  that  is  to  say,  as  already  ascertained,  in  the 
year  B.C.  573.  The  first  year  of  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus=B.c.  538, 
which  is  thirty-five  years  later  than  the  date  of  Jechoniah's  captivity, 
well  agrees  therefore  in  point  of  time.  As  Ahasuerus  I.,  who  destroyed 
Nineveh,  falls  in  with  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  I.,  who  destroyed 
Nineveh  ;  so  Ahasuerus  II.  of  the  book  of  Esther  necessarily  falls  in 
with  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  II.,  in  whose  reign  Babylon  was  taken  by 
Cyrus.  The  reign  of  this  king  thus  loses  all  its  vagueness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  position  and  character  ;  its  limits  become  fixed  between  the 

^  Esther,  ch.  ii.  5,  d. 
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years  B.C.  538  and  some  year  later  than  b.c.  525  ;  and  two  historians, 
one  a  Greek,  the  other  a  Hebrew,  are  found,  when  compared  together, 
to  have  noted  the  events  of  all  but  the  few  last  years  of  his  reign, 
each  taking  up  the  history  when  dropped  by  the  other,  and  each 
portraying  his  character  with  remarkable  consistency,  as  a  weak, 
hasty,  capricious,  self-indulgent,  and  luxurious  prince  in  all  his  ways. 

It  is  from  Xenophon  only  that  we  learn  anything  concerning  the  * 
two  first  years  of  this  king's  reign.  On  the  death  of  Astyages*  in 
Media,  he  tells  us  that  Cyaxares,  brother  to  the  mother  of  Cyrus,  took 
the  throne  ;  that  the  reigning  king  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  was  then 
he  who-  had  conquered  the  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  and  Hyrcanians, 
and  was  about  to  invade  Bactria,  a  portion  of  the  Median  dominions, 
who  could  be  no  other  than  Nebuchadnezzar',  under  whom  the  king- 
dom of  Babylon  reached  its  fullest  extent ;  that  Croesus  was  the  ally 
of  this  king  of  Babylon  in  the  proposed  invasion,  which  we  know  from 
Herodotus  took  place  about  three  years  before  his  fall;  that  Abradates 
was  at  the  time  king  of  Susa,  an  ally  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
probably  a  tributary  king ;  and  that,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Carobyses,  husband  of  Mandane,  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  and 
Cyrus,  his  son,  not  yet  a  king.  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  table  of 
chronology  before  us,  that  the  year  B.C.  537,  or  second  year  of  Cyaxares, 
was  the  last  year  but  one  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  that 
B.C  537  was  the  last  year  but  two  of  the  reign  of  Croesus  ;  and,  from 
one  of  the  very  few  dates  fixed  by  Herodotus,  we  know  that  Cambyses 
had,  in  the  same  year  b.c.  537,  just  taken  the  reigns  of  government 
in  Persia ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  in  the  year  that  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  entered  his  twentieth  year,  that  Cyrus  his  father  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  that  is  to  say,  in  b.c.  537 ^ 

I  will  now  establish  beyond  doubt,  from  a  passage  in  Megasthenes, 
Uiat  such  must  have  been  the  exact  relative  position  of  the  several 
reigns  of  Cyaxares,  Croesus,  Cyrus,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  latter  king.  Megasthenes  thus  writes  :  ^^  It  is 
related  by  the  Chaldeans,  that  as  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  went  up  upon 

*  Xenophon,  v.  2. 

2  Herodotus  affirms,  that  it  was  against  Labynetus,  son  of  Labynetut  and 
NUocria  who  were  living  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse  in  B.C.  685,  that  Cyrus  made 
war,  i.e.,  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopalassar,  which  latter  was  living  till 
the  destruction  of  Nineveh  after  the  eclipse. — L.  L,  188  and  74. 

'  Darius  had  entered  his  seventy-second  year,  in  the  year  b.c.  485,  when  he 
died,  according  to  Ctesias.  He  had  entered,  therefore,  his  twenty-second  in 
B.C.  535,  and  his  twentieth  in  b.c.  537.  Herodotus,  in  the  confusion  of  his 
chronology,  places  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Cambyses,  grandson  of  this  Cambyses, 
instead  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  who  married  Mandane. 
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bis  palace,  he  was  possessed  by  some  god ;  and  he  cried  out,  '  Oh  ! 
Babylonians,  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  foretell  unto  you  a  calamity  which 
must  shortly  come  to  pass,  which  neither  Belus,  my  ancestor,  nor  his 
queen,  Beltis,  have  power  to  persuade  the  Fates  to  avert.  A  Persian 
mule  shall  come,  and  by  the  assistance  of  your  gods,  shall  impose  upon 
you  the  yoke  of  slavery,  the  author  of  which  shall  be  a  Mede,  the  vain 
glory  of  Assyria,'  &c.,  when  he  thus  prophesied,  he  expired^" 

Now  we  know  from  Herodotus,  that  about  three  years  before  the 
&11  of  Croesus,  that  king  had  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  concerning 
his  prospect  of  success  in  the  event  of  his  invading  the  Persian  empire. 
The  response  of  the  oracle  was,  that  when  a  mule  should  rule  over  the 
Modes,  then  might  Croesus  expect  to  be  put  to  flight  Croesus,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  ally  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  though  Megasthenes 
does  not  name  Croesus,  who  can  doubt  that  these  last  words  of 
the  king  of  Babylon^  concerning  the  coming  of  a  Persian  mule,  refer 
to  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle  which  had  been  communicated 
to  him  by  Croesus.  The  Lydian  king,  in  his  eagerness  to  overthrow 
the  Persians,  had  interpreted  the  oracle  as  favourable  to  his  expe- 
dition. The  old  Babylonian  king,  more  wary,  had  probably  referred 
the  interpretation  to  the  Chaldee  magicians  and  astrologers  at  Babylon, 
as  we  know  he  had  formerly  done  on  the  occasion  of  his  own  two 
portentous  dreams.  Over  these  magicians,  we  are  informed,  that 
Daniel  then  presided';  and  from  such  a  source  he  would  doubtless 
learn  that  evil  had  long  since  been  decreed  against  Babylon,  and  that 
the  evil  foretold  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  his  country  by  the  hands  of 
the  Modes.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thus  enabled  to  utter,  without 
hesitation,  these  remarkable  words  preserved  by  Megasthenes  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  his  kingdom.  Cyrus,  son  of  Mandane  the  Mode, 
and  also  of  Cambyses  the  Persian,  was  undoubtedly  the  mule  here 
referred  to ;  and  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus,  who,  as  brother-in-law  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ought  to  have  been  the  glory  and  support  of  his 
kingdom,  was  the  Mode,  the  vain  glory  of  Assyria.  Thus  we  collect 
by  implication  from  Megasthenes,  in  corroboration  of  Xenophon, 
and  also  of  our  arrangement  of  dates,  that  it  was  in  the  last  year  of 
>  ebuchadnezzar  that  the  young  prince  Cyrus  was  beginning  to  rise 
into  notice ;  that  Croesus  was  approaching  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign ;  and  that  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  was  raising  that  confederacy 
against  Babylon  which  ended  in  its  downfall.  Let  us  here  step  out  of 
our  way  for  one  moment  to  observe,  how  efficient  an  answer  is  thus 
afforded   to    the  Chevalier  Bunsen'  and   other   writers,   who   have 

*  Euseb,  Pnep.  Evan.,  1.  10.  s  Din.,  iv.  9. 

3  PhiloB.  of  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
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attempted  to  throw  doubt  on  the  authority  of  the  book  of  Daniel^  on 
the  ground  of  the  occurrence  of  Greek  appellations  for  musical  instru- 
ments in  that  book,  which  they  affirm  could  not  have  been  in  use  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  For,  if  that  king  could  have 
reoeired,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  communication  from  the  Greek 
oracle  at  Delphi^  where  can  be  the  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
Greek  ludapts^  <rafjifivK€,  <n;fjL<l>oviay  and  ^^aKrrfpioPf  together  with  the  names 
of  those  instruments,  may  have  reached  Babylon  in  the  reign  of 
Nebuchadneszar  ?  Far  more  difficulty  is  there  in  admitting  the 
eorreetness  of  the  chronology  adopted  by  these  writers,  which  supposes 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  died  in  the  year  b.o.  561,  and  that  Croesus  ceased 
to  reign  in  n.c.  548,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  Croesus  received 
the  response  concerning  the  mule  in  Persia  long  after  the  utterance  of 
these  words  concerning  Cyrus,  the  mule,  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Snch^  then,  was  the  position  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes  during 
the  two  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuorus.  A  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  between  Media  and  Persia  against  Babylon ; 
the  war  had  commenced  soon  after  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  in 
B.C.  537  or  536  j  Media  was,  as  Daniel  and  Xenophon  attest,  still 
nominally  in  the  ascendant,  while  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  warlike 
Persians  under  Cyrus  must  de  facto  have  been  gaining  the  predonii- 
sance  over  the  Medes  from  day  to  day.  It  must  have  been  during 
the  few  following  years  of  continued  conquest,  that  the  horn  of  Persia 
became  exalted  over  that  of  Media,  and  that  the  whole  northern  and 
western  provinces  of  Asia  became  subject  to  the  Persians. 

We  now  turn  to  the  book  of  Esther,  which  opens  with  an  account 
of  a  magnificent  banquet  given  by  Ahasuerus,  on  setting  up  his  throne 
at  Susa,  in  his  third  year,  b.c.  536,  '*  when,"  as  it  is  there  expressed, 
''he  sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  which  was  at  Shushan."  This 
movement  of  the  court  and  seat  of  government  of  Ahasuerus  to  Susa 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  first  result  of  the  successful  operatiouH 
of  the  opening  campaign,  when  Armenia,  and  probably  the  province  of 
Elam,  were  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  A  new  parti- 
tion of  the  empire  now  became  necessary,  owing  to  the  rapid  acquisition 
of  large  provinces  ;  and  it  was  literally  soon  after  this  time  that  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon  began  to  be  divided,  according  to  the  words  of 
Daniel,  between  the  Medes  and  Persians.  To  the  unwarlike  Cyaxares 
and  the  more  polished  Medes  were  now  assigned  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  comparatively  peaceful  provinces,  reaching  from  India 
to  Ethiopia,  with  Susa  as  the  capital,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  and  southern  provinces  (for  the  Ethiopia  here  spoken  of  was, 
I  Mmame,  Asiatic,  not  African  Ethiopia),  while  Cyrus  and  his  £ftther 
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Caoibyses  would  naturally  have  seated  themselyes  in  the  more  northern 
provinces;  with  a  view  to  military  operations  in  Babylonia  and  Ajsia 
Minor.  Consistently  with  this  partition  of  territories,  which  rests 
primarily  on  the  authority  of  Daniel,  we  learn  from  Herodotus  the 
fact,  that  Cambyses,  who  came  into  power  in  b.c.  537,  placed  the  seat 
of  his  government  at  Ecbatana — Xenophon  records  the  fact,  that  the 
province  of  Media  was,  soon  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  ceded  by 
Cyaxares  to  Cyrus  as  a  dowry  with  his  daughter,  which  seems  to 
imply  that  this  province  was  not  then  immediately  under  his  special 
government — and  from  the  book  of  Ezra  we  know,  that  Cyras  issued 
his  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  firom  Acmetha  in  the 
province  of  the  Medes*. 

In  this  same  third  year  of  Ahasuerus,  Vashti,  his  queen,  was 
repudiated  and  deposed  ;  and  command  was  given  to  seek  for  a  queen 
amongst  the  fairest  virgins  throughout  the  king*s  dominions.  From 
which  incident,  though  related  by  the  Hebrew  historian  merely  with 
reference  to  the  exaltation  uf  a  Jewess  to  the  throne,  we  may  perhaps 
trace  the  anxiety  of  Ahasuerus  for  male  issue  to  succeed  him,  and  a 
corroboration  of  the  fact  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  that  he  had  no 
male  heir ;  for  had  such  been  the  case,  he  would  hardly  have  repu- 
diated so  hastily  the  mother  of  the  future  reigning  prince.  The  book 
of  Esther  now  drops  the  history  of  Ahasuerus  till  his  seventh  year ; 
and  we  again  refer  to  Xenophon,  from  whom  we  collect  that  Cyaxares 
was  probably  engaged  with  the  army  during  the  following  campaigns 
with  his  nephew  Cyrus.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  appears  to 
have  been  present  when  a  pitched  battle  was  fought  with  the  Baby- 
lonians, in  which  the  Babylonian  king,  who,  together  with  Croesus, 
headed  the  army,  was  slain.  This  Babylonian  king  could  have  been 
no  other  than  Evilmerodac',  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reigned  only 
two  years,  and  died  in  the  year  b.c.  534= 5th  of  Cyaxare&  In  the 
next  battle  described  by  Xenophon,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  following 
year,  b.c.  533,  when  another  Babylonian  king  (Nereglissar*)  had  come 
to  the  throne,  and  when  Abradates.  ex-king  of  Susa,  was  slain*, 
Cyaxares  was  not  present.  Nor  was  he  present  at  the  taking  of 
Sardis  in  the  same  campaign'.  He  had  quitted  the  field  and  returned 
to  his  own  dominions^.  He  was  full  of  jealousy,  as  Xenophon  relates, 
at  the  superior  talents  exhibited  by  his  nephew  Cyrus,  and  at  the 
greater  deference  consequently  shown  by  the  army  to  that  young 

'  Ezra,  vi.  2. 

-  Compare  Xenophon  III.,  cli.  iii.  43,  and  IV.,  ch.  i.  8. 

»  Xenophon  IV.,  ch.  vi  3.  *  Ibid.  VII.,  ch.  i.  32. 

*  Ibid.  VII.,  ch.  ii.  3.  •  Ibid.  VI.,  oh.  iU.  2. 
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prince.  This  retirement  from  the  war  was  therefore  in  the  sixth  year 
of  his  reign.  Ahasucrus,  we  now  learn  from  the  book  of  Esther,  gave 
way  to  the  allurements  of  the  harem.  Each  fair  virgin  was  presented 
to  him  in  turn,  after  one  year's  purification,  till  at  length  the  royal 
choice  was  fixed  upon  Esther,  the  cousin  of  Mordecai  the  Jew,  who 
was  raised  to  the  throne  in  his  seventh  year,  b.c.  532. 

Meanwhile  Cyrus  continued  to  conduct  the  war  against  Babylon 
with  yigoor.  After  a  long  siege,  the  great  city  was  captured  during  a 
nocturnal  feast,  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  marching 
into  the  city  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  and  another  king,  we  are 
now  told,  was  slain,  who  must  have  been  Nereglissar,  who  reigned 
four  years  only,  and  ceased  to  reign  in  b.c.  530.  It  was  at  this  time 
also  probably  that  Belshazzar  was  slain,  who,  we  may  infer  perhaps 
Irom  the  book  of  Daniel,  held  a  divided  position  in  the  government 
with  Nereglissar  ;  for  Belshazzar  spoke  before  his  death  of  raising 
Daniel  to  the  dignity  of  third  person  in  the  empire,  implying  thereby 
the  existence  of  a  second  of  great  dignity.*  Thus,  by  closely  following 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  wo  find  that  Babylon  must  have  fallen  in  the 
year  B.C.  530,  and  not  538  as  commonly  supposed,  and  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  or  Ahasuerus.  It  was  with  the  army  of 
Cambyses,  his  father,  king  of  Persia,  chiefly,  that  Cyrus  had  been 
enabled  to  achieve  this  victory  over  Babylon  ;  and  to  Cambyses, 
therefore,  rightfully  belonged  the  dominion  over  the  newly  acquired 
kingdom  of  Babylonia.  Cyrus,  we  are  told,  paid  much  deference  at 
first  to  Cyaxares,  and  assigned  to  him  a  palace  at  Babylon,  and  some 
of  the  best  of  the  spoil.  Cyaxares,  however,  was  never  recognized 
amongst  the  Babylonian  kings,  as  we  gather  from  the  omission  of  his 
name  by  Berosus.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  fixed  dates  in  the 
Babylonian  Canon  is  the  seventh  year  of  Cambyses,  B.C.  523,  as 
marked  by  a  lunar  eclipse  observed  and  registered  at  Babylon  in  that 
year ;  and  from  thence  we  learn,  that  Cambyses  was  recognised  as 
lord  paramount  over  Babylon  from  the  year  B.C.  529,  or  the  year 
ibUowing  the  capture  by  Cyrus. 

All  this,  we  know,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  Cjrrus 
as  given  by  Herodotus.  With  Xenophon  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
consistent  in  almost  every  particular.  Indeed,  the  accurate  agreement 
and  interlacing  of  Median,  Persian,  Lydian,  and  Babylonian  history 
during  these  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  dates  before  us,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  misunder- 
stood.    A  high   testimony  is   thus  afibrded   to   the   truthfulness   of 

^  In  the  Ecclcbiustical  Canon,  Ncreglibbar  ib  icleDtitied  with  BcltUiazzar. 
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Xenophon's  assertion,  that  what   he  related  concerning   Cyrus,  he 
considered  that  he  had  ascertained  and  believed  to  be  true^ 

The  last  event  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
historian,  is  the  marriage  of  Cyrus  to  the  daughter  of  the  Median 
king',  while  Cambyses  still  continued  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  The 
nuptials,  we  may  presume,  were  celebrated  by  another  great  feast 
such  as  Ahasuerus  delighted  to  indulge  in,  and  this  event  probably 
marks  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  529.  Xenophon  now  ceases 
to  guide  us,  and  we  ap;ain  take  up  the  history  of  Ahasuerus  from  the 
Hebrew  historian,  by  whom  we  are  carried  on  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  years  of  his  reign. 

We  now  read  of  one  of  most  cruel  outbursts  of  religious  fanaticism 
ever  recorded  in  history.  At  the  instigation  of  his  minister,  Haman, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  a  decree  went  forth,  under  the  seal  of  Ahasuerus, 
to  slaughter  the  whole  Jewish  people  scattered  throughout  his  domi- 
nions^  on  the  Idth  day  of  the  month  Adar  in  the  following  year, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  king*s  reign,  B.C.  526,  from 
which  perilous  position  we  know  that  the  Jews  were  rescued  by  the 
intercession  of  queen  Esther.  The  weak,  hasty,  and  vacillating 
character  of  Cyaxares  here  well  accords  with  what  is  related  of 
Ahasuerus.  Niebuhr  indeed  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce  this  book 
of  Esther  to  be  of  no  historical  value.  When,  however,  we  consider 
that  the  day  of  this  great  deliverance  of  the  Jews  had  been  kept  in 
memory  by  an  annual  festival,  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Josephus, 
as  he  himself  relates ;  and  that  the  feast  of  Purim,  or  casting  of  lots, 
on  the  14th  day  of  the  mouth  Adar,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
festivals  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  even  to  the  present  day,  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  to  doubt  the  substantial  truth  of  this  narrative,  or  to  doubt 
that  the  Jews  were  objects  of  hatred  to  the  Modes  and  Persians  in  this 
reign.  Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  to  account  for  the  idea  of  an  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  of  a  whole  nation  as  the  result  merely  of  sudden  impulse 
or  caprice  on  the  part  of  any  prince,  however  cruel  or  unwise.  Some 
previous  preparation  for  such  an  event  must,  we  should  expect,  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  dominions  of  this  despot.  The  religious 
tenets  and  doctrines  of  the  Jews  must  have  become  generally  obnoxious 
to  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt,  before  such  a  widely  operating 
decree  could  have  been  carried  into  practical  execution.  Now  we 
know  that  a  state  of  religious  ferment  had  arisen  throughout  the  whole 
empire  about  this  time,  which  might  readily  account  for  the  violent 
and  universal  feeling  thus  excited  against  the  Jews.     It  was  about 

1  Xen.  I.,  ch.  L  «.  ^  j^id.  VUL,  ch.  v.  20. 
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thia  very  period  that  the  p;reat  spiritual  revolotioii  in  the  East,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Magi,  ultimately  prevailed,  and  brought 
back  the  Modes  and  Persians  from  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
heayenlj  host  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God,  began  to  agitate  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  throughout  those  countries'.  Much  such  a  state 
of  ferment  then  existed,  as  when  Mahomet,  in  after  days,  forced  his 
religion^  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  nations  of  the  East.  Now  the 
religion  of  the  Magi  as  now  purified  and  enforced,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  was  indebted  for  some  of  its  noblest  sentiments 
to  Jewish  sources,  and  contained  many  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  holy  people.  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  been  the  disciple  of 
a  Jewish  prophet*.  If  the  book  entitled  "  Zendavesta,**  now  extant, 
in  any  way  represents  the  doctrines  of  this  great  reformer,  it 
would  appear  that  he  taurjrht  the  existence  of  one  Eternal  Being  ;  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ;  the  reward  of 
the  yirtuous  in  a  future  state ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  the 
eoming  of  that  great  Prince  whose  appearance  was  looked  forward  to 
throughout  the  East,  and  at  whose  birth  the  Magi,  his  followers,  came 
to  |Miy  their  adoration  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  these  religious  doctrines,  so  nearly  allied  to  those  held  by  the  Jews, 
which  had  now  stirred  up  the  deepest  passions  of  the  Modes  and 
Persians  in  defence  of  their  accustomed  worship  ;  and  as  it  was  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that  Zoroaster's  doctrines  ulti- 
mately prevailed,  we  may  presume  that  the  struggle  between  religious 
parties  was  at  the  highest  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  in  the 
befrinning  of  the  reign  of  Darius.  The  decreed  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in  B.C.  526,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasucrus,  well  accords  therefore 
with  the  religious  temper  of  the  times,  as  also  does  that  general 
slaughter  of  the  Magi  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  occa- 
sioned, as  I  conceive,  by  a  premature  attempt  of  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster  to  overthrow  the  corrupt  religion  of  the  State,  and  to  set  up 
the  reformed  doctrines  of  the  Magi  in  its  place,  together  with  a  Magian 
ruler  on  the  throne.  All  which  maybe  collected  from  the  tenor  of  the 
Behistnn  inscriptions.     This  slaughter  of  the  Magi,  like  the  deliver- 


'  This  was  an  age  of  deep  religious  and  philosophical  specalation  throughout 
the  East — the  age  of  Daniel,  of  Pythagoras,  and,  according  to  Persian  tradition, 
of  Zoroaster,  the  two  latter  of  whom  are  nid  to  have  sought  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  to  drink  the  cup  of  wisdom  from  the  hands  of  the  wise  men  and 
aatfologers  of  Babylon. 

'  P^deaux  argues,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  probably  he  was  of  Jewish  origin. 
— Prid.  Con.,  vol.  i.,  p.  300. 
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ance  of  the  Jews,  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  for  some  yean 
after,  called  "  the  festival  of  the  Magophonia*. 

It  was  in  the  month  Adar,  the  last  Jewish  month  of  the  year 
B.C.  526;  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  by  decree  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive against  their  enemies,  after  which  we  read  that  Mordecai  wa« 
raised  to  great  power  by  Ahasuerus  ;  that  tribute  was  laid  upon  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  that  is,  upon  the  isles  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  perhape 
beyond  it,  lately  subject  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  now  within  the 
dominions  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  ;  and  that  all  ihete 
things  were  recorded  in  the  "  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia."  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  precedence  is  given 
indiscriminately  either  to  the  Medes  or  the  Persians  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  which  agrees  not  inaptly  with  the  time  of  transition  of  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Medes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  without  doabt 
allowed  nominal  precedence.  Towards  the  end  of  that  reign  oircmn- 
stances  were  entirely  reversed.  And  when  the  book  of  Esther  was 
written,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hy^staspes,  the 
C'Ommon  order  of  precedence  in  everybody's  mouth  was,  without  doubt, 
Persia  and  Media.  How  long  Ahasuerus  continued  to  reign  after  the 
triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  persecutors,  or  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions,  we  are  not  told  in  the  book  of  Esther.  That  he  died 
without  male  issue  we  kno>r  from  Xenophon.  Yet  we  read  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  of  a  certain  Darius,  who  styled  himself  son  of  Ahaanemey 
and  who,  we  shall  find,  ruled  over  these  same  hundred  and  twenty* 
seven  provinces,  and  at  Susa,  who  will  next  come  under  our  considera- 
tion. Let  us  close  this  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus  with  the 
observation,  that  while  the  history  of  this  king,  and  the  history  of 
Cyaxares,  when  read  separately,  as  referring  to  two  different  kings, 
and  according  to  the  common  arrangement  of  dates,  have  always  borne 
a  vague,  unfixed,  and  almost  fabulous  character ;  when  thus  viewed 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  as  the  history  of  one  king  in  the  manner 
proposed,  assume  a  substantial  and  well-defined  position  in  history,  and 
form  together  a  most  interesting  reign,  full  of  leading  and  important 
events. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  reign  of  the  last  king  under  whom 
the  Medes  set  up  any  claim  to  independence  before  their  final  absorp* 
tion  in  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  one  who  has  caused  as  much  trouble 
and  perplexity  as  Ahasuerus,  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  his  time  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  chronology.     He  is  mentioned,  as  we  have 

^  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  on  this  subject — Rawlinson^s 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 
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obserred,  in  the  book  of  DaDiel  under  the  title,  "  Darius,  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  and  also  "  Darius  the  Mede." 
He  is  usually  supposed,  though  contrary  to  all  Chaldee  authority,  to 
have  reigned  over  Babylon  during  the  years  b.c.  538  and  537 ;  and, 
though  Daniel,  his  minister,  calls  him  Daribs,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  that 
he  was  really  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages.  This  double  contradiction 
in  title  is  snfficient  to  set  aside  such  an  idea,  though  it  has  long 
prevailed.  His  name  was  Darius,  and  for  that  name  alone  must 
we  look  in  secular  history  for  his  representative.  Now,  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  in  any  original  history  of  these  times  of  any  king 
bearing  the  title  Darius,  before  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes 
— no  record  has  been  found  of  any  such  king,  either  upon  bricks  or 
monuments,  in  course  of  the  recent  researches  made  in  the  countries 
over  which  he  must  have  reigned — nor  can  his  name  be  found  in  any 
list  of  kings  of  Babylon  which  has  come  down  to  us,  unless  he  was  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  though  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  "  set  over 
the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans.**  Marcus  von  Niebuhr  in  his  perplexity 
has  argued,  that  the  Darius  of  Daniel  must  have  been  Astyages,  son 
of  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus ;  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  though  more  doubt- 
ingly,  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  But  if  Ast3rages  came 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  B.C.  538,  as  supposed,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  as  we  are  told  by  Daniel,  then  must  he  have  been 
bom  in  the  year  B.C.  600,  the  very  year  in  which  his  grandson  Cyrus 
is  assumed  to  have  been  born,  according  to  the  common  reckoning  of 
his  age,  as  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Kc.  530.  Astyages 
also  having  married  in  the  year  of  the  eclipse  B.c.585,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  must  thus  be  supposed  to  have  been  conquered  by  his  grandson 
Cyrus  twenty-five  years  after  his  marriage,  which  is  impossible.  From 
all  which  it  would  appear,  that  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
arranging  the  history  and  chronology  of  this  period,  the  time,  place, 
and  person  of  Darius  the  Mede  are  matters,  to  this  day,  as  little 
ascertained  as  of  some  of  the  kings  of  the  most  fabulous  times  of 
ancient  history. 

Under  the  scheme  before  us,  no  doubt  or  perplexity  can  arise  in 
fixing  the  exact  time  at  which  Darius  the  Mede  must  have  reigned. 
We  have  seen  that  his  reputed  father,  Ahasuerus,  must  have  died  after 
the  year  b.c.  525  or  526,  and  that  he  left  no  male  heir  to  succeed  him 
on  the  throne.  We  know  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
despotic  princes  to  appoint  or  adopt  their  successors ;  and  any  one 
styling  himself  son  of  Ahasuerus,  could  therefore  only  have  become 
entitled  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  adoption,  so  common  and  sacred  in  the 
East,  and  so  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  those  countries  in  our  own 
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days,  on  the  failure  of  male  heirs.     It  is  the  violation  of  this  ancient 
law  which,  in   great  measure,  has   been   the  origin  of  the  present 
troubles  in  our  Eastern  dominions.     It  is  this  which  has  caused  the 
bitter  enmity  of  Nana  Sahib,  the  most  active  and  cruel  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  adoption 
has  secured  to  us  the  steady  support  of  Holkar  and  Scindia,  oor  two 
most  faithful  adherents^     If  Ahasuerus  died  without  male  issne,  we 
may  be  certain  that  he  did  not  fail  to  exercise  this  power  of  appoint- 
ment j  and  Darius,  who  called  himself  "  sou  of  Ahasuerus,**  most  in 
fact  have  been  the  son  of  any  one  but  that  prince.     Now  Darins,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  who^  even  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  been  accused 
of  ambitious  designs  upon  the  throne,  and  whose  talents  for  govern- 
ment were  afterwards  so  fully  exhibited,  would  seem  to  be  a  likely 
prince  to  have  been  selected  by  Ahasuerus  fls  his  successor,  considering 
his  known  jealousy  of  Cyrus,  bis  son-in-law.     But  when  we  know  the 
fact,  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  actually  came  to  the  throne 
in  the  year  B.C.  521,  as  certified   by  two   lunar  eclipses  observed 
at  Babylon  in  his  reign,  and  that  this  was  just  about  the  time  when 
Ahasuerus  may  be  supposed  to   have  died^  it  amounts  almost  to 
certainty  that  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  he  who  wa^  called,  at  bis 
accession,  ''  Darius  the  Mede."    The  seat  of  government  of  this  Darius 
we  know  was  at  Susa;  and  both  Josephus  and  the  first  book  of  Esdras 
speak  of  Darius  who  decreed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, who  was,  without  dispute,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  as  having  reigned 
over  one  hundred  and  twenty- seven  provinces'.     The  evidence  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  will  lead  us  with  equal  distinctness  to  the  same  oondo- 
sion.     In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  we  read,  that ''  in  the  first  year 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Modes,"  that  is,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  "  what  time  he  was  set  over  the  realm  of  the 
Chaldeans,"  Daniel  knew  by  books  that  the  seventy  years'  desolation 
decreed  upon  the  city  of  Jerusalem  were  just  coming  to  an  end.     That 
he  so  interpreted  the  duration  of  the  seventy  years  we  may  conclude 
from  the  fact^  that  he  then  prayed  that  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 

*  This  practice  of  adoption  is  referred  to  in  the  modem  Persian  hittory  of 
Cyms,  though  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  views  of  that  history.  Sir  John 
Malcolm  writes :  **  Kai-Khosro  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  lo 
religious  retirement.  He  delivered  over  Cabul,  Zabulistan,  and  Neemroz  to 
Roostum  as  hereditary  possessions ;  and  resigned  his  throne  to  Lohrasp,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Kai-Kaoos,  and  his  own  son  of  adoption  and  affection.** History  of 

»  I.  p.  53. 

leptuagint  tranBlation  of  Daniel  makes  Darius  the  Mede  also  to  have 
127  provineea 
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might  immediately  be  restored.  This  '^  desolation"  of  the  city  of 
Jernsalemy  we  collect  from  the  2  Chron.  xxxvi.,  19 — 21^  was  counted 
fromthe  time  of  the  bnming  of  the  house  of  God,  and  the  destmction 
of  the  city :  so  that,  the  first  year  of  Darins,  son  of  Ahasnerns,  spoken 
of  hy  Daniel,  was  about  seventy  years  after  the  fall  of  that  city,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  date  of  which  we  have  already 
fixed  to  the  year  b.c.  562.  Counting,  therefore,  seventy  years  down- 
wards from  that  date,  we  come  to  the  year  B.C.  493,  which  falls 
within  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
According  to  this  computation,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  is  the  king  referred  to  by  Daniel* 
as  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  That  this  computation  is  correct,  even  to  a 
single  year,  is  confirmed  by  another  equally  distinct  mark  of  time 
mentioned  by  Daniel — viz.,  that  Darius  was  about  three  ficore  and 
two  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  the  Chaldeans.  Now 
Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  died  in  the  year  B.C.  485,  having,  as 
Ctesias  relates,  entered  his  seventy-second  year  ;  for  he  says  that  he 
died  at  the  age  cf  seventy-two.  Darius,  therefore,  would  thus  have 
completed  his  sixty-second  year  in  B.c.  494,  and  from  his  birth-day 
in  that  year  to  his  birth-day  in  B.C.  493,  would  have  been  properly 
spoken  of  as  about  three  score  and  two  years  old.  The  coincidence 
of  these  two  independent  modes  of  computation,  bringing  us  to  the 
same  year  (b.c.  493)  as  the  first  year  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
is  sufficiently  conclusive  that  Darius  the  Mede,  and  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  were  one  and  the  same  prince. 

To  those  who  have  faith  in  the  prophetic  calling  of  Daniel,  there 
la  a  still  further  mark  of  time,  pointing  to  the  very  same  year,  B.C.  493, 
as  the  first  year  of  Darius,  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  by 
in  silence,  though  not  of  the  same  purely  logical  character  as  the 
preceding.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  Darius  that  the  famous  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks,  or  490  years,  was  delivered,  predicting 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  This 
phophecy,  therefore,  was  literally  accomplished  by  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  the  year  B.c.  3  or  2,  exactly  490  years  after  the  prediction,  as  thus 
placed  in  b.c.  493. 

From  the  exact  concurrence  of  these  three  difierent  modes  of 
computation,  leading  to  the  same  year  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point  as  clearly  and  absolutely 
determined,  even  as  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  that  Darius  the 
Mede  of  the  book  of  Daniel  was  the  same  as  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes ;  and  that  the  Modes  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  yet  still 
endeavoured  to  maintain  their  independence  of  the  power  of  Persia. 

VOL,  XVII.  P 
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ance  of  the  Jews,  waa  celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  for  some  years 
after,  called  "  the  festival  of  the  Magophonia*. 

It  was  in  the  month  Adar,  the  last  Jewish  month  of  the  year 
B.C.  526,  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  by  decree  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive against  their  enemies,  after  which  we  read  that  Mordecai  was 
raised  to  great  power  by  Ahasuerus  ;  that  tribute  was  laid  upon  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  that  is,  upon  the  isles  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  perhaps 
beyond  it,  lately  subject  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  now  within  the 
dominions  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  ;  and  that  all  these 
things  were  recorded  in  the  "  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia."     It  may  be  observed,  that  the  precedence  is  given 
indiscriminately  either  to  the  Medes  or  the  Persians  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  which  agrees  not  inaptly  with  the  time  of  transition  of  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Medes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  without  doubt 
allowed  nominal  precedence.     Towards  the  end  of  that  reign  circum- 
stances were  entirely  reversed.     And  when  the  book  of  Esther  was 
written,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
common  order  of  precedence  in  everybody's  mouth  was,  without  doubt^ 
Persia  and  Media.     How  long  Ahasuerus  continued  to  reign  after  the 
triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  persecutors,  or  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions,  we  are  not  told  in  the  book  of  Esther.     That  he  died 
without  male  issue  we  kno>r  from  Xcnophon.     Yet  we  read  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  of  a  certain  Darius,  who  styled  himself  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
and  who,  we  shall  find,  ruled  over  these  same  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces,  and  at  Susa,  who  will  next  come  under  our  considera- 
tion.    Let  us  close  this  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus  with  the 
observation,  that  while  the  history  of  this  king,  and  the  history  of 
Cyaxares,  when  read  separately,  as  referring  to  two  different  kings, 
and  according  to  the  common  arrangement  of  dates,  have  always  borne 
a  vague,  unfixed,  and  almost  fabulous  character ;  when  thus  viewed 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  as  the  history  of  one  king  in  the  manner 
proposed,  assume  a  substantial  and  well-defined  position  in  history,  and 
form  together  a  most  interesting  reign,  full  of  leading  and  important 
events. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  reign  of  the  last  king  under  whom 
the  Medes  set  up  any  claim  to  independence  before  their  final  absorp- 
tion in  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  one  who  has  caused  as  much  trouble 
and  perplexity  as  Ahasuerus,  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  his  time  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  chronology.     He  is  mentioned,  as  we  have 

^  See  Bome  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  RawHnson  on  this  subject. — Rawlinson^s 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 
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obserred,  in  the  book  of  Daniel  under  the  title,  "  Darius,  the  son  of 
AhMuems,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  and  al^io  ^'  Darius  the  Mede." 
He  18  Qsually  supposed,  though  contrary  to  all  Chaldeo  authority,  to 
faftTe  reigned  over  Babylon  during  the  years  b.c.  538  and  537 ;  and, 
though  Daniel,  his  minister,  calls  him  Darius,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  that 
he  waa  really  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages.  This  double  contradiction 
ID  title  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  such  an  idea,  though  it  has  long 
preTftiled.  His  name  was  Darius,  and  for  that  name  alone  must 
we  look  in  secular  history  for  his  representative.  Now,  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  in  any  original  history  of  these  times  of  any  king 
bearing  the  title  Darius,  before  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes 
— ^no  record  has  been  found  of  any  such  king,  either  upon  bricks  or 
monnments,  in  course  of  the  recent  researches  made  in  the  countries 
over  which  he  must  have  reigned — nor  can  his  name  be  found  in  any 
list  of  kings  of  Babylon  which  has  come  down  to  us,  unless  he  was  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  though  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  ^'set  over 
the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans."  Marcus  von  Niebnhr  in  his  perplexity 
kas  argued,  that  the  Darius  of  Daniel  must  have  been  Astyages,  son 
of  C3raxare8,  or  Ahasuerus ;  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  though  more  doubt- 
ingly,  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  But  if  Astyages  came 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  b.c.  538,  as  supposed,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  as  we  are  told  by  Daniel,  then  must  he  have  been 
bom  in  the  year  b.c.  600,  the  very  year  in  which  his  grandson  Cyrus 
is  assumed  to  have  heen  born,  according  to  the  common  reckoning  of 
his  age,  as  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  kc.  530.  Astyages 
also  having  married  in  the  year  of  the  eclipse  b.c.585,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  must  thus  be  supposed  to  have  been  conquered  by  his  grandson 
Cjrms  twenty-five  years  after  his  marriage,  which  is  impossible.  From 
all  which  it  would  appear,  that  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
arranging  the  history  and  chronology  of  this  period,  the  time,  place, 
and  person  of  Darius  the  Mede  are  matters,  to  this  day,  as  little 
ascertained  as  of  some  of  the  kings  of  the  most  fabulous  times  of 
ancient  history. 

Under  the  scheme  before  us,  no  doubt  or  perplexity  can  arise  in 
fixing  the  exact  time  at  which  Darius  the  Mede  must  have  reigned. 
We  have  seen  that  his  reputed  father,  Ahasuerus,  must  have  died  after 
the  year  b.c.  525  or  526,  and  that  he  left  no  male  heir  to  succeed  him 
on  the  throne.  We  know  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
despotic  princes  to  appoint  or  adopt  their  successors ;  and  any  one 
styling  himself  son  of  Ahasuerus,  could  therefore  only  have  become 
entitled  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  adoption,  so  common  and  sacred  in  the 
East,  and  so  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  those  countries  in  our  own 
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If  80^  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  history  of  the  Medea  and 
Persians  between  the  years  B.C.  585  and  493  becomes  absolutely 
necessary.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  hitherto  unfixed  reign  of 
Ahasnerus  assumes  a  definite  position  in  history,  under  the  proposed 
arrangement  of  dates,  and  proves  to  have  been  recorded  in  secular  as 
well  as  in  sacred  history.  It  will  now  appear,  that  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Modes,  which  has 
hitherto  held  an  equally  unstable  footing,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  reigns 
most  clearly  defined  in  ancient  history,  and  that  it  is  illustrated  by 
abundance  of  historical  facts  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  in 
^erodotus,  and  in  other  Greek  historians. 

It  will  require  much  more  time  and  consideration  than  we  have 
now  to  bestow,  to  explain  how  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Darius  may 
be  arranged  in  conformity  with  these  several  sources  of  his  history. 
This  is  a  subject  into  which  I  propose  to  enter  at  some  future  time. 
I  will  now  conclude  by  drawing  your  attention  to  a  very  familiar 
chapter  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which,  according  to  the  view  here 
taken,  will  assume  a  new  and  very  prominent  position  in  the  life  of 
Darius.  We  all  remember  the  story  of  Daniel  and  the  den  of  lions. 
Wo  read  it,  and  admire  the  constancy  and  piety  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  We  lay  down  the  story,  however,  in  uncertainty  as  to  who 
was  the  king  spoken  of ;  we  know  not  where  the  event  took  place ; 
and  we  do  not  realize  the  state  of  the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia 
when  the  confederacy  of  princes  and  rulers  spoken  of  was  formed 
against  the  prophet. 

If  Darius  the  Median,  however,  was  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
of  which  I  repeat  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  this  scene  is  clearly 
fixed  to  about  the  year  B.C.  493,  when  the  king  was  about  sixty-two 
years  old,  and  to  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign ;  and  we  shall 
find  that  it  marks  the  time  of  the  final  struggle  of  the  great  men  of 
Media  and  Persia  then  in  power  against  the  introduction  of  the  refor- 
mation of  Zoroaster  or  his  followers,  and  of  the  ultimate  triumph  over 
idolatry  of  the  worship  of  the  one  Supreme  Being.  The  Magians,  we 
know,  had  at  this  time  attained  to  great  power  and  influence  in 
Bactria  and  other  parts  of  the  Persian  dominions,  under  the  fostering 
superintendence  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius.  Daniel,  with  his 
peculiar  tenets,  had  acquired  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  mind 
of  Darius,  that  the  king,  we  read,  now  sought  ''  to  set  him  over  the 
whole  realm.*'  Such  a  proposal  could  not  fail  to  rouse  the  animosity 
of  the  old  religious  party  to  tho  highest  pitch.  The  presidents,  and 
princes,  and  governors,  who  had  hitherto  swayed  the  councils  of 
Darius,  became   alarmed,  and  resolved   to  overthrow  the  favoured 
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niniBter  and  the  rising  party,  by  exposing  their  apparent  disloyalty 
in  aetttn^  their  religions  opinions  above  the  will  of  the  king.  They 
ittdneed  Darios  to  pass  a  decree,  by  which  he  exalted  himself  for 
thirty  days  abore  all  gods  ;  and  probably  persuaded  him  thus  to  test 
the  disloyal  tendency  of  the  new  doctrines  before  he  yentured  to 
proclaim  them  in  his  dominions.  We  know  that  the  result  of  this 
plot  against  the  life  of  Daniel,  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of  the 
great  party  thus  combined  against  him.  Daniel  became  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  a  proclamation  now  went  forth  under  his  direction  as 
chief  minister  of  the  State,  *'  to  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  that 
dwell  in  all  the  earth.  Peace  be  multiplied  unto  you.  I  make  a 
deeree,  says  the  king,  tKat  in  every  dominion  of  my  kingdom  men 
tremble  and  fear  before  the  God  of  DanieP,**  <kc  This  proclamation 
was  inned  about  the  year  B.C.  493,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius,  in  the  first  year  of  his  taking  "  the  kingdom,"  or 
being  "set  over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldeans/*  and  after  which  he 
spears  to  have  been  styled  "  king  of  Assyria*." 

In  the  following  year,  B.C.  402,  in  the  second  year  of  his  rcigu  so 
oompnted,  which  by  tradition  was  a  year  of  jubilee,  and  which  was, 
aecording  to  our  i.*eckoning,  a  year  of  jubilee  in  regular  succession, 
according  to  the  Levitical  institution,  the  Jews  began  to  rebuild  their 
temple  for  the  worship  of  the  great  God  ;  and  Dnrius  soon  after  i8sue«l 
another  proclamation  confirming  their  proceedings.  How  aptly,  i\'. 
may  be  observed,  does  all  this  agree  in  ])oint  of  time  with  what  had 
taken  place  in  Persia  in  the  first  year  of  the  king,  as  regards  the 
worship  of  Danier.  and  his  people  ;  and  how  inaptly  does  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  come  in  after  the 
first  proclamation  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  worship  of  Daniel, 
when  placed  as  nsual  in  the  year  B.C.  538.  But  how  did  it  fare 
with  the  Magians  at  this  time?  If  we  are  right  in  tracing  a 
connexion  1>etweC'n  the  reformed  religion  of  Zoroaster  and  that  of  the 
Jews — and  if  any  sympathy  existed  between  the  great  ]\Iagiau 
reformer  and  tho  king's  most  favoured  minister,  once  the  master  of  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  of  Babylon,  now  was  the  time  when  we 
might  look  lor  the  triumph  of  those  religious  opinions  which  had  so  long 
agitatcfi  his  dominions.  Now,  whiit  do  we  read  in  the  life  of  Zoroaster 
concerning  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  the  Magi  throui^di 
the  Persian  dom  inions?  I  will  quote  a  passage  from  Hyde's  "Religion 
of  the  Ancient  -Persians"': — *•  When  Zerdusht  proposed  to  himself  to 

'  Dan.  vi ;  25.  -  Ezra,  vi.  2'2. 

^    }Iy(lc*s  Rcligio  Vclcnim  Penwrum,  p.  317. 

V   2 
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Aet.  III. — Tlie  Indian  Travels  of  Apollanius  of  Tyana.     By 

Osmond  De  Beauvoir  Priaulx^  Esq. 

{Read  \dih  February,  1^5^.1 

Philostratus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanensis,  bas  given  an 
account  of  that  philosopher's  visit  to  India ;  and  as  he  professes  to 
have  drawn  his  materials  from  the  note-book  of  Damis^  Apollonius's 
fellow  traveller  and  friend^  as  indeed  he  professes  to  have  edited  that 
note-book  much  as  Hawkesworth  edited  the  journals  of  Cook^  we  may 
fairly  assume  that  he  has  given  an  original  and  authentic  account  of 
India,  and  the  only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  olden 
world  in  a  complete  state.  Again,  as  Apollonius  was  the  only  Greek 
who  up  to  this  time  had  visited  India  for  other  purposes  than  those  of 
war,  negotiation,  or  commerce ;  as  he  visited  it  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  its  rites,  discipline,  and  doctrines;  and  as  he  travelled 
unincumbered  by  a  retinue,  and  was  welcomed  by  its  kings,  and  was, 
with  Dam  is,  for  four  months  the  guest  of  its  Brahmans  ;  he,  and 
Damis  with  him,  had  every  opportunity  of  familiar  intercourse  with 
all  classes  of  its  population,  and  of  thus  acquiring  much  and  accurate 
information  on  matters  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  travellers. 
Philo8tratu8*s  account,  then,  is  full  of  promise ;  and  I  propose  to  give 
a  condensed  translation  of  it,  and  afterwards  to  examine  into  its 
authority  and  value. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  our  era,  Apollonius 
being  then  upwards  of  40  years  of  ago^  and  resident  at  Antioch,  set 
out  to  visit  India,  its  Brahmans  and  Sramans  (Fep/uivcff).  He  took 
with  him  only  two  family  slaves,  to  act  apparently  as  his  secretaries^  j 
arrived  at  Nineveh,  ho  met  with  and  was  joined  by  Damis,  a  native 
of  the  place,  who  recommended  himself  to  his  notice  by  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  road  to  Babylon,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Persian,  Armenian,  and  Cadusian  languages.     Together  they  journey 

1  Yet  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  yoang  man,  Trpoiriycciv  yap  vttfav^pi  atroSrifitiv 
—I.  B.  18  c 

^  I  presume  this  from  their  qualificatiomi ;  the  one  is  a  good,  the  other  a  quick 
penman:  fura  Svoiv  Oipafrovroiv,  oiircp  avT(f»  varpvcto  lyoTiyv,  o  fuv  iq  TaxoQ 
ypa^itiVy  6  S'  ig  KoXXoi;, — ib. 
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OD  to  Babylon,  bat  warned  by  a  dream  first  turn  aside  to  visit 
Cassia  and  those  Eretrians,  whom  Darius,  500  years  before,  had 
settled  there,  and  whom  they  find  still  speaking  Greek,  and  still,  as 
they  heard,  using  Greek  letters^  and  still  dwelling  near  that  wondrous 
fooDtain  Herodotus  so  carefully  described. 

At  Babylon,  ApoUonius  and  his  friend  and  attendants  remain  18 
months ;  and  then,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  proceed  for  India  on 
esmels,  and  with  a  guide  furnished  by  the  Parthian  king  Bardaues. 
Of  their  route  we  know  only  that  it  lay  through  a  rich  and  pleasant 
eoontry,  and  that  the  villages  they  passed  hurried  to  do  them  honour 
and  to  supply  their  wants ;  for  a  gold  plate  on  their  leading  camel 
announced  them  guests  of  the  king.  We  now  hear  of  them  enjoying 
the  perfumed  air*  at  the  foot  of  Caucasus,  the  Hindu-kuh,  which, 
while  it  s^arates  India  from  Media,  extends  by  one'  of  its  branches 
to  the  Bed  Sea^  Of  this  mountain,  they  heard  from  the  barbarians 
myths  like  those  of  the  Greek.  They  were  told  of  Prometheus  and 
Ueronles,  not  the  Theban,  and  of  the  eagle ;  some  pointed  to  a 
eavem,  others  to  the  mountain's  two  peaks,  a  stadium  apart,  as  the 
place  where  Prometheus  was  bound,  and  his  chains,  though  of  what 
made  it  is  not  easy  to  guess^  still  hung,  Damis  says,  from  the  rocks. 
HLb  memory  too  is  still  dear  to  the  mountaineers,  who  for  his  sake 
still  pursne  the  eagle  with  hate ;  and  now  lay  snares  for  it,  and  now 
with  fiery  javelins  destroy  its  nest^     On  the  mountain  they  find  the 


^  The  Gennans  whom  Theodoric  in  the  Bixth  century  located  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Vicentino,  and  who  are  known  as  the  '^  Sette  Communi,**  are  to  this  day 
Germans ;  and  the  French  refugees  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  who  settled  at 
Friedrichsdorf  in  Hesse  Homburg,  are  still  French ;  that  these  Eretriaus  then 
ibonld  during  so  many  years  have  retained  their  language  and  customs  is  nothing 
▼eiy  extraordinary.  But  is  it  not  strange  that  from  the  day  of  their  expulsion 
from  Greece  their  voice  has  never  been  heard  save  in  these  pages  of  Philostratus  ? 
and  almost  incredible,  that,  though  so  near  to  Babylon,  they  escaped  the  notice  of 
Alexander  and  his  historians,  who  the  one  so  signally  punished,  and  the  other  so 
fl^^cfoilj  recorded  the  ponishment  of  the  perfidions  and  self-exiled  Branchidce  ? — 
teabo  L  xi  xii.  c  49. 

*  So  Barnes  describes  the  plain  of  Peshawar,  **  thyme  and  violets  perfumed  the 
air,**  (Cabool,  ii.  70.)  At  Muchnee  ^'a  sweet  aromatic  smell  was  exhaled  lh>m 
the  grass  and  plants,**  (ib.  101 ). 

'  Wilford  says  "  the  Indian  ocean  is  called  Armioda,  or  the  Red  Sea.**  (As. 
Kbb.  viiL  p.  316) 

*  Kai  SttTfia  6  Aafiig  aviy^dat  rvw  irtrpi0V  Xeyci,  ov  pa^ia  tnfjgj^aWiiv  rriv 

»Xfv.—ii.  a  3  c. 

*  The  same  tale  is  in  Arrian  and  Strabo.  Wilford  thus  accounts  for  it :  not 
far  from  Banyam  is  the  den  of  Garuda,  the  bird-god ;  he  devoured  some  servants 
of  Haha  Deva,  and  this  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that  irascible  deity, 
wboee  aenraDts  are  called  Pramat*has.~A8.  Res.  viii.  269. 
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people  already  iuclined  to  blacky  and  the  men  four  cubits  high :  on 
the  other  side  the  Indus  the  men  reached  five  cubits^  On  their  way 
to  the  river,  as  they  were  going  along  in  the  bright  moonshine,  an 
Empusa  met  them^  who  now  in  this  form  now  in  that,  pursued  them  ; 
but  Apollonius,  and  his  companions  at  his  instigation,  railed  at  it,  the 
only  safeguard  against  it,  till  it  fled  away  jabbering'. 

As  they  approached  the  summit  of  the  mountain, — the  dwelling 
of  the  Gods  as  their  guide  told  them, — they  found  the  road  so  steep 
that  they  were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  On  the  other  side,  in  the 
country  between  Caucasus  and  the  Cophen^  they  met  men  riding  on 
elephants,  but  they  were  only  elephant  herdsmen ;  others  on 
dromedaries,  which  can  run  1000  stadia  in  a  day  without  rest^  Here 
an  Indian  on  a  dromedary  rode  up  to  them  and  asked  their  guide 
whither  they  were  going ;  and  when  he  heard  the  object  of  their 
journey  he  told  the  herdsmen,  who  shouted  for  joy,  called  to  them  to 
come  near,  and  gave  them  wine  and  honey,  both  got  from  the  palm ; 
and  also  slices  of  lion  and  panther  flesh,  just  killed^  They  accepted 
everything  but  the  flesh,  and  rode  onward  in  an  easterly  direction. 

At  a  fountain  they  sat  down  to  dine;  and,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  ApoUonius  observed  that  they  had  met  many  Indians 
singing,  dancing,  and  rolling  about,  drunk  with  palm-wine^,  and  that 
the  Indian  money  was  of  orichalcnm  and  bronze — purely  Indian, 
and  not  stamped  like  the  Roman  and  Median  coins^ 

1  Strabo  xv.  L  c.  §13.    Arrian,  Indica,  c.  vi. 

*  Onesicritmi  Frag.  Hist  Alex.  Didot.,  p.  55,  g  25.  Lord  ComwaUls  (Corres- 
pondence) remarks  on  the  great  height  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys ;  Sir  C.  Napier  (Life) 
thinks  our  infEuitry  average  two  inches  below  them,  but  corer  more  ground.  Tall 
men  therefore ;  but  five  cabits  ! 

'  '^  At  the  foot  of  the  Indus  and  Cabool  river  •  •  •  an  ignis  fatuus  shows  itself 
every  evenmg.'* — Bumes,  II. ,  p.  dS, 

*  Cophen,  the  Cabool.  Caucasus  GrftvakAsas,  the  bright  rock  mountain, 
Bohlen,  <<Das  Alte  Indien,**  L  p.  12. 

A  Elphinstone  says  **  An  elderly  minister  of  the  Raja  of  Bikaneer  .  .  .  had 
just  come  on  a  camel  175  miles  in  three  days.  (Caubul,  Introduction,  p.  230, 1,  y.) 
Sir  C.  Napier  mentions  a  march  of  80  or  00  miles  by  his  camel  corps  without  a 
halt  ("  Life  of  Sir  Ch.  Napier,"  II.,  418),  and  has  no  doubt  with  riding  camels 
of  marching  200  miles  in  48  hours. ^III.,  7^. 

'  An  exaggeration  of  a  remark  of  Arrian's,  probably  :  Stro^ayoc  St ,  ,  ,  ,  IvSoi 
tiffiVj  otroiyf  fiti  opiiot  avrtav  ovroi  Bt  ra  Oriptia  cpca  (rireovTa.  ("Indica,"  xvii.  §  5) 
e.  g.  "  bears'  flesh  and  anything  else  they  can  get  (Elphinstone  of  Caufiristaun,  ib. 
II.,  434),  ''they  all  eat  flesh  half  raw,"— 16. 438. 

7  Of  the  same  mountaineers,  Elphinstone :  **  they  drink  wine  to  excess  "  (ib.) 
.^lian,  I.  61,  speaks  of  the  Indian  drinking  bouts ;  Pliny  of  the  wine:  "  Reliquos 
vinum  ut  Indos  palmis  exprimere**  (Hist.  Nat.,  yi,  32).  The  Vishnu  Purana  of 
wine  from  the  Kadamba  tree,—  p.  571,  note  2. 

^  The  Indian  money  is :  v\fi  ceco/iif/ev/ici'i;,  metal  refined,  prepared :    the 
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They  orossed  the  Coplien,  here  not  very  broad  or  deep,  themselves 
in  hoatSy  their  camels  on  foot,  and  now  entered  a  country  subject  to  a 
king.  Here  they  saw  Mount  Nysa;  it  rises  up  to  a  peak,  like 
Tmolns^  in  Lydia.  It  is  cultivated,  and  its  ascent  has^  thus  been 
made  practicable.  On  its  summit  they  found  a  moderate  sized  temple 
of  Bacchus ;  this  temple  was  a  circular  plot  of  ground,  enclosed  by 
a  hedgerow  of  laurels,  vines,  and  ivy',  all  of  which  had  been  planted 
by  Bacchus  himself,  and  had  so  grown  and  intertwined  their  branches 
together  as  to  form  a  roof  and  walls  impervious  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
In  the  interior  Bacchus  had  placed  his  own  statue — in  form  an  Indian 
yoothi  but  of  white  stone.  About  and  around  it  lay  crooked  knives, 
baskets,  wine-vats  in  gold  and  silver,  as  if  ready  for  the  vintage. 
Aye,  and  the  cities  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  hear  and  join  in  his 
orgies,  and  Nysa  itself  quakes  with  them. 

About  Bacchus',  Philostratus  goes  on  to  say — whether  speaking  in 
his  own  person  or  from  the  journal  of  Damis  I  know  not — Greeks  and 
Hindus  are  not  agreed;  for  the  former  assert  that  the  Theban  Bacchus 
with  his  bacchanals  conquered  and  overran  India,  and  they  cite,  among 
other  proofs,  a  discus  of  Indian  silver  in  the  treasury  at  Delphi,  with 
this  inscription  :  "  Bacchus,  Jove  and  Semele's  son,  from  India  to  the 
Delphian  Apollo.*'  But  of  the  latter,  the  Indians  of  the  Caucasus 
believe  that  he  was  an  Assyrian  stranger,  not  unacquainted  however 
with  him  of  Thebes ;  while  those  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges  declare 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Indus^,  and  that  the  Theban  Bacchus  was 
his  disciple  and  imitator,  though  ho  called  himself  the  son  of  Jove, 


Roman  Kixapayfitvii  stamped.  lu  Menu*s  time  gold  and  silver  coins  were  probably 
Qnlmown,  for  he  gives  (viii,  131,)  *'  the  name  of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  weights 
commonl/  used  among  men  :**  YXrj  KtKofi\ptvfitvri  probably ;  but  when  Apollonios 
TMited  India  we  know  that  money,  gold  and  silver  coins  were  current,  issued  by  the 
Indo-Greek  and  Indo-Scythic  kings, — vide  Lassen,  "  Baktrischo  Konige,*'  ptusim. 

*  Kiflhadha,  probably,  to  the  south  of  Meru  (Vishnu  Purana,  167.)  Arriau 
wnflarlj  connects  Tmolus  with  Nysa  (Exped.  Alex.  v.  1.) 

*  LaardB  and  ivy  Alexander  finds  on  Meru;  vines,  too,  by  implication  (Am'an 
Ezped.  T.  iL  G§).  Bumes  says  that  in  Cabool  the  vines  are  so  plentiful  that  the 
grapes  are  given  for  three  months  in  the  year  to  cattle  {ut  tup.  u.  131.  See  also 
WUnn*!  Ariana  Antiq.  p.  193.) 

'  Chares  ("Hist  Alex.,"  p.  117,  §13)  one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
■peaks  of  an  Indian  god  ^opoa^ttog^  which  in  Greek  means  oivoiroiog,  the  wine 
naker,  Sanserit,  Suradevas  (von  Bohlen),  but  the  Vishnu  Purana  knows  of  no 
wine  god,  only  of  a  wine  goddess  (vide  p.  76).  In  general,  however,  Bacchus  may 
be  identifled  with  Siva,  and  Hercules  with  Vishnu  and  Krishna. 

*  For  the  Indo-Bacchus  myth  see  Arrian,  v.  1,  who  receives  it  with  hesitation; 
and  Strabo^  zv.  1,  9,  who  rejects  it;  Lassen,  lud.  Alt.  II.  133  ;  von  Bohlen, 
•isuf,,  I.  142 ;  and  Schwanbeck  on  Megasthcncs,  "  Frag.  Hist.,**  II.  420,  Didot. 
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ance  of  the  Jews,  waa  celebrated  by  an  annnal  festival  for  some  years 
after,  called  "  the  festival  of  the  Magophonia^ 

It  was  in  the  month  Adar,  the  last  Jewish  month  of  the  year 
B.C.  526,  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  by  decree  to  stand  on  the  defen- 
sive against  their  enemies,  after  which  we  read  that  Mordecai  waa 
raised  to  great  power  by  Ahasuerus  ;  that  tribute  was  laid  upon  the 
isles  of  the  sea,  that  is,  upon  the  isles  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  perhaps 
beyond  it,  lately  subject  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  but  now  within  the 
dominions  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  ;  and  that  all  these 
things  were  recorded  in  the  "  book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Media  and  Persia.'*     It  may  be  observed,  that  the  precedence  is  given 
indiscriminately  either  to  the  Medes  or  the  Persians  in  the  book  of 
Esther,  which  agrees  not  inaptly  with  the  time  of  transition  of  power 
from  the  hands  of  the  Medes  to  the  Persians.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Ahasuerus,  the  Medes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  without  doubt 
allowed  nominal  precedence.     Towards  the  end  of  that  reign  circum- 
stances were  entirely  reversed.     And  when  the  book  of  Esther  was 
written,  probably  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
common  order  of  precedence  in  everybody's  mouth  was,  without  doubt, 
Persia  and  Media.     How  long  Ahasuerus  continued  to  reign  after  the 
triumph  of  the  Jews  over  their  persecutors,  or  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
his  dominions,  we  are  not  told  in  the  book  of  Esther.     That  he  died 
without  male  issue  we  know  from  Xenophon.     Yet  we  read  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  of  a  certain  Darius,  who  styled  himself  son  of  Ahasuerus, 
and  who,  we  shall  find,  ruled  over  these  same  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  provinces,  and  at  Susa,  who  will  next  come  under  our  considera- 
tion.    Let  us  close  this  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus  with  the 
observation,  that  while  the  history  of  this  king,  and  the  history  of 
Cyaxares,  when  read  separately,  as  referring  to  two  different  kings, 
and  according  to  the  common  arrangement  of  dates,  have  always  borne 
a  vague,  unfixed,  and  almost  fabulous  character ;  when  thus  viewed 
in  connexion  with  each  other,  as  the  history  of  one  king  in  the  manner 
proposed,  assume  a  substantial  and  well-defined  position  in  history,  and 
form  together  a  most  interesting  reign,  full  of  leading  and  important 
events. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  reign  of  the  last  king  under  whom 
the  Medes  set  up  any  claim  to  independence  before  their  final  absorp- 
tion in  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  one  who  has  caused  as  much  trouble 
and  perplexity  as  Ahasuerus,  in  the  endeavour  to  fix  his  time  in  con- 
formity with  the  common  chronulogy.     He  is  mentioned,  as  we  have 

^  See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  on  this  subject — RawlinBon*s 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  548. 
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observed,  in  the  book  of  Daniel  under  the  title,  "  Darius,  the  son  of 
Ahasuerus,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,"  and  also  "  Darius  the  Mede." 
He  is  usually  supposed,  though  contrary  to  all  Chaldee  authority,  to 
have  reigned  over  Babylon  during  the  years  b.c.  538  and  537;  and, 
though  Daniel,  his  minister,  calls  him  Darius,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  that 
he  was  really  Cyaxares,  son  of  Astyages.  This  double  contradiction 
in  title  is  sufficient  to  set  aside  such  an  idea,  though  it  has  long 
prevailed.  His  name  was  Darius,  and  for  that  name  alone  must 
we  look  in  secular  history  for  his  representative.  Now,  there  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  in  any  origiual  history  of  these  times  of  any  king 
bearing  the  title  Darius,  before  the  reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes 
— no  record  has  been  found  of  any  such  king,  either  upon  bricks  or 
monuments,  in  course  of  the  recent  researches  made  in  the  countries 
over  which  he  must  have  reigned — nor  can  his  name  be  found  in  any 
list  of  kings  of  Babylon  which  has  come  down  to  us,  unless  he  was  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  though  we  are  expressly  told  that  he  was  "  set  over 
the  realm  of  the  Cl)aldeans.**  Marcus  von  Niebuhr  in  his  perplexity 
has  argued,  that  the  Darius  of  Daniel  must  have  been  Astyages,  son 
of  Cyaxares,  or  Ahasuerus ;  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  though  more  doubt- 
ingly,  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  opinion.  But  if  Astyages  came 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon  in  the  year  b.o.  538,  as  supposed,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  as  we  are  told  by  Daniel,  then  must  he  have  been 
bom  in  the  year  B.C.  600,  the  very  year  in  which  his  grandson  Cyrus 
is  assumed  to  have  been  born,  according  to  the  common  reckoning  of 
his  age,  as  seventy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  Rc.  530.  Astyages 
also  having  married  in  the  year  of  the  eclipse  B.c.585,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  must  thus  be  supposed  to  have  been  conquered  by  his  grandson 
Cyrus  twenty-five  years  after  his  marriage,  which  is  impossible.  From 
all  which  it  would  appear,  that  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
arranging  the  history  and  chronology  of  this  period,  the  time,  place, 
and  person  of  Darius  the  Mede  are  matters,  to  this  day,  as  little 
ascertained  as  of  some  of  the  kings  of  the  most  fabulous  times  of 
ancient  history. 

Under  the  scheme  before  us,  no  doubt  or  perplexity  can  arise  in 
fixing  the  exact  time  at  which  Darius  the  Mede  must  have  reigned. 
We  have  seen  that  his  reputed  father,  Ahasuerus,  must  have  died  after 
the  year  B.C.  525  or  526,  and  that  he  left  no  male  heir  to  succeed  him 
on  the  throne.  We  know  that  it  has  always  been  the  practice  of 
despotic  princes  to  appoint  or  adopt  their  successors ;  and  any  one 
styling  himself  son  of  Ahasuerus,  could  therefore  only  have  become 
entitled  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  adoption,  so  common  and  sacred  in  the 
East,  and  so  frequently  had  recourse  to  in  those  countries  in  our  own 
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many  navigable  rivers.  Like  the  Nile  it  overflows  the  country^  and 
deposits  a  mud ;  and  thus,  as  in  Egypt,  prepares  the  land  for  the 
husbandman.  It  abounds,  like  the  Nile,  with  sea-horses  and  croco- 
diles^, as  they  themselves  witnessed  in  crossing  it  (KOfuCofupoi  dc  dta  rov 
Ivdov)  ;  and  it  produces  too  the  same  flowers.  In  India  the  winter  is 
warm,  the  summer  stifling ;  but  the  heat,  providentially,  is  moderated 
by  freqnent  rains.  The  natives  told  him,  that  when  the  season  for 
the  rise  of  the  river  was  at  hand,  the  king  sacrifices  on  its  banks 
black  bulls  and  horses  (black,  among  them,  because  of  their  com- 
plexion being  the  nobler  colour),  and,  after  the  sacrifice,  throws  into 
the  river  a  gold  measure,  like  a  com  measure, — why,  the  people 
themselves  knew  not ;  but  probably,  as  Apollonius  conjectured,  for  an 
abundant  harvest,  or  for  such  a  moderate'  rise  of  the  river  as  would 
benefit  the  land. 

The  Indus  passed,  their  new  guide  led  them  straight  to  Taxila, 
where  was  the  palace  of  the  Indian  king.  The  people  now  wore 
cotton,  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  sandals  made  of  the  fibre  of 
the  papyrus'  (virodi;fuiTo /3v/3Xou),  and  a  leather  cap  when  it  rained. 
The  better  classes  were  clad  in  byssus,  a  stuff  with  which  Apollonius, 
who  affected  a  yellowish  colour  in  his  dress,  was  much  pleased.  This 
byssus  grows  on  a  tree,  like  the  poplar  in  its  stem,  but  with  leaves 
like  the  willow ;  it  is  exported  into  Egypt  for  sacred  uses. 

Taxila*  was  about  the  size  of  Nineveh,  walled  like  a  Greek  city, 
and  was  the  residence  of  a  sovereign  who  ruled  over  what  of  old  was 
the  kingdom  of  Porus.  Just  outside  the  walls ^  was  a  temple  of  near 
a  hundred  feet,  of  porphyry*  (\iSov  KoyxvXioTov),  and  in  it  a  shrine, 

BOW  the  land.'*  Bomee,  I  think,  ehows  that  it  carries  a  greater  hody  of  water  than 
the  Ganges. 

^  Eratosthenes  gives  it  the  same  animals  as  the  Nile,  except  the  aea-horec. 
Onesicritus  the  sea-horse  also ;  Strabo,  xv.  1,  13. 

3  Sir  C.  Napier  attributed  a  fever  which  prostrated  his  army  and  the  natives, 
to  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Indus.— Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1868,  p.  499. 

s  Arrian*s  Indica :  "  Their  dress  is  of  cotton,  their  sandals  of  leather  ;**  but 
Herodotus  gives  the  Egyptian  priests  virodfifiia  fivfiXiva,  II.  37. 

*  Wilford  (As.  Res.  viii.  349)1  speaks  of  Taoshaila  and  its  ruins ;  Wilsoo  iden- 
tifies Taxila  with  Taksha-sila  of  the  Hindus  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes*  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manikyala.— Ar.  Ant,  196.  Arrian  celebrates  its  size  and  wealth 
the  largest  city  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.    Y.  8  c.  Exped.  Alex. 

^  Ram  Raz,  (Architecture  of  the  Hindus,  p.  2,)  of  the  temples  of  Vishnu  and 
Siva,  says,  that  the  latter  should  be  without  the  village.  Hiouen*Thsang  (I.  151) 
describes  Taxila,  and  speaks  of  a  stupa  and  convent  outside  the  walls,  built  by  Asoka. 

*  The  tope  of  Manikyala,  described  by  Elphinstone,  is   lOO  feet  in  circum- 
ance,  and  7^  feet  high  (Ari.  Ant  31).    Lassen  (II.  614  and  1161)  speaks  of  tlie 

lenoe  of  Greek  art  on  Indian  architecture ;  but  adds^  that  the  Indians  built 
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small,  consideriDg  the  size  of  the  temple  and  its  many  columns,  hut 
still  very  beautiful.  Hound  the  shrine  were  hung  pictures  on  copper 
tablets,  representing  the  feats  of  Alexander  and  Porus.  In  these 
tablets  the  elephants,  horses,  soldiers,  and  armour,  were  portrayed  in 
a  mosaic^  of  orichalcum,  silver,  gold,  and  tinted  copper  {fUkavi  x^^^)  j 
the  spears,  javelins,  and  swords  in  iron  ;  but  the  several  metals  were 
all  worked  into  one  another  with  so  nice  a  gradation  of  tints,  that  the 
pictures  they  formed,  in  correctness  of  drawing,  vivacity  of  expression^ 
and  truthfulness  of  perspective  ^  reminded  one  of  the  productions  of 
Zeuxis,  Polygnotus  and  Euphranor.  They  told  too  of  the  noblo 
character  of  Porus,  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
that  he  placed  them  in  the  temple, — ^and  this,  though  they  represented 
Alexander  as  a  conqueror,  and  himself  as  conquered  and  wounded, 
and  receiving  from  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  India. 

In  this  temple  they  wait  until  the  king  can  be  apprised  of  their 
arrival.  ApoUonius  whiles  away  the  time  with  a  conversation  upon 
painting,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarks  that  colour  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  a  picture ;  that  an  Indian  drawn  in  chalk  would  be  known 
as  an  Indian,  and  black  of  colour,  by  his  somewhat  flat  nose,  his  crisp 
hair,  his  large  jaws,  and  wild  eyes^  While  they  are  thus  talking,  a 
messenger  and  interpreter  arrive  from  the  king,  with  a  permit  for 
them  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  stay  in  it  three  days,  beyond  which 
time  no  strangers  are  allowed  in  Taxila. 

They  are  taken  to  the  palace.  They  found  the  city  divided  by 
narrow  streets,  well-arranged,  and  reminding  them  of  Athens.  From 
the  streets,  the  houses  seemed  of  only  one  story,  but  they  all  had  an 
underground  floor*.  They  saw  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  in  it  statues 
of  Alexander  and  Porus,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  its  walls  were 
of  red  marble,  but  glittering  with  gold;  the  image  of  the  god  was 
of  pearls^,  having,  as  is  usual  with  the  barbarians  in  sacred  things,  a 
symbolical  meaning. 

with  brick.  They  may,  however,  have  faced  their  buildings  with  stone ;  and  the 
\iOoc  KoyxvXiaroQ  may  have  been  of  that  porphyry,  or  red  marble,  used  in  the 
tombs  at  Tattah.— Life  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  iv.  38. 

^  Lassen  (613-4)  states,  on  Singhalese  authority,  that  the  Hindus  were  skilled 
in  mosaics ;  and  (II.  426-7)  he  describes  a  casket  the  figures  on  which  he  supposes 
were  of  a  mosaic  of  precious  stones. 

'  To  €vcrx«ov,  TO  tfiirvovVf  Kai  ro  iitrixov  n,  Kai  t^tx^v, 

^  Arrian,  Indica  vi.,  and  compare  with  it  Vishnu  Parana,  note  4,  p.  100, 
where  is  a  description  of  the  barbarous  races  of  India. 

*  Lassen,  ut  sup,  514.  The  underground  floor,  Elphinstone  says,  even  the  poor 
have  at  Peshawur.— Caubul,  Introduc,  p.  74. 

*  *'  On  repr^sente  le  soleil  la  face  rouge  •  .  •  .  ses  membres  sont  prononc<fs,  il 
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and  pretended  to  have  been  bom  of  his  thigh  (jjofpos),  from  Meros,  a 
moan  tain  near  to  Nysa.  They  add,  that  in  honour  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  he  planted  Nysa  with  vines  brought  from  Thebes.  And 
here,  according  to  his  historians,  Alexander  celebrated  his  orgies ; 
while,  according  to  the  mountaineers,  notwithstanding  his  love  of 
glory  and  of  antiquity,  he  never  ascended  the  mountain^,  but  satisfied 
himself  with  prayer  and  sacrifice  at  its  foot :  he  so  feared  lest  the 
sight  of  the  vines  should  raise  in  his  soldiers,  long  accustomed  to 
water,  a  longing  for  wine  and  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  home. 

The  rock  Aomus,'  though  at  no  great  distance  from  Njrsa,  Damis 
says  he  did  not  visit,  as  it  was  somewhat  out  of  their  way.  He  heard, 
however,  that  it  had  been  taken  by  Alexander ;  and  was  fifteen  stadia 
in  height ;  and  that  it  was  called  Aomus,  not  because  no  bird  could  fly 
over  it,  but  because  there  was  a  chasm  on  its  summit  which  drew 
down  to  it  all  birds,  much  like  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  several 
places  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia. 

On  their  way  to  the  Indus,  they  fell  in  with  a  lad  about  thirteen 
years  old,  riding  an  elephant  and  urging  him  on  with  a  crooked  rod, 
which  he  thrust  into  the  elephant  like  an  anchor.  On  the  Indus 
itself  they  watched  a  troop  of  about  thirty  elephants,  whom  some 
huntsmen  were  pursuing';  and  Apollonius  admired  the  sagacity  they 
displayed  in  crossing  the  river,  for  the  smallest  and  lightest  of  them 
led  the  way,  then  followed  the  mothers  holding  up  their  cubs  with 
their  tusks  and  trunks,  while  the  largest  of  them  brought  up  the  rear. 
He  spoke  of  their  docility;  their  love  for  their  keeper,  how  they 
would  eat  out  of  his  hand  like  dogs,  coax  him  with  their  trunks,  and, 
as  he  had  seen  among  the  nomads,  open  wide  their  mouths  for  him  to 
thrust  his  head  down  their  throats.  He  told  too,  how  during  the 
night  they  would  bewail  their  slavery,  not  with  their  usual  roar  but 
with  piteous  moans;  and  how,  out  of  respect  for  man,  they  would  at 
his  approach  stay  their  wailing;  and  he  referred  their  docility  and 
ready  obedience  more  to  their  own  self-command  and  tractable  nature, 
than  to  the  skill  or  power  of  their  guide  and  rider. 

From  the  people  they  heard  that  elephants  were  found  in  the 
marsh,  the  mountain,  and  the  plain.     According  to  the  Indians,  the 

^  According  to  Arrian,  tU  sup.  and  II.  5,  it  was  Mem  that  Alexander  aaoended, 
and  on  Mem  that  he  feasted  and  sacrificed  to  Bacchus. 

^  Aomus;  Awara,  Awarana,  a  Stockade. — Wilson  Ariana  Antiqua.,  p.  192; 
but  Renas  according  to  v.  Bohlen,  and  Rani-garh  according  to  Lassen,  ludische 
Alterthums  :  140,  note  7- 

3  Just  in  the  same  locality  (see  Arrian,  IV.  xxx.  7)  Alexander  first  sees  a 
troop  of  elephants,  and  afterwards  joins  in  an  elephant  hunt. 
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marsh  elephant  is  stupid  and  idle ;  its  teeth  are  few  and  black,  and 
often  porous  or  knotted,  and  will  not  bear  the  knife.  The  mountain 
elephants  are  treacherous  and  malignant,  and,  save  for  their  own 
endsy  little  attached  to  man;  their  teeth  are  small,  but  tolerably 
white,  and  not  hard  to  work.  The  elephants  of  the  plain  are  useful 
animals,  tractable  and  imitative;  they  may  be  taught  to  write,  and 
to  danoe  and  jump  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe;  their  teeth  are  very  long 
and  white,  and  the  ivory-cutter  can  do  with  them  just  what  he 
pleases.  The  Indians  use  the  elephant  in  war;  they  fight  from  it  in 
turrets,  large  enough  for  ten  or  fifteen  archors  or  spearmen;  and  they 
amy  that  it  will  itself  join  in  the  fight,  holding  and  throwing  the 
speat  with  its  trunk  as  with  a  hand.  The  Indian  elephant  is  of  a 
large  sixe,  as  much  larger  than  the  Libyan  as  this  than  the  Niszean 
horse.  It  lives  to  a  great  a^e,  and  ApoUonius  saw  one  in  Taxila 
which  had  fought  against  Alexander  about  350  years  before,  and 
which  Alexander  had  honoured  with  the  name  of  Ajax.  On  its  tusks 
were  golden  bracelets,  with  this  inscription:  '' Ajax  to  the  sun,  from 
Alexander,  Jove's  son."  The  people  were  accustomed  to  anoint  it 
with  unguents,  and  ornament  it  with  garlands^ 

When  about  to  cross  the  Indus,  their  Babylonian  guide,  who  was 
onacqnainted  with  the  river,  presented  to  the  Satrap  of  the  Indus  a 
letter  from  Bardanes.  And  the  Satrap,  out  of  regard  to  the  king, 
though  no  officer  of  his,  supplied  them  with  his  own  barge  for  them* 
selves,  boats  for  their  camels,  and  a  guide  to  the  Hydraotis.  He  also 
wrote  to  his  sovereign,  to  beg  him  that,  in  his  treatment  of  this  Greek, 
and  truly  divine  man,  he  would  emulate  the  generosity  of  Bardanes. 

Where  they  crossed,  the  Indus  was  forty  stadia  in  breadth*.  It 
takes  its  rise  in  the  Caucasus' ;  and,  from  its  very  fountain,  is  larger 
(fMtf«»  avToBev)  than  any  other  river  in  Asia*.     In  its  course  it  receives 

'  Pliny  (viii.  v.)  describes  the  elephant  as  crossing  rivers  in  the  same  waj ;  he 
•pesks  of  their  wonderful  self-respect,  **  minis  pudor,**  and  of  one  called  Ajax ; 
AiTiaii(lndica,  c.  14  and  15)  of  their  grief  at  being  captured,  of  their  attachment  to 
their  keepers,  their  love  of  music,  and  their  long  life  extending  though  to  but  200 
yean  (Onesicritus  gives  them  300,  and  sometimes  500  years. — Strabo,  xv.)  |  ^lisn 
(xiik  §9)y  and  Pliny  (viii.),  state  that  they  carry  three  warriors  only,  and  are  much 
larga  than  the  African.  The  division  into  marsh  and  plain,  See.,  I  suspect,  is 
from  Jaba. 

^  Cteaas  (58  §)  says  the  Indus  is  40  stadia  where  narrowest  See  Lassen, 
Hi  wupra,-  II.  637*  who  accounts  for  Ctesias*  exaggeration  (his  reasons  do  not  apply 
to  Damis),  and  Wilson's  Notes  on  the  Indica  of  Ctesias,  who  excuses  it  (p.  13). 

*  "  lodoa ....  in  jugo  Cauca<«i  montis ....  efTuBus  ....  undeviginti  accipit 
amiiw  «...  nutquam  latior  qitinquapinta  siadiis.*^ — Pliny  Hist.  Nat.,  vi.  33. 

*  So  Ctesias,  so  Ibn  Batuta  :  "The  Sciiule  is  the  greatest  river  in  the  world, 
and  ofifflowB  during  the  hot  weatlier  just  as  the  Nile  does ;  and  at  this  time  they 
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umny  navigablo  rivers.  Like  the  Nile  it  overflows  the  coantry,  and 
ilopoaiUi  a  mud  ;  and  thus,  as  in  Egypt^  prepares  the  land  for  the 
huvbandinan.  It  abounds,  like  the  Nile,  with  sea-horses  and  croco- 
diles ^  as  they  themselves  witnessed  in  crossing  it  (KOfuCofupoi  bt  bia  rov 
lydov)  ;  and  it  produces  too  the  same  flowers.  In  India  the  winter  is 
warm,  the  summer  stifling ;  but  the  heat,  providentially,  is  moderated 
by  frequent  rains.  The  natives  told  him,  that  when  the  season  for 
the  rise  of  the  river  was  at  hand,  the  king  sacrifices  on  its  banks 
black  bulls  and  horses  (black,  among  them,  because  of  their  com- 
ploxiou  being  the  nobler  colour),  and,  after  the  sacrifice,  throws  into 
the  river  a  gold  measure,  like  a  com  measure, — why,  the  people 
themselves  knew  not ;  but  probably,  as  Apollonius  conjectured,  for  an 
abundant  harvest,  or  for  such  a  moderate'  rise  of  the  river  as  would 
benefit  the  land. 

The  Indus  passed,  their  new  guide  led  them  straight  to  Taxila, 
where  was  the  palace  of  the  Indian  king.  The  people  now  wore 
cotton,  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  sandals  made  of  the  fibre  of 
the  papyrus*  (ywodrjfun-a  Pv^kov),  and  a  leather  cap  when  it  rained. 
The  better  classes  were  clad  in  byssus,  a  stuff  with  which  Apollonius, 
who  affected  a  yellowish  colour  in  his  dress,  was  much  pleased.  This 
byssus  grows  on  a  tree,  like  the  poplar  in  its  stem,  but  with  leaves 
like  the  willow ;  it  is  exported  into  Egypt  for  sacred  uses. 

Taxila*  was  about  the  size  of  Nineveh,  walled  like  a  Greek  city, 
ttud  was  the  residence  of  a  sovereign  who  ruled  over  what  of  old  was 
the  kingdom  of  Porus.  Just  outside  the  wnlls^  was  a  temple  of  near 
a  hundred  feet,  of  porphyry*  (\iSov  Koyxvkurrov),  and  in  it  a  shrine, 

Miw  Uiu  laud.**    BumM,  I  think,  shows  that  it  carries  a  greater  body  of  water  than 
Uiu  iiaugiM. 

*  ICraKuithemia  gives  it  the  same  animals  as  the  Nile,  except  the  sea-horse, 
iiuttfeiuriius  thu  iiea*horae  also;  Strabo,  xv.  1, 13. 

*  Mir  ().  Napier  attributed  a  fever  which  prostrated  his  army  and  the  natives, 
^1  VkU  it^VraarUluary  rite  of  the  Indus.— Quarterly  Review,  Oct  1868,  p.  499. 

*  \vsm\^  ludioa :  "Their  dress  is  of  cotton,  their  sandals  of  leather;**  but 
^^fljUiiVuii  giviMi  the  Egyptian  priests  viroStjfiia  fivpXiva,  II.  37. 

^  WiitufU  (As.  Hea.  viii.  349); speaks  of  Taoshaila  and  its  ruins ;  Wilsoo  iden- 
M^^  'V«i^iU  witli  Taksha-sila  of  the  Hindus  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes,  in 
\\\u  wuiui^jr  ^f  Mauikyala.-~Ar.  Ant,  196.  Arrian  celebrates  its  size  and  wealth 
\ik^  K^iv-*^  ^Uy  Uttwven  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes.    V.  8  c.  Exped.  Alex. 

^  \f^m  I^H«>  (AMiltMituro  of  the  Hindus,  p.  2,)  of  the  temples  of  Vishnu  and 
^\«\.  ^v^  \\\^^  S\\v^  iHlH^r  should  be  without  the  village.  Hiouen*Thsang  (I.  151) 
vU  ^vV^Vv^  '\%\\\^i  H^4  niHMiks  of  a  stupa  and  convent  outside  the  walls,  built  by  Asoka. 

'  V^v^  S^v^  v4  MHHiltyi^Af  described  by  Elphinstone,  is  100  feet  in  circum- 
^sv'^^iv^•  ^u^^  \^  W¥\  \^[^\  (AH.  Ant  31).  Lassen  (II.  614  and  1161)  speaks  of  the 
\\\Amv4VV¥  v4  MwvK  HH  mi  Indian  architecture;  but  adds,  that  the  Indians  built 
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smally  consideriog  the  size  of  tlio  temple  and  its  many  colamns,  hut 
still  vexy  beautifol.  Hound  the  shrine  were  bung  pictures  on  copper 
tablets,  representing  the  feats  of  Alexander  and  Poms.  In  these 
tablets  the  elephants,  horses,  soldiers,  and  armour,  were  portrayed  in 
a  mosaic^  of  orichalcum,  silver,  gold,  and  tinted  copper  (/icXayi  xo^'^)  j 
the  spears,  javelins,  and  swords  in  iron  ;  but  the  several  metals  wcro 
all  worked  into  one  another  with  so  nice  a  gradation  of  tints,  that  the 
pictures  they  formed,  in  correctness  of  drawing,  vivacity  of  expression^ 
and  truthfulness  of  perspective  ^  reminded  one  of  the  productions  of 
Zenxis,  Polygnotus  and  Euphranor.  They  told  too  of  the  noble 
character  of  Porus,  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
that  he  placed  them  in  the  temple, — and  this,  though  they  represented 
Alexander  as  a  conqueror,  and  himself  as  conquered  and  wounded, 
and  receiving  from  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  India. 

In  this  temple  they  wait  until  the  king  can  be  apprised  of  their 
arriyal.  ApoUonius  whiles  away  the  time  with  a  conversation  upon 
painting,  in  the  course  of  which  he  remarks  that  colour  is  not  neces- 
to  a  picture ;  that  an  Indian  drawn  in  chalk  would  be  known 
an  Indian,  and  black  of  colour,  by  his  somewhat  flat  nose,  his  crisp 
ir,  his  large  jaws,  and  wild  eyes'.  While  they  are  thus  talking,  a 
messenger  and  interpreter  arrive  from  the  king,  with  a  permit  for 
them  to  enter  the  city,  and  to  may  in  it  three  days,  beyond  which 
time  no  strangers  are  allowed  in  Taxi  la. 

They  are  taken  to  the  palace.  They  found  the  city  divide<l  by 
narrow  streets,  well-arranged,  and  reminding  them  of  Athens.  From 
the  streets,  the  houses  seemed  of  only  one  story,  but  they  all  had  an 
underground  floor^.  They  saw  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  in  it  statues 
of  Alexander  and  Porus,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  its  walls  were 
of  red  marble,  but  glittering  with  gold;  the  image  of  the  god  was 
of  pearls',  having,  as  is  usual  with  the  barbarians  in  sacred  things,  a 
symbolical  meaning. 

with  brick.  They  may,  however,  have  faced  their  huildings  with  stone ;  and  the 
XiOoc  coyxv^'o^of  ^^y  ^&ye  been  of  that  porphyry,  or  red  marble,  used  in  the 
tombs  at  Tattah.— Life  of  Sir  C.  Napier,  iv.  38. 

*  La»en  (613-4)  states,  on  Singhalese  authority,  that  the  Flindas  were  skilled 
in  nxMsies;  and  (II.  42G-7)  he  describes  a  casket  the  figures  on  which  he  supposes 
were  of  a  mosaic  of  precious  stones. 

*  To  tvirxiov,  TO  ifiirvovVf  rat  ro  turtxov  re,  rai  t^txov. 

'  Arrian,  Indica  vi.,  and  comparo  with  it  Vishnu  Parana,  note  4,  p.  100, 
where  is  a  description  of  the  barbarous  races  of  India. 

*  Lsssen,  ui  tup,  514.  The  underground  floor,  Elphinstone  says,  even  the  poor 
have  at  Peshawur.— CaubuU  Introduc,  p.  74. 

*  *'  On  repr^sente  le  soleil  la  face  rouge  .  .  •  .  ses  membres  sont  prononc^s,  il 
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The  palace  was  distinguished  by  no  extraordinary  magnificence, 
and  was  just  like  the  house  of  any  citizen  of  the  better  class.  There 
were  no  sentinels  or  body  guards,  and  but  few  servants  about,  and 
perhaps  three  or  four  persons  who  were  waiting  to  talk  with  the 
king.  The  same  simplicity  was  observable  in  the  courts,  halls, 
waiting  and  inner  rooms  ;  and  it  pleased  Apollonius  more  than  all 
the  pomp  of  Babylon.  When  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  Apol- 
lonius, through  the  Interpreter,  addressed  the  king  as  a  philosopher, 
and  complimented  him  on  his  moderation.  The  king,  Phraotes,  in 
answer,  said  that  he  was  moderate  because  bis  wants  were  few,  and 
that  as  he  was-wealthy,  he  employed  his  wealth  in  doing  good  to  his 
friends,  and  in  subsidizinq;  the  barbarians,  his  neighbours,  to  prevent 
them  from  themselves  ravaging,  or  allowing  other  barbarians  to  ravage 
his  territories.  Here  one  of  his  courtiers  offered  to  crown  him  with  a 
jewelled  mitre,  but  he  refused  it,  as  well  because  all  pomp  was  hateful 
to  him,  as  because  of  Apollonius's  presence.  Apollonius  now  enquired 
into  his  mode  of  life.  The  king  told  him  that  he  drank  but  little 
wine^  as  much  as  he  usually  poured  out  in  libation  to  the  sun ;  that 
he  hunted  for  exercise ^  and  gave  away  what  he  killed;  that,  for 
himself,  he  lived  on  vegetables  and  herbs,  and  the  head  and  fruit  of 
the  palm,  and  other  fruits  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.' 
With  this  account  of  his  kingly  tastes  and  occupations  Apollonius 
was  delighted,  and  be  frequently  looked  at  Damis.  They  then  talked 
together  a  long  time  about  the  road  to  the  Brahmans ;  and  when  they 
had  done,  the  king  ordered  the  Babylonian  guide  to  be  treated  with 
the  hospitality  wont  to  be  shown  to  traveUers  from  Babylon,  and  the 
satrap  guide  to  be  sent  back  home  with  the  usual  travelling  allowance; 
and  then  taking  Apollonius  by  the  hand,  and  ordering  the  interpreter 
to  leave  them,  he  asked  him,  in  Greek,  to  receive  him,  the  king,  as  a 
table  companion.  Apollonius,  surprised,  enquired  why  he  had  not 
spoken  Greek  from  the  first.  "Because"  answered  the  king,  "I 
would  not  seem  bold,  or  to  forget  that  I  am,  after  all,  only  a  barbarian; 
but  your  kindness,  and  the  pleasure  you  take  in  my  oonversation,  have 
got  the  better  of  me,  and  I  can  no  longer  conceal  myself  from  yon. 
And  how  I  became  thus  acquainted  with  Greek  I  will  presently  show 
you  at  large."  "  But  why,"  again  asked  Apollonius,  "  instead  of 
inviting  me,  did  you  beg  me  to  invite  you  to  dinner?"     '* Because," 

porte  des  pendauts  a  ses  oreilles.  Un  collier  de  perles  lui  descend  du  coa  war  la 
poitrine." — Reinaud,  M^m.  siir  Tlnde,  p.  121. 

^  "  Drinking,  dice,  women  and  hunting,  let  the  king  consider  as  the  four  most 
pernicious  vices." — Menu,  vii.  60. 

^  Arrian,  Indica,  xl.  c,  8§. 
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tke  khigy  ^  I  look  on  jod  as  tbe  better  man ;  for  wudom  u 

abow  nyalty  (to  yap  fiatrOammrMpop  <ro(f)*a  'X*^')-      ^  ^^J^^fi*  ^^  ^ 

him  to  the  pJaee  where  he  was  accustomed  to  bathe.'  This  wa« 
m  gBiden,  abont  a  stadinm  long,  with  a  swimmiog  bath  of  eoM 
mnning  water  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  on  each  side  an  exerdaiBg 
gvottod.  Here  he  practised  the  discus  and  the  javelin,  Greek  fashion  % 
aad  then,  when  tired,  jumped  into  the  water,  and  exercised  hinuelf 
witk  swimnung.  After  the  bath  thej  went  to  dinner,  crowned  with 
gvlands^  9m  is  usual  with  the  Indiana  when  thej  feast  in  the  kin;^'« 


Of  the  dinner  Damis  has  giren  a  detailed  aooount.  The  king^ 
about  fiTe  of  his  fiunilj  with  him,  laj  on  a  low  eoach  ;  the  other 
goeets  sat  on  stoola.  The  table  was  like  an  altar,  about  as  high  as  a 
man's  knee ;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  round,  and  %a  large 
as  would  be  a  circle  formed  bj  thirty  people  with  joined  hands 
iitmding  up  to  danoe«  It  was  strewed  orer  with  laurel,  and  a  sort  of 
mjvtle  firom  which  the  Indians  prepare  their  unguents,  and  was  set 
out  with  fish  and  birds,  the  carcases  of  lions  and  g^/ats  and  sows,  and 
with  Uger  loins* — the  only  part  of  the  tiger  they  eat,  and  tbu  because 
they  sappoee  that  at  its  birth  it  raises  its  fore-paws  to  the  risiog  sun. 
Kaffh  guest,  as  he  wanted  anything,  got  up  and  went  to  the  table; 
and  taking  a  bit  of  this,  cutting  off  a  slice  of  that,  he  returned  to  bii 
seat  and  ate  his  filL  always  eatiu?  brea/1  with  fai>  xTieat.  i^lten  tb^y 
had  had  enough,  gold  and  silrer  bowls,  ea«h  one  lar^  enough  ior  Um 
gaests,  were  brought  in«  and  fn>m  tlKse  they  drank,  st/x/{^ng  d/^ws 
like  cattle.  la  the  meanwhile,  they  were  amused  br  ranous  feats 
which  required  eoneiderable  fckiil  xn*\  toTiT%s^:  aj^rejln  wa^  xhr^/wn 
up^  and  at  the  same  time  a  boy  leaped  upward,  and  tumbled  bead 
oyer  he^  while  in  the  air.  ^jqx  l::  such  a  way  that  Le  ysmtsfA  ^j-^^  iL^ 
jaydim  as  it  fieU,  and  witii  tL^:  certainty  of  being  wounds  if  1^  4>4 


>  The  old  Ssoie  waacBt :  "  Sr>:»  «;«*im  rw.**    <)^ATr»  »  FKIV/tt. 

the  —■ilr^j  \^'jn  rafsA  v»  tJM  iae^ik 
'  McBB  of  tbe  katzij  -istiw .  "  Mx^-uj^  ««*sfc.>5i  »^  ju*  suL:j«««n  .... 

DODO  his  private  afari&«r»  f -jr  i:**  V^^^^^-  '^  tA^ -^^r  i'xy,"  'rZ,  2:^^      R.-- 
Stiabo  (zT.  L  61  •  ttj^  t»:  \zAaza  im;  5rKS>A  nL^^  v.^-.  crstsrMC^  •a/-r'^#,^. 

*  '^  Le  roi  d  MA  s=j:ij««<f  ',r::»*r,-.  .r^^-^  vvrit  -i*  ;p.raju^M  -&%  ft**.-*." — H^A<n 
Unani^  p.  jQ^  L  ▼. 

than  as  we  at  dus  4sj  £a^  v>^m     ^ V  *  '*  f*  >  vr^,  - :  i/>«x  xt^  ^^ib^  t«^  r^  f^^'^m, 
TifC  tuuiiK  ««*  ''^^  «'M9ia»    x  '.  i,  ti ,  Ui  >Swrt  >«3Ubf^:  v^^«v«v  »^yfy, 
eniry  or  porridje  ? — s  T^- 
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not  properly  time  his  somersault;  indeed  the  weapon  was  carried 
round,  and  the  guests  tested  its  sharpness.  One  man  also  was  so 
sure  of  his  aim,  that  he  set  up  his  own  son  against  a  hoard,  and  then 
threw  darts  at  the  hoard,  so  aiming  them  that,  fixed  in  the  hoard, 
they  traced  out  his  son's  outlined 

Damis  and  the  others  were  much  amused  with  these  entertain- 
ments; hut  Apollonius,  who  was  at  the  king's  tahle,  paid  little  attention 
to  them;  and,  turning  to  the  King,  asked  him,  how  he  came  to  know 
Ureek^  and  where  he  acquired  his  philosophy.  The  king,  smiling, 
answered,  "  In  old  times  when  a  ship  put  into  port,  the  people  used  to 
ask  its  crew  if  they  were  pirates^,  piracy  was  then  so .  common.  But 
now,  though  philosophy  is  God*s  most  precious  gift  to  man,  the  first 
question  you  Greeks  put  to  a  stranger,  even  of  the  lowest  rahhle» 
is  'Are  you  a  philosopher?'  And  in  very  truth  with  you  Greeks, 
I  speak  not  of  you,  Apollonius,  philosophy  is  much  the  same  as 
piracy,  for  to  the  many  who  profess  it,  it  is  like  an  ill-fitting  garment 
which  they  have  stolen,  and  in  which  they  strut  ahout  awkwardly, 
trailing  it  on  the  ground.  And  like  thieves,  on  whom  the  fear 
of  justice  presses,  they  hurry  to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  give 
themselves  up  to  gluttony,  dehauchery,  and  effeminacy;  and  no 
wonder,  for  while  your  laws  punish  coiners  of  had  money,  they  take 
no  cognizance  of  the  authors  and  utterers  of  a  false  philosophy.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  philosophy  is  a  high  honour,  and  before  wo  allow 
any  one  to  study  it,  we  first  send  him  to  the  home  of  the  Brahmans, 
who  inquire  into  his  character  and  parentage.  .He.  must  shew  that 
his  progenitors,  for  three  generations,  have  been  without  stain  or 
reproach,  and  that  he  himself  is  of  pure  morals  and  of  a  retentive 
intellect.  The  character  of  his  progenitors,"  the  king  went  on  to  say, 
**  if  of  liviDg  men,  was  ascertuned  from  witnesses ;  and  if  of  dead, 
was  known  from  the  public  records^.  For  when  an  Indian  died,  a 
legally  appointed  officer  repaired  to  his  house,  and  inquired  into,  and 
set  down  in  writing  his  mode  of  life,  and  truly,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  public  office.  As  to  the 
youth  himself,  they  judged  him  worthy  or  otherwise  from  his  eyes, 
eye-brows,  and  cheeks,  which  as  in  a  mirror  reflect  the  mind  and 
disposition. 

^  A  Chinese  juggler  lately  perfonned  the  same  feat  in  London. 

2  Allusion  to  Thucydides,  I. 

'  Strabo  of  the  Indian  city  ediles  says  a  part  took  note  of  the  births  and  deatlis, 
that  the  birth  or  death  of  good  or  bad  men  may  be  known  :  fitj  a^avtiQ  euv  ol 
KpuTovfc  Kai  x^'povc  yovai  cat  Oavarot  (xv.  1,  61) ;  from  Megasthenes,  Frag. 
Hist,  II.  p.  431,  §  37,  and  consult  Bardesanestos*  account  of  the  Xafiavaiot  in 
1.  iv.  c.  17  of  Porphyry  de  AbstinentiA. 
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TIio  king  then  told  bow  bis  father,  the  son  of  a  king,  had  been 
leflb  very  jonng  an  orphan ;  and  how  during  his  minority  two 
of  bis  relatiyes  according  to  Indian  custom  acted  as  regents,  but 
with  80  little  regard  to  law,  that  some  nobles  conspired  against 
them,  and  slew  them  as  they  were  sacrificing  to  the  Indus,  and 
seised  upon  the  goyemment ; — how  on  this  his  father,  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  fled  to  the  king  beyond  the  Hydaspes,  a  greater 
king  than  himself,  who  received  him  kindly,  and  ofiered  either 
to  adopt  him,  or  to  replace  him  on  his  throne ;  and  how,  declining 
this  offer,  he  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  Brahmans ;  and  bow  the 
Brahmans  educated  him ;  and  how  in  time  be  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Hydaspian  king,  and  received  with  her  seven  villages  as 
pin-money  (ctV  ii^vr^v)^  and  had  issue  one  son, — himself,  Phraotos. 
Phraotes  told  of  himself^  that  he  was  educated  by  bis  father  in  the 
Greek  fashion  till  the  age  of  twelve ;  that  he  was  then  sent  to  the 
Brahmans,  and  treated  by  them  as  a  son,  for  ho  observed,  <'  They 
especially  love  those  who  know  and  speak  Greek,  as  akin  to  them  in 
mind  and  disposition  ;**  that  his  parents  died ;  and  that  in  bis  nine- 
teenth year,  just  as,  by  the  advice  of  the  Brahmans,  he  was  beginning 
to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  management  of  his  estates,  he  was 
deprived  of  them  by  the  king,  his  uncle ;  and  was  supported  with 
four  servants  by  willing  contributions  from  his  mother's  freedmen 
(cnrrXffv^€pa>v).  And  now,  as  he  was  one  day  reading  the  Hera- 
clidie,  he  hears  from  a  friend  of  his  father's,  that  if  he  will  return, 
he  may  recover  the  kingdom  of  his  family,  but  he  must  be  quick. 
The  tragedy  he  was  reading  ho  accepts  as  an  omen,  and  goes  on  to 
say : — "  When  I  crossed  tho  Hydraotis,  I  heard  that,  of  the  usurpers^ 
one  was  already  dead,  and  tho  other  besieged  in  this  very  palace ;  so 
I  hurried  on,  proclaiming  to  the  villages  I  passed  through  who  I  was, 
and  what  were  my  rights  :  and  the  people  received  me  gladly ;  and 
declaring  I  was  tho  very  picture  of  my  father  and  grandfather,  they 
accompanied  me,  many  of  them  armed  with  swords  and  bows,  and  our 
numbers  increased  daily ;  and  when  we  reached  this  city,  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  torches  lit  at  tho  altar  of  the  Sun,  and  singing  the  praises 
of  my  father  and  grandfather,  came  out  and  welcomed  me,  and  brought 
me  hither.  But  they  built  up  tho  drono  within,  though  I  begged 
them  not  to  put  him  to  so  cruel  a  death." 

ApoUonius  then  enquired  whether  the  Sophoi  of  Alexander  and 
these  Brahmans  were  the  same  people.  The  king  told  him  they  were 
not;  that  Alexander's  Sophoi  were  the  Oxydracao*,  a  free  and  warlike 

^  Strabo,  XV.  I.  33,  connects  them  with  the  Malli.     Burncs  identifies  them  with 
the  people  of  Oocb,  the  Malli  with  those  of  Mooltan. — Ut  tup.  I.,  p.  99. 
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race,  but  rather  dabblers  in  philosophy  than  philosophers^ ;  that  the 
Brahman  country  lay  between  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Ganges ;  and 
that  Alexander  never  invaded  it — not  through  fear,  but  dissuaded  by 
the  appearance  of  the  sacrificial  victims.  ''  And  though/*  said  Phraotes, 
"  it  is  true  he  might  have  crossed  the  Hyphasis  and  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  yet  the  stronghold  of  the  Brahman  he  never  could  have 
taken— no,  not  though  every  man  in  his  army  had  been  an  Ajax  or  an 
Achilles.  For  these  sacred  and  God-loved  men  would  have  driven 
him  back — not  with  human  weapons,  but  with  thunders  and  light- 
nings, and  tempests,  as  they  had  routed  the  Egyptian  Hercules  and 
Bacchus,  who  thought  with  united  arms  to  have  stormed  their  fort ; 
and  80  rovted  them,  that  Hercules  it  is  said  threw  away  his  golden 
shield,  which,  because  of  its  owner's  renown  and  its  own  emboss- 
ments', they  then  set  up  as  an  offering  in  their  temple." 

While  they  were  thus  conversing,  music  and  a  song  were  introduced, 
on  which  Apollonius  enquired  what  the  festal  procession  meant.  The 
king  explained  to  him  that  it  was  usual  with  the  Indians  to  sing  to  the 
king,  before  he  retired  to  rest,  songs  of  good  counsel,  wishing  him 
good  dreams,  and  that  he  may  rise  in  the  morning  a  good  man  and  a 
wise  counsellor  for  his  people*.  And  so  talking,  they  went  to  bed. 
The  next  morning,  Apollonius  discourses  upon  sleep  and  dreams,  and 
the  king  displays  his  knowledge  of  Greek  legends.  They  then  sepa- 
rate— the  king  to  transact  the  business  of  his  kingdom  and  to  decide 
some  law-suits — Apollonius  to  offer  his  prayers  to  the  Sun.  When  they 
again  meet,  the  king  tells  Apollonius  that  the  state  of  the  victims  had 
not  permitted  the  Court  to  sit  on  that  day,  and  he  lays  before  him  a 
case  in  dispute — one  of  treasure-trove,  and  in  land  which  has  just 
changed  hands,  the  buyer  and  seller  both  claiming  the  treasure.  The 
king  is  in  much  perplexity,  and  states  the  reasoiis  on  both  sides ;  and 
the  suit  might  have  been  drawn  out  to  the  same  length,  and  become  as 
celebrated  ajs  that  of  the  ass  and  shadow  at  Abdera,  had  not  Apol- 
lonius come  to  his  assistance.  He  inquires  into  the  life  and  character 
of  the  litigants ;  finds  that  the  seller  is  a  bad,  and  the  purchaser  a 
good  man  ;  and  to  the  last  therefore  awards  the  treasure. 

When  the  three  days  of  their  sojourn  have  expired,  and  the  king 

'  ^o^tav  St  /ieraxcipt(ra<rdat,  oUtv  xP^l^^ov  ilSoraQ, — Philost.  II.  c.  83. 

^  These  embossments  represented,  the  khig  goes  on  to  say,  Hercules  setting  np 
his  pillars  at  Oades,  and  driving  back  the  ocean — proof,  he  asserts,  that  it  was  the 
Egyptian,  and  not  the  Theban,  Hercules  who  was  at  Oades. 

^  Menu,  among  the  vices  the  king  is  to  shun,  names  dancing  and  instrumental 
music  (vil  47),  but  afterwards  advises  that,  "  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mansion, 
having  been  recreated  by  musical  strains,  he  should  take  rest  early/' — viL  224-5 ; 
see,  however,  As.  Res.,  ix.  p.  ^6. 
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learns  that  their  oamels  from  Babylon  are  worn  out,  he  orders  that  of 
hia  white  camels^  on  the  Indus,  four  shall  be  sent  to  Bardanes,  and 
four  others  given  to  Apollonius  with  provisions^  and  a  guide  to  the 
Brahmans.  He  offers  him  besides  gold  and  jewels  and  linen  gar- 
ments; bat  Apollonius  accepts  onlj  the  linen  garments,  and  this, 
becnuse  they  are  like  the  old  genuine  Attic  cloak,  and  one  jewel, 
because  of  its  mystic  and  divine  properties.  He  receives  also  a  letter 
for  larchas',  to  this  effect: — ''The  King  Phraotes  to  the  Master 
laichas  and  the  wise  men  with  him,  greeting : — Apollonius,  a  very 
wise  man,  thinks  you  wiser  than  himself,  and  has  travelled  hither  to 
learn  your  doctrine.  Send  him  back  knowing  all  you  know.  Your 
leBsons  will  not  be  lost,  for  he  speaks  better,  and  has  a  better  memory 
than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Shew  him,  Father  larchas,  the  throne 
on  which  I  sat  when  you  gave  me  the  kingdom.  His  followers  are 
worthy  of  all  praise,  if  only  for  submitting  to  such  a  man.    Farewell." 

They  leave  Taxila,  and  after  two  days'  journey,  reach  the  place 
where  Alexander  is  said  to  have  fought  with  Poms ;  and  they  saw 
there  a  triumphal  arch,  the  pediment  to  a  statue  of  Alexander  in  a 
fonr-horse  chariot,  like  that  on  the  Issus.  A  little  farther  on,  thoy 
came  upon  two  other  arches,  on  one  of  which  was  Alexander,  on  the 
other  Porus ;  the  one  saluting,  the  other  in  an  attitude  of  submission. 

Having  passed  the  Hydraotis',  they  pursued  their  way,  through 
different  nations^  to  the  Hyphasis.  Thirty  stadia  from  the  river, 
they  saw  the  altars  Alexander  had  built  there  "  To  Father  Amnion 
and  Brother  Hercules;  to  the  Providence  Minerva  and  Olympian 
Jove  ;  and  the  Samo-Thracian  Cabiri  and  the  Indian  Sun,  and 
Brother  Apollo;"  and  a  bronze  pillar  with  this  inscription: — "Hero 
Alexander  halted.'*  And  this  pillar  Philostratus  conjectures  was 
raised  by  the  Indians  in  joy  at  the  return  homeward  of  Alexander. 

In  reference  to  the  Hyphasis  and  its  marvels,  we  are  told  that 
vessels  may  sail  up  to  its  very  source,  in  a  plain ;  but  that,  lower 
down,  alternate  ridges  of  rock  impede  its  course,  and  cause  eddies 
which  render  its  navigation  impossible.  It  is  about  as  broad  as  the 
Ister,  the  largest  of  our  European  rivers.  From  the  trees  on  its  banks 
the  people  obtain  an  unguent  with  which  marriage-guests  besprinkle 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  without  which  no  marriage  is  con- 
sidered complete,  or  pleasing  to  Venus.     To  Venus,  indeed,  its  groves 

'  Elphiiuftone  {ut  tupra,  I.  40)  8{>eak8  of  white  camels  as  rare. 
'  Probably,  suggests  Wilford,  a  corruptiou  from  Rac'hyas. — As.  Ren.,  ix.  41. 
'  Ilydraotis,  in  Strabo  iiyarotis,  Sanskrit  Iravati;  Hyphasis,  Vipasa. — Vishnu 
Pnimna,  p.  181. 

*  Strabo  gives  their  numbor  as  nine.  — xv.  I.  3,  33. 
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are  dedicated,  as  also  its  fisL,  confined  to  one  sort,  the  peacock,  so 
called  from  their  cerulean  crest,  their  spotted  scales^  and  golden  tails, 
which  they  can  open  out  at  pleasure.  In  this  river  is  also  found  a 
sort  of  white  worm,  the  property  of  the  king,  which  is  melted  into  an 
oil  so  inflammable,  that  nothing  but  glass  will  hold  it.  This  oil  is  used 
in  sieges,  and  when  thrown  on  the  battlements,  it  bums  so  fiercely, 
that  its  fire,  so  far  as  yet  known,  is  inextinguishable^ 

In  the  marshes,  wild  asses  are  caught,  with  a  horn  on  their  fore- 
heads', with  which  they  fight,  bull-fashion.  From  this  horn  is  made  a 
cup,  of  such  virtue  that  if  any  one  drinks  out  of  it,  he  need  for  that 
day  fear  no  sickness,  nor  wounds,  nor  fire,  nor  poison.  It  is  the 
king's,  who  also  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  hunting  the  ass. 
Apollonius  saw  the  animal,  and  admired  it ;  but  when  Damis  asked 
him  if  he  could  believe  all  that  was  said  of  the  virtue  of  the  cup,  he 
answered,  "  Yes,  when  I  see  any  Indian  king  immortal." 

Here  they  met  with  a  woman  black  to  her  breasts,  white  from  her 
breasts  downwards.  She  was  sacred  to  the  Indian  Venus,  and  to  this 
goddess  piebald  women  are  sacred  from  their  birth,  as  Apis  among  the 
Egyptians.  Thence  they  crossed  that  part  of  Caucasus  which  stretches 
down  towards  the  Red  Sea ;  it  was  full  of  all  sorts  of  aromatic 
plants.  The  headlands  produced  cinnamon',  a  shrub  very  like  a  young 
vine  {vfois  KkrjfjMa-i),  and  so  grateful  to  goats,  that  if  you  hold  it  in 
your  hands,  they  will  follow  you,  and  whine  after  you  like  dogs. 
On  the  clifis  grow  the  tall  and  all  other  sorts  of  frankincense,  and 
pepper-trees.  The  pepper-tree  resembles  the  ayvos  both  in  its  leaves 
and  the  clustered  form  of  its  fruit.  It  grows  on  precipices  inaccessible 
to  man,  but  frequented  by  apes,  which,  as  they  gather  for  them  the 
pepper-fro  it,  the  Indians  make  much  of,  and  protect  with  arms  and 
dogs  against  the  lion;  for  the  lion  will  lie  in  wait  for  the  ape,  and  eat 
its  flesh  as  medicine  when  he  is  sick,  and  as  food  when  he  is  old  and 
no  longer  able  to  hunt  the  stag  and  wild  boar.  The  pepper  harvest  is 
gathered  in  this  way: — Directly  under  the  cliffs  where  the  peppers 
grow,  the  people  dig  small  trenches,  into  which  they  throw  as  some- 


^  This  worm  is  mentioned  and  described  by  Ctesias,  but  he  places  it  in  the 
Indus. — Frag.  Ctes.  Ed.  Didot,  27,  p.  85. 

3  This  ass  and  its  horn,  with  some  slight  difference,  are  also  in  Ctetias  (ib., 
p.  25).  Wilson  sees  in  this  homed  ass  two  animals  *'  rolled  into  one,**  the  gorkhar, 
or  wild  horse,  found  north  of  the  Hindu-Koh,  and  the  rhinoceros,  whose  horn  has 
to  this  day,  in  the  East,  a  high  reputation  as  an  antidote. — Notes  on  Ctesias^  53 
and  49. 

^  Strabo,  xv.  I.  22,  but  in  the  south  of  India.  I  believe  it  is  indigcnoos'^to 
Ceylon,  and  is  not  found  in  India  at  all. 
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thing  worthless  the  fruit  of  the  neighbouring  trees^.  The  monkeys 
from  the  heights  watch  them,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  night,  begin  like 
them,  to  tear  the  clustered  fruits  from  the  pepper^  and  like  them  to 
fling  it  into  the  trenches.  In  the  morning  the  people  come  back  and 
carry  off  the  pepper,  which  they  thus  obtain  without  any  labour. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  was  a  largo  plain — the  largest 
in  India,  being  fifteen  days'  journey  to  the  Ganges^  and  eighteen  days' 
to  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  intersected  with  dykes  running  in  different 
directions,  and  communicating  with  the  Ganges,  and  serving  the 
donble  pnrpose  of  landmarks  and  canals  for  irrigation.  The  land  here 
is  the  best  in  India,  black  and  very  productive;  its  wheat-stalks  are 
like  reeds',  and  its  beans  three  times  as  large  as  the  Egyptian;  its 
sesame  and  millet  are  also  extraordinarily  fine.  Here,  too,  grow 
those  nuts,  which  for  their  rarity  and  size  are,  as  a  sort  of  wonder 
often  found  as  offerings  in  Greek  temples.  The  grapes  of  the  country, 
however,  are  small,  like  tho  Lydian  and  Maonian,  and  with  an  agree- 
able bouquet  so  soon  as  gathered  (ras  dc  dfinfkovs norifiovs  t(  km 

opOiHTfuas  oyuov  T<a  cmorpvyav.)  A  tree  is  also  found  here  like  the  laurel 
but  with  a  fruit  like  a  large  pomegranate,  within  the  husk  of  which  is 
an  apple  of  the  colour  of  a  fine  hyacinth,  and  the  very  best  flavoured 
frait  they  ever  ate'. 

As  they  came  down  the  mountain,  they  witnessed  a  dragon-hunt. 
India,  its  marshes*  plains^  and  mountains  are  full  of  dragons^  Of 
these  they  tell  us  that  tho  marsh-dragon  is  thirty  cubits  long,  sluggish, 
and  without  a  crest;  the  male  very  like  the  female  (aXX'  €vyai  toiq 
hpoKoufais  o^ioi).     Its  back  is  black »  and  it  has  fewer  scales  than 

'  3tnibo  (ib.,  §  29)  describes  a  similar  trick,  by  means  of  which  tho  people 
eatch  the  monkeys.  With  regard  to  that  described  in  the  text,  Waterton  has 
observed,  that  the  monkey  never  throws,  only  lets  fall. 

'  Elphinstone,  describing  this  bank  of  tho  Hyphasis,  tells  only  of  sand-hills, 
and  hard  clay,  and  tufts  of  grass,  and  little  bushes  of  rue.  Of  tho  right  bank, 
however,  he  says :  ''  There  were  so  many  large  and  deep  watercourses  throughout 
the  journey,  that,  judging  from  them  alone,  the  country  must  be  highly  cultivated.** 
— Introd.  Bumes,  too,  observes  of  Balkh  :  *^  The  crops  are  good,  and  the  wheat 
•talks  grow  as  high  as  in  England,  and  do  not  present  the  stunted  stubble  of  India.** 
— m  tup,,  II.,  20(>. 

'  Can  this  be  tho  purple  mangostecn,  such  ns  it  might  be  described  by  those  who 
only  knew  of  it  from  hearsay  f 

*  Almost  all  that  is  here  said  of  serpents  will  bo  found  in  Pliny  (viii.,  II,  13) ; 
their  size,  thongh  scarcely  so  large  as  those  of  Philostratus,  is  noticed  by  OneHJ- 
cntus  and  Nenrchus  (Frg.  Hist.  Alex.,  p.  50  and  lOT),  Didot.) ;  their  boards  l»y 
^liaii  (xi.,  c.  2fi) ;  the  beard  and  the  stone  in  their  heads,  with  some  ditrercnco 
(the  stones  are  at/royXi'^oi,)  by  Tzctzes  from  Poscidippu?.— Chil.,  vii.,  6o3,  GG9 ; 
tlie  magic  power  of  their  eyes  by  Lucan  (vii.  (io/). 
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the  other  kinds.  Homer,  when  he  speaks  of  the  dragon  at  the  fount 
in  Aalis  as  of  blood-red  back,  describes  the  marsh-dragon  better  than 
the  other  poets,  who  make  the  Nemadan  dragon  crested;  for  crested 
you  will  hardlj  find  any  marsh-dragon. 

The  plain  and  hill-dragons  are  superior  to,  and  larger  than,  the 
marsh  kind.  They  move  along  more  swiftly  than  the  swiftest  rivers, 
and  nothing  can  escape  them.  They  are  crested;  and  though  in 
the  young  the  crest  is  small  (fitrpiop),  when  they  are  full-grown,  it 
reaches  to  a  conspicuous  height.  They  are  of  a  fiery  colour,  with 
serrated  backs,  and  bearded ;  their  necks  are  erect,  and  their  scales 
shine  like  silver.  The  pupils  of  their  eyes  are  a  fiery  stone  of  wonder- 
ful and  mystic  properties.  They  are  hnnted  for  the  sake  of  their  eye?, 
skin,  and  teeth.  A  dragon  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  attack  an 
elephant ;  both  then  perish,  and  are  a  "  find'*  for  the  huntsmen.  They 
resemble  the  largest  fish,  but  are  more  lithe  and  active;  their  teeth 
are  hard  as  those  of  the  whale. 

The  mountain  dragons  are  larger  than  those  of  the  plain,  and  with 
a  fiercer  look;  their  scales  are  golden,  their  beard  too,  which  bangs  in 
clusters;  they  glide  on  the  earth  with  a  sound  as  of  brass;  their  fiery 
crests  throw  out  a  light  brighter  than  that  of  a  torch.  They  over- 
power the  elephant,  but  become  themselves  the  prey  of  the  Indian. 
They  are  killed  in  this  fashion  :— -the  Indians  spread  ont  before  the 
serpent's  hiding-place  a  scarlet  carpet,  with  golden  characters  which, 
when  the  dragon  rests  his  head  upon  them,  charm  him  to  sleep.  They 
then,  with  incantations  \  call  him  out  of  his  hole;  and,  if  everything 
goes  well — for  often  he  gets  the  better  of  them  and  their  "  gramary " 
— as  soon  as,  with  outstretched  neck,  he  is  lulled  in  magic  sleep,  they 
rush  on  him  with  hatchets  and  cut  off  his  head,  and  extract  from  it 
bright-coloured  stones,  flashing  with  eveiy  hue,  and  of  powers  won- 
derful  as  those  of  Gyges'  ring.  These  dragons  are  also  found  in  the 
mountains  bordering  the  Red  Sea.  They  are  said  to  live  an  incredible 
age,  but  of  this  nothing  certain  is  known. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  situated  Paraka,  a  very  large 
city.  Its  inhabitants  are,  from  their  youth,  trained  to  hunt  the 
dragon,  and  it  is  full  of  their  trophies — the  heads  of  dragons.  They 
eat  the  hearts  and  livers,  as  by  this  means,  as  was  proved  by  ApoUonius 
himself,  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  thoughts  of 
animals. 

1  The  snake  charmer  still  exists  in  India.  Bochart  (Hieroza,  c?i.  III.,  II.  v.) 
gives  all  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  bearing  on  the  subject. 

^  At  Ephesus  (L.  iv.,  c  3),  where  be  displayed  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  sparrows. 
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Proceeding  onwards^  our  travellers  hear  the  sound  of  a  shepherd's 
pipe^  and  presently  see  a  herd  of  white  stags  grazing.  The  Indians 
keep  them  for  their  milk^,  which  is  considered  very  nourishing. 

Thenoe,  after  a  four  days'  journey  through  a  fertile  and  woU- 
enliiYated  country,  they  approached  the  stronghold  of  the  Sophoi; 
and  now  their  guide  ordered  his  camel  to  kneel,  and  leapt  down, 
sweating  with  fear.  Then  Apollonius  knew  where  they  were,  and 
laughed  at  the  Indian,  and  bade  him  again  mount  his  camel.  The 
&ot  is,  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Sophoi  frightened  him ;  and, 
indeed,  the  people  fear  them  more  than  the  king;  for  the  king 
conanlts  them  as  he  would  an  oracle,  and  doe»  nothing  without  their 
adrice  and  concurrence^. 

When  they  had  reached  a  village,  not  the  eighth  of  a  mile  from 
the  hill  of  the  Sophoi,  and  were  preparing  to  put  up  there,  they 
perceived  a  young  man  running  towards  them.  He  was  the  very 
blackest  Indian  they  had  yet  seen,  with  a  bright  spot,  crescent-shaped, 
between  his  brows,  much  such  a  mark  as  Menou,  the  Ethiopian  foster- 
child  of  the  sophist  Herod,  had  in  his  youth.  Ho  bore  a  golden 
anchor  which,  as  symbolical  of  holding  fast,  the  Indians  have  made 
their  caduceus. 

When  the  messenger  coming  up  addressed  Apollonius  in  Greek, 
as  the  villagers  also  spoke  Greek,  they  were  not  much  surprised ;  but 
when  he  addressed  Apollonius  by  name,  they  were  struck  with 
astonishment,  all  but  Apollonius,  who,  now  full  of  confidence,  looking 
at  Damis,  said,  "Tho  men  we  have  come  to  visit  are  wise  indeed; 
they  know  the  future :"  and  then  tumingjto  the  Indian,  he  asked  him 
what  he  should  do,  for  ho  wished  to  converse  with  the  Sophoi  imme- 
diately. The  man  answered,  "  Leave  your  people  here,  but  come 
yon,  jnst  as  you  are,  so  they  (avroi)  request."  This  "  they"  seemed 
to  Apollonius  quite  Pythagorean,  and  he  followed  the  messenger 
rejoicing. 

The  hill  of  the  Sophoi^  rose  sheer  up  from  the  plain,  and  was 
about  as  high  as  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  It  was  besides  fortified  by 
a  goodly  belt  of  rock,  on  which  you  might  trace  the  impressions  of 
hoo£9,  and  beards,  and  faces,  and  what  seemed  the  backs  of  falling 

^  Strabo  (ut  sup.,c.  22)  saj-s,  they  have  no  musical  instruments  besides  cymbals, 
drums,  and  KporaKot  (rattles,  castanets  ?;. 

'  *^  The  milk  of  any  forest  beast,  except  the  buffalo,  must  be  carefully  shunned.** 
—Menu,  V.  11. 

*  Vide  Hist.  Frag.  II.,  438,  on  a  fra<^ent  of  Megasthenes  and  Bardesanes  on 
Bnfamans  and  Samancoans  in  Porphyry,  de  Abstinent.,  L.  iv.,  17  c,  a(/  ealcem, 

^  Ctesias  tells  of  a  sacred  place  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  country,  which 
the  Indmns  honour  in  the  name  of  the  sun  and  the  moon;  it  is  fifteen  days*  journey 
from  the  Sardian  mountains — tuv  u^jovc  rtjg  ^ap^ovi:,  §  S,  p.  81. 
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meu.  And  they  heard  that  when  Bacchus  and  Hercules  attempted 
the  place,  Bacchus  ordered  his  Pans,  as  able  to  shake  it  to  its  founda- 
tion {Uavovs  TTphs  TOP  a-euTfioy),  to  storm  it,  but  thunderstruck  by  the 
Sophoi,  they  fell  headlong  cue  upon  the  other,  and  so  left  these 
marks  upon  the  stones.  They  said  also,  that  about  and  around  this 
hill  a  cloud  hung  within  which  the  Sophoi  dwell,  yisible  and  invisible 
at  will,  but  that  there  were  no  gates  to  their  stronghold,  so  that  one 
could  not  call  it  cither  enclosed  or  open. 

Apollonius  and  his  guide  ascended  the  hill  on  the  south  side.  He 
saw  a  well  four  fathoms  deep,  and  over  its  mouth  a  dark  vapour 
rising^  with  the  heat,  and  giving  out  at  midday  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  Ho  was  told  that  here  the  subsoil  was  cinnabar 
{(ravdapaxivrf  yt)),  and  that  the  water  of  the  well  was  sacred,  and  never 
used,  and  that  all  the  people  about  swore  by  it.  Near  this  was  a 
crater,  which  threw  out  a  lead-coloured  flame  without  smell  or  smoke, 
and  which  bubbled  up  with  a  volcanic  matter  that  rose  to  its  brim, 
but  never  overflowed :  here  the  Indians  purified  themselves  from  all 
involuntary  sins.  Tiio  well,  the  Sophoi  called  the  well  of  the  test;  the 
crater,  the  flro  of  pardon*.  Here  were  also  seen  two  casks  of  black 
Mtono — the  casks  of  the  winds  and  of  the  rain';  and  the  one  is  opened 
or  dhut  as  the  rain  is  wanted  or  otherwise;  similarly  the  other,  as 
wind.  Horo  too  they  found  statues  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  gods, 
and  worshipped  in  the  Greek  manner;  of  the  Polian  Minerva^  and  of 
Baoohu*,  and  of  the  Delian  and  Amycla)an  Apollo^  The  Sophoi  look 
upon  their  stronghold  as  tho  very  navel  of  India.  They  here  worship 
tiro  obtained  from  the  sun*s  rays,  and  daily  hymn  its  pnuses  at 
midday. 

ApoUoniuH,  in  an  address  to  the  Egyptians,  somewhat  enigmatically 
doMorlboM  tho  life  of  the  Soplioi : — "  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  '^  Brahmans 
who  dwoll  on  tho  earth,  and  yet  not  on  the  earth;  in  places  fortified, 

'  *'  In  iho  morning,  vapours  or  clouds  of  smoke  ascended  from  the  wells  till  the 
n(uit)«|th«ir(t  WAN  HuDlolently  heated  to  hide  it/'  between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab. 
•"  Murium,  11.,  HH. 

*  Witli  ilu>  wttll  of  tho  text  compare  the  test  fountain  inCteaas;  its  water 
hnrtliuiH  lulu  a  ohodioliko  lubatanco,  which,  rubbed  into  a  powder  and  mixed  with 
WMlor,  iidnihiUtorod  to  mmiHwied  criminals  mokes  them  tell  all  they  ever  did 
(f)  N,  |i.  II'J)  I  alio  the  water  of  probation  mentioned  by  Porphyry.  With  the  firo 
of  |tiinh)U  (mui|iare  that  othor  water,  in  some  cave  temple  seemingly,  which  puri* 
Hint  fnuu  voluntary  and  involuntary  oflfcnccs  (Porphyry  de  Styge). 

"  OlnarluM,  h.  I.,  Nuggoatn  that  these  may  have  been  barometers ;  and  then 
DamiH,  UI40  the  antrononiur  in  Rasaelas,  merely  confounds  the  power  of  foretelling 
wlili  IliM  puwpr  of  producing. 

Pliit/iruli  itu  l**urtuu4  Alux.  Op.  Var..  I.  p.  585. 
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and  yet  without  walls;  and  who  possess  nothing,  and  yet  aU  things.*' 
According  to  Damis  they  used  the  earth  as  a  couch,  but  first  strewed 
it  with  choice  grasses  :  they  walked,  too,  the  air^ — Damis  himself  saw 
them^  and  this  not  to  excite  wonder — all  ostentation  is  abhorrent  to 
their  nature,— but  in  imitation  of  and  as  a  more  fitting  service  to  the 
snn.  He  saw,  too,  the  fire  which  they  drew  dowu  from  the  sun's  rays, 
— ^not  flaming  on  an  altar,  nor  kept  on  a  hearth  though  it  is  material, 
but  flickering  in  mid-air';  and  while  in  the  day  time  they  worship  the 
snn,  beseeching  him  to  order  the  seasons  for  India's  benefit,  in  the 
night  they  worship  this  fire,  lest  oppressed  by  the  darkness  it  should 
leaye  them.  And  in  this  way  is  to  be  understood  Apollonius's  first 
assertion :  ''  The  Brahmans  live  on  the  earth,  and  yet  not  on  the 
earth."  His  second,  Damis  refers  to  that  covering  of  clouds  which 
they  draw  over  themselves  at  pleasure,  and  which  no  rain  can 
penetrate.  His  third,  to  those  fountains  which  bubble  up  for  his 
Bacchanals  when  Bacchus  shakes  the  earth  and  them,  and  from 
which  the  Indians  themselves  drink  and  give  to  others  to  drink. 
Well  therefore  may  Apollonius  say,  that  men,  who  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  without  preparation  can  get  whatever  they  want,  possess 
nothing  and  yet  all  things'.  They  wear  their  hair  long^  like  the  old 
Macedonians,  and  on  their  head  a  white  mitre^  They  go  bare-foot; 
and  their  coats  have  no  sleeves,  aud  are  of  wild  cotton,  of  an  oily 
nature,  and  white  as  Pamphylian  wool,  but  softer*.     Of  this  cotton 

*  Ato  rijc  ytjQ  (Q  7ri7x«tC  ^vo  (Pliilos.  III.,  c.  16),  two  cubits  from  the  ground, 
no  great  height,  but  ce  n*est  que  le  premier  pouco  qui  coute. 

-  Sir  C.  Napier  says,  of  Trukkee,  "  On  reaching  the  top,  where  we  remained 
daring  the  night,  every  man's  bayonet  had  a  bright  flame  on  the  point.  A  like 
appearance  had  also  been  obsorved  going  from  Ooch  to  Shapoor.** — Life,  III.,  272. 
May  not  the  night  light  of  the  Sophoi  be  referred  to  some  simihir  phenomenon  ? 

'  Compare  with  these  fountains  those  of  milk,  wine,  &c.,  of  which  Calanus 
spttks  in  his  interview  with  Onesicritus  (Strabo,  ut  sup,,  §  64);  and  that  happy 
India,  a  real  pays  de  Cocagne,  which  Dio  Chrysostom  ironically  describes  in 
Ccienis  Phrygias  Orat.,  xxxv.,  II.,  p.  70. 

*  Hardy,  Eastern  Monachism  (p.  112),  by  which  it  would  seem  that  the 
Bnhmans  wear  long  hair;  the  Buddhist  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  shaves  his  head ; 
M  ako  Bardesanes  describes  tho  newly-elected  Samanrean:  ^vpafitvog  ft  tov 
••/loroc  ra  vipiTra  Xa/i/3avc(  (rroXiyv  airuai  ri  irpoQ  Sa/iavaiot;^. — Porphyry,  ut 

'  Still  worn  by  some  of  the  mountain  tribes  about  Cabool.  Elphinstone  says 
<>f  the  Bikaneers,  "they  wear  looso  clothes  of  white  cotton,  aud  a  remarkable  turban 
^liich  rises  high  over  the  head."— Cabool,  I.,  18. 

'  Hierocles  speaks  of  the  Brahman  garments  as  made  from  a  soft  and  Iiairy 
(hpfuiTt»ifl)  filaments  obtained  from  stones  (asbestos). — Frag.  Hist,  iv.  p.  430. 
Bomes  says  of  tho  Nawab  of  Cabool,  "  ho  produced  some  asbestos,  here  called 
cotton-atone,  found  near  JeUUabad'*  (ii.  130). 
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tho  sacred  vestments  are  made ;  and  the  earth  refuses  to  give  it  up  if 
any  but  themselves  attempt  to  gather  it.  They  carry  a  stick^,  and 
wear  a  ring,  both  of  infinite  and  magic  power. 

Apollonius  found  the  Sophoi  seated  on  brazen  stools;  their  chief, 
larchas,  on  a  raised  throne  of  bronze,  ornamented  with  golden  images. 
They  saluted  him  with  their  hands,  but  larchas  welcomed  him  in 
Greek,  asked  him  for  the  King's  letter,  and  added,  that  it  wanted  a  d. 
As  soon  as  he  had  read  it,  he  asked  Apollonius,  ''What  do  you  think 
of  us  V  "  Oh  1"  said  Apollonius,  "  the  very  journey  I  have  undertaken 
— and  I  am  the  first  of  my  countrymen  who  has  undertaken  it — 
answers  that  question.*'  "  In  what,  then,"  enquired  larchas,  "  do  you 
think  us  wiser  than  you  ?"  "  I  think  your  views  wiser,  more  divine," 
answered  Apollonius;  ''and  should  I  find  that  you  know  no  more  than 
I,  this  at  least  I  shall  have  learned — that  I  have  nothing  more  to 
learn."  "  Well,"  said  the  Indian,  '*  other  people  usually  ask  of  those 
who  visit  them,  whence  they  come  and  who  they  are ;  but  we,  as  a  first 
proof  of  our  knowledge,  show  strangers  that  we  know  them  ;*'  and 
so  saying,  ho  told  Apollonius  who  his  father  was,  who  bis  mother,  all 
that  happened  to  bim  at  JEgsc,  and  how  Damis  joined  him,  and  all  they 
had  said  and  done  in  tho  journey;  and  this  so  distinctly  and  fluently, 
that  he  might  have  been  a  companion  of  their  route.  Apollonius, 
greatly  astonished,  asked  him  how  he  knew  all  this.  "  In  this  know- 
ledge," he  answered,  "you  are  not  wholly  wanting,  and  where  you 
are  deficient  we  will  instruct  you',  for  we  think  it  not  well  to  keep 
secret  what  is  so  worthy  of  being  known,  especially  from  you,  Apol- 

'  **  The  three  first  classes  ought  to  carry  staves.*' — Menu,  i.  45.    **  The  priest^s 
should  reach  to  his  hair.'' — lb.,  46. 

'  When  Damis  speaks  of  his  knowledge  of  languages  to  Apollonius,  Apollonias 
merely  observes  that  he  himself  understands  all  languages,  and  that  without  having 
learned  them ;  and  more — that  he  knows  not  only  what  men  speak,  bat  their  seeret 
thoughts  (L.  I.,  cxix.)  But  as  in  India  he  is  accompanied  by,  and  frequently 
makes  use  of  an  interpreter ;  this  pretension  of  his  has,  from  the  time  of  Eusebios 
(in  Hieroclem,  ^v.),  been  frequently  ridiculed  as  an  idle  boast.  Fhilostratas 
however  was-  too  practised  a  writer  to  have  left  his  hero  open  to  such  a  charge. 
His  faults  are  of  another  kind.  His  facts  and  statements  too  often,  and  with  a 
certain  air  of  design,  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other  :  thus,  with  regard  to  this 
very  power  claimed  by  Apollonius,  observe  that  he  professes  not  to  speak,  but  to 
know  all  languages  and  men's  thoughts — a  difference  intelligible  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  alleged  &cts  of  mesmerism ;  and  look  at  him  in  his  first  inter* 
view  with  Phraotes ;  watch  him  listening  to»  and  understanding  the  talk  of  the 
king  and  the  sages,  and  only  then  asking  larchas  to  interpret  for  him  when  he 
would  himself  speak.  Observe  also  that  larchas  admits  only  to  a  certain  extent 
the  power  of  Apollonius,  and  remember  his  surprise  when  he  finds  that  Phraotes 
}(nows  and  speaks  Greek. 
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lonius,— a  man  of  most  excellent  memory.  And  memory,  you  most 
know,  is  of  the  Gods  the  one  we  most  honour.  **  But  how  do  yon 
know  my  nature  V*  asked  Apollonius.  ''  We'*  he  answered^  ''see  into 
the  very  soul,  tracing  out  its  qualities  by  a  thousand  signs.  But  as 
midday  approaches^,  let  us  to  our  devotions,  in  which  you  also  may, 
if  yon  will,  take  part.'*  They  then  adjourned  to  the  bath,  a  spring 
like  that  of  Dirca^,  in  Boeotia,  as  Damis,  who  afterwards  saw  it,  says. 
They  first  took  ofi*  their  clothes,  and  anointed  their  heads  with  an 
nngnent,  which  made  their  bodies  run  down  with  sweat,  and  then 
jamped  into  the  water,  and  having  washed,  they  put  garlands  on  their 
heads  and  proceeded  to  the  temple,  intent  on  their  hymn.  And  standing 
round  in  a  circle,  with  larohas  as  their  leader,  they  beat  the  ground 
with  their  staves,  till  bellying  like  a  wave  it  sent  them  up  into  the 
air  about  two  cubits.  There  they  sung  a  hymn,  very  like  the  Pa)an 
of  Sophocles  sung  at  Athens  to  iEscnlapius.  When  they  had  again 
oome  down  to  the  earth  and  had  performed  their  sacred  duties,  larchas 
called  the  youth  with  the  anchor,  and  bade  him  take  care  of  Apollo- 
nius's  companions;  and  ho,  in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  the  swiftest 
birds,  was  gone  and  was  back  again,  and  told  larchas, — ''  I  have  taken 
care  of  them." 

Apollonius  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Phraotcs,  and  larchas 
hade  him  question  them  on  any  matter  he  pleased,  for  he  was  now 
among  men  who  knew  all  things.  Apollonius  therefore  asked,  as 
Ihongfa  it  was  of  all  knowledge  the  most  ditiicult,  **  Whether  the  Sophoi 
knew  themselves]"  But  larchas  answered  quite  contrary  to  his 
expectation,  that  they  knew  all  things,  because  they  first  knew  them- 
•elves.  That,  without  this  first  and  elementary  knowledge,  no  one 
conld  be  admitted  lo  their  philosophy.  Apollonius,  remembering  his 
conversation  with  Phraotos  and  the  examination  they  had  been  obliged 
to  undergo,  assented  to  this,  more  especially  as  he  felt  the  truth  of  the 
oheervation  in  himself.  He  then  asked  "  What  opinion  they  held  of 
themselves r*  and  was  told,  "that  they  held  themselves  to  be  gods, 
because  they  were  good  men."  Apollonius  then  enquired  about  the 
sonly  and,  when  he  heard  that  they  held  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
he  farther  asked,  whether,  as  Pythagoras   remembered  himself  as 

1  "  At  BonriBe,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset,  let  the  Brahman  ^  to  the  waters  and 
bathe.'*— Menu,  vi.  22.  "  Sunrise  and  sonsct  are  the  hours  when,  having  made  his 
ablation,  he  repeats  the  text  which  he  ought  to  repeat"— II.,  222.  From  the 
Tiahna  Parana,  howcrer,  it  seems  tlie  Richas  shine  in  the  morning,  the  prayers  of 
the  Yajush  at  noon,  and  portions  of  the  Saman  in  the  afternoon.— p.  23(>.  Barde- 
■■ace,  ui  suprOf  tov  toivvv  xP<^^<^^  ^1^  '?/'«P«t'  <^  ^li  vvxroi:  rov  irXtivrov  njj 
vpivovQ  ritfv  9iutv  airtyufiav  ^  tvxag* 


^ 
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Euphorbus,  so  larchas  could  speak  of  some  one  of  his  previous  lives, 
cither  as  Greek  or  Trojan,  or  any  other  man  1     larchas,  first  re- 
proving the  Greeks  for  their  reverence  for  Trojan   heroes  and  for 
Achilles  as  the  greatest  of  them,  to  the  neglect  of  better  men,  Greek, 
Egyptian,  and  Indian,  related  how  years  long  ago  ho  had  been  one 
Ganges,  king  of  the  Indian  people,  of  whom  the  Ethiopians,  then 
Indians,  formed  a  part;  how  this  Ganges,  ten  cubits  in  stature  and  the 
most  comely  of  men,  built  many  cities,  and  drove  back  the  Scjrthians 
who  invaded  his  territories ;  and  how,  though  robbed  of  his  wife  by 
the  then  king  of  Phraotes's  country,  he  had   unlike  Achilles  kept 
sacred  his  alliance  with  him;  how  too  he  had  rendered  his  father, 
the  Ganges^  river,  propitious  to  India,  by  inducing  it  to  keep  within 
its  banks,  and  to  divert  its  course  to  the  Red  Sea';  how,  nothwith- 
standing  all  this,  the  Ethiopians  murdered  him,  and  were  driven  by 
the  hate  of  the  Indians,  and  the  now  sterile  earth,  and  the  abortive 
births  of  their  wives,  to  leave  their  native  land ;  and  how,  pursued 
by  his  ghost,  and  still  suffering  the  same  ills,  they  wandered  from 
place  to  place,  till  having  at  length  punished  his  murderers  they 
settled  in  that  part  of  Africa  from  them  called  Ethiopia.     He  told, 
too,  how  Ganges  had  thrust  seven  adamantine  swords  deep  into  the 
ground  in  some  unknown  spot,  which  when  the  oracles  declared  it 
sacred,  he  then  a  child  of  four  years  old  immediately  pointed  out. 
But  ceasing  to  speak  of  himself,  he  directed  Apollonius's  attention  to 
a  youth  in  the  company  of  about   twenty,  whom  he  described  as 
patient  under  all  6u£fering,  and  by  nature  especially  fitted  for  philo- 
tjophy,  but  beyond  measure  averse  to  it;  and  whoso  aversion  was  the 
consequence  of  tho  ill-treatment  and  injustice  he  had  received  from 
Ulysses  and  Homer  in  a  former  life.     He  had  been  Palamedes. 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  a  messenger  came  from  the  king  to 
announce  his  approach,  and  that  he  would  be  with  them  towards 
evening,  to  consult  on  his  private  affairs.  larchas  answered  that  ho 
should  be  welcome,  and  that  he  would  leave  them  a  better  man  for 
having  known  this  Greek.  He  then  resumed  his  conversation  with 
Apollonius,  and  asked  him  to  tell  something  of  his  previous  existence. 
Apollonius  excuses  himself,  because  as  it  was  undistingnished  he 
didn't  care  to  remember  it.  "  But  surely,"  observed  larchas^  "  to  be 
the  pilot  of  an  Egyptian  ship  is  no  such  ignoble  occupation,  and  such 
I  866  yea  onee  were.**    '*  Trae,"  replied  Apollonius,  ''but  a  position 

I  1  k—l^sbnii  Pnnum. 

>  ]       idolBh      «tha,''who  ledtheOaDgestothe 

»  awo  fiiROWB,  whidi  weie  to  be  the 
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which  should  stand  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  statesman  or  the  general 
has  hy  the  ianlt  of  sailors  themselves,  become  contemptible  and 
degraded.  Besides  the  best  of  my  acts  in  that  life  no  one  then 
thoQght  worthy  even  of  praise."  "  But  what  great  deed  did  you  then 
perform  1"  asked  larchas.  "  I  don't  speak  of  doubling  with  slackened 
sail  Malea  and  Sunium,  or  of  carefully  observing  the  course  of  tlio 
winds^  or  of  carrying  your  ship  over  the  reefs  and  swell  of  the 
Eaboeen  coast."  "  Well,"  said  Apollonius,  "  if  you  will  compel  me  to 
speak  of  my  sailor  life,  listen  to  an  act  of  mine  in  it  which  seems  to 
me  a  right  one.  In  those  days  pirates  infested  the  Phoanician  Sea. 
And  some  of  their  spies,  seeing  that  my  ship  was  richly  freighted, 
came  to  me  and  sounded  mo^  and  asked  me  what  would  bo  my  share 
of  the  freight.  I  told  them  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  we  were  four 
pilots.  'And  what  sort  of  a  home  have  you  V  they  asked.  'A  hut 
on  Pharos,  where  Proteus  used  to  live,'  I  answered.  '  Well,'  they 
went  on,  '  would  you  like  to  change  the  sea  for  land— a  hut  for  a 
house,  and,  while  yon  receive  ten  times  the  profit  you  expect,  to  rid 
jronrself  at  the  same  time  of  the  thousand  ills  of  the  tempestuous  sea  V 
*Aye,  that  I  would,'  I  said.  So  they  told  me  who  they  were,  and 
promised  me  ten  thousand  drachmas,  and  that  neither  myself  nor  any 
of  my  crew  should  suffer  injury,  if  I  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
taking  my  ship.  It  was  then  agreed  that  I  should  set  sail  in  the 
night,  but  lie-to  under  the  promontory;  and  that  the  pirates,  who 
were  at  anchor  on  the  other  side,  should  then  come  out  and  seize  my 
ship  and  cargo.  As  all  this  took  place  in  a  temple,  I  made  them 
swear  to  fulfil  their  promises;  and  I  agreed,  on  my  part,  to  do  as 
they  wished.  But  instead  of  lying-to,  I  made  sail  for  the  open  sea, 
and  so  escaped."  "And  this,"  observed  larchas,  ** you  think  an  act 
of  justice  V  **  Yes,"  said  Apollonius  ;  "and  of  humanity ;  for  to  save 
the  Jives  of  my  men,  and  the  property  of  my  employers,  and  to  bo 
above  a  bribe,  though  a  sailor,  I  hold  to  be  a  proof  of  many  virtues." 

larchas  smiled,  and  remarked :  "  You,  Greeks,  seem  to  think  that 
not  to  do  wrong  is  to  be  just.  Only  the  other  djiy,  an  Egyptian  told 
OS  of  the  Roman  proconsuls ;  how,  without  knowing  the  people,  they 
entered  their  provinces  with  naked  axes ;  and  of  the  people,  how  they 
praised  their  governors  if  they  only  were  not  venal,  just  like  slave- 
dealers  who,  to  vaunt  their  wares,  warrant  that  their  Carians  are  not 
thieves!  Your  poets,  too,  scarcely  allow  you  to  be  just  and  good. 
For  Minos,  the  most  cruel  of  men,  and  who  with  his  fleets  reduced  his 
neighbours  to  slavery,  they  honour  with  the  sceptre  of  justice,  and  as 
the  judge  of  the  dead.  But  Tantalus,  a  good  man,  who  made  his 
friends  partakers  of  immortality,  they  deprive  of  food  and  drink." 
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And  he  pointed  to  a  statue  on  the  left  inscribed  "  Tantalus."  It  was 
foar  cnbits  high,  and  of  a  man  of  about  fifty,  dressed  in  the  Argolic 
fashion,  with  a  Thessalian  chlamys.  He  was  drinking  from  a  cup  as 
lar^  as  would  suffice  for  a  thirsty  man,  and  a  pure  draught  bubbled 
up  in  it  without  overflowing. 

Their  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  noise  and  tumult 
in  the  village  occasioned  by  the  king's  arrival ;  and  larchas  angrily 
observed,  "  Had  it  been  Phraotes,  not  the  mysteries  had  been  more 
quiet.*'  Apollonius^  seeing  no  preparations,  inquired  whether  they 
intended  ofTering  the  king  a  banquet?  ^Aye,  and  a  rich  one, 
for  we  have  plenty  of  everything  here,"  they  said,  ''and  he  is  a 
gross  feeder.  But  wo  allow  no  animal  food,  only  sweetmeats,  roots, 
and  fruits,  such  as  India  and  the  season  afford.  But  here  he  comes.'* 
The  kin;?,  glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  now  approached.  At 
this  interview  Damis  was  not  present,  for  he  spent  the  whole  of 
this  day  in  the  village,  but  Apollonius  gave  him  an  account  of  it,  and 
ho  wrote  it  in  his  diary.  He  says  then  that  the  king  approached 
with  outstretched  hands  as  a  supplicant,  and  that  the  sages  from  their 
fieats  nodded,  as  if  granting  his  petition,  at  which  he  rejoiced  greatly, 
an  at  the  oracle  of  a  god ;  but  of  his  son  and  brother  they  took  no 
more  notice  than  of  the  slaves  who  accompanied  him.  larchas  then 
Ttfmi  and  fuikod  him  if  ho  would  eat.  The  king  assented,  and  four 
trifKHJH,  liko  those  in  Homcr*s  Olympus,  rolled  themselves  in,  fol- 
lowed by  bronze  cup-bearers.  The  earth  strewed  itself  with  grass, 
HofUrr  than  any  couch;  and  sweets  and  bread,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
nil  excellently  well  prepared,  moved  up  and  down  in  order  before 
iUti  ^wmiH.  Of  the  tri^iodH,  two  flowed  with  wine,  two  with  water,  hot 
itw\  rojfl.  The  cups,  each  large  enough  for  four  thirsty  souls,  and  the 
wUw  tiooUiVH,  woro  each  of  a  single  stone,  and  of  a  stone  in  Greeoe  so 
pr<?«'JoiiN,  tin  to  bo  sot  in  rings  and  necklaces.  The  bronze  cnp-bearors 
poiin^i  out  the  wine  and  water  in  due  proportions,  as  usual  in  drink- 
ing lK)UtN.  Tlioy  all  lay  down  to  the  feast,  the  king  with  the  rest, 
for  no  pItM'o  of  honour  was  assigned  him. 

In  tlio  rourso  of  the  dinner  larchas  said  to  the  king,  '*  I  pledge 
you  ilio  linalih  of  tlilHuian,'*  pointing  to  Apollonius,  and  with  his  hand 
Hi^nffyinK  that  ho  was  a  just  and*divine  man.  On  this  the  king 
oliMfTVfMl,  "  I  unilorHtand  that  he,  and  some  others  who  have  put  up  in 
tho  villitKo,  aro  frirnds  of  Phraotes."  "  You  understand  rightly,"  said 
Uifnhtin,  "for  ovon  hero  ho  is  Phraotes' guest."  ''But  what  are  his 
pursuIlM  7'*  uNkod  the  king.  ^'  Those  of  Phraotes,'*  answered  larchas. 
"  WorlhloM  guoHt  worthless  pursuits,  they  prevent  even  Phraotes 
friiiii  iHtiHiiiiinK  n  lunu  indoo<l,"  said  the  king.    "  Speak  more  modestly 
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of  philosophy  and  Phraotes/'  observed  larchas, — '*  this  language  does 
not  heoome  jonr  age."  Here  Apollonius,  through  larchas,  inquired 
of  the  king  "  what  advantage  he  derived  from  not  being  a  philo- 
sopher t**  ''That  I  possess  all  virtue,  and  am  one  with  the  sun," 
uisweied  the  king.  Apollonius  :  ''  You  would  not  think  thus  if  joa 
were  a  philosopher.'*  The  king  :  "  Well,  friend,  as  jou  are  a  philo- 
sopher, tell  us  what  you  think  of  yourself.*^  Apollonius  :  ''  That  I 
am  a  good  man,  so  long  as  I  am  a  philosopher.'*  The  king  :  ''  By  the 
soiiy  yoQ  oome  here  full  of  Phraotes.*"  Apollonius  :  "  Thank  heaven, 
then,  that  I  have  not  travelled  in  vain  ;  and  if  you  could  see 
Phiaotes,  you  would  say  he  was  full  of  me  ;  and  indeed  he  wished  to 
write  to  you  about  me,  but  when  he  told  me  that  you  were  a  good 
man,  I  bade  him  not  take  that  trouble,  for  I  had  brought  no  letter  to 
him."  When  the  king  heard  that  Phraotes  had  spoken  well  of  him, 
he  was  pacified,  and  forgot  his  suspicions ;  and  in  a  gentle  tone  said  : 
"  Welcome,  best  friend."  "  Welcome  you," said  Apollonius,  "you  are  like 
one  just  arrived."  "  What  brought  you  to  this  place  1"  asked  the  king. 
" The  Gods  and  those  wise  men,"  answered  Apollonius.  "  But,  stranger, 
what  do  the  Grcc]|s  say  of  mef  inquired  the  king.  "  Just  what  you 
say  of  them,*'  said  Apollonius.  '*  But  that  is  just  nothing,"  the  king 
replied.  '*  I  will  tell  them  so,  and  they  will  crown  you  at  tho  Olympic 
games,"  said  Apollonius ;  then  turning  to  larchas  :  "  Let  us  leave  this 
dmnken  fool  to  himself :  but  tell  me  why  you  pay  no  attention  to  his 
aon  and  brother,  and  do  not  admit  them  to  your  table  1"  "Because,*" 
answered  larchas,  "  they  may  one  day  rule,  and  by  slighting  them 
we  teach  them  not  to  slight  others."  Apollonius  then  remarking  that 
the  number  of  the  Sophoi  was  18,  observed  to  larchas  that  it  was  not 
a  square  number,  nor  indeed  a  number  at  all  honoured  or  distinguished. 
larchas  in  answer,  told  him  that  they  {)aid  no  attention  to  number, 
but  esteemed  virtue  only ;  ho  added  that  the  college,  when  his  grand- 
&thcr  entered  it,  consisted  of  eighty-seven  Soplioi,  and  that  his  grand- 
&ther  then  found  himself  its  youngest,  and  eventually  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirtieth^  year  of  his  age  its  only  surviving,  member  ; 
that  no  eligible  candidate  having  in  all  that  time  offered  himself  for 
admission,  he  remained  four  years  without  a  colleague  j  and  that  when 
he  then  received  from  the  Egyptians  congratulations  on  his  alone 
occupying  the  scat  of  wisdom,  he  begged  them  not  to  reproach  India 
with  the  small  number  of  its  wiso  men.  larchas  then  went  on  to 
blame  the  Elians,  in  that  as  he  had  hoard  from  tho  Egyptians,  they 

'  Ibn  Eatuta  speaks  of  Ilindus  120,  130,  and  140  years  of  age.    Bumes  of  ono 
at  Cabol  of  114,  apparently  with  all  his  faculties  about  him. — II.,  101). 
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elected  the  Olympic  dikasts  by  lot,  and  thus  left  to  chance  what 
should  be  the  reward  of  merit ;  and  that  they  always  elected  the  same 
number^ — never  more^  never  less ;  and  that  they  thus  sometimes  ex- 
cluded good  men  and  sometimes  were  obliged  to  choose  bad  ones. 
Better,  he  said,  it  had  been  if  the  Elians  had  allowed  the  number  of 
the  dikasts  to  vary  with  circumstances,  but  had  always  required  in 
them  the  same  qualifications. 

The  king  h^re  rudely  interrupted  them,  and  expressed  his  dislike 
of  the  Greeks,  and  spoke  of  the  Athenians  as  the  slaves  of  Xerxes  ; 
ApoUonius,  turning  to  him,  asked  if  he  had  any  slaves  of  his  own  ? 
"  Twenty  thousand,"  he  answered,  "and  bom  in  my  house\"  "  Well, 
then,"  said  ApoUonius  (always  through  larchas),  "as  they  run  away 
from  you,  not  yon  from  them,  so  Xerxes,  conquered  at  Salamis,  fled  like 
a  worthless  slave  from  before  the  Athenians."  "But  surely,"  observed 
the  king,  "  Xerxes,  with  his  own  hands  set  fire  to  Athens  V  "  Yes," 
said  ApoUonius,  "  but  how  fearful  was  his  punishment !  He  became  a 
fugitive  before  those  whom  he  had  hoped  to  destroy ;  and  in  that  flight 
was  most  unhappy,  for  had  he  died  by  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  what 
a  tomb  would  they  not  have  built  for  him — what  gitmea  not  instituted 
in  his  memory !— as  knowing  that  they  honoured  themselves  when 
they  honoured  those  whom  they  had  subdued."  On  this  the  king 
burst  into  tears,  and  excused  himself,  and  attributed  his  prejudices 
against  the  Greeks  to  the  tales  and  falsehoods  of  Egyptian  travellers, 
who,  while  they  boasted  of  their  nation  as  wise  and  holy,  and  author 
of  those  laws  relating  to  sacrifices  and  mysteries  which  obtain  in 
Greece,  described  the  Greeks  a^  men  of  unsound  judgment,  the  scum 
of  men,  oi/yicXudac,  insolent  and  lawless,  romancers,  and  miracle- 
mongers,  poor,  and  parading  their  poverty — not  as  something  honour- 
able, but  as  an  excuse  for  theft.  But  now,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  I 
know  them  to  be  full  of  goodness  and  honour,  I  hold  them  as  my 
friends,  and  as  my  friends  praise  them,  and  wish  them  all  the  good  I 
can,  and  I  will  no  longer  give  credit  to  these  Egyptians.  larchas 
here  observed  that  he  had  long  perceived  that  the  Egyptians  had  got 
the  ear  of  the  king,  but  that  he  said  nothing,  waiting  till  the  king 
should  meet  with  such  a  counsellor  as  ApoUonius.  But  now  that  yon 
are  better  taught,  let  us,  he  said,  drink  together  the  loving-cup  of 
Tantalus ;  and  then  to  sleep,  for  we  have  business  to  transact  to-night. 
I  will  however,  as  occasion  offers,  indoctrinate  you  in  Greek  wisdom, 
the  fullest  in  the  world.     And  so  stoo{Ting  to  the  cup,  he  drank  first, 

^  According  to  Megasthenes,  uvai  Se  ij  roSe  fitya  €v  ry  IvSuv  yy  iravraQ 
IvSovQ  tivai  iXivOipovQ. — Arrian  Indica,  xi.  ovh  JvSoiq  aWoQ  iovXoq  tan, 
Onesicritus  limits  this  to  the  subjects  of  Musicanus.— Strabo,  ut  sup,,  §  54. 
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and  then  banded  it  to  the  other  gueets ;  and  there  was  enough  for  all, 
for  it  bubbled  up  as  if  from  a  fountain. 

They  lay  down  to  rest,  and  at  midnight  they  rose,  and  aloft  in  the 
air  hymned  the  praises  of  the  sun's  ray;  the  Sophoi  then  gave  private 
audience  to  the  king.  Next  morning  early,  after  the  sacred  rites,  the 
king  haying  vainly  pressed  Apollonins  to  visit  him  retired  to  the 
village ;  for  by  law  he  could  not  remain  more  than  one  day  at  the 
eollege.  The  Sophoi  now  sent  for  Damis,  whom  they  admitted  as  a 
guest.  The  conversation  then  commenced,  and  larcbas  discoursed  on 
the  world;  how  it  is  composed  of  five  elements — water,  fire,  air,  earth, 
and  sdther*;  and  how  they  are  all  co-ordinate,  but  that  from  sther  the 
€K>ds,  from  air  mortals,  are  generated;  how  moreover  the  world  is 
an  animal,  and  hermaphrodite ;  and  how  as  hermaphrodite  it  reproduces 
by  itself  and  of  itself  all  creatures ;  and  how  as  intelligent  it  provides 
for  their  wants,  and  with  scorching  heats  punishes  their  wrong-doing. 
And  this  world  larcbas  further  likened  to  one  of  those  Egyptian 
ships'  which  navigate  the  Red  Sea.  By  an  old  law,  no  galley  is 
allowed  there  ;  but  only  vessels  round  fore  and  aft  ((rroyyvXot),  fitted 
for  trade.  Well,  these  vessels  the  Egyptians  have  enlarged  by  build- 
ing up  their  sides,  and  fitting  them  with  several  decks  ;  and  they  have 
manned  them  with  pilots  at  the  prow ;  seamen  for  the  masts  and 
sails;  and  marines,  as  a  guard  against  the  barbarians;  and  over  and 
above  them  all,  one  pilot,  who  rules  and  directs  the  rest.  So,  in  the 
world,  there  is  the  first  Ood,  its  creator;  next  him,  the  gods  who  rule 
its  several  parts — sung  by  the  poets,  as  gods  of  rivers,  groves,  and 
streams;  gods  above  the  earth,  and  gods  under  the  earth;  and, 
perchance  too  there  is  below  the  earth,  but  distinct  from  it,  a  placo 
terrible  and  deadly."  Here,  unable  to  contain  himself,  Damis  cried 
out)  in  admiration :  "  Never  could  I  have  believed  that  any  Indian 
was  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Oreek  language,  and  could 
speak  it  with  such  fluency  and  eloquence  I** 

A  messenger  now  announced  and  introduced  several  Indian  sup- 
plicants— a  child  possessed,  a  lame  and  blind  man,  &c.|— «11  of  whom 
were  onied. 

'  Vsgasflwaas  (Strabo^  ui  nq^rm,  %  69)  gives  pretty  nearljthe  same  aocoont  of 
the  Brahiwmiwil  doetrinei,  thai  the  worid  has  a  begiimiiig,  and  will  have  an  end ; 
thai  God,  iti  ruler  and  creator,  perrades  it;  that  besides  the  four  elements  there  is 
a  fifth,  Mlher;  and  Alexander  Pdyhiitor  asMrts  that  Pjthagoras  was  a  disciple  of 
the  BrUimans ;  Frg.  Hift,  IIL  §  138,  p.  S39,  and  p.  241  mentions  sther  as  one  of 
the  Pythagofeaa  dementSi 

*  The  boat  among  the  Hindos  is  one  of  the  types  of  the  eartL— Wilford  As. 
Bea,  viiL  274;  Yon  Bohlen  quotes  this  passage  to  prove  that  the  Hindus  bad 
tht  knswiedge  of  one  Ood.^Das  Alts  Indien,  i.  152. 

VOL.  xvn.  H 
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larohas  further  iDitiated  Apollonius,  but  not  Damis,  in  astrology 
and  divination,  and  in  those  sacrifices  and  invocations  in  which  the 
gods  delight.  He  spoke  of  the  divining  power,  as  raising  a  man  to  an 
equality  with  the  Delphian  Apollo,  and  as  requiring  a  pure  heart  and 
a  stainless  life,  and  as  therefore  readily  apprehensible  by  the  sotherial 
•oul  of  Apollonius.  He  extolled  it  as  a  source  of  immense  good  to 
mankind,  and  referred  to  it  the  physician's  art — for  was  not  iEscula- 
pios  the  son  of  Apollo*}  and  was  it  not  through  his  oracles  that  he 
discovered  the  several  remedies  for  diseases,  herbs  for  wounds,  ko.  f 

Then  turning,  in  a  pleasant  way,  to  Damis, — "  And  you,  Ass3rrian," 
he  said,  "  do  you  never  foresee  anything — ^you,  the  companion  of  such 
a  man  ? "  "  Yes,  by  Jove,"  answered  Damis,  "  matters  that  concern 
myself;  for  when  I  first  met  with  this  Apollonius,  he  seemed  to  me  a 
man  full  of  wisdom  and  grayity  and  modesty  and  patience ;  and 
when  I  saw  his  memory  and  great  learning  and  love  of  learning,  I 
looked  upon  him  as  a  sort  of  Daemon;  and  I  thought  if  I  kept  with  him, 
that  instead  of  a  simple  and  ignorant  man,  I  should  be  thought  wise, 
— learned,  instead  of  a  barbarian;  and  that  if  I  followed  him  and 
studied  with  him,  I  should  see  the  Indians,  and  see  you;  and  that 
through  his  means  I  should  mix  with  the  Greeks,  a  Greek.  As  to 
you  then  you  are  occupied  with  great  things,  and  think  Delphi  and 
Dodona  or  what  yon  will.  As  for  me,  when  Damis  predicts,  he 
predicts  for  himself  only,  like  an  old  witch."  At  these  words  all  the 
Sophoi  laughed. 

Apollonius  inquired  about  the  Martichora',  an  animal  the  size  of 
a  lion,  four-footed,  with  the  head  of  man,  its  tail  long  with  thorns  for 
hairs,  which  it  shoots  out  at  those  who  pursue  it; — about  the  golden 
fountain'  too;  and  the  men  who  use  their  feet  for  umbrellas,  the  scia- 
pods^  Of  the  golden  fountain  and  Martichora,  larchas  had  never 
heard;  but  he  told  Apollonius  of  the  Pentarba,  and  showed  him  the 
stone  and  its  efiects.  It  is  a  wonderful  gem,  about  the  siste  of  a  man's 
thumb-nail,  and  is  found  in  the  earth  at  a  depth  of  four  fathoms;  but 
though  it  makes  the  ground  to  swell  and  crack,  it  can  only  be  got  at 
by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies  and  incantations.  It  is  of  a  fiery 
colour  and  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  of  such  power,  that  thrown 
into  a  stream  it  draws  to  it  and  clusters  round  it  all  precious  stones 

1  Ctesias,  p.  80,  $  7 ;  Didot 

'  Id.,  p.  73.  §  4.  Wilson,  Notes  on  Cteoasy  explains  and  aeooimta  for  tbass 
myths. 

3  Id.,  §  104  and  84.  Among  the  people  of  India,  from  Hindn  anthoritjrqnoCed 
hy  Wiiford,  arc  the  Ecapada,  one-footed.  **  Monoseeli  aingnlia  emribo^  eodkmqiie 
Sciapodas  voeari,*'  from  Pliny  (ib.)  From  Wilsoii*t  N^otei^  ibm  one-foolod  Mid  Ai 
Sciapods  should  bo  two  different  races. 
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within  a  certain  considerable  range^.  Tbe  pigmies,  lie  said,  lived  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Ganges  and  under  ground;  but  the  Sciapods  and 
Longheads  were  mere  inventions  of  Scylax.  He  described  also  the 
gold-digging  griffins;  that  they  were  sacred  to  the  Sun  (bis  chariot  is 
represented  as  drawn  by  them*),  about  the  size  of  lions^  but  stronger 
because  winged;  that  their  wings  were  a  reddish  membrane,  and  hence 
their  flight  was  low  and  spiral;  that  they  overpowered  lions,  elephants, 
and  dragons;  and  that  the  tiger  alone,  because  of  his  swiftness,  was 
their  equal  in  fight.  He  told  of  the  Phosnix,  the  one  of  his  kind^ 
bom  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  shining  with  gold,  and  that  his  500  years 
of  life  were  spent  in  India ;  and  he  confirmed  the  £g3rptian  account  of 
this  bird — that  singing  his  own  dirge  he  consumed  himself  in  his  aro- 
matic nest,  at  the  fountains  of  the  Nile.  Similarly  also  swans,  it  is 
said,  sing  themselves  to  death,  and  have  been  heard  by  those  who  are 
very  quick  of  ear. 

They  remained  four  months  with  the  Sophoi;  and  larchas  gave 
Apollonius  seven  rings,  named  after  the  seven  planets,  which  he  ever 
afterwards  wore,  each  in  its  turn,  on  its  name-day.  When  they  took 
their  departure,  the  Sophoi  provided  them  with  camels  and  a  guide^ 
and  accompanied  them  on  the  road;  and,  prophesying  that  Apollonius 
would  even  during  his  life  attain  the  honours  of  divinity,  they  took 
leave  of  him:  and  many  times  looking  back,  as  in  grief  at  parting 
with  such  a  man,  returned  to  their  college.  And  Apollonius  and 
his  compauions,  with  the  Ganges  on  their  right,  the  Hyphasis  on  their 
left  (sic),  travelled  down  towards  the  sea-coast,  a  ten  dayi  Journey^ 
and  on  their  road  they  saw  many  birds  and  wild  oxen,  asses  and 
lions,  panthers  and  tigers,  and  a  species  of  ape  different  from  those 
that  frequent  the  pepper-groves,  for  they  were  black,  hairy,  and  dog- 
faced,  and  like  little  men.  And  so  conversing,  as  their  custom  was,  of 
what  they  saw,  they  reached  the  coast,  where  they  found  a  small 
fsMstory,  and  passage-boats  of  a  Tuscan  build,  and  the  sea  of  a  very 
dark  colour.  Here  Apollonius  sent  back  the  camels^  with  this  letter 
to  larchas : — 

^  Strabo  from  Megasthenes,  ib.,  §  56L    Ctesias  also  mentions  them. 

3  In  the  Vishnu  Purana :  *'  The  seven  horses  of  the  sun*8  car  are  the  metres  of 
the  Yedas,*'  p.  218.    Sculptured  or  painted  horses  always. 

3  Cteeins,  p.  82,  §  12,  and  p.  95,  §  70.  Wilson  (Ariana  Antiqua)  has  shown 
from  tho  Mahabharata,  that  this  story  has  an  Indian  foundation.  '^  Those  tribes 
between  Meru  and  Mandura  verily  presented  in  lumps  of  a  drona  weight,  that  gold 
which  is  dug  up  by  Pippilikas  (ants),  and  which  is  therefore  called  '  Pippih'ka 
ant-gold/"  (p.  135,  note);  and  see  A  Journey  to  Lake  M&nasar6vara,  by 
Moorerolt,  who  speaks  of  a  sort  of  marmot  in  the  gold  ooimtry  whioh  Sohwanbock 
supposes  to  be  the  original  of  this  ant.* As.  B«s.|  xii.  442. 

H8 
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'-To  larclias  and  the  other  Sophoi  from  Apollonias,  greeting: 
I  came  to  voa  bv  land ;  throngh  yon  I  can  now  retom  by  sea.  Yon 
hare  commanicated  to  me  jonr  wisdom,  and  throngh  yon  I  can  now 
walk  the  air.  I  shall  not  forget  these  things  eren  among  the  Greeks, 
nnlessy  indeed,  I  hare  Tunly  drunk  of  the  cnp  of  Tantalns.  Farewell, 
ye  best  philosophers.** 

ApoUonios  then  embarked,  and  set  sail  with  a  fair  and  gentle 
breeze.  He  admired  the  Hyphasis,  which  at  its  month  narrow  and 
rocky  hnrries,  throngh  beetling  cliffs,  into  the  sea,  with  some  danger 
to  those  who  hng  the  land.  He  saw  too  the  month  of  the  Indas, 
and  Fatala,  a  city  bnilt  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Indus,  where 
Alexander  collected  his  fleet.  And  Damis  confirms  what  Orthagoras 
has  related  of  the  Red  Sea — that  the  Great  Bear  is  not  there  visible; 
that  at  noon  there  is  no  shadow;  and  that  the  stars  hold  a  different 
position  in  the  hearens. 

He  speaks  of  Byblns  with  its  large  mussels,  and  of  Pagala  of  the 
OritsB  where  the  rocks  and  the  sands  are  of  copper;  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi  and  their  city  Stobera,  where  the  people  clothe  themselves  in 
fish-skins,  and  feed  their  cattle  on  fish;  of  the  Carman,  an  Indian 
race  and  civilized,  who  of  the  fish  they  catch  keep  only  what  they 
can  eat)  and  throw  the  rest,  living,  back  into  the  sea;  and  of  Balara, 
where  they  anchored,  a  mart  for  myrrh  and  palms.  He  tells  too  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  people  get  their  pearls.  In  this  sea,  which  is 
very  deep,  the  oyster  of  a  white  shell  is  fot,  but  naturally  produces 
no  pearls.  When  however  the  weather  is  very  calm  and  the  sea 
smooth,  and  made  still  smoother  by  pouring  oil  upon  it,  the  Indian 
diver,  equipped  as  a  sponge-cutter,  with  the  addition  of  an  iron  plate 
and  a  box  of  myrrh,  goes  down  to  hunt  for  oysters.  As  soon  as  he 
has  found  one,  he  seats  himself  beside  it,  and  with  his  myrrh  stupefies 
it  and  makes  it  open  its  shelL  The  moment  it  does  this,  he  strikes 
it  with  a  skewer,  and  receives  on  his  iron  plate  cut  into  shapes  the 
ichor  which  is  discharged  from  its  wound.  In  these  shapes  the  ichor 
hardens,  and  the  pearls  thus  made  differ  in  nothing  from  real  pearl.^ 
This  sea,  he  adds,  is  full  of  monsters,  from  which  the  sailors  protect 
themselves  by  bells  at  the  poop  and  prow.  Thus  sailing,  they  at  last 
reach  the  Euphrates^  and  so  up  to  Babylon,  and  again  meet  Bardanes. 

In  reviewing  this  account  of  India,  our  first  enquiry  is  into  the 
authority  on  which  it  rests.     Pamis  was  the  companion  of  Apollonins, 

*  Is  this  an  indistinct  and  garbled  account  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  making 
pearls  deseribed  in  a  late  Journal  of  the  Society  f 
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so  PHilostratus  and  not  improbably  public  rumour  affirmed.  Damis 
"wrote  a  journal 9  and^  though  no  scholar,  was  according  to  Philostratus 
as  capable  as  any  man  of  correctly  noting  down  what  he  saw  and 
beards  But  Damis  died,  and  his  journal,  if  journal  he  kept,  lay 
buried  with  him  for  upwards  of  a  century,  till  one  of  his  family  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Empress  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  curious  in 
such  matters — But  in  what  state? — untouched) — with  no  additions 
to  suit  the  Empress's  taste  9  Who  shall  tell  ?  Again,  the  Empress 
did  not  order  this  journal  to  be  published,  but  gave  it  to  Philostratos, 
a  sophist  and  a  rhetorician,  with  instructions  to  re-write  and  edit  it ; 
and  so  re-written  and  edited  he  at  length  published  it,  but  not  till 
after  the  death  of  his  patroness,  the  Empress.  Weighing  then  these 
circumstances,  all  open  to  grave  suspicion,  every  one  must  admit  that 
the  journal  of  Damis  gives  no  authority  to  Philostratus's  work;  but 
that  this  last,  and  more  especially  the  books  which  relate  to  Indian 
may  give  authority  to  the  journal  and  history.  By  their  contents 
then  they  must  be  judged. 

That  Apollonius  should  pay  little  attention  to,  and  not  very 
accurately  describe,  external  objects,  might  be  expected.  One  can 
understand  that,  occupied  with  the  soul  and  the  gods,  he  should  toil  up 
the  Hindu-kush  without  one  remark  on  its  snow-covered  peaks— one 
plaint  on  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  its  ascent'.  But  how  explain 
these  lengthy  descriptions  of  animals  and  natural  wonders  that  never 
had  existence  ?  If  you  put  forward  Damis— of  the  earth,  earthy — an 
eager  and  credulous  listener,  you  have  still  to  show  how  it  is,  that 
these  descriptions  so  exactly  tally  with  those  of  Ctesias  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander ;  how  it  is  they  are  never  original,  except  to  add  to 
our  list  of  errors,  or  to  exaggerate  errors  already  existing.  Thus,  on 
Caucasus,  more  fortunate  than  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  he  not  only 
hears  of  Prometheus,  but  sees  his  chains.  He  climbs  Mount  Nysa^ 
and  has  to  tell  of  Bacchus  and  his  orgies, — now  no  longer  the  inventions 
of  flattery  as  Eratosthenes  so  shrewdly  suspected, — for  did  not  Damis 
there  find  his  temple  and  his  statue  ? — In  general  terms  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  Onesicritus  had  vaunted  the  long  life  of  elephants ;  but 
in  Taxila,  Damis  admired  the  elephant  of  Porus,  and  on  its  golden 
bracelets  read  its  name  and  age.     Copying  Ctesias,  he  speaks  of  the 

^  A(arpc/3i}v  avaypai|/ac,  i^  d,r(  riKov<nv  tj  iiBiv  ayarvTrw(rac*-(r^o^pa  uayoQ 
fiv,  1^  tiriTidivt  TOVTO  apiffra  av0pa>7ra>v.— I.,  c.  19. 

*  Dangers  which  not  even  Hiouen-Thsang  was  indifferent  to ;  but  ApollonioB*! 
indifference  we  may  account  for  by  an  observation  of  Cicero  i  '*  In  India,  qui 
sapientes  habentur,  nudi  aetatem  agont,  et  CaucMi  ^nives  byemalexnque  vim 
perferant  sine  dolore." — Tuac.  Qunst.!  ^»  ▼• 
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Indus^  forty  stadia  broad  where  narrowest^;  of  giant  Indians^  five  cubits 
high ;  of  worms^  with  an  inextinguishable  oil ;  of  winged  griffins,  but 
instead  of  large  as  wolves,  he  makes  them  large  as  lions  ;  and  of  the 
swift  one-horned  ass,  and  the  jewel  Pantarbas,  both  of  which  he  and 
ApoUonius  saw.  Similarly  of  two  serpents  or  dragons,  80  and  140 
cubits  respectively,  pets  of  Aposeisares,  Onesicritus  had  heard,  but 
Damis  was  present  at  a  dragon-hunt,  and  had  seen  dragons'  heads 
hanging  as  trophies  in  the  streets  of  Paraka.  Surely  such  informa- 
tiou,  not  put  forward  as  mere  reports,  but  solemnly  vouched  for,  can 
never  have  come  from  a  man  who  has  really  visited  India,  or  they 
came  from  one  of  as  little  authority  as  Mendez  Pinto,  when  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  expedition  to  and  a  description  of  the  imperial 
tombs  of  China. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  these  wonders  were  the  common  stock  in  trade 
of  Indian  travellers  j  every  man  believed  in  them,  and  every  man  who 
went  to  India  and  wrote  of  India,  was  ashamed  of  not  seeing  at  least 
as  much  as  his  predecessors.  Leaving  then  these  common-placeSi 
examine  Damis  where  he  is  original,  or  nearly  so.  To  him  we  owe 
the  porphyry  temple  and  the  metal  mosaics  at  Taxila;  to  him,  that 
spur  of  Caucasus,  stretching  down  from  the  Indian  side  of  the 
Hyphasis  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  to  him,  its  pepper-forests,  and  its 
monkeys,  so  useful  in  gathering  the  pepper-harvests.  Through  him 
we  know  of  the  groves  sacred  to  Yen  as.  and  the  unguent  so  necessary 
to  an  Indian  marriage.  He  alone  tells  of  the  wondrous  hill;  its 
crater-fire  of  pardon,  its  rain-cask,  and  its  brimming-cup  of  Tantalus; 
and  though  of  casks  of  the  winds,  and  of  self-acting  tripods,  Homer 
had  already  written ;  and  though  of  a  well  of  the  test,  Ctesias  had 
vaguely  heard,  and  its  qualities  Bardasancs  had  described,  to  Damis 
belongs  this  merit,  he  gave  them  local  habitation,  made  them  facts. 
With  the  Sophoi  he  lived  four  months  in  closest  intimacy,  and  yet 
from  his  description  of  them,  who  shall  say,  who  and  what  they  were  f 
To  the  powers  he  ascribes  to  them  both  Buddhists  and  Brahmans 
pretend.  But  while  their  mode  of  election,  determined  by  ancestral 
and  personal  character,  points  them  out  as  Buddhists,  their  name, 
their  long  hair,  their  worship  of  the  sun,  declare  them  Brahmans*. 
But  Buddhist  or  Brahman,  at  their  feet  after  a  long  and  weary  travel 
ApoUonius  sits  a  disciple,  and  they  instruct  him — in  doctrines  and 

^  Fliilostratus  scarcely  so  strong,  to  yap  rrXcjifiov  avrov  rotrovTOVf  its  breadth 
at  the  ferry  where  people  usually  cross. — II.,  17  and  18. 

'  Bardasaues,  who  know  of  Brahnuuis  and  Buddliutts  only  from  report,  bos 
giren  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  account  of  both.  I  have  already  refoned  to  it. 
Ty,  iv.  17. 
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opinions  whieh  were  ourreni  at  Athens.  In  the  very  heart  of  India  he 
finds  its  Ba^ea,  though  ^'inland  far  they  he/'  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  geography  and  the  navigation  of  the  Grecian  seas^  worshipping 
Greek  gods^  speaking  Greek,  thinking  Greeks — more  Greek  than 
Indian.  Absurd  and  impossible  as  this  description  seems  to  ns,  onr 
Damis^  if  I  judge  him  rightly,  was  not  the  man  to  advance  what  the 
Greek  mind  was  wholly  unprepared  to  receive.  Accordingly,  long 
ago  Olitarohus  and  the  historians  of  Alexander,  had  announced  an 
Indo-Greek  Bacchus ;  to  him,  Megasthenes  added  a  Hercules ;  and, 
more'recently,  Plutarch  had  proclaimed,  I  know  not  on  what  authority, 
that  the  Indians  were  worshippers  of  the  Greek  gods^.  Vague  rumours 
of  such  a  worship  were  not  improbably  current;  and  Damis*s  journal 
merely  confirmed  them.  Similarly,  Nicolaus  Damascenus'  first  men- 
tioned the  Greek  language  in  connexion  with  India.  He  states,  that 
when  at  Antioch  Epidaphne  (20  b.c.),  he  met  with  some  Indian  am- 
hassadors  on  their  way  to  Augustus  Oaesar.  They  were  three  in 
number  whom  he  saw,  and  had  originally  been  more,  as  their  letters 
showed,  but  the  greater  part  had  perished  on  the  road.  Their  letter 
of  credence  was  on  parchment,  and  written  in  the  name  of  Porus,  and 
in  Greek.  It  declared  that  Porus,  though  lord  over  600  kings,  much 
valued  the  friendship  of  Augustus,  and  was  ready  to  open  his  kingdom 
to  him  and  his  people,  and  give  him  and  them  all  due  assistance. 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letter.  The  presents  accompanying  it  were 
in  the  charge  of  eight  naked  slaves  in  girdles  well  anointed,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  youth  whose  arms,  when  he  was  a  child,  had  been  cut  off 
at  the  shoulders' — a  sort  of  Hermes,  whom  Strabo  himself  saw — some 
vipers,  a  snake  ten  cubits  long,  a  river  tortoise  of  four  cubits,  and  a 
partridge  somewhat  larger  than  a  vulture.  Among  the  ambassadors 
was  that  Indian  who  burned  himself  at  Athens,  not  as  some  do,  to 
escape  from  present  evils,  but  because  having  hitherto  succeeded  in 
every  thing,  he  feared  lest  any  longer  life  should  bring  him  misery 
and  disappointment;  and  so,  joyous  and  well-anointed,  he  leaped  into 
the  burning  pile.  This  inscription  is  on  his  tomb  : — "  Here  lies  Zar- 
manos  Chegan^,  of  Bargosa,  who,  according  to  his  country's  custom, 
gave  himself  immortality."     Plutarch  (end  of  the  1st  century)  though 

'  Vide  supra,  note  4,  in  page  88. 

'  Frag.  Hist.,  §  91,  p.  419. 

'  The  words  are  :  nvat  di  ra  Stapa  tov  re  "Epfiav  airo  twv  tofjoav  afpijprjiJievop 
tK  vriiriov  TovQ  fSpaxiovaCf  6v  i^  i^/ieic  tt^ofAiv.  Lassen  has  translated  this  a  statue 
of  Hermes,  the  arms  of  which  had  been  broken  off  at  the  shoulders  hy  a  boy.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  harshness  of  construction  which  such  a  translation  would  imply, 
a  passage  from  Dio  Cassius  speaks  of  this  Hermes  as  a  youth. 

*  Cramana  Karja,  teacher  of  the  Cnunaos. — Lassen,  iil  60. 
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he  does  not  name  the  iDdians  in  enumerating  the  great  deeds  of  Alex- 
ander^  narrates  that  by  his  means  Asia  was  civilised  and  Homer  read 
there^  and  that  the  children^  of  Persians,  Snsians,  and  Gedrosians 
sang  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles.  Dio  Chrysostom^ 
(cotemporary  with  Plutarch,  and  a  friend  of  Apollonius),  in  a  pane- 
gyric upon  Homer,  insists  upon  his  wide-spread  reputation ;  that  he 
lived  in  the  memory,  not  only  of  Oreeks,  but  of  many  of  the  barbarians; 
''  for  his  poems,  it  is  said,  are  sung  by  the  Indians,  who  have  trans- 
lated them  into  their  own  language;  so  that  a  people  who  do  not  con- 
template the  same  stars  as  ourselves, — in  whose  heaven  our  polar  star 
is  not  visible, — are  not  unacquainted  with  the  grief  of  Priam,  and  the 
tears  and  wailings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  and  the  courage  of 
Achilles  and  Hector."  iElian,  of  about  the  same  age  as  Philostratns, 
tells  us  that  not  only  the  Indians,  but  the  kings  of  Persia  also,  have 
translated  and  sung  the  poems  of  Homer,  if  one  can  credit  those  who 
write  on  these  matters'."  On  such  vague  authority,  coupled  doubtless 
with  the  fact  that  an  Indo-Greek  kingdom  had  formerly  existed,  and  had 
at  one  time  extended  to  the  Jumna,  and  that  barbaric  kings  so  honoured 
Greece,  that  on  their  coins  they  entitled  themselves  Philhellene*,  Damis 
built  up  this  part  of  his  romance,  which  flattered  Greek  prejudices  and 
soothed  Greek  vanity,  and  was  willingly  received  by  that  influential 
and  educated  class  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  who  were  struggling 
to  give  new  life  and  energy  to  the  perishing  religion  of  Greece. 

Of  Damis*s  geography,  I  can  only  say  that  it  reminds  me  of  a 
fairy  tale.  As  soon  as  he  leaves  the  well-known  scene  of  Alexander's 
exploits,  he  crosses  mountains  unknown  to  any  map,  and  then  describes 
an  immeuse  plain  of  fifteen  days'  journey  to  the  Ganges,  and  eighteen 
days  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  which  he  himself  travels  over  in  fourteen 
days;  for  in  four  days  he  reaches  the  hill  of  the  Sophoi,  and  thence, 
in  ten  days,  arrives  at  the  oue  mouth  of  the  Hyphasis.  Who  shall 
explain  these  discrepancies,  account  for  these  mistakes,  and  Bx  locali- 
ties thus  vaguely  described  1 

Reviewing  the  whole  work  of  Philostratus,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Apollonius  certainly  pretended  to  have  travelled  through,  and  made 
some  stay  in  India,  but  that  very  possibly  he  did  not  really  visit  it; 
and  that  if  ho  did  visit  it,  our  Damis  never  accompanied  him;  but»  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  cinnamon  and  pepper-trees,  the  mangosteen,  tho 

^  Kat  UiptTbtv  1^  ^ovffiavup  ^  TiBpiiKnuty  Trainee  rag  Evpiindoo  i%  Svf  ocXfovc 
rpayuhag  rjSov,  tit  tupra* 

•  Dc  Homero  Oratio,  LIII.,  277 ;  p.      II.  Reiake. 

3  Vnrise  Hist,  L.  xii.,  c.  48. 

^  Ba^-er  Reg.  Onec  Bactriani  Hist,  p.  117. 
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trade  in  pearls,  and  the  frequent  reference  to  Egypt  and  Egyptian 
trayellerSy  fabricated  this  jonmal  perhaps  from  books  written  upon 
India^  and  tales*  current  about  India,  which  he  easily  collected  at 
that  great  mart  for  Indian  commodities,  and  resort  for  Indian  mer- 
chaDts— Alexandria. 


*  TiBoeable  to  the  same  souroes  as  those  from  which  Dio  Chryaostom  obtained 
his  stories  aboat  India.  In  his  oration  to  the  people  of  Alexandria,  he  speaks  of 
Baetriaii^  Seyihians,  Persians,  and  a  few  Indians  {Iviup  rivuc),  as  frequenting 
their  city  ( lb.  I,  p.  672) ;  and  as  authority  for  his  Indian  tale  to  the  Celsoni,  he  gives : 
rivic  Ttay  afiKvov/uvfav  tfaaaV  a^ucvovvrai  Si  ov  iroXXoi  rcvfc  cfiiropcac  tvfKiv, 
6vTM  di  iirifuywvTai  toiq  irpoc  BaXarry'  rovro  9t  arifiov  carev  Iv^wv  to  ycyoy^ 
ol  ri  aXXoi  ^cyovaiv  avrovf. — II.,  72,  p.  3. 
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Art.  IV. — Summary  Review  of  the  Traveh  of  Hiouen  Thsang^^ 
from  the  Translation  of  the  Si-yu-ki  by  M.  Julien,  and 
the  Mimoire  Analytique  ofM.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin.  By 
Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  Director  of  the  Society. 

[Head  Sth  and  22nd  January^  and  5th  February,  1859.] 

In  an  appendix  to  the  publication  of  the  translation  of  the  Travels  of 
Fa  Hian,  the  Foe  Koue  Ki,  was  added  an  itinerary  professing  to  be 
that  of  another  Chinese  traveller,  Hiouen  Thsang,  who  visited  India 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century.  -  As  it  was  an  extract  from  a 
geographical  Encyclopaedia  of  comparatively  recent  compilation, 
some  doubt  was  suggested  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  to  which  it 
was  entitled,  although  enough  of  interest  was  obviously  attached  to 
the  account,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  access  to 
the  origiual  through  the  medium  of  a  translation  into  some  familiar 
idiom.  The  eyes  of  European  scholars  were  naturally  directed  to  the 
most  eminent  of  sinologues,  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  who,  in  compliance 
with  their  wishes,  undertook  and  has  now  completed  the  task.  Some 
notice  of  the  result  of  his  labours  will  be,  no  doubt,  acceptable  to  the 
Hoyal  Asiatic  Society,  although  the  limited  space  that  is  compatible 
with  the  extent  of  the  Journal  compels  me  to  a  more  summary  review 
than  a  careful  and  minute  analysis  would  require. 

It  appears,  however,  that  no  account  of  his  travels  written  by 
himself  was  ever  prepared  by  Hiouen  Theang.  M.  Julicn  has  trans- 
lated two  works  relating  to  these  travels,  but  neither  is  the  perform- 
ance of  Hiouen  Thsang  himself.  The  first  is  a  biographical  notice  of 
him,  in  which  his  travels  form  a  principal  feature  :  this  was  com- 
posed by  two  of  his  scholars,  Hoei-li  and  Tsang-yan,  and  published 

^  I  have  retained,  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  traveller,  the  spelling  of 
M.  Julicn,  Hiouen  Thsang,  although,  in  following  the  French  pronunciation,  it  is 
necessary  to  render  ou  hy  u  or  oo ;  preferring  the  former,  the  first  name  should  be 
written  therefore  Anglicc,  Jliuen,  or  perhaps  even  Hwen  if  it  be  a  monosyllable,  as 
English  sinologues  write  Foe-koue-ki,  ^^ Foe-kwe-kV  I  have  thought  it  right,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  name  as  ^  is  written  in  French,  as  likely  to  be  more  generally 
known  under  that  form ;  in  all  other  instances  I  have  represented  ou  by  u,  as  in 
the  frequently  recurring  term  Poulo,  "  PulOy"  from  the  Sanskrit  Pura,  *'  a  city." 
I  have  also  made  a  few  other  necessary  adaptations,  as  ch  for  ichy  and  th  for  oh, 
as  in  Kua-cheu  for  Koua-tcheoUy  and  Sha-cheu  for  Cha-tcheou,  and  some  others  of 
obvious  necessity,  with  reference  to  French  and  English  pronunciation. 
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rr  T.  r-Ziii£U.  iz   lSo3,.  under  tlio  titio  of  '*  Hi.s(i>iiv  ilo   hi   Vio  ilo 
l^-jga-I'ist.-^.  ^:  de  5*?s  Voyaires  Jans  I'hulo  ilrpui-*  I'au  (!..':>  ju  iiuru 
j-^.  '      Titi  TiCMzd.  vrbich  is  tlio  work  juNt   tini-Ijisl.  i-.  mtiilisl  ilio 
•  rL- jTr^i.  .    :r.  Mexnoires   sur   los  ContnV.s  ()l•^MlK'llt:^^'^, '   \^  Im«  li  m 
ua<!rj»::i  IT  il^  iTaDaliitor  US  *' tho  ooniiiilal Iiui  \t\  an  rnmuMit  ^uiln 
iJ'Uis  loz.^  ■::  Pic-Q-ki.  with   tho  a;}Ni^tall^l<  nf  nnnu  ikui   •liti*inui<ii(:> 
rru^hj^tii  fri'Si  tlie  Sanskrit  by  tho  illu.sti-ioiiN  IraM'lIi  i,  .m.|  •ii>ii\iu| 
i.-s  Hj-.  z:,-jiei  part  from  ^statistical   an<I  hi.sttuii'iLl  uiiiL>  i  i>in|it  i.l  m 
ZLu^  LxTi  in  India,  and  no  longer  oxtaul."     So  thai,  ni  ihi«  imI  ihii,«ii> 
ci  iL-i  l.brarr  of  the  Emperor  Klii(Mi-h)n/,  i(    i^  lanl  in  h.-  <i  iMiii.<t.i 
ti-:*::  fr^m  the  Sanskrit — a  (U*&ii^nation  nut  allu/^ilhi  r  i-.iiiii>(,  iilih.nii.U 
h  zzi^T  convey  the   notion   entrrtainnl    hy   ('him.K    Mhnldt'  •<!  ihi> 
•oarces  whence  the  materials  of  tht;  Si -yii  Ki  wi'ir  ili.nm     ,ii  ,iii\  iiii.> 
the  wurk  abounds  with  San.skrit  tonnH,  ih«-  niiimr-  •,(  |.l,iii  •  .lu.l   |..  • 
eons.  and  the  cx]>rc&^ion  of  Hnddhisl  dorliiniM  .miiui  lim.  .-i  .|i  ,.«ii  ><  •!  in 
Chicese  characters,  sometimes  inui.Nhilud.     Tin-  iln  i|>Im  nn:-  iih.!  uiI.  i 
pretation  of  these  wonh)  has  addid,  in  nii>li;;lil  iji  •.•nr.  in  ihi  ililli.  utiy 
of  the  translator,  and  han  inii>0M;<i   ijjjoii   AI   .lultui  i\m  imi.   ii^  i.| 
making  himself  sutllcicntly  ucijuiiinffd    niih  ^iin  lini   (.,  |„    ,.l.|..  i., 

rerify  the  original  tcrnii.     'J'hi^?  li<.-  Iiu^  :<<  •  fiiii|i|j.|ii  .1   umI miI.h 

SQCccESi  and  has  furnish  r.d;  a.s  a  i-ij|ijil(  iumiI  Iii  In.  ii:iii:  l.in.  n  ilni.. 
several  indices — one  of  .S:in.-Uiit  :ii.'l  ('iiii'.i  wnl  ,  1,111:  .,1  riiin.  ., 
and  Sauifkrit  words,  and  cm;  of  San:  i. rit  whpI.-  i  ajhi  .1 .(  |.)i..ii.  (.•  ..ih 
in  Chinese — all  of  which,  ).":!'!(  -  :i{i''/i<iiri;'  a  |iiii<.|  nl  lu.  i.,ii  ,  1, 11I1..11, 
industry,  cannot  fail  to  Li;  <f  jh'/  t  i.-iiImI  .  i  m  h  i  Iu  .my  ..li.l.u.i 
who  may  hereafter  invc'tti;:Mt<:  ti.i;  j'U.  1  Im-.i-ny  :ii.<l  l.nili  *,\  IikIi.i  |i.,iii 
Chinese  sources. 

The  account   ""ivcn  of  il.':  h!  v:  1  i  in  ir.«    1.11. .!•-;. i    l-.l l.  1,,. 

is  far  from  afford ii:;.''  a  ]/r*  f'.-c  f. -,*.•, •.!  'i  \\,'-  w.i\  .  ).>.t  li.j  .  .1  h,, 
great  importance,  u*:  wc  ha '•<  j^  mj  i/  n  i  ■  1  ,.  \'  i  1  viii  i.il  v  m  kIi  nii 
of  two  parts  :  flrrt.  a  (](.-n<c]J|>^'>ri  'J  ilii.  <'..';)  u-     \i  ,ii.i   ..i  i,   |,.  «imi.m 

which  iufonnaiion  wa-  ;rall."f«  i  In*  '1.'    (i;iMi'ii  ,    ii.,»..liv     ,.„,; 

of  his  itinirarv :  :)i«.' iii-t  i  !'."''•..■...,  -m  Ii-  •/■.n  moc!  i|,i  •  i  i.n.l 
must  be  taken  fioni  Jji«  i';:ii;iai.  :  i'l.i  ii  (■  m  I  In  l.n.'.'n.i-'i  ul  il.i 
editor,  of  Picn-Ki.  ii  i":  t'»  li«.-  .-!:]•.•.•«■].  I,y  wIkjih  il.i   <  "iii|.il.iii'-ii   i\,.,. 

effected.       Thu-   V.r,-  {'.\:'l  \\.t:  v. »  •!:    l^i-'r-.-   w'lh  :iii  :ifi '1111,1   i.f  .i  •..•mliy 

named  O-ki-ni.  tL'.-  (."i.'n.t^i  mj-m  fjiuiMi  <J  il.,  ;.,i, .[.,,«  A -i., 
Thue  :  "The  kiii;:'i'.Mn  "I  0-i  ■.  in  ii-.-..-  }Jjo».l  'I'iO  Jj  /tum  1 .1. 1  «•.  ^m  :  1 . 
and  400  from  n'.-r:ii  i'  ^^l'I^^,.  Oi.  i.ii  lot-i  .  .■!•  ii  i.-  <  m  !>.  •  .1  \,y 
UOUl'luin'^  :  iL'.  r'.*i.':r  u»-«.  •!;.•  •'•■••-u-.  arid  <  :..-v  "f  ili  !«  m  •  .  ;j  mr.lii- 
tudt  of  ■^ireaui.-.  wi.i'l  l:.:'.i  .-i-M'^u!.'!  jl  Jil.i.  a  ;.M»illi  ^  llnii  uati-ritt 
eui]»Ioyed   in   irrijjr'aiiou  ^    iln.-    h*j:\   ic    fa\ouiu.Uc   to   rod   millet,   lule 
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wheats  fragrant  jujubes^  g^^l^^B,  pears^  and  plams/'  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  tbe  description  ;  when  the  itinerary  begins  in  these  terms  : — 

''  Departing  from  this  conntrj^  he  made  about  200  li  to  the  south- 
west, cleared  a  small  mountain,  and  crossed  two  large  rivers;  to  the 
west  he  found  a  narrow  valley.  After  having  made  (apria  avoir  fait) 
about  700  li,  he  arrived  at  the  kingdom  of  Kiu-ohi."  After  which 
tbe  language  of  description  is  resumed;  then  we  again  have  the 
itinerary  in  the  same  style.  "  Aiter  quitting  this  country  he  made 
about  600  li  west,  crossed  a  small  sandy  desert,  and  arrived  at  the 
kingdom  of  Pa-lu-kia.**  Then  again  follows  description;  the  descrip- 
tion, mixed  up  with  legends  and  anecdotes,  is  no  doubt  the  writing  of 
Hionen  Thsang;  but  the  itinerary  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  only  as 
"  He,"  is  of  course  the  work  of  the  redacteur  Pien-kiy  and  is  possibly 
less  detailed,  and  so  far  less  serviceable  than  the  original.  Whatever 
may  be  its  defects,  however,  they  are  remedied  by  a  very  carefully 
elaborated  analysis  of  Hiouen  Thsang's  travels,  by  M.  Vivien  de 
St.  Martin,  according  to  both  the  biographical  memoir  and  the  Si-yu- 
ki,  in  which  he  has  followed  the  route  of  the  traveller,  and  traced  his 
course  with  all  the  precision  that  was  practicable ;  collecting,  in  illus- 
tration, a  variety  of  interesting  notices  from  Chinese  and  Arabian 
geographers.^  According  to  these  authorities,  then,  Hionen  Thsang 
commenced  his  travels  a.d.  629  from  Liang-cheu,  a  commercial  city  in 
the  north-west  of  China,  from  which  he  proceeded  to  Kua-chen^  beyond 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Great  Wall ;  both  this  place  and  Liang- 
cheu  are  still  extant,  and  bear  the  samo  appellations.  After  crossing 
the  river  Hu-lu  (the  Bulunghir  of  the  Mongols),  he  came  to  the  desert 
known  to  the  Chinese  as  Sha-ho  (the  Mongol  Gobi),  or  the  "  River  of 
Sand."  Hiouen  Thsang  calls  it  Mo-kia-yeu,  which  is  evidently  the 
Chinese  representation  of  the  name  it  still  bears  among  some  of  the 
Mongols — Ma-kha-i.  Along  the  route  were  Chinese  watch-towers  at 
the  distance  of  100  I i  from  each  other,  the  last  placed  on  the  Chinese 
frontier,  at  500  li  from  the  river.     M.  de  St.  Martin  has  pre£EM)ed  his 

1  Somethiog  of  this  had  been  effected  by  the  translators  of  the  Foe«Kae-Ki, 
and  by  M.  Reinaud,  with  the  assistance,  as  he  acknowledges,  of  M.  Julien,  in  his 
M^moire  G^graphique  Historique  et  Scientifique  de  Tlnde ;  but  the  former  verifi- 
cations  aro  not  always  correct,  and  the  latter  are  of  limited  extent.  A  more 
copious  verification  of  Hiouen  Thsang's  route,  as  hiid  down  in  the  appendix  to 
Fa-hian's,  was  published  by  Captain  Cunningham  in  the  Journal  of  the  Aaiatio 
Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  xvii«,  containing  much  accurate  and  valuable  illustration,  to 
which  M.  St  Martin  makes  frequent  reference.  M.  St.  Martin  has,  of  course, 
for  the  basis  of  his  identifications,  the  results  of  M.  Julien*s  scholarship  in  both 
Chinese  and  Sanskrit,  and  the  complete  and  systematic  concurrence  he  has  been 
able  to  establish  between  the  nomenclature  of  both  hmgnages. 
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analysis  by  a  detennination  of  the  value  of  the  11  in  the  days  of  the 
traveller^  and  fixes  it  at  329  metres,  which  are  equal  to  3,281  feet. 
An  English  mile,  therefore,  contains  4  li  and  8-lOths ;  or  we  may  say 
ronghly,  that  5  li  make  a  mile.  The  distances  specified  by  Hiouen 
Thsang  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  actual  measurement,  and 
mast  be  taken  at  best  as  approximations  from  his  own  estimates  and 
collateral  information. 

On  leaving  China  the  route  enters  the  kingdom  of  I-gu,  with  a 
capital  of  the  same  name,  now  known  as  Hami,  the  capital  of  the 
Elgnr  Turks,  who,  under  the  Chinese  designation  of  Hoei-hu,  occu- 
pied those  countries  from  the  second  century  before  our  era,  according 
to  the  Chinese  annals. 

The  next  country  is  that  of  the  king  of  the  Kao-chang,  another 
Eigur  tribe^  who,  a  few  years  subsequently,  conquered  the  I-gu  country, 
and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  of  the  Eigur  tribes.  The  capital 
was  Pe-li  at  the  time  of  the  journey  (or  the  Chinese  Pi-jan),  about 
75  leagues  from  Hami.  Thence  Hiouen  Thsang  goes  west  to 
Vn-pu-an,  and  thence  to  To-tsin,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  considers  to 
be  the  same  as  the  still  existing  city  Toksdn,  about  1 90  li  souths 
or  38  miles,  south-west  from  Turfan. 

From  this  place  Hiouen  Thsang  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Akini  or 
Okini,  which  M.  do  St.  Martin  says  is  indisputably,  from  the  bearing 
and  distance,  the  modern  Kara-shahr.  Akini,  M.  Jnlien  considers^  may 
be  identical  with  Agni.  M.  de  St.  Martin  suggests  its  being  possibly  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  Chinese  name  Yenki.  We  should  scarcely 
expect  to  meet  with  Agni  so  far  to  the  north-east  unless  the  term 
were  used  by  Hiouen  Thsang  with  some  little  inaccuracy,  to  denote 
the  bearing  of  his  route ;  Agni  designating  the  south-east,  his  course 
lying  to  the  south-west.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
traveller  states  that  the  written  characters  are  borrowed  from  India 
with  very  slight  modifications ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  some  ten  Buddhist  convents,  the  members  of  which,  2000 
in  number,  learn  their  doctrines  and  institutions  from  books  brought 
from  India.  The  country  is  of  no  great  extent,  or  about  600  li  (120 
miles)  from  east  to  west,  and  400  li  (80  miles)  from  north  to  south. 
It  is  a  table  land  shut  in  by  mountains. 

Two  hundred  li  from  hence  Hiouen  Thsang  passed  two  great 
rivers;  and  at  700  li  further— altogether  180  miles,— he  came  to  the 
kingdom  of  Ki-u-chi  or  Ku-ch^.     The  country  on  the  west  of  K] 
Shahar  is  still  called  Ku-che.     According  to  the  traveller's  ace      t 
it|  it  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold^  copper,  iroui  and  lead :  we       0 
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about  100  convents,  with  5000  members,  whose  writings,  doctrines, 
and  books  are  all  from  India.  Statues  of  Buddha,  some  of  them  of 
colossal  size,  and  impressions  of  his  feet  on  blocks  of  jade  are  also 
met  with. 

From  hence  600  li  (120  miles)briDg  him  to  Po-ln«kia.  The  kingdom, 
according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin,  is  represented  by  the  present  province 
of  Aksu;  but  he  thinks  the  name  of  Po-Iu-kia  may  be  referred  to  a 
tribe  of  Turks  who,  before  the  Thang  dynasty,  ruled  in  the  north- 
western extremity  of  China,  named  Pu-lo-ki.  North  from  hence  about 
twenty  leagues  occurred  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow — the 
Musur-aola  of  the  Mongols,  and  Ling-shan  of  the  Chinese — ^both  meaning 
"  Mountains  of  Ice :"  a  difficult  journey  of  about  eighty  miles  lay  across 
these  mountains,  on  which,  it  is  stated,  that  no  traveller  should  wear 
red  garments,  nor  carry  gourds — probably  as  water-bottles, — nor  talk 
loud,  under  the  penalty  of  bringing  on  a  violent  hurricane,  by  which 
he  will  probably  be  overwhelmed.  At  the  end  of  this  distance  a 
large  lake  1000  li  (200  miles)  in  circuit  presents  itself.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this,  which  Hiouen  Thsang  calls  Thsing-chi,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  its  identity  with  the  Lake  Tcmurtu  or  Issikul. 

The  journey  westward  from  the  lake  of  Issikul  presents,  as  noticed 
by  M.  de  St.  Martin,  some  important  variations  from  the  account 
given  of  it  in  the  ''  M6moires  de  la  Vie,"  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
employment  of  additional  materials  from  Hiouen  Thsang's  notes  by  his 
biographer.  Both  descriptions,  however,  are  unsatisfactory  as  to  the 
intermediate  stages  between  the  lake  and  the  city  of  Ta-ln-se,  and  the 
total  distance  of  about  1000  li,  which,  according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin, 
leaves  une  laame  considerable.  The  two  extreme  points  are,  however, 
unquestionable;  and  the  city  of  Ta-lu-se  is  recognisable  in  the  impor- 
tant and  ancient  city  of  Talas  or  Taras,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jaxartes.  Some  of  the  difficulty  of  a  more  exact  adjust- 
ment of  the  stages  may  arise  from  the  repetition  and  confounding 
of  names  which  are  given  to  different  places  upon  the  authority  of 
Chinese  geographers.  From  Taras  forwards,  valuable  elucidation  is 
derivable  from  Arabic  and  Persian  sources. 

Taras,  which  Fashid-ud-din  mentions  is  called  Talas  by  the  Turks, 
is  the  modern  city  of  Turkestan.  Frotn  thence  Hiouen  Thsang  turned 
from  west  to  south,  following  the  valley  of  the  Sir-darya,  or  Jaxartes. 
The  stages  given  are  Pcshui,  200  li  (40  miles),  Kong-yu,  the  same, 
Nuchi-kien,  50  li  (10),  Che-chi,  40  miles  towards  the  west,  Fei-han, 
1000  li  or  200  miles:  all  these  are  identifiable.  Pe-shni  means 
"  White  Water,"*— the  translation  of  Safid-ab— a  city  named  by  Ibn 
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Hakid  and  Shahab^nd-din ;  it  is  placed  at  two  or  three  day's  jonmoy 
from  Taras,  either  of  which  will  agree  well  enough  with  the  40  miles 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrim. 

Kofig-jQ  does  not  find  a  representative,  unless  it  be  one  of  the 
citiee  termed  Yenghi,  ^*  New  Town/'  of  which  there  is  one  much  in 
the  position  required. 

Nu-chi-kien  corresponds  with  a  Nuj-keth  or  Nuj-kand^  of  Turkish 
geography,  but  its  exact  position  is  not  determined.  This  is  not  tho 
ease  with  Che-chi,  the  Turk  and  Bukharian  Shash,  Chach,  or  Ch^ij  — 
the  Tashkand  of  modem  maps.  The  identity  of  Foi-han  with  Far- 
ghana,  has  been  some  time  recognised,  being  intimated  by  Klaproth 
and  Remusat,  and  the  name  also  occurring  as  Pha-han-na,  Pholona, 
Pho-han.  The  name,  as  given  by  Hiouen  Thsang,  designates  tho 
country;  he  does  not  notice  the  capital,  and  in  fact  he  intimates  that 
there  was  none,  as  for  many  years  past  every  petty  chief  in  the 
country  had  made  himself  independent.  In  the  10th  century,  Aksi- 
khety  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Si-hun,  was  the  capital,  about  seventy- 
two  leagues  south-east  from  Tashkand.  The  1000  li  of  the  itinerary 
are  equal  to  seventy-four  leagues, — a  sufficiently  near  approximation. 

Hiouen  Thsang's  next  country  is  called  by  him  Su-tu-)i-se-na,  the 
direction  and  proiumate  distance  of  which  apply  to  a  tract  known  to  tho 
early  Mohammedans  as  Osrushna  and  Satrushna,  but  now  designated 
Uratipa,  or  Uratnpa,  Uratepe,  or  Urtappa.  Baber,  in  his  memoirs, 
expressly  states  that  the  former  name  of  the  country  was  Usnishna, 
or,  in  the  translation,  Usrushta.  From  hence,  at  500  li  south,  the 
pilgrim  comes  to  Sa-mo-kien,  the  identity  of  which  with  Samarkand 
does  not  admit  of  question,  the  bearing  and  distance  agreeing  suffi- 
ciently well  with  its  position.  Hiouen  Thsang  describes  the  city  as  a 
place  of  valuable  trade,  and  the  country  as  rich  and  productive, 
abonnding  in  magnificent  trees,  fruits,  'and  flowers,  and  producing  an 
ezeellent  breed  of  horses. 

Without  pretending  to  have  visited  the  countries  themselves, 
Hioaen  Thsang  makes  mention  of  various  places  in  the  nei/rhbonrbood 
•f  Samarkand ;  some  of  these  are  not  easily  identifiable,  but  in  Pn-ho 
or  Pn-Uio,  M.  de  St  Martin  recognises  Bokhara,  in  Ho-li-«t-me-kia 
Kkwmriam,  and  in  the  river  Po-tsn  the  Vankshu  of  Badakbshan,  w 
ike  OznsL 

Setting  out  from  Samarkand,  the  traveller  proceeds  to  the  sootk- 
west,  above  300  li  or  00  miles  to  Kie-shang-na  or  Kesa,  the  1/irth- 
plaeeof  Timnr.  From  hence  the  roote  lay  through  difficult  mountain 
lo  a  gorge  called  ^  the  Iron  Galea/'  the  Darband  of  tbo  Mohmm^ 
;  fmmng  wkiih  tko  timToUerroaekodtke  kiogdomof  To-k^nlo, 
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Tokharistan,  occupied  at  this  period,  by  the  Ye-tha  or  Yue-chi,  a 
tribe  of  Tibetan  origin  that  invaded  Transoxiana,  and  overturned  the 
Graoco-Bactrian  kingdom  about  B.O.  126.,  and,  under  their  celebrated 
sovereign  Kanishka,  had  spread  into  the  Punjab  shortly  before  onr 
era.  When  visited  by  Hiouen  Thsang,  they  had  been  driven  south- 
wards by  the  Turks,  and  had  become  tributaries  of  the  Grand  Khan 
divided  into  twenty-seven  petty  and  feeble  principalities. 

After  crossing  the  Ozus  to  Tami  or  Termez,  the  traveller  came  to 
the  territory  of  Hu-o,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  considers  identical  with 
Ghaur;  but  from  hence  he  was  called  back  to  Po-ho-Io  or  Balkh. 
Between  these  two  points  he  enumerates  several  states,  some  of  which 
are  easily  verifiable,  as  Po-kia-lang,  or  Baghelan,  He-lu-si-mur-kien, 
Semenghan,  and  Ho-lin  or  Khulm.  Of  Balkh,  he  says  that  ''it  is 
strongly  fortified,  but  of  limited  extent  and  scanty  population."  In 
all  these  he  reports  the  existence  of  Buddhist  monasteries.  Balkh 
contains  100,  and  3000  occupants.  At  one  of  them,  south-east  of  the 
town,  were  sundry  precious  relics— as  the  wash-hand  basin  of  Buddhs;, 
one  of  his  teeth,  and  his  broom,  the  latter  set  with  precions  stones. 
North  of  the  monastery  was  a  sth^pa  200  feet  high.  There  were 
others  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

During  his  residence  at  Balkh,  Hiouen  Thsang  received  invitations 
from  several  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  visited  them  in  oonae- 
quence,  giving  short  descriptions  of  their  principalities.  The  most 
remote  was  Ta-la-kien,^or  Talekan,  on  the  confines  of  Po-Ia-se  or  Persia. 
The  particulars  of  these  journeys  are  apparently  undetailed,  as  the 
itinerary  is  resumed  from  Balkh ;  from  whence,  at  a  distance  of  900  li 
(180  miles)  to  the  south,  he  comes  to  Fan-yen-na,  an  extensive  city  in 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  remarkable  for  colossal  statues 
of  Buddha  cut  in  the  rock,  and  still  extant  in  ficust  at  Bamian.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  were  various  religions  establishments^ 
with  relics  and  marvels  which  it  is  not  material  to  particularise. 
We  may  notice  one — the  garment  of  a  saint  named  Sanaka-Vasa,  or 
the  "  Hemp-clad,"  from  the  9an,  of  which  his  garment  was  mann- 
factured.  The  saint  wore  it  through  500  successive  existences;  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  birth,  he  was  bom  with  it.  It  grew  as  he 
grew ;  and,  when  he  obtained  Nirvdna,  he  expressed  a  pions  wish  that 
it  might  endure  as  long  as  the  law  of  Buddha.  Hiouen  Thsang 
remarks  it  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 

Going  eastwards,  through  passes  in  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
route  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Kia-pi-shi,  or  Kapisa,— a  name  with 
which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  made  us  familiar  as  ''  Kapissam  nrbem 
quam  Kapisene  habuiti"  or,  as  sometimes  read|  Caphusa  or  Caphisa. 
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It  is  somewhat  singular  that  with  this  positive  indication  of  a  city 
and  state  among  the  Paropamisadan  mountains  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era^  and  its  actual  recognition  by  the  Chinese  traveller 
in  the  7th  century,  the  name  should  not  occur  in  any  Hindu  authority. 
The  word  Kapisa  is  Sanskrit^  meaning  "brown,"  or  "tawny,"  but  we  do 
not  find  it  applied  to  any  known  locality.  The  position  of  Kia-pi-shi, 
although  not  determinable  with  precision,  is  evidently  to  the  north- 
east of  Kabul,  and  M.  de  St.  Martin  has  good  reason  for  placing  it 
west  of  Lanighan,  and,  consequently,  as  corresponding  with  the  dis- 
tricts of  Nijrao  and  Panjshir, — a  tract  which,  as  he  observes,  although 
close  to  Kabul,  is  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  If  Hiouen  Thsang 
at  all  approaches  to  accuracy  in  giving  a  circuit  of  4000  li  (800  miles) 
to  the  kingdom  of  Kia-pi-shi,  the  localities  indicated  could  scarcely 
include  such  an  extent  of  territory. 

The  Prince  of  Kapisa  is  describect^as  a  patron  of  Buddhism,  and  the 
principal  city  contained  100  monasteries^  with  numerous  sth^pas. 
The  heretics — that  is  to  say,  the  Hindus — are  also  numerous;  and 
there  are  different  orders  of  mendicants — some  who  go  naked,  some 
who  smear  themselves  with  ashes,  and  some  who  wear  chaplets  of 
skulls.  Their  appellations — Nirgranthas,  the  "Free  from  bonds,** 
Pdnsnpatas  or  Khakis  (perhaps  it  should  be  Pajupatas),  and  Kapila- 
dharis)  are  all  genuine  Sanskrit  appellations,  and  show  that  these 
ascetics  were  all  followers  of  Siva.  At  the  time  of  Kanishka,  Kia-ni- 
se-kia,  who  was  raja  of  Kien-tho-lo,  Gandhdra,  Kapisa  was  subject  to 
him.  A  variety  of  marvels  are  narrated  by  the  credulous  traveller  of 
the  convents  and  sthtipas  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  no  interest 
attaches,  except  that  it  maybe  worth  while  to  notice  that  he  speaks  of 
chambers  excavated  in  the  mountains,  and  often  quotes  his  narrations 
from  ancient  descriptions  of  the  country. 

Six  hundred  li  (120  miles)  to  the  east,  Hiouen  Thsang  came  to  the 
principality  of  Lan-po,  the  Lampaka  or  T^ampaga  of  Sanskrit,  the 
country  of  the  Lampagsa  of  Ptolemy,  corrupted  by  the  Mohammadans 
into  Laghman  ;  the  distance,  however,  implies  that  the  traveller  must 
have  made  a  circuitous  detour. 

The  itinerary  is  here  interrupted  by  a  general  description  of  Tien^ 
chu,  or  India,  which  comprises  some  interesting  notices.  It  will, 
however,  be  more  conveniently  adverted  to  when  we  have  finished  the 
journey,  and  are  enabled  to  add  such  further  historical  particulars  as 
the  travels  may  offer. 

Lan-po  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  the  black  mountains,  the  Siah-koh.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and,  although  hoar  frost  occurs,  it  never  snows,  parti- 
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Tokharistan,  occupied  at  this  period,  by  the  Ye-tha  or  Yue-ohi,  a 
tribe  of  Tibetan  origin  that  invaded  Transoxiana,  and  overturned  the 
Gneco-Bactrian  kingdom  about  b.o.  126.,  and,  under  their  celebrated 
sovereign  Kanishka,  had  spread  into  the  Punjab  shortly  before  our 
era.  When  visited  by  Hiouen  Thsang,  they  had  been  driven  south- 
wards by  the  Turks,  and  had  become  tributaries  of  the  Grand  Khan 
divided  into  twenty-seven  petty  and  feeble  principalities. 

After  crossing  the  Ozus  to  Tami  or  Termez,  the  traveller  came  to 
the  territory  of  Hu-o,  which  M.  de  St  Martin  considers  identical  with 
Ghaur;  but  from  hence  he  was  called  back  to  Po-ho-lo  or  Balkh. 
Between  these  two  points  he  enumerates  several  states,  some  of  which 
are  easily  verifiable,  as  Po-kia-lang,  or  Baghelan,  He-lu-si-mur-kien, 
Semenghan,  and  Ho-lin  or  Khulm.  Of  Balkh,  he  says  that  'Mt  is 
strongly  fortified,  but  of  limited  extent  and  scanty  population."  In 
all  these  he  reports  the  existence  of  Buddhist  monasteries.  Balkh 
contains  100,  and  3000  occupants.  At  one  of  them,  south-east  of  the 
town,  were  sundry  precious  relics— as  the  wash-hand  basin  of  Buddhs;, 
one  of  his  teeth,  and  his  broom,  the  latter  set  with  precious  stones. 
North  of  the  monastery  was  a  sth^pa  200  feet  high.  There  were 
others  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

During  his  residence  at  Balkh,  Hiouen  Thsang  received  invitations 
from  several  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  visited  them  in  oonae- 
quence,  giving  short  descriptions  of  their  principalities.  The  most 
remote  was  Ta-la-kien,^or  Talekan,  on  the  confines  of  Po-Ia-se  or  Perna. 
The  particulars  of  these  journeys  are  apparently  undetailed,  as  the 
itinerary  is  resumed  from  Balkh ;  from  whence,  at  a  distance  of  900  li 
(180  miles)  to  the  south,  he  comes  to  Fan-yen-na,  an  extensive  city  in 
a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  remarkable  for  colossal  statues 
of  Buddha  cut  in  the  rock,  and  still  extant  in  ficust  at  Bamian.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  were  various  religious  establishments^ 
with  relics  and  marvels  which  it  is  not  material  to  particularise. 
We  may  notice  one — the  garment  of  a  saint  named  Sanaka-Vasa,  or 
the  "  Hemp-clad,"  from  the  9any  of  which  his  garment  was  mann- 
factured.  The  saint  wore  it  through  500  successive  existences;  and, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  last  birth,  he  was  bom  with  it.  It  grew  as  he 
grew ;  and,  when  he  obtained  Nirv&na,  he  expressed  a  pious  wish  that 
it  might  endure  as  long  as  the  law  of  Buddha.  Hiouen  Thsang 
remarks  it  was  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 

Going  eastwards,  through  passes  in  the  snowy  mountains,  the 
route  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Kia-pi-shi,  or  Kapisa, — a  name  with 
which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  made  us  familiar  as  "  Kapissam  orbem 
quam  Kapisene  habuiti**  or,  as  sometimes  read|  Caphusa  or  Caphisa. 
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It  18  aomewbat  singular  that  with  this  positire  indication  of  a  city 
and  state  among  the  Paropamisadan  mountains  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  its  actual  recognition  by  the  Chinese  traveller 
in  the  7th  century,  the  name  should  not  occur  in  any  Hindu  authority. 
The  word  Kapisa  is  Sanskrit,  meaning  "brown,"  or  "tawny,"  but  we  do 
not  find  it  applied  to  any  known  locality.  The  position  of  Kia-pi-shi, 
although  not  determinable  with  precision,  is  evidently  to  the  north- 
east of  Kabul,  and  M.  de  St.  Martin  has  good  reason  for  placing  it 
west  of  Lamghan,  and,  consequently,  as  corresponding  with  the  dis- 
tricts of  Nijrao  and  Panjshir, — a  tract  which,  as  he  observes,  although 
dose  to  Kabul,  is  yet  very  imperfectly  known.  If  Hiouen  Thsang 
at  all  approaches  to  accuracy  in  ^ving  a  circuit  of  4000  li  (800  miles) 
to  the  kingdom  of  Kia-pi-shi,  the  localities  indicated  could  scarcely 
include  such  an  extent  of  territory. 

The  Prince  of  Kapisa  is  describecUts  a  patron  of  Buddhism,  and  the 
principal  city  contained  100  monasteries,  with  numerous  sth^pas. 
The  heretics — that  is  to  say,  the  Hindus — are  also  numerous;  and 
there  are  different  orders  of  mendicants — some  who  go  naked,  some 
who  smear  themselves  with  ashes,  and  some  who  wear  chaplets  of 
skulls.  Their  appellations — Nirgranthas,  the  "Free  from  bonds,** 
Pdnsnpatas  or  Khakis  (perhaps  it  should  be  Pajupatas),  and  Kapila* 
dharis)  are  all  genuine  Sanskrit  appellations,  and  show  that  these 
ascetics  were  all  followers  of  Siva.  At  the  time  of  Kanishka,  Kia-ni- 
se-kia;,  who  was  raja  of  Kien-tho-lo,  Gandhdra,  Kapisa  was  subject  to 
him.  A  variety  of  marvels  are  narrated  by  the  credulous  traveller  of 
the  convents  and  sthtipas  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which  no  interest 
attaches, except  that  it  maybe  worth  while  to  notice  that  he  speaks  of 
chambers  excavated  in  the  mountains,  and  often  quotes  his  narrations 
from  ancient  descriptions  of  the  country. 

Six  hundred  li  (120  miles)  to  the  east,  Hiouen  Thsang  came  to  the 
principality  of  Lan-po,  the  Lampaka  or  Tiampaga  of  Sanskrit,  the 
country  of  the  LampagsB  of  Ptolemy,  corrupted  by  the  Mohammadans 
into  Laghman  ;  the  distance,  however,  implies  that  the  traveller  must 
have  made  a  circuitous  detour. 

The  itinerary  is  here  interrupted  by  a  general  description  of  Tien- 
chu,  or  India,  which  comprises  some  interesting  notices.  It  will, 
however,  be  more  conveniently  adverted  to  when  we  have  finished  the 
journey,  and  are  enabled  to  add  such  further  historical  particuhirs  as 
the  travels  may  offer. 

Lan-po  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  snowy  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  three  sides  by  the  black  mountains,  the  Siah-koh.  The 
climate  is  mild,  and,  although  hoar  frost  occurs,  it  never  snows,  parti- 
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culars  that  can  scarcely  be  quite  true  of  Lagbman.      Rice  and  sugar' 
cane  are  cultivated.     Tbe  country  was  in  a  state  of  anarcby,  but  was 
beginning  to  acknowledge  subjection  to  Ka-pi-sa.     The  route  then 
proceeds  south-east,  through  a  pass  in  the  mountains  and  across  a  river^ 
identified  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  with  the  Kabul  river,  the  Kophes  or 
Kophene  of  classical  writers,   the    Kubhd  of  the    Vedas,  where  a 
remarkable  bend  of  the  mountains  allows  it  to  pass  from  the  valley  of 
Laghman  to  the  plain  of  Jelalabad.     The  first  stage  is  Nakie-lo-ho, 
the  Nangen-har  of  Baber,  or  Nagara  hdrda  of  the  Hindus ;  the  Nagara 
also  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  also  calls  Dionysopolis.     Properly  speaking 
Nagara,  according  to  Hiouen  Thsang,  is  the  name  of  the  province,  that 
of  the  capital  being  Udyanapura,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  supposes  the 
Greeks,  with  their  usual  national  bias,  transformed  to  Dionysopolis,  or 
city  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.     Professor  Lassen  thinks  that  there  was 
such  a  city  indicated  by  the  monogram  on  the  coins  of  Dionysius,  one 
of  the  Grsoco-Bactrian  kings,  subsequent  to  Apollodotus,  and  conse- 
quently much  later  than  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  though  not  later 
than  Ptolemy.      Captain  Cunningham  (Journal  Asiatic  Society,  Cal- 
cutta, 17,  482)  quotes  Abu  Rihan  for  a  city  named  Dinus,  halfway 
between  Kabul  and  Peshawar,  which  bears  the  abbreviated  name  of 
the  city.     There  are  some  difilculties  in  the  way  of  this  identification, 
however,  and  more  positive  indications  fix  it  at  Begram,  or  about  two 
miles  west  of  Jelalabad,  where,  according  to  Masson,  tradition  records 
that  there  was  a  city  named  Adjuna,  a  possible  corruption  of  Udyana, 
or  Ujana.     There  is  also  a  village  named>  Nagarak,  and  the  Udyana- 
pura, the  city  of  gardens,  has  been  possibly  perpetuated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   under    the   designations   of   Bdlabdgh    and    Chahdrb^gh. 
Again  at  thirty  li  south-east  from  Nakie  ho-lo  was  a  place  of  great 
sanctity,  named   Hi-lo,  where  were  several  sthdpas.     The  tope  of 
Hidda  well  known  to  us  by  Masson's  explorations,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the   ancient  groupes.     From   Begram,   representing  Nakie-ho-lo,  to 
Hidda  is  exactly  thirty  li,  or  six  miles. 

From  Nakie-ho-lo  Hiouen  Thsang  proceeds  500  11  (100  miles) 
south-east,  to  Pu-lu-sha-pu-lo,  the  Sanskrit  Purusha-pura,  the  modem 
Peshawar,  the  capital  of  Kien-tho-lo,  or  Gandh^ra.  The  distance  from 
Begram,  on  our  maps,  is  103  miles,  which  is  a  curiously  close  approx- 
imation. Gandhdra  extended,  according  to  the  traveller,  to  the  Indus. 
Purushapura  had  been  the  capital  of  Kanishka,  but  the  country  was 
now  subject  to  Kapi^a.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  convents  and 
8th6pas,  to  which  there  was  great  resort,  at  so  short  a  distance  as 
Hi-lo  the  people  were  mostly  of  the  Brahmanical  belief,  and  there  were 
but  few  who  had  faith  in  the  true  Law, ''  il  y  en  a  peu  qui  avaient  foi 
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dans  la  droite  loi.**  There  were  about  a  thoasand  moDasteries,  bnt 
deserted  and  in  ruins,  overran  with  wild  plants,  and  offering  only  a 
melancholy  solitude  :  the  greater  number  of  the  sthtipas  were  also  in 
rains. 

From  hence  the  traveller  proceeded  north-east,  aboat  sixty  li 
(twelve  miles)  to  the  city  of  Pu-se-kia-lo-fa-ti,  the  Hindu  Pashkala- 
vati,  the  Peukelaotis  of  Alexander's  historians,  a  city  of  which  no  trace 
remains,  but  which  was  possibly  situated,  in  M.  de  St.  Martin's  opinion, 
where  a  town  called  in  the  maps  Nicetta,  or  Nisatha  exists,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kabul  river,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Lundi,  or  of  Swdt.  It  has  been  identified  with  Hashtnagar,  but  there  is 
perhaps  little  or  no  difference.  Hashtnagar  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  district,  that  of  the  eight  cities;  correctly  speaking  there  is  no  such 
town,  but,  according  to  Captain  Raverty  (Transactions  Bombay  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Vol.  X)  it  is  made  up  of  three  small  adjacent  towns. 
Char,  Luddha,  and  Pranj,  close  together,  and  not  more  than  five  miles 
from  Nisatha,  or  fifteen  from  Peshawar,  so  that  the  locality  is  much 
the  same,  and  Peukelaotis  probably  comprised  the  whole  of  the  vici- 
nity. Extensive  ruins  are  found  throughout  the  neighbourhood.  The 
territory  of  Gandhdra  abounding  in  objects  of  interest  to  the  Buddhist 
ascetic,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Hiouen  Thsang  spent  some  time  in 
visiting  different  places,  some  of  which  he  names,  as  Pu-lu-sha,  U*tu- 
kia-han-cha,  and  Po-lo-tu-lo.  The  first  of  these  is  identifiable  with  a 
place  called  Baroch,  the  second  with  Uttakhanda,  or  the  Uay-hind  of 
Albiruni,  the  Ohind  of  the  maps,  a  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  about  twelve  miles  above  Attok,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  the  country,  according  to  Major  Cunningham.  Mr.  Court 
speaks  of  it  as  Hund,  and  observes  that  the  ruins  are  very  remarkable, 
and  mentions  inscriptions  in  characters  unknown  to  the  people. 
Transcripts  of  two  of  these  were  procured  by  Captain  Bumes ;  they  are 
referred,  by  J.  Prinsep,  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  but  they  are 
defective  and  ai)parently  ill  copied,  so  that  no  satisfactory  interpreta- 
tion can  be  attempted ;  but,  as  the  marbles  were  sent  to  the  Asiatio 
Society  of  Calcutta,  a  further  examination  might  be  more  successful. 
It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  Prinsep's  estimate  of  their  date  is 
correct.  Po-lo-tu-lo  is  signalised  by  Hiouen  Thsang  as  the  birth  place 
of  the  grammarian  Poni-ni,  or  Pdnini  :  the  place  of  his  nativity  is 
usually  called,  by  native  authorities,  SaUtura,  but  one  or  other  of  the 
names  may  be  wrongly  read,  in  the  first  syllable  ;  the  identity  of  the 
individual  is  indisputable,  by  the  especial  notice  of  his  grammar  and 
its  currency.  It  is  observable,  also,  that  Hiouen  Thaang  repeats  the 
legend  of  Pinini*s  being  indebted  for  assistance  to 
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wbence  bis  first  rules,  those  of  tlie  alphabet,  are  ealled  the  Mdheswara 
Suirdni,  the  Sutras  or  precepts  of  Mahcswara. 

Before  crossiog  the  Indus  the  traveller  visits  the  coud  tries  lying 
more  northerly  on  its  western  bank,  that  of  U-chang-na,  or  Udy&na,  the 
garden,  the  country  at  present  occupied  by  the  Yusef-z(s,  and  watered 
by  the  Swat  river,  the  Snastos  of  Arrian,  the  Subhavastu  of  Sanskrit, 
abbreviated  to  Suvastu,  but  literally  rendered  by  the  Chinese  Su-pa- 
fa-«o-tn.  Hiouen  Thsang  here  devoted  some  time  to  various  pere- 
grinations to  monasteries  and  sthupas,  the  site  of  many  miraculous 
appearances  of  the  Tathdgata  himself,  according  to  the  pilgrim : 
whether  remains  of  these  monuments  still  exist  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  people  are  little  favourable  to 
intimate  intercourse.  They  must  have  been  of  a  very  different  race 
in  the  seventh  century  from  what  they  are  now,  for  Hiouen  Thsang 
describes  them  as  gentle  and  pusillanimous,  inclined  to  cunning  and 
dishonesty,  fond  of  study  but  not  pursuing  it  with  energy  :  he  also 
states  that  the  population  was  very  numerous,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  present :  the  capital  city  he  calls  Mong-kie-li,  Manglavor,  or 
Mangalapur,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swat,  and  which  the 
natives  affirmed  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  capital ;  the  people  must 
have  been  of  Indian  origin,  if  the  traveller's  statement  be  credited 
that  their  language  differed  but  little  from  that  spoken  in  India. 

The  course  next  followed  led  the  traveller  more  to  the  north,  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  Indus,  over  difficult  mountain  passes  and 
across  rivers,  over  which  rude  suspension  bridges  were  thrown.  It  is 
not  easy  to  attempt  to  trace  his  route  here,  not  only  because  the 
country  is  yet  unvisited  by  Europeans,  but  because  it  is  not  always 
clear  that  Hiouen  Thsang  himself  travelled  over  the  ground.  As  hx 
as  it  is  safe  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  it  appears  that  he  crossed  the 
tracts  occupied  by  the  Daradas  or  Dards  to  Po-lu-lo,  Bolor  or  Balti ; 
he  then  returned  southwards  to  Uta-khanda,  and  there  crossed  the 
Indus  to  Ta-cha-shi-lo,  the  Indian  Takshasila,  the  Taxiles  of  the 
Greeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  name,  the  site  of  Takshasila 
is  matter  of  dispute.  M.  de  St.  Martin,  trusting  to  the  mensuration  of 
Alexander's  surveyors,  in  this  place  preserved  by  Pliny,  places  it  at 
Hasan  Abdal,  or  at  least  at  a  spot  about  six  or  seven  miles  east 
or  south-east  of  it,  where  extensive  ruins  still  exist,  and  numerous 
coins  have  been  found.  Hiouen  Thsang  notices  several  sthiipas  or 
topes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  of  which  more  than  one  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Wai-yeu,  the  Chinese  translation  of  Asoka« 
One  of  them  marked  the  site  where  Kunala,  or  Keo-lang-na,  the 
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son  of  that  prince,  unjustly  accused  hy  his  stepmother,  was  blinded. 
The  story  which  Hiooen  Thsang  relates  of  the  cause  of  his  having  his 
eyes  put  out,  and  of  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  is  essentially  the  sapie 
as  that  found  in  the  Life  of  Buddha,  which  has  been  in  part  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  by  the  late  M.  Burnouf. 

Seven  hundred  li  (140  miles)  to  the  south-east  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Seng-ho-pu-lo,  evidently  the  Sanskrit 
Sinhapura,  although  no  city  of  that  name  makes  any  figure  among  the 
principalities  noticed  in  original  authorities.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Dig-vijaya  of  Arjuna,  in  the  Sabha  Parva  of  the  Mah^bhdrat,  as  lying 
near  to  Abhisara  and  Uraga.  The  first  of  these  is  well  known  as 
contiguous  to  Kashmir,  and,  in  fact,  a  part  of  it,  politically,  if  not 
geographically,  and  we  have,  therefore,  original  authority  for  placing 
Sinhapura  high  up  in  the  north- wost  portion  of  the  Punjab.  Accord* 
iug  to  Hiouen  Thsang  it  was  near  the  Indus,  on  the  west,  and  M.  St. 
Martin  thinks  it  probable  that  traces  of  Sinhapura  are  to  be  found  in 
a  place  called  Sangohi,  in  the  map  given  by  Captain  Cunningham,  iu 
his  Ladakh,  about  130  miles  from  the  Indus,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  Jhelum.  Many  sthtipas  are  mentioned,  the  remains  of  which 
may  perhaps  still  be  recognised.  At  any  rate  Sinhapura  may  be 
placed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum,  although  Sangohi  seems  to 
lie  rather  too  much  to  the  south.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
country,  as  well  as  Takshila,  was  subject  to  Kashmir ;  and  although 
there  are  some  chronological  difficulties  in  the  way,  yet  there  seems 
good  reason  to  infer,  from  the  statements  of  the  Raja  Tarangiuii  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Kashmir  had  established  a  pre- 
dominant authority  of  considerable  extent  over  the  adjacent  countries. 

Some  curious  particulars  are  here  mentioned  of  a  heretical  sect, 
which  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  applying  to  the  Jains.  The 
figure  they  worship  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Buddha,  and  their 
doctrines  are  asserted  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
Their  religious  teachers  are  divided,  also,  into  two  parties,  one  going 
naked,  the  other  wearing  white  vestments,  in  whom,  therefore,  we 
have  the  Digambaras  and  Swetdmbaras  of  the  Jains. 

From  Sinhapura  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to  Takshila,  and  then 
spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  north 
and  east*  One  of  these,  U-la-shi,  is  the  Urasa  of  the  Raja  Tarangini, 
and  may  be  the  Uraga  of  the  Mahdbh^rata ;  the  bearing  given  by  the 
traveller  always  to  the  south-east  seems  at  variance  with  its  position  in 
any  part  of  the  Punjab,  and  we  should  rather  look  for  it  more  to  the 
north  or  in  the  district  of  Gilgit,  especially  as  still  in  the  di  on 
south-east,  abont  1000  li,  or  200  miles  across  motu  c 
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well  enough,  as  from  Po-li-ye-to-lo,  Hiouen  Tbsang  comes,  at  a  distance 
of  500  li  (100  miles)  east  to  Mo-thu-lo  or  Mathurd.  The  principality 
contains  about  twenty  convents  and  a  number  of  sthi^pas,  seven  of 
which  enshrine  the  remains  of  as  many  of  the  most  celebrated  dis- 
ciples of  Sdkya,  or  S^riputrn,  Mudgalapntra,  P6ma  Maitrdyaniputra, 
Upali,  Ananta,  Rahula,  and  Manjusrl.  These  were  the  objects  of  an 
annual  pilgrimage. 

The  route  of  Hiouen  Thsang  then  again  assumes  a  northern  direo* 
tion,  and  in  various  respects  of  detail  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
follow.  From  Mathura  he  goes  to  Sa-ta-ni-shi-fa-lo,  Sthaneswara,  or 
Thdueswara,  500  li  north-east,  when  it  should  be  at  least  double  that 
distance,  and  is  rather  to  the  north-west  than  north-east.  It  is  some- 
what  singular,  too,  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  ancient  Dehli  on  his 
way  ;  it  must  have  been  in  existence,  and  his  passing  it  by  in  silence 
can  only  be  accounted  fot  by  supposing,  either  that  there  is  a  hiatus  in 
his  journal,  or  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  city  of  Buddhist  interest ; 
yet  this  were  scarcely  possible,  as  the  L^t  was  there,  and  the  edicts  of 
Piyadasi ;  or  it  might  have  been  that  the  ruling  authorities  wero 
actively  hostile  towards  Buddhism,  for  the  Rajas  of  Delhi  wero  at 
this  dat«  Rajputs,  and  the  Rajputs  of  Central  India  at  least  seem  to 
have  always  been  supporters  of  Brahmanism.  That  by  Sthdneswara  we 
are  to  understand  Thanesar,  or  Kurukehetra,  there  is  not  only  the  evi- 
dence of  the  name  and  bearing,  but  Hiouen  Thsang  describes  it  as  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  battle  between  two  kings  disputing  the  supreme 
authority,  which  had  taken  place  in  very  remote  ages,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  the  size  of  the  human  bones  which  were  found  in  the  soil, 
alluding  obviously,  though  in  a  most  meagre  manner,  to  the  war  of 
the  Mahdbhdrata. 

The  movements  of  Hiouen  Thsang  are  here  again  erratic,  but  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  we  are  not  to  look  upon  his  journey  as  one  and 
continuous ;  it  is  a  scries  of  excursions  in  various  directions,  inter- 
rupted by  temporary  halts  of  shorter  or  longer  duration,  from  whence 
he  starts  upon  a  different  and  occasionally  reversed  route ;  thus  he 
now  proceeds  north-east  about  eighty  miles  to  the  principality  of  Sa-lo- 
kin-na,  bounded  by  the  Ganges  on  the  east,  the  mountains  on  the 
north,  the  Yamuna  flowed  through  the  ccntro  ;  the  capital  is  said  to 
be  mostly  in  ruins,  but  the  remains  are  substantial ;  the  name  repre- 
sents Srughna  or  Sughna,  which  is  enumerated  in  original  Sanskrit 
lists  amongst  the  countries  of  tho  north  ;  the  locality  is  not  improbably 
that  of  Saharanpur.  East  of  tho  Yamuna  800  li  (160  miles)  Hiouen 
Thsang  comes  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  biography  says  to 
the  sources,  which  is  not  very  likely.     The  circumstances  he  relates  of 
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the  sanctity  of  tbe  river  are  quite  in  harmony  with  native  superstitions 
•—bathing  in  the  river  effaces  all  sin  ;  drowning  in  it  secures  heaven  ; 
and  the  defunct  whose  bones  are  cast  into  it,  revive  to  worldly  enjoy- 
ment. After  crossing  the  river,  the  traveller  comes  to  Mo-ti-pu-lo, 
Matipura,  the  situation  of  which  is  questionable.  M.  de  St.  Martin 
endeavours  to  determine  it  by  reckoning  backwards  from  the  places  to 
which  Hiouen  Thsang  subsequently  proceeds,  until  he  reaches  a  definite 
point.  Thus,  from  Mo-ti-pn-lo  to  Kia-pi-shoang-na,  400  li  south-east; 
0-hi-chi-to-lo,  41  li  south-east;  Pi-lo-shan-na,  265  li  south-west ;  Kie- 
pi-iha»  or  Seng-kia-she,  200  li  south-east ;  and  Kie-jo-kio-she,  200 
li  also  to  the  soutb-east,  or  altogether  1100  li  (220  miles)  in  a  gene- 
rally south-east  bearing,  the  last  name  readily  resolving  itself  into 
Kanyaknbja,  or  Kanoj,  which  gives  the  point  desired.  Seng^kia- 
she  is  also  obviously  Sankasya,  a  city  named  in  the  Rdmdyana,  the 
existence  of  the  ruins  of  which  to  the  present  day  we  learn  from 
Major  Canningham,  who  has  described  it  in  the  Society's  Journal ;  it 
is  54  leagues  north-west  of  Kanoj  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kalinadi^ 
which  agrees  well  enough  with  the  distance  of  the  Chinese  traveller. 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  the  elder  traveller.  Fa  Hian,  as  noticed  in 
my  summary  of  his  travels  (J.R.A.S.,  vol.  v.  p.  121).  Pi-lo-shan-na, 
M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks,  may  be  the  Karsana  of  the  maps,  judging 
from  distance  and  direction ;  and  0-hi-cbi-to-lo,  no  doubt,  repre- 
sents Ahichchatra ;  and  north-west  from  this  is  Matipura.  M.  de  St. 
Martin  thinks  it  possible  that  some  indication  of  it  may  be  afforded 
by  the  ruins  of  a  place  called  by  Tieffcnthaler  Maddwar,  three 
leagues  from  Sahanpur,  and  an  hour's  jouniey  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  Oanges  ;  the  whole  distance,  1100  li,  or  220  miles,  would  bring 
ns  to  the  northern  portion  of  Rohikhand.  Again,  from  Matipur,  the 
traveller  goes  300  li,  sixty  miles  north,  to  Po-lo-hi-mo-pu-lo,  or  Brah- 
mapur,  which  has  been  conjectured,  by  Major  Cunningham,  to  apply 
Srinagar,  a  conjecture  in  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  concurs.  He  would 
also  identify  the  word  Mati  with  Madhu,  or  Mathu,  and  the  people 
called  Madhavas,  or  Mathavas,  who  founded  Mathnra,  and  whose  pos- 
sessions extended  east  of  the  Gandaki,  into  Videha,  termed  after  them 
Mithila.  This  locality,  however,  is  very  different  from  that  of  Srina- 
gar, even  if  the  reading  of  Mathava  for  Madhava  be  correct,  which  is 
qaestionable,  depending  upon  a  passage  cited  by  Weber  from  the 
Yajnshy  which  says,  "the  Sadanira  is  the  boundary  of  Kosala  and 
Videha,  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Mdthava."  Megasthenes 
mentions  a  people  called  Math|p,  whose  country  is  watered  by  the 
Erineses,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  may  be  the  river  of  Benares^ 
Yaranasi.    We  can  scarcely,  however,  elevate  the  conjoined  rivulets^ 
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the  Barna  and  Aai,  to  the  dignity  of  a  feeder  of  the  Ganges.  A  list  of 
Buddhist  patriarchs,  published  by  M.  Remusat,  mentions,  also,  that 
one  of  them,  on  his  decease,  named,  as  his  successor,  Gayasata,  in  the 
country  of  Mati,  ho  himself  dying  at  Sriivasti.  This  does  not  help  us 
much  to  the  position  of  Matipur,  although  it  is  considered  as  confirm- 
ing, with  the  other  circumstances,  its  identity  with  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  ancient  principality  of  Kosala,  or  Oude.  That  it  lay  more  to  the 
north  is,  however,  further  proved  by  Hiouen  Thsang's  mention  of  the 
city  Mo-yen-lo,  on  the  north-west  of  Mo-ti-pu-lo,  near  the  east  bank 
of  the  Gauges,  not  far  from  which  is  a  temple  of  the  gods,  which  is 
called  the  Gate  of  the  Ganges,  the  Gangadwara,  or^  subsequently, 
Haridwdru,  the  Haridwdr  of  the  Hindus,  to  which  they  repair  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  to  bathe.  The  city  of  Matipur  has  not 
left  any  traces.  North  of  Brahmapur,  amongst  the  mountains,  was 
a  principality  named  Su-fo-la-na-kiu-to-lo,  Suvarnagotra,  from  its 
yielding  gold,  suvarna.  It  is  also  called  the  female  kingdom,  being 
ruled  over  by  a  woman.  Hiouen  Thsang  does  not  visit  it,  and  we  have 
only  the  popular  notion  of  a  Stri-rdjya  in  the  mountains,  spoken  of  in 
the  Puranas,  and  originating,  perhaps,  in  the  Polyandrism  of  the 
Bhotiyas.  It  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  Tu-fan,  Tibet;  north  by 
Yu-tien,  Khoten,  and  west  by  Chamha.  The  first  and  last  are  not  ha 
from  the  truth.     Khoten  is  inaccurately  placed. 

Of  the  places  passed  on  his  way,  from  Matipura  to  Kanoj,  the  only 
one  of  note  is  Sank^sya,  where  are  some  remarkable  and  extensive 
Buddhist  convents,  although  there  are  also  a  number  of  temples  of 
Siva.  One  object  worthy  of  notice  was  a  pillar,  seventy  feet  high^ 
erected  by  Asoka :  perhaps  a  search  among  the  ruins  of  Sankdsya 
might  discover  somo  vestiges  of  this  column.  The  next  stage, 
Kie-jo-kio-she  is  not  only  identified  with  Kanyakubja,  by  similarity 
of  name,  but  Hiouen  Thsang  repeats,  with  very  slight  modification, 
the  legendary  origin  of  the  appellation,  as  related  in  the  Ramayanai 
the  crookedness  (kubja)  of  the  princesses  (kany^),  in  oonsequence 
of  the  imprecation  of  a  Eishi,  whom  they  had  refused  to  marry. 
Hence  the  city  was  called  Khiu-na-cheris,  c*e$t  a  dire  la  vUle  deiJiUe$ 
bassues,  Somo  interesting  circumstances,  of  a  political  character,  are 
related  of  this  city,  in  which  Buddhism  was  flourishing,  but  we  may 
jeserve  these  for  an  examination  of  the  historical  portion  of  the 
Si-yu-ki. 

Resuming  his  journey  from  Kanoj,  Hiouen  Thsang  comes,  at  a 
distance  of  about  100  li  (20  miles)  south-west,  to  the  town  of  Na-po-ti* 
po-ku-lo,  which  represents  in  Sanslbit  Navadevakula,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Ganges.    There  b  a  town  in  such  a  positioni  but  it  now 
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bears  tbe  Mohammadan  name  of  Nobut-ganj.  Whether  truces  of  any 
of  the  monasteries  or  topes,  noticed  by  the  traveller,  are  still  to  be  found 
there  remains  to  be  determined.  One  of  the  tithiipas  was  said  to 
enshrine  the  hair  and  nails  of  Buddha.  Six  hundred  li  (120  miles) 
from  hence  to  the  south,  Hioueu  Thsang  enters  the  kingdom  of  Ayuto, 
Ayodhya,  or  Oudh;  the  actual  distance  is  about  1.00  miles,  which  is  a 
sufficiently  close  approximation.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  0-ye-mu- 
khie,  a  country  on  the  ncith  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  terms  by  the 
generic  name  King-kia,  or  Ganga,  but  which  must  here  mean  the 
Saryu.  The  name  represents  Haya-mukha,  horse-faced,  but  there  is 
no  place  so  denominated  in  any  Sanskrit  list.  The  place  he  next 
comes  to  is  of  more  ready  identification  :  Po-lo-ke-ya,  or  Praydga, 
situated,  as  he  accurately  states,  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers. 

From  hence  he  passes  through  an  extensive  forest,  1 00  miles  south- 
west, when  he  comes  to  Kiau-shang-mi,  in  which  we  at  once  recognise 
Kaasdmbi,  a  well-known  name  in  Hindu  tradition  and  fable,  but  of 
which  the  exact  site  has  not  been  determined.  Lassen,  following 
Cunningham,  is  disposed  to  place  it  at  Kusia,  near  Kara,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  that  the  bearing  of  the 
journal  is  wrong,  and  that  it  should  be  north-west,  not  south-west,  but 
objects  to  the  distance,  as  Kara  is  not  above  thirty  miles  from  Alla- 
habad. I  long  ago  suggested  the  same  locality,  in  the  Oriental  Quar- 
terly for  March  1824,  in  a  note  on  Kausdmbi,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Brihat  Katlia,  some  of  the  early  chapters  of  which  I 
there  translated.  After  a  short  time  I  had  another  occasion  to  con- 
sider its  position,  and  then  located  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chunar, 
which  would  harmonise  with  the  direction  given  it  by  Hiouen  Thsang, 
and  would  not  be  very  f.ir  out  as  to  distance,  Chunar  being  about 
eighty  miles  west  by  south  from  Allahabad.  Whether  any  vestiges 
of  Kausambi  are  to  be  found  in  that  neighbourhood  is  a  subject  for 
investigation  :  that  the  Kausambi  of  the  Chinese  traveller  and  of  the 
Brihat  Kathd  are  the  same  is  proved,  by  the  former  mentioning  its 
prince,  U-to-yen-na,  the  Sanskrit  Udayana,  whose  adventures  with  the 
princess  of  Ujayin  form  a  prominent  part  in  the  Brihat  Kathd,  and 
who  was  an  ancient  hero  of  fable,  so  as  to  be  alluded  to  by  Kdlidiisa, 
in  the  Cloud  Messenger : 


**  Pr&pj&vantiiD,  Uday&nakath&  kovida  gr&ma  vriddh&m. 


ft 


Hiouen  Thsang,  of  course,  makes  him  one  of  the  faithful,  and  says 
that  he  set  up  a  statue  of  Buddha,  still  to  be  seen,  although  the 
monaateries  were  in  ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

From  Kaus^bi,  Hiouen  Thsang  seems  to  have  taken  a  somewhat 
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whence  his  first  rules,  those  of  the  alphabet,  are  ealled  the  Mdheswara 
Sutrdni,  the  Sutras  or  precepts  of  Maheswara. 

Before  crossing  the  Indus  the  traveUer  visits  the  countries  lying 
more  northerly  on  its  western  bank,  that  of  U-chang-na,  or  Udy&na,  the 
garden,  the  country  at  present  occupied  by  the  Yusef-zis,  and  watered 
by  the  Swat  rirer,  the  Suastos  of  Arrian,  the  Subhavastu  of  Sanskrit, 
abbreviated  to  Suvasta,  but  literally  rendered  by  the  Chinese  Su-pa- 
fa-so-tu.  Hiouen  Thsang  here  devoted  some  time  to  various  pere« 
grinations  to  monasteries  and  sthiipas,  the  site  of  many  miraculous 
appearances  of  the  Tathdgata  himself,  according  to  the  pilgrim : 
whether  remains  of  these  monuments  still  exist  has  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained, as  the  habits  and  temper  of  the  people  are  little  favourable  (o 
intimate  intercourse.  They  must  have  been  of  a  very  diiferent  race 
in  the  seventh  century  from  what  they  are  now,  for  Hiouen  Thsang 
describes  them  as  gentle  and  pusillanimous,  inclined  to  cunning  and 
dishonesty,  fond  of  study  but  not  pursuing  it  with  energy  :  he  also 
states  that  the  population  was  very  numerous,  which  is  not  the  case 
at  present :  the  capital  city  he  calls  Mong-kie-li,  Manglavor,  or 
Mangalapur,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swat,  and  which  the 
natives  affirmed  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  capital ;  the  people  must 
have  been  of  Indian  origin,  if  the  traveller's  statement  be  credited 
that  their  language  difiered  but  little  from  that  spoken  in  India. 

The  course  next  followed  led  the  traveller  more  to  the  north,  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  Indus,  over  difficult  mountain  passes  and 
across  rivers,  over  which  rude  suspension  bridges  were  thrown.  It  is 
not  easy  to  attempt  to  trace  his  route  here,  not  only  because  the 
country  is  yet  nnvisited  by  Europeans,  but  because  it  is  not  always 
clear  that  Hiouen  Thsang  himself  travelled  over  the  ground.  As  hx 
as  it  is  safe  to  come  to  any  conclusion,  it  appears  that  he  crossed  the 
tracts  occupied  by  the  Daradas  or  Dards  to  Po-lu-lo,  Bolor  or  Balti  ; 
he  then  returned  southwards  to  Uta-khanda,  and  there  crossed  the 
Indus  to  Ta-cha-shi-Io,  the  Indian  Takshasila,  the  Taxiles  of  the 
Greeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  name,  the  site  of  Takshasila 
is  matter  of  dispute.  M.  de  St.  Martin,  trusting  to  the  mensuration  of 
Alexander's  surveyors,  in  this  place  preserved  by  Pliny,  places  it  at 
Hasan  Abdal,  or  at  least  at  a  spot  about  six  or  seven  miles  east 
or  south-east  of  it,  where  extensive  ruins  still  exist,  and  numerous 
coins  have  been  found.  Hiouen  Thsang  notices  several  sth6pas  or 
topes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  of  which  more  than  one  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Wai-yeu,  the  Chinese  translation  of  Asoka. 
One  of  them  marked  the  site  where  Knnala,  or  Kco-lang-na,  the 
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SOD  of  that  prince,  unjostly  accased  bj  his  stepmother,  was  blinded. 
The  story  which  Hiooen  Thsang  relates  of  the  cause  of  his  hariDg  his 
eyes  put  out,  and  of  the  restoration  of  his  si^ht,  is  essentially  the  sapie 
as  that  found  in  the  Life  of  Buddha,  which  has  been  in  part  translated 
from  the  Sanskrit  by  the  late  M.  Burnouf. 

Seven  hundred  li  (140  miles)  to  the  south-east  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Seng-ho-pu-lo,  evidently  the  Sanskrit 
Sinhapura,  although  no  city  of  that  name  makes  any  figure  among  the 
principalities  noticed  in  original  authorities.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Dig-vijaya  of  Arjuna,  in  the  Sabha  Parva  of  the  Mahdbhdrat,  as  lying 
near  to  Abhisara  and  Uraga.  The  first  of  these  is  well  known  as 
contiguous  to  Kashmir^  and,  in  fact,  a  part  of  it,  politically,  if  not 
geographically,  and  we  have,  therefore,  original  authority  for  placing 
Sinhapura  high  up  in  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Punjab.  Accord* 
iug  to  Hiouen  Thsang  it  was  near  the  Indus,  on  the  west,  and  M.  St. 
Martin  thinks  it  probable  that  traces  of  Sinhapura  are  to  be  found  in 
a  place  called  Sangohi,  in  the  map  given  by  Captain  Cunningham,  in 
his  Ladakh,  about  130  miles  from  the  Indus,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  Jhelum.  Many  sth^ipas  are  mentioned,  the  remains  of  which 
may  perhaps  still  be  recognised.  At  any  rate  Sinhapura  may  be 
placed  between  the  Indus  and  the  Jhelum,  although  Sangohi  seems  to 
lie  rather  too  much  to  the  south.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
country,  as  well  as  Takshila,  was  subject  to  Kashmir ;  and  although 
there  are  some  chronological  difficulties  in  the  way,  yet  there  seems 
good  reason  to  infer,  from  the  statements  of  the  Raja  Taranginii  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Kashmir  had  established  a  pre- 
dominant authority  of  considerable  extent  over  the  adjacent  countries. 

Some  curious  particulars  are  here  mentioned  of  a  heretical  sect, 
which  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  applying  to  the  Jains.  The 
figure  they  worship  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Buddha,  and  their 
doctrines  are  asserted  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Buddhist  scriptures. 
Their  religious  teachers  are  divided,  also,  into  two  parties,  one  going 
naked,  the  other  wearing  white  vestments,  in  whom,  therefore,  we 
have  the  Digambaras  and  Swetdmbaras  of  the  Jains. 

From  Sinhapura  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to  Takshila,  and  then 
spent  some  time  in  visiting  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  north 
and  east*  One  of  these,  U-la-shi,  is  the  Urasa  of  the  Raja  Tarangini, 
and  may  be  the  Uraga  of  the  Mahdbhdrata ;  the  bearing  given  by  the 
traveller  always  to  the  south-east  seems  at  variance  with  its  position  in 
any  part  of  the  Punjab,  and  we  should  rather  look  for  it  more  to  the 
north  or  in  the  district  of  Gilgit,  especially  as  still  in  the  direction 
south-east,  about  1000  li>  or  200  miles  across  mountains,  he  comes 
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temples.  Fa-Hian  speaks  of  Vaie^K  as  being  in  a  rninoos  condition — 
la  capitale  rHoffre  partoiit  qite  des  mines. 

Before  crossing  the  Ganges,  Hiouen  Thsang  makes  a  diversion  to 
the  north;  and  visits  the  countries  of  the  Fo-li-shi  and  of  Ni-po-lo. 
The  former  represents  the  Sanskrit  Vrijis,  a  name,  however,  unknown 
to  Brahmanical  literature,  although  it  occurs  as  Vaddhis  in  that  of  the 
Buddhists,  as  is  mentioned  both  by  Turnour  and  Bumouf,  a  powerful 
tribe,  situated  between  the  Ganges  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  of 
the  Gandnk  river.  At  this  time  they  must  have  been  compelled  to 
fall  back  from  the  Ganges,  and  the  bearing  and  distance  wonld  place 
them  about  Janakapur,  in  Chinese  Che-shu-na-pu-lo,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Mithih^,  under  Janaka,  the  father  of  Sita.  In  Ni-po-lo  we  have 
obviously  Nepal,  and  the  identity  is  confirmed  by  the  traveller's 
description  of  it,  as  situated  among  the  snowy  mountains. 

Returning  to  Vaisdli,  Hiouen  Thsang  there  crossed  the  Chtnges  and 
proceeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Mo-kie-to,  Magadhd,  or  South  Bahar,  the 
scene  of  Buddha's  first  teacliing.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  river  was 
an  ancient  city,  which  we  are  rather  surprised  to  learn  had  long  been 
deserted.  This,  it  is  said,  was  called,  in  very  remote  times,  Keu-sn- 
mo-pu-lo,  the  Kusuma-pura  of  Sanskrit  traditional  history,  and  after- 
wards Po-to-li-tseu-ching,  or  Pdtaliputra-pura.  The  story  he  tells, 
to  account  for  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the  city  of  the  son  of  the 
Pdtali  flower,  boars  some  affinity  to  the  legend  narrated  in  the  Brlhat 
Katha  ;  and  he  also  mentions  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Asoka,  who 
transferred  to  it  his  royal  residence  from  Rajngriha.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Pataliputra  should  have  fallen  so  soon  into  such 
decay  as  Hiouen  Thsang  ascribes  to  it,  so  shortly  after  Fa  Hian's  risit, 
or  only  231  years  before,  as  he  describes  it  as  flourishing,  en  pleine 
prosper Ur,  At  present,  he  says  (the  later  pilgrim)  there  remain  only 
the  old  foundations  ;  the  monasteries,  temples  of  the  gods,  and  sthiipas 
of  which  the  ruins  are  visible  may  be  counted  by  hundreds  :  there 
are  not  above  two  or  three  still  standing,  only  on  the  north  of  the 
ancient  palace  and  close  to  the  Ganges,  there  is  a  small  town,  which 
contains  about  1000  houses. 

After  visiting  the  remains  of  a  number  of  Buddhist  monuments  in 
this  part  of  the  country  Hiouen  Thsang  proceeded  to  Kia-ye,  or  Gaya^ 
at  a  distance  of  485  li,  or  97  miles  from  the  Ganges,  the  actual 
distance  being  between  sixty  and  seventy,  but  Hiouen  Thsang's  route 
involves,  apparently,  sundry  deviations  from  the  direct  road,  which 
may  account  for  the  difference.  The  description  given  by  both  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  of  the  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
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the  name,  leare  no  donbt  of  the  identity  of  their  Kia-je  with  the 
Buddha  Oaya  of  the  present  day,  although,  at  the  time  of  Hiouen 
Thsang's  visit,  it  was  chiefly  occupied  by  Brahman  families,  who  were 
treated  with  great  yeneration  by  both  prince  and  people. 

During  his  stay  at  Gaya,  Hiouen  Thsang  visited  an  infinite  number 
of  vihdras  and  sthfipas,  statues  of  Buddha,  and  the  Bodhi-druma,  the 
tree  of  intelligence,  in  an  enclosure  of  four  walls.     After  satisfying  his 
devotions  and  relating  a  number  of  marvels  he  resumed  his  travels, 
passing  through  a  forest,  east  of  the  Mo-ho  or  Mahi  river,  100  li  to  the 
mountain  Kiu-kiu-to-po*tho-shan,  Kukkuta-pada,  also  called  Keu-lau- 
po-to-shan,  or  Gurupr^da.     This  is  rather  a  mountain  range,  with  lofty 
summits,  and  numerous  valleys  and  grottoes.     Another  100  li  bring 
him  to  the  mountain  Fo-to-va-na,  or  Buddhavana,  where  were  exten- 
sive excavations.      Other  mountains  and  caves  are  passed,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  town  Kus^gdra-pura,  or  Ku-she-ki-lo-pu-lo,  or  the  city 
of  the  sacred  grass,  the  Kusa,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  of  Maga- 
dhd  and  the  ancient  capital,  enclosed  on  the  four  cardinal  points  by 
lofty  mountains.     There  is  at  present  no  indication  of  such  a  name  as 
Kusdgara,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  Rajagriha,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Magadhd,   at  the  time  of  Buddha*s   appear- 
ance ;  known  in  Sanskrit  literature  as  Girivraja,  meaning  the  assem- 
blage of  mountains,  indicating  the  site  of  the  city   in  the  midst  of 
mountains,  five,  according  to  the  Mahdbhdrata,  and  to  a  more  modem 
description,  that  of  Pdre  Tiefienthatcr,  in  1765.    A  Jain  in  the  service 
of  Colonel   Mackenzie,   who    travelled   through    Behar,  and   whose 
journey  I  translated,  and  published  in  the  Calcutta  Annual  Register 
of  1821,  found  the  remains  of  Rajagriha  spread  over  a  space  of  four 
miles  by  two,  having  four  hills  at  the  cardinal  points.     Major  Kittoe 
visited  it  still  later,  and  published  a  plan  of  the  topography  in  the 
16th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Part  2, 
p.  954.     At  about  six  or  seven   miles  north  of  Rajagriba   Hiouen 
Thsang  came  to  the  monastery  of  Nalanda,  the  Nalo  of  Fa-Hian,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  India,  and  resided  there  five  years.     Very 
extensive  remains  have  been  found  in  this  situation,  described  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  and  Major  Kittoe,  which  are  probably  those  of  the  monas- 
tery in  question  :  they  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  village 
named  Baragaon,  the  large  village,  possibly  a  corruption  of  Vih^ra- 
grama,  the  village  of  the  monastery. 

Setting  out  again  on  his  travels  Hiouen  Thsang  comes,  at  about 
two  miles,  to  a  town  called  Kiu-li-kia,  and  thence,  at  four  miles  dis- 
tance, west,  to  Kia-lo-pi-na-kia,  severally,  in  Sanskrit,  Knlika  and 
Kalapinaka.    He  then  retraces  his  steps  towards  the  Gkinges,  generally 
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Sabanrika  river  of  the  maps,  watering  the  oonntry  of  Sinh-bhAm  ;  ho 
tlien  comes  back  a  little  distance  to  the  fionth-east,  and  is  now  in  tho 
kingdom  of  U-cha,  Udra,  Odra,  or  Orissa;  he  does  not  name  the 
capital,  but  we  know  from  Stirling's  History  of  Orissa^  that  princes 
of  the  Kesari  dynasty  were  ruling  in  the  seventh  century  at  Jajpur, 
which  still  exists. 

Travelling  1200  li  (240  miles)  through  thick  forests,  Hiouen  Thsang 
arrives  at  a  kingdom  called  Kong-yu-tho,  the  identification  of  which  is 
not  very  obvious  ;  HOG  or  1500  li  (300  miles)  further  south  we  more 
readily  recognise  in  Ki-ling-kia,  Kalinga,  the  name  given  by  Sanskrit 
and  classical  writers,  and  by  the  people  of  the  £astcm  Archipelago, 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  usually  including  Orissa  ; 
the  whole  distance  would  bring  us  near  to  the  mouths  of  the  Godavery. 

Going  now  north- we^t  1900  li  (nearly  400  miles),  Hiouen  Thsang 
comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiao-sa-lo,  Kosala,  surrounded  by  moun« 
tains  and  forests.  Kosala  must  here  be  applied  to  a  part  of  Berar, 
and  is  known  in  Hindu  geography  as  Dakshina-Kosala,  South  Kosala, 
the  northern  being  the  same  as  Gudh.  Travelling  south  about  900  li 
(nearly  200  miles),  Hiouen  Thsang  comes  to  Ping-ki-lo,  or  Warangal, 
the  capital  of  An-ta-lo,  or  Audhra,  the  ancient,  and  indeed  the  actual 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Telingana.  The  people,  he  says,  are  fierce 
and  barbarous  ;  their  language  is  diflerent  from  that  of  Central  India, 
but  the  form  of  the  letters  is  much  the  same.  There  are  about  twenty 
monasteries  and  thirty  temples. 

A  thousand  li  south  travelling  through  forests,  which,  it  may  bo 
noticed,  are  everywhere  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  Dakhin,  the 
traveller  comes  to  To-na-kie-tsc-kia,  equivalent  to  Dhauaka-cheka,  a 
name  which  is  not  now  recognisable  ;  but  Hiouen  Thsang  says  the 
country  is  also  called  Great  Andhra,  which  would  be  in  Sanskrit 
Mahdndhra,  and  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  would  identify  theroforo  with 
Rajamahendri :  he  is  obliged  however,  to  admit  that  this  is  south -oast, 
not  sonth  of  Warangal,  and  we  have  already  brought  tho  travoUor  to 
this  position  on  his  way  from  Orissa.  There  is  also  a  description  of 
excavations,  to  which  nothing  in  tlio  neighbourhood  of  Rajamahendri 
corresponds.  West  of  the  city,  says  Hiouen  Thsang,  is  a  nionastoiy 
called  0-&-lo-8hi-lo  SenghiaUn  (or  the  convent  of  Avanasila) :  the 
first  king  of  this  country  constructed  it,  it  is  said,  in  honour  of 
Buddha.  He  hollowed  out  the  valley,  made  a  roa<l  through  it,  o]ioiiod 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  erected  pavilions  :  long  galleries  and 
great  lateral  chambers  rested  on  the  grottoes,  and  coniniunirated 
with  the  excavations :  for  a  thousand  years  after  Buddha's  Niryrtna, 
these  caves  were  frequented  by  sages  and  Miints  ;  afior  Ihiil  tiino  thi» 
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inhabitants  were  mixed  np  with  low  people,  and  the  monastery  had 
been  abandoned  for  a  centarj.  This  account  would  rather  relate  to 
fiome  of  the  earliest  Buddhist  excavations,  such  as  those  of  EUora, 
and  the  bearing  and  distance  would  not  be  very  different  from  those 
specified. 

At  a  distance  of  1000  li  (200  miles)  lay  the  kingdom  of  Chau-Ii-ye^ 
the  Chaula  of  the  Bh^gavat,  Chola  of  Menu  ;  it  appears  higher  up  in 
the  Dakhin  than  it  should  bo  placed  according  to  local  tradition,  but 
the  term  was  used  with  some  latitude,  as  I  have  had  former  occasion 
to  observe.  Buddhism  was  here  nearly  extinct,  and  the  naked  fol- 
lowers of  Siva  were  in  great  numbers. 

The  next  kingdom  is  that  of  Ta-lo-pi-cha,  or  Drdvira,  at  a  distance 
of  1500  or  1600  li  (320  miles).  Properly  speaking,  we  should  have 
come  to  Drdvira  before  or  on  the  north  of  Chola,  but  the  two  are  to  a 
certain  degree  the  same,  and  the  former  is  apparently  more  inland^ 
whilst  Chola  is  the  coast;  for  the  capital  of  Drivira  is  called  Kien-chi- 
pu-lo— almost  a  literal  transcript  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  name  Kan- 
chipura,  modernised  as  Conjeveram.  Although  Brahmanism  boasted 
of  eighty  temples  and  numerous  naked  mendicants,  Buddhism  was 
more  flourishing  here  than  in  most  cities,  as  Hiouen  Thsang  says  the 
city  contains  100  monasteries  and  10,000  ascetics. 

M.  de  St.  Martin  limits  Hiouen  Thsang's  southern  travels  to  Kiinchij 
and  conceives  the  next  country  he  notices,  Mo-lo-kiu-cha,  Malaktita^ 
to  have  been  known  to  him  only  by  report.  The  text,  however,  says^ 
— "En  partant  de  ce  pays  il  fit  environ  trois  mille  li  au  sud,  et 
arriva  au  royaumo  de  Mo-lo  kiu-cha."  At  the  same  time  further  ou 
it  is  said  that  on  leaving  the  kingdom  of  Dr^vira,  he  travelled  norths 
and  passing  through  forests  and  unoccupied  plains  as  well  as  several 
small  towns,  he  came  to  the  Konkan.  At  any  rate  the  distance  of  the 
route  Mo-la-kiu-cha  is  much  exaggerated;  for,  instead  of  600  miles, 
half  that  quantity  from  K^nchi  reaches  the  extreme  point  of  the 
peninsula.  There  is  also  some  confusion  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  locality,  or  it  comprises  a  wider  extent  than  the  identity  of  the 
name  with  Ma-la-ya  would  usually  denote.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  sea.  This  applies  to  the  whole  extremity  of  the  pen  in- 
sula.  Thence  rise  the  mountains  on  which  grows  the  sandal-tree 
Chen-ta-ni-po,  Chaudnna,  which  carries  us  over  the  Western  Gliats 
into  Travancore.  According  to  Hiouen  Thsang,  the  camphor-tree  also 
grows  in  these  mountains, — Kie-pulo,  Karpura.  Leaving  Malakuta 
in  the  direction  of  the  north-east  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  is  reached 
named  Clic-li-to,  Charitrapura  *'  a  town  of  de|)arture,"  as  from  hence 
TPS.sels  sail  to  Scng-kia-lo.  Sinhala  or  Ceylon. 
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Hioaen  Tbsang  did  not  visit  Ceylon,  and  tie  partionlfura  he  relates 
of  it  are  merely  legendary.  He  mentions,  however,  in  aocordanoe 
with  tradition,  the  introduction  of  Bnddhlsm  by  Mo-hi-in-to-lo,  Mahen- 
dra,  the  yonnger  brother  of  Asoka,  and  he  speaks  of  the  yihdra  of  the 
tooth  of  Buddha,  adjoining  to  the  palace  of  the  king. 

After  this  it  is  said  that  Hiouen  Thsang  proceeds  from  Dr^rira 
to  Kong-kien«na-pu-lo,  Konkanapura,  or  the  Conoan.  His  account  of 
the  kingdom  is  brief ;  the  only  notice  of  interest  is,  that  the  people 
throughout  India  use  the  leaf  of  the  palm  for  writing  upon.  The 
distance  is  2000  li  (400  miles),  which  will  bring  us  into  the  Bijapnr 
district.  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  it  possible  that  the  capital,  which 
is  not  separately  named,  may  have  been  the  ancient  city  Bdnavisi^ 
on  the  Tungabhadra.  From  hence  Hiouen  Thsang  proceeds  2500  li 
(500  miles)  to  the  country  and  city  of  Mo-bo- la-cha,  in  which  name  we 
have  no  doubt  Mahdrdshtra.  This  distance  would  bring  him  into 
Kandesh,  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  his  next  journey  west- 
ward 1000  li,  or  200  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  Nai-mo-tho  or 
Narmada  river  to  Pu-lo-kie-che-po,  Varikachapura,— the  Barygasa  of 
Ptolemy^  or  Baroch.  We  have  no  other  clue  to  tbe  site  of  the  capital 
of  Maharashtra  than  the  description  of  an  extensive  and  elaborately 
excavated  vibira  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  all  around  upon  the 
rock  are  sculptured  various  events  in  the  life  of  Buddha  in  the  most 
exact  detail,  and  where  a  stone  elephant  stands  at  each  of  the  gates  of 
the  Vihar,  facing  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  We  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  excavations  in  this  direction.  The  sculptures  of  events  in 
Buddha's  life  would  apply  very  well  to  those  of  Amravati,  which  could 
not  be  very  much  out  of  the  way,  but  we  have  no  mountain  nor  oaves. 

In  this  part  of  Hiouen  Thsang*s  travels,  as  observed  by  M.  de  St. 
Martin,  there  is  much  less  precision  both  as  to  bearings  and  distances 
than  has  so  far  prevailed,  and  the  probability  of  identification  is  pro- 
portionally diminished.  The  accounts  are  shorter  and  more  meagre, 
and  there  are  various  irreconcileable  difierences  between  the  account 
in  the  life  and  in  the  narrative  of  the  Si-yu-ki. 

The  first  kingdom  to  which  Hiouen  Thsang  travels  from  Baroch 
is  Mo-la-po  or  M^lava.  He  makes  the  distance  2,000  li,  which  is  at 
least  twice  too  much,  and  places  it  on  the  south-east  of  the  Mo-ho 
(Mahi)  river,  which  would  take  us  to  Dhdr — the  capital  of  Malava, 
as  we  know  at  a  not  much  later  period.  It  is  one  of  the  two  places 
where  the  study  of  Buddhist  books  is  most  assiduously  pursued,  the 
other  being  Magadha;  and  Dhar  had,  at  a  somewhat  later  date  under 
Bhoja,  a  high  literary  reputation.     Buddhism  had  several  hundred 
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monasteries  here,  but  the  heretics  had  an  equal  number  of  temples, 
and  were  very  numerous. 

Two  thousand  four  or  five  hundred  li  (500  miles)  south-west  we 
come  to  the  kingdom  of  0-cha-li»  at  the  confluence  of  two  seas : 
the  bearing  would  bring  us  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kattiwar,  and  the  distance  from  Ujayin  or  Dhar  would  not  be  much 
in  excess.  By  the  confluence  of  the  two  seas  wo  may  also  understand 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  We  have  no  help,  however,  in  the 
uam0 ;  but  the  next  move,  300  li  (60  miles)  to  the  north-west,  brings 
us  to  the  province  of  Kie-cha;  and  here,  name,  bearing,  and  distance 
place  us  confidently  in  Cutch,  the  Sanskrit  Kachcha,  or  maritime 
region. 

Hiouen  Thsang  now  proceeded,  it  is  said,  1000  li  (200  miles) 
north,  to  Fa-la-pi,  in  which  wo  recognise  Vallabhi.  The  distance  is 
not  far  out,  but  the  bearing  is  most  indubitably  altogether  wrong : 
from  no  part  of  Cutch  could  the  city  of  Vallabhi  lie  north,  being  in 
the  Gujerat  peninsula,  while,  if  the  kingdom  said  to  be  6000  li,  or 
1200  miles  in  circuit  be  carried  into  Rajputana  and  Malwa,  we  have 
more  of  an  easterly  than  westerly  direction.  The  bearing  of  the 
capital,  however,  was  south-east.  M.  de  St.  Martin  says  that  the 
kingdom  of  Vallabhi  was  also  called  Pe-lo-lo,  or  Lolo  of  the  north,  and 
Lo-lo  ho  identifies  with  the  Sanskrit  L^ta,  applied  to  this  part  of 
India,  the  L4r  of  the  Hindus  and  Larike  of  the  Greeks.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  correct,  in  part,  but  neither  in  the  Si-yn-ki  nor 
in  the  memoir  do  I  find  any  such  name  as  Lo-lo  given  by  Hiouen 
Thsang.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  some  other  version  of  his 
travels,  cited  by  M.  Jacquet  (Jour.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  v.  685). 

From  Vallabhi  an  excursion  apparently  takes  place  to  a  state 
dependent  on  Malwa,  called  0-non-to-pu-lo,  Anandapura,  700  li  north- 
west ;  but  he  again  sets  out  from  Vallabhi,  and,  proceeding  500  li 
west|  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Su-la-cha,  or  Surashtra.  The  distance 
is  sufficiently  exact,  but  the  bearing  again  is  entirely  wrong,  and  it 
should  be  east,  not  west.  The  country  is  dependent  on  Vallabhi ;  it 
contains  50  monasteries  and  100  temples.  Tho  city  is  a  great  cm])0- 
rium  of  trade.  Near  the  capital  is  the  mountain  called  Ycou  chen-ta 
Ujayanta,  in  which  there  are  excavations.  Although  the  name  is 
identifiable  there  is  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the  position.  Tt  is 
not,  according  to  M.  do  St.  Martin,  either  the  Surastrene  of  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Surath  of  modern  times,  but  part  of  Gujerat  or  Kattiwar,  the 
capital  being  Junagarh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  Ujayanta.  It 
ifl  difficult  to  reooucilo  this  with  the  relative  position  of  Vallabhi  and 
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with  tbe  statement  of  Hiouen  Thsang^  that  the  capital  teaches  the 
Mahi  river  on  the  west^  which  places  it  on  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  or  the  Mahi-kanta^  a  position  quite  incompatible  with  that  of 
Junagarh. 

From  Sn-la-cha  it  would  seem  that  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to 
Vallabhi,  for  he  again  starts  from  that  city  and  travels  about  1800  H 
(260  miles)  north,  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiu-che-lo,  Gurjara,  the  capital 
of  which  he  calls  Pi-lo-mo-lo.  Supposing  the  bearing  and  distance 
correctly  given,  or  nearly  so,  we  come  far  into  Rajputana,  near  to 
Jesalmer.  We  have  no  authority  for  applying  Gurjara  to  any  country 
in  this  direction,' but  the  name  is  not  uncommon,  and  we  have  a 
Gurjara  still  more  to  the  north.  Pi<lo-mo-lo  has  been  identified,  by 
M.  Eeinaud,  with  the  Pahlmahl  of  Albiruni,  an  important  city, 
between  Multan  and  Anhilwara,  the  Balmair  or  Bharmair  of  Marwar, 
according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin,  about  thirty  leagues  south-west  of 
Jesalmer,  a  not  improbable  identification. 

A  sudden  return  to  the  south-east  brings  Hiouen  Thsang,  after  a 
journey  of  2800  li  (560  miles)  to  U-che-yen-na,  which  is  clearly  Uj- 
jayini  or  Ougein,  the  king  of  which  was  a  Brahman,  and  consequently 
Buddhism  was  at  a  low  ebb.  He  then  goes  to  Chi-ki-to,  north-east 
1000  li,  considered  to  be  the  modem  Khajuri,  twenty-five  leagues  south- 
west of  Gwalior  :  thence,  in  the  same  direction  900  li,  to  Mo-hi-chi- 
fa-lo-pn-lo,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  identifies  with  Macheri,  perhaps 
Matsyavara,  in  support  of  which  conjecture  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  part  of  India  is  known,  in  Sanskrit  geography,  as  the  Matsyadesa. 
Little  is  said  of  these  two  principalities,  as  they  were  both  ruled  by 
Brahman  princes,  and  did  not  follow  the  faith  of  Buddha. 

Departing  from  hence  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to  Gurjara, 
whence  he  again  set  off  towards  the  north,  and,  after  passing,  for 
1900  li,  through  wild  plains  and  dangerous  deserts,  he  crossed  the 
river  Sin-tu,  the  Sindhu  or  Indus,  and  entered  the  kingdom  so  called. 
The  capital  is  named  Pi-shen-po-pulo,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks 
may  be  identical  with  Alore,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
appellations.  According  to  Captain  Burton,  Middle  Sindh  is  called 
Vicholo,  which  offers  some  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  Sindh, 
according  to  Hiouen  Thsang,  was  an  eminently  Buddhist  country, 
having  several  hundred  monasteries,  with  ten  thousand  monks.  He 
does  not  give  the  bulk  of  them^  however,  a  very  good  character,  for 
he  says  '^en  general  ils  sent  indolents  et  adonn6s  k  lad^bauche."  The 
predominance  of  Buddhism  in  Sindh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  noticed  by  the  Mohammadans. 

From  Sindh  Hiouen  Thsang  makes  an  excursion  to  t^  country  he 
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calls  Po-fo-to,  Sanskrit  Parrata.  It  is  said  to  be  subject  to  Chekia^ 
which  wo  have  seen  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore,  so  that  Po-fo-to  will 
be  in  the  Punjab.  This  position  is  confirmed  by  the  intervention  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meu-lo-san-pu-lo,  Mtilasthana-pura,  or  Multan. 
Besides  the  coincidence  of  the  name  the  city  is  particularised  as  the 
site  of  a  ma^ificent  temple  of  the  sun,  having  an  image  of  the  sun  in 
gold.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  notice  I  have  translated  from  the 
Bhavishyat  Purana,  and  all  Hindu  tradition,  which  records  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  and  the  consecration  of  a  golden  image  of 
Aditya,  by  Sdmba,  the  son  of  Krishna,  in  gratitude  for  his  being  cared 
by  him  of  the  leprosy. 

Although  it  is  not  so  stated,  Hiouen  Thsang  must  have  returned 
from  the  Punjab  to  Sindh,  as  he  departs  from  thence,  and  going  1500 
or  1600  li  south-west,  comes  to  A-tien-po-chi-lo,  which  is  equivalent, 
in  M.  Julien's  system,  to  Adhyavakila,  the  capital  of  which  is  Khie- 
tsi-shi-fa-lo,  Khajiswara.  It  is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  the  direction 
and  distance  would  bring  it  well  enough  to  Karachi.  How  that  name 
should  properly  be  written  or  what  it  means  we  have  not  learned,  and 
the  verification  of  the  names  must  be  left  in  doubt.  The  same  applies 
to  the  adjacent  kingdom,  Lang-kie-lo  and  its  capital,  Su-neu-li-shi- 
fa-lo,  Sunuriswara.  The  country,  it  is  said,  is  subject  to  Po>lo-8se  or 
Persia.  Lang-kie,  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks,  may  be  traced  in  the  tribe 
of  the  Langas  or  Langhdii,  still  in  the  north-east  of  Baluchistan.  The 
Langalas  are  also  named  in  the  Mahabhdrata,  but,  as  M .  de  St.  Martin 
observes,  wo  know  nothing  of  the  past  and  not  much  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus,  and  should  scarcely  bo 
able  to  follow  the  traveller,  even  if  his  steps  were  more  precisely 
marked,  but  this  part  of  his  journey  is  very  meagre  and  confused,  and 
the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  biography  and  the  Si-yu-ki  irreoon- 
cileably  at  variance. 

Hiouen  Thsang*s  account  of  the  next  kingdom,  Po-se,  Po-lo-se,  or 
Persia,  is  not  from  personal  observation ;  the  expression  is  not  il  arrive, 
but  on  arrive;  he  calls  the  capital  Su-la-sang-ten-na,  Surastbana.  He 
is  correct  in  giving  a  good  extent — several  tens  of  thousands  of  li — to 
its  confines,  and  representing  it  as  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  country  : 
he  speaks  also  of  their  irrigation  by  canals,  the  k&riz  of  Persian  agri- 
culture, and,  curiously  enough,  mentions  that  they  use  large  pieces  of 
silver  money,  a  not  incorrect  description  of  the  broad  silver  coins 
of  the  Sassanides.  He  calls  their  chief  deity  Ti-ua-po,  which  might 
^  intended  for  Dina-pa,  the  guardian  of  the  day,  the  Sun. 

Ve  cannot  identify  his  steps  bm  he  advances  from  Sindh  to  the 
-fint»  700  li  (UO  miles)  to  Pi-to-shi-lo ;  300  li  nortb-6Mt  to 
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O-fan-cha  j  400  li  farther  north-east  to  Fa-la-na,  which  is  said  to  be 
sabject  to  Kia-pi-she,  so  that  we  are  now  again  near  to  Kabul ; 
2000  11  (400  miles)  farther,  after  crossing  a  moantain  and  a  deep 
valley,  he  quits  the  frontiers  of  India  and  enters  the  kingdom  of 
Tsao-kiu-cha,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks  may  offer  traces  of  Rokbaj, 
the  ancient  Arakosia.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  capital, 
Ho-si-mo,  is  intended  for  Ghazni,  although  it  is  doubtful  what  can  be 
made  of  the  second  capital,  which  Hiouen  Tfasaug  calls  Ho-su-lo.  The 
name  offers  an  obvious  affinity  to  Hazara,  and  possibly  the  people  so 
called  may  have  been  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
Hiouen  Thsang  s  journey. 

That  the  difficulty  of  verifying  the  traveller's  course  depends  very 
much  upon  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  countries,  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  comparative  facility  of  verification  when  we  know 
where  we  are ;  the  bearings  and  distances  which  bring  Hiouen  Thsang 
to  Hu-pi-an,  the  capital  of  Fo-li-shi-lang-na,  conduct  him  to  the  city 
that  still  bears  the  same  name,  or  Hupian,  to  the  north  of  Kabul,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Kosh,  first  made  known  to  us  by  Mr.  Masson, 
and  which  has  borne  a  similar  appellation  for  2000  years,  being  the 
Alexandria  Opiana  of  Stephauus  of  Byzantium,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
military  colonies.  The  country,  M.  St.  Martin  thinks,  may  be  recog^ 
nised  in  Varda-sthana,  the  place  or  region  of  the  Vardaks,  one  of  the 
principal  Affghan  tribes,  a  name  that  may  be  also  recognised  in 
the  classical  Ortospana,  or  more  correctly  Orto,  or  Varta-sthana. 

Hiouen  Thsang  now  takes  leave  of  India  and  threads  his  way  back 
to  China  through  Turkestan  and  Mongolia,  by  a  route  similar  to  that 
travelled  by  Marco  Polo  some  six  centuries  later.  We  have  not  the 
same  interest  in  k^ping  him  company,  but  it  is  very  curious  to 
observe  how  successfully  his  route  may  be  traced.  The  first  place  of 
note  he  comes  to  is  An-to-lo-po  lo,  or  Anderab ;  thence  he  comes  to 
Ku-o-si-to,  the  Khost  of  Baber ;  Hai-o,  the  next  place,  is  not  verifiable ; 
but  Mung-kien  is  probably  Mungan  ;  in  Ki-li-se-roo  we  may  have  the 
Scassem  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Ishkasham  of  Elphinstone's  map. 

Proceeding  up  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  Hiouen  Thsang  comes  to 
Pe-li-hor,  or  Bolor,  800  li  (60  miles),  about  the  actual  distance  of 
Bolor  from  Ishkasham ;  we  then  come  successively  to  Hi-mo-ta-la,  which 
wants  an  equivalent ;  to  Po-lo-choang-na,  or  Badakhshan,  to  In-po-kien, 
south-east,  more  correctly  north-east,  200  li  to  Vakhan  ;  the  next 
place  is  Khiu-laug-na,  which  may  be  Garanu,  where  the  Lapis  Lazuli 
mines  are  situated;  then  Ta-mo-sie-tie-ti,  or  Ghin-kan,  the  capital 
of  which  is  Hoen-to-to,  or  Kandat,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus. 

After  a  painful  journey  700  li  north-east,  Hiouen  Thsang  paMea 
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across  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  valley  of  Po-miu-lo  of  great  extent, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  spacious  lake^  the  table-land  of 
Pamir,  and  the  Sir-i-kol ;  thence  over  similar  country  the  traveller 
comes  to  the  kingdom  Khie-pan-to,  of  which  the  direction  and  distance 
correspond  with  the  site  of  a  city  called,  by  the  Kirghis,  Kar-chu  ; 
from  thenco  ho  proceeds  to  Kie-sha,  or  Kashgar;  the  next  stage 
U-sha  corresponds  as  to  direction,  distance,  and  its  position  at  the 
descent  from  the  mountain  region,  with  the  present  city  of  Ingashar  ; 
500  li  from  hence  south-east  he  comes  to  Cho-kia-kia,  agreeing  in 
position  as  well  as  appellation  with  Yar-kiang,  or  Yarkand ;  a  still 
closer  affinity  identifies  his  next  advance,  as  Kin-sa-tan-nai  the 
Sanskrit  Ku-stana,  is  no  doubt  intended  for  Khoten. 

Khoten  was,  from  a  remote  period,  a  celebrated  seat  of  Baddhism, 
and  Hiouen  Thsang  has  many  sacred  shrines  to  visit  and  marvellous 
legends  to  relate.  One  of  these,  the  destruction  of  the  weapons  of  an 
invading  host,  by  a  colony  of  rats,  whom  the  king  of  Khoten  had  pro- 
pitiated, is  similar,  as  remarked  by  M.  de  St.  Martin j  to  the  story  told 
by  Herodotus^  in  his  second  book.  Another  story  narrates  the  surrepti- 
tious introduction  of  mulberry  plants  and  silk  worms  into  Khoten,  by 
a  Chinese  princess  married  to  the  king,  and  the  consequent  celebrity 
of  Khoten  for  its  silk  manufactures. 

From  Khoten,  Hiouen  Thsang  pursues  his  homeward  route,  across 
territories  which  he  merely  names,  as  Tu-ho-lo  or  Tukhara,  Ni-mo  and 
Na-po-po,  or  Lei) -Ian  ;  the  latter,  according  to  Chinese  authority,  cor- 
responding with  the  direction  of  Makai,  on  the  south-west  of  tho 
province  of  Sha-chen.  He  was  rec-eived,  on  his  return,  with  especial 
honours,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  whom  he  was  presented  at  Lo- 
yang,  and  by  whom  he  was  ever  afterwards  treated  with  marked  vene* 
ration,  having  accomplished  a  wonderful  journey  of  at  least  15,000 
miles  out  and  home,  besides  the  digressions  which  he  so  frequently 
interposed. 

Hiouen  Thsang  rarely  indulges  us  with  any  personal  adventures; 
he  never  complains  of  any  ill-treatment  or  obstruction.  The  only 
impediments  he  encounters  are  those  of  country  and  climate,  moun- 
tains, deserts,  forests,  cold  and  heat ;  and  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
inconvenience  he  seems  to  have  experienced.  He  speaks  of  robbers, 
but  docs  not  seem  to  have  fallen  in  with  them ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  appear  most  frequently  in  India,  not  in  Mongolia  or 
Turkestan.  In  no  part  of  his  route  does  he  seem  to  have  suffered  from 
any  deficiency  of  supplies.  Apparently  he  travelled  alone  or  with  a 
few  occasional  companions ;  he  never  speaks  of  caravans.     Much  of 

MTSonal  immunity  from  danger  and  facility  of  movement  was  no 
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doubt  attributable,  at  least  in  his  outward  journej,  to  his  appearance 
as  a  religious  mendicant,  with  nothing  but  his  staff,  wallet,  and  water- 
pot  to  be  deprived  of,  and  he  obtained  provisions  and  frequent  resting- 
places  at  the  Buddhist  monasteries  on  his  route,  which,  although 
sometimes  few  and  in  decay,  were  never  totally  wanting  wherever  he 
went.  On  his  return,  however,  he  could  not  have  travelled  in  so 
unnoticeable  a  condition,  for  he  brought  back  with  him  five  hundred 
packages  of  books,  besides  images  of  Buddha  and  various  sacred  relics 
constituting  the  burthen,  it  is  said,  of  twenty-two  horses, — a  sufficiently 
imposing  cavalcade.  By  what  means  and  at  whose  expense  he 
effected  this  conveyance  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  affords  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  civilized  condition  and  orderly  government  of  the  countries 
which  he  traversed,  that  he  should  have  passed  over  so  long  and 
arduous  a  route  thus  heavily  incumbered  without  incurring,  as  far  as 
appears  from  his  narration,  any  sort  of  impediment  or  ill-usage. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  enterprising  pilgrim  should  have 
devoted  his  inquiries  so  almost  exclusively  to  the  objects  of  his  super- 
stitious veneration,  ^and  have  entered  so  little  into  details  we  should 
have  infinitely  preferred,  respecting  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  India.  His  notices  of  this  naturo  are  rare,  scattered,  and  meagre, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  not  without  interest,  and  there  is  a 
general  description  which  is  in  the  main  correct.  I  purpose  a  further 
investigation  of  this  part  of  his  travels  when  I  have  leisure,  and  shall 
submit  the  result  to  the  Society  at  some  future  opportunity. 
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Art.  V . — Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Series  of  the  Coins 
of  the  Kings  of  Ohazni,  By  Edward  Thomas^  Esq.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

[Presented  19th  March,  1858.] 

Ix  the  Yolume  of  the  Joarnal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  the 
year  1848,  is  to  be  found  a  paper  descriptive  of  such  coins  of  the 
Sultdns  of  Ghazni  as  chanced  to  form  part  of  the  yaried  numbmatic 
accumulations  of  Mr.  Masson,  gleaned^  under  his  personal  superinten- 
dence, chiefly  to  the  northward  of  the  metropolitan  province  from 
which  the  dynasty  takes  its  name. 

Since  the  date  of  the  publication  in  question,  political  events,  in 
placing  our  Government  in  possession  of  the  entire  Indian  section  of 
the  dominions  of  the  successors  of  Mahmtid,  have  necessarily  facilitated 
the  acquisition  of  specimens  of  their  local  currencies  by  the  civil  and 
military  officers  stationed  in  those  parts.  The  opportunities  thus 
offered,  though  but  moderately  taken  advantage  of/  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  several  novel  and  interesting  accessions  to 
the  geueral  series,  a  record  of  which  may  be  appropriately  inserted  in 
this  Journal,  in  supplementary  continuation  of  the  previous  memoir. 

In  addition  to  a  description  of  the  more  prominent  recent  acquisi- 
tions of  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,  Col.  T.  Bush,  and  others,  there  will  be 
found  embodied  in  the  following  pages  full  references  to  the  Ghamavf 
coins  of  the  late  Col.  Stacy,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  Jour. 
As.  Soc.  Bengal  for  1852'. 

The  Roman  numerals,  prefixed  to  the  ordinary  consecntive  numbers 
in  the  subjoined  catalogue,  serve  to  indicate  the  class,  in  the  original 
series,  to  which  each  new  specimen  belongs.  Where  the  words  "  to 
follow  or  precede  '*  are  added,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  coins  so 
marked  are  novelties,  of  which  extant  examples  were  unavailable  at  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  earlier  memoir.  At  the  conclnsion  of  the 
Ghaziiavi  proper  suite,  a  list  of  the  various  dates  and  places  of  mintage 
referred  to  in  cither  paper  has  been  incorporated  in  a  tabular  form ;  and, 
following  out  the  plan  adopted  on  the  previous  occasion,  a  brief  appendix 
has  been  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  such  pieces  of  the  Ghori  and 
other  succeeding  dynasties  as  circumstances  have  intermediately  placed 
within  reach. 

1  If  CoL  J.  Abbott*8  collection — formed  on  the  eminently  faronrable  soil  of  the 
Hazdrah  country — prove  as  rich  in  Gbaznavf  treasures  as  the  choice  specimens  of 
his  Bactrian  series  may  lead  us  to  expect,  the  nnmismatie  histoiy  of  Uie  boose  of 
Subuktagfn  will  be  greatly  enriched. 

«  Vol.  xxi.  p.  116. 
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monasteries  here^  but  the  heretics  had  an  equal  number  of  temples, 
and  were  very  numerous. 

Two  thousand  four  or  five  hundred  11  (500  miles)  south-west  we 
come  to  the  kingdom  of  0-cha-li»  at  the  confluence  of  two  seas : 
the  bearing  would  bring  us  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Kattiwar,  and  the  distance  from  Ujayin  or  Dhar  would  not  be  much 
in  excess.  By  the  confluence  of  the  two  seas  we  may  also  understand 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch.  We  have  no  help,  however,  in  the 
uam0 ;  but  the  next  move,  300  11  (60  miles)  to  the  north-west,  brings 
us  to  the  province  of  Kie-cha;  and  here,  name,  bearing,  and  distance 
place  us  confidently  in  Cutch,  the  Sanskrit  Kachcha,  or  maritime 
region. 

Hiouen  Thsang  now  proceeded,  it  is  said,  1000  li  (200  miles) 
north,  to  Fa-la-pi,  in  which  we  recognise  Vallabhi.  The  distance  is 
not  far  out,  but  the  bearing  is  most  indubitably  altogether  wrong : 
from  no  part  of  Cutch  could  the  city  of  Vallabhi  lie  north,  being  in 
the  Gujerat  peninsula,  while,  if  the  kingdom  said  to  be  6000  li,  or 
1200  miles  in  circuit  be  carried  into  Rajputana  and  Malwa,  we  have 
more  of  an  easterly  than  westerly  direction.  The  bearing  of  the 
capital,  however,  was  south-east.  M.  de  St.  Martin  says  that  the 
kingdom  of  Vallabhi  was  also  called  Pe-lo-lo,  or  Lolo  of  the  north,  and 
Lo-lo  he  identifies  with  the  Sanskrit  L^ta,  applied  to  this  part  of 
India,  the  L4r  of  the  Hindus  and  Larike  of  the  Greeks.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  correct,  in  part,  but  neither  in  the  Si-yu-ki  nor 
in  the  memoir  do  I  find  any  such  name  as  Lo-lo  given  by  Hiouen 
Thsang.  It  appears  to  bo  derived  from  some  other  version  of  his 
travels,  cited  by  M.  Jacquet  (Jour.  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  v.  685). 

From  Vallabhi  an  excursion  apparently  takes  place  to  a  state 
dependent  on  Malwa,  called  0-non-to-pu-lo,  Anandapura,  700  li  north- 
west ;  but  he  again  sets  out  from  Vallabhi,  and,  proceeding  500  li 
west,  comes  to  the  kingdom  of  Su-la-cha,  or  Surashtra.  The  distance 
is  sufficiently  exact,  but  the  bearing  again  is  entirely  wrong,  and  it 
should  be  east,  not  west.  The  country  is  dependent  on  Vallabhi ;  it 
contains  50  monasteries  and  100  temples.  Tho  city  is  a  great  empo- 
rium of  trade.  Near  the  capital  is  tho  mountain  called  Yeou  chen-ta 
Ujayanta,  in  which  there  are  excavations.  Although  the  name  is 
identifiable  there  is  considerablo  perplexity  as  to  the  position.  Tt  is 
not,  according  to  M.  do  St.  Martin,  either  the  Surastrene  of  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Surath  of  modern  times,  but  part  of  Gujerat  or  Kattiwar,  tho 
capital  being  Junagarh,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  Ujayanta.  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  relative  position  of  Vallabhi  and 
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with  the  statement  of  Hiouen  Thsang^  that  the  capital  teaches  the 
Mahi  river  on  the  west,  which  places  it  on  the  east  of  the  Golf  of 
Cambaj  or  the  Mahi-kanta,  a  position  quite  incompatible  with  that  of 
Janagarh. 

From  Su-la-cha  it  would  seem  that  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to 
Vallabhi,  for  he  again  starts  from  that  city  and  travels  about  1800  li 
(260  miles)  north,  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiu-che-lo,  Gurjara,  the  capital 
of  which  he  calls  Pi-lo-mo-lo.  Supposing  the  bearing  and  distance 
correctly  given,  or  nearly  so,  we  come  far  into  Rajputana,  near  to 
Jesalmer.  We  have  no  authority  for  applying  Gurjara  to  any  country 
in  this  direction/ but  the  name  is  not  uncommon,  and  we  have  a 
Gurjara  still  more  to  the  north.  Pi<]o-mo-lo  has  been  identified,  by 
M.  Reinand,  with  the  Pahlmahl  of  Albiruni,  an  Important  city, 
between  Multan  and  Anhilwara,  the  Balmair  or  Bbarmair  of  Marwar, 
according  to  M.  de  St.  Martin,  about  thirty  leagues  south-west  of 
Jesalmer,  a  not  improbable  identification. 

A  sudden  return  to  the  south-east  brings  Hiouen  Thsang,  after  a 
journey  of  2800  li  (560  miles)  to  U-che-yen-na,  which  is  clearly  Uj- 
jayini  or  Ougein,  the  king  of  which  was  a  Brahman,  and  consequently 
Buddhism  was  at  a  low  ebb.  He  then  goes  to  Chi-ki-to,  north-east 
1000  li,  considered  to  be  the  modem  Khajuri,  twenty-five  leagues  south- 
west of  Gwalior  :  thence,  in  the  same  direction  900  li,  to  Mo-hi-chi- 
fa-lo-pn-lo,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  identifies  with  Macheri,  perhaps 
Matsyavara,  in  support  of  which  conjecture  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
this  part  of  India  is  known,  in  Sanskrit  geography,  as  the  Matsyadesa. 
Little  is  said  of  these  two  principalities,  as  they  were  both  ruled  by 
Brahman  princes,  and  did  not  follow  the  faith  of  Buddha. 

Departing  from  hence  Hiouen  Thsang  returned  to  Gurjara, 
whence  he  again  set  off  towards  the  north,  and,  after  passing,  for 
1900  li,  through  wild  plains  and  dangerous  deserts,  he  crossed  the 
river  Sin-tu,  the  Sindhu  or  Indus,  and  entered  the  kingdom  so  called. 
The  capital  is  named  Pi-shen-po-pulo,  which  M.  de  St.  Martin  thinks 
may  be  identical  with  Alore,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
appellations.  According  to  Captain  Burton,  Middle  Sindh  is  called 
Vicholo,  which  offers  some  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  Sindh, 
according  to  Hiouen  Thsang,  was  an  eminently  Buddhist  country, 
having  several  hundred  monasteries,  with  ten  thousand  monks.  He 
does  not  give  the  bulk  of  them,  however,  a  very  good  character,  for 
he  says  "  en  general  ils  sent  indolents  et  adonn6s  k  la  d^bauche."  The 
predominance  of  Buddhism  in  Sindh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  noticed  by  the  Mohammadans. 

From  Sindh  Hiouen  Thsang  makes  an  excursion  to  tit  country  he 
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TLe  earliest  Dovelty,  among  the  more  recent  acquisitions,  is  highly 
interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  it  illustrates  an  in  trod  ac- 
tory  phase  of  the  Ghaznavi  indeijendence,  regarding  which  the  records 
of  the  house  of  Subuktagin  are  usually  defective ;  and  though  it  may 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  circumstances  under  vhich  the  piece  par- 
ports  to  have  been  issued,  with  the  imperfect  materials  preserved  by 
written  testimony,  yet  the  numismatic  appearance  of  the  name  of  the 
chieftain  Bulkdtagiu,  in  accord  with  the  circumstantial  mention  of 
his  elevation  to  i>ower  by  so  trustworthy  an  authority  as  Abiil  Fail 
Haihaki\  gives  weiglit  to  a  passage  previously  quoted,  and  for  which 
I  had  already  claimed  mature  attention*,  without  at  the  moment  being 
fully  aware  of  the  merits  and  singularly  favourable  opportunities  of 
tho  writer  from  whoso  more  voluminous  works  it  had  been  abstracted 
and  inrurpunitod  into  the  pages  of  the  Tabakdt-i-Xdsiri'. 

'  **Tiirikh  A'i  Hiibi'kto;;{ii,  IlistoiuinagiiaGIuizniiTicUinimplaribiiSToliiminibiis 
tMiiiiitrrliniitn.  Aiiotoro  Abu*l  Fndhl  Al  Beihacki.*'— Flugers  Hijf  Khalfa.  See 
ii!m)  iiotiiM'H  iif  tiiiii  liittlior  ill  my  earlier  paper,  J.R.A.S.,  ix.  pp.  2779  S31«  S76L 

■  III  i|tiiitiii);  till*  PiTHinii  text  of  the  origioal  passage  in  1847i  I  remarked: — 
**  Tint  Mulijiiiiii'il  uocotint  of  the  succession  to  Alptagin's  chieftainship  is  given 
ml  ho  liniii  (lio  'rnhnkiit-i-Ndsiri,  as  offering  a  version  of  the  qaestion  to  which  it 
i«t|'iii-H  %\tilrlY  ililVorinK  fnuii  tlint  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  more  generally 
ktiiiwii  nulhiirii{  niiil  n)thoU}<h  there  are  many  objections  to  the  unqualified  admis- 
kUui  i>i  iiM  MMit^,  \rt  the  NiiitirrH  undoubtod  antiquity  and  usual  aeeuraey  entitle 
llif  ntHii'iiiint  to  full  rotiNiilrrnttoii.**  (J.R.A.S.,  ix.  303.)  At  the  period  when 
\\\\m  iviiHri  y\M  umili\  1  ysnn  i^iorant  of  the  remarkable  facilities  and  advantages 
i>ii|o\ril  \*\  ilio  iiuthor  from  wIiom*  works  tho  Ta)jakAt-i-Nlisirf  reproduces  the  state* 
iuiiH>  I'liilioilioil  ill  tho  to\t.  Wo  Mill  only  know  Ab(il  Fazl  Baihakf  by  one  of 
lu*i  oiiiiix  \MtiltM|  tho  **  Tiirtkh-i-Mnra'udi.**  being  the  only  one  of  the  series  which 
•n'titiN  to  li.i^o  br««ti  |ir«>MM-voi|  to  Ufi ;  but  taking  tliat  production  as  a  specimen  of 
llm  \«hi>lo.  \«ohino  itiilrod  n*nHon  to  rogret  the  loss  of  the  remainder.  Oriental 
MiiiiliiitH  Mill  lio  Klud  lit  iinrii,  that  tho  Persian  text  of  the  **  Hasa*fid£*'  isalreac^ 
l>ii|iiii«il  t.iv  |iulilii*iitioii|  and  im  exi>ccted  to  appear  under  the  editovship  of 
Ml.  W     II    MoiloY. 

'  riio  r.iliiikiil-iNii-<iri  wnH  oomplotiMl  in  a.u.  C58.  Tho  author,  Hinhij  oa 
Niiiiti  .luM.iot.  ooin|ioM«il  liiN  work  At  Oohli,  dinlicating  it  to  Nlisir  ud  din  Mahmtkd, 
lh,>  ivi.  iiiiiri  Tioprror  of  llinilitMsii.  S(H«  antCy  Journal,  ix.  pp.  377j  304  Utji 
K hull  I  \\iA.  \\ .  |«.  Io:0  liAH  tho  following  noti«  regarding  this  work : — 

.  \.,„'  w-s^r.*«    <:*  tV^  LTi;^  ^J^^^  c^^UaL      v^TA 

"  N«v  Vi''-*">  Tahiikrtt  «l  NANiri  c1ll^M•s  .ViifinViP  Auctoro  Blinhiij  Joijini  filio 
I  (111,  s\\\\  \\\U\\*  NiifVi  iliotUN  ent  auuo— mortuo;  llistoria  Persica,  quamde  ezpedi- 
n.iMiliu*  l*olliiMa  Nanlr  lid  lUui  Mahmud  Shah  ben  Itetmith  Dehlewi  compomit.** 
s,...  .iNo  Nil  \\art*«  t'atalogiie,  Nik  xi.  p.  7 1  and  Mr.  Moriey*s  CaUlogae  of  the 
li.')     U  Noi*.  Mys.,  Nm  \ii.  it.  iM. 
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The  Persian  text  of  tlie  passage  in  question  having  been  inserted 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,  I  content  myself^  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  appending  an  English  translation  of  the  same,  adding 
however  the  introductory  portion  of  the  chapter,  explanatory  of  the 
primary  source  of  the  information  secondarily  preserved  in  the  work 
of  Minhdj  us  Siraj  : — 

''  Imam  Abdl  Fazl  Baihakl  relates,  that  Nasr  H^ji,  a  merchant  in 
the  time  of  A'bd-ul-Malik  bin  N6h  Sdm^ni,  bought  Subuktagln  and 
brought  him  to  Bukhdrd.  Alptagin,  who  was  then  Amir  Hdjib, 
observing  the  signs  of  intelligence  and  manliness  on  his  forehead, 
purchased  him.  He  accompanied  Alptagin  to  Tokhdristdn  and  fol* 
lowed  him,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  government  of  Khorasdn. 
Alptagin,  in  the  course  of  events,  proceeded  against  Ghazni,  con- 
quered Zdbulistdn,  and  took  Ghasni  from  (the)  AniikK  Dying  eight 
years  afterwards',  his  son  Ish&k  succeeded  him  ;  and  in  a  battle  with 
(the)  Anuk,  was  defeated,  when  he  proceeded  to  Bukhdrd,  and,  having 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Amir  Mansiir  bin  Nuh,  recovered  Ghazni. 
And  after  one  year,  Ishdk  died.  They  then  raised  to  the  throne 
Bulk&tagtn,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  Turks ;  he  was  a  just  man,  and 
eminent  for  his  piety  among  the  warriors  of  the  world  j  he  reigned 
two'  years  and  then  died  ;  Amir  Subuktagiu  was  in  his  service,  and, 
after  Bulkdtagiu,  Amfr  Pin  became  king ;  ho  was  a  very  ill-conditioned 
roan.  A  party  at  Ghazni  entered  into  communication  with  Abu  A'll 
Amth,  and  s(Aght  assistance  from  him.  Ab(i  A'H  Anuh  brought,  as 
an  ally,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Kdbul ;  and  when  they  reached  the 
confines  of  Charkh^,  Amir  Subuktagin,  with  five  hundred  Turks,  fell 

'  Hie  word  is  vaiioiuly  written  in  the  different  MSS.  as  ij*  ^ ^\  and  i^Jij  A 

The  former  is  adopted  iu  the  East  India  House  MS.,  the  Paris  copy,  and  that  of 
Gen.  Brigg*s  now  in  the  lihrary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.     I  propose,  witli  but 

slight  hesitation,  a  recUfication  of  the  orthography  to  ^^..^jV^  or  ''Lumghin,** 
the  Lampagn  of  classical  writers;  the  \$ouJ    (^U^Jb.)  of  the  Unpublished 

MS.;    Kin(in.i.Masa*adi  of  Alb£riini;    and  the    ^UL  _JU:t  ulX/uJ   Jj^f 

of  the  same  anthor  as  quoted  by  M.  Reinand ;  Fragments  Arabcs  et  Persans ; 
Paris,  1846,  p.  131.  See  also  Erskine*s  Memoirs  of  Biber,  p.  143;  and  M.  St. 
Martin  (p.  298),  M^moiro  Analytique  sor  la  Carte  de  I'Asie  Centrale  et  de  Tlnde, 
appended  to  M.  Stan.  Julien*s  M^moires  snr  les  Contr^s  Occidentales.  Iliouen- 
Tlmsang,  (Paris,  1858). 

'  "  Eight  years**  is  the  time  given  in  all  the  MSS. 

*  Two  copies,  ont  of  the  three  I  haye  at  this  moment  the  opportanity  of  eon- 

■^ting,  gire  gj  ten  instead  of  ^  j  two  ;  the  former,  howcTer,  is  a  palpable  error. 

*  The  name  of  this  pUee  varies  in  the  different  M8S.,  appearing  in  the  levefml 
eopies  as  ^  ,>.  and  ^  ,^-   «*  •>-    Col.  W.  Auderton,  C.B.,  of  the  Bengal 
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abstract  of  Baihaki's  narrative,  giren  by  Minhdj  ub  Siraj,  will  be  seen 
to  bo  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme ;  and  althongb  we 
gain  references  to  events,  of  which  we  had  previoosly  no  knowledge, 
yet  they  are  so  imperfectly  described,  that  we  are  bnt  little  adranced 
in  exact  history  by  the  information  thus  contributed.  The  extreme 
period  to  be  filled  in  with  the  details  furnished  by  our  author,  may  be 
taken  broadly  as  tlie  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  from  350-1  to  366  a.h., 
often  erroneously  assigned  by  later  compilers^  aa  the  duration  of  the 
sway  of  Alptagiu.  The  first  point  towards  the  arrangement  of  the 
dates  of  accession  of  the  succeeding  potentates  that  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  is,  from  what  epoch  Minhdj  us  Sirdj  calculates  the  eight 
years*  reign  of  the  chieftain  in  question.  It  can  scarcely  have  been 
designed  that  any  portion  of  the  period  of  his  submissive  government 
of  Khor^siin  should  be  included  in  this  term;  nor  does  it  seem  needful 
to  infer  that  his  quasi-independence  should  date  only  from  the  moment 
of  his  gaining  possession  of  the  city  of  Ghaznl',  which  however  cele- 
brated in  after  times  as  the  capital  of  a  powerful  emj^ire,  could  have 
been  of  little  note  or  importance  on  its  first  capture  from  the  local 
princes.  In  the  absence  of  anything  positive  on  this  head,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  early  portion  of  the  year  A.n.  351 ',  witnessed  the 

^  See  the  various  authorities  quoted  at  the  foot  of  p.  2K98,  Joor.  R.  A.  S.  vol  ix« 
Also  Mirkliond,  Histoire  des  Samanides,  edited  and  translated  by  H.  Defrteeiy, 
Paris,  1845,  pp.  154,  150,  and  note,  p.  263 ;  likewise  Price,  quoting  the  Khalteal 
ftl  Akhbir,  ii.  277. 

*  Ibn  Haukal,  who  had  every  means  of  knowing  the  fmctit  cooueeted  with  the 
early  conquest  of  this  city,  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  not  ocenpied  aa  a 
capital  by  the  Muhammadans  till  355  a.h.  Sec  St  Hartin,  H^moirea  snr 
rAnn^iiic,  ii.  21.  Reinaud,  Memoire  sur  Tlnde,  p.  244;  and  J.R.A«S.y  ix. 
p.  20(2.  note  2. 

'  Ferislitali  definitively  places  tliis  revolt  in  ▲.&  351 ;  the  exprtoswM  made 
use  of  arc — 

See  p.  ^\>  Bombay  Lithographed  Edition. 

The  TArikli-i.Guz{dah  gives  *<  six  ^-ears  **  as  the  interval  that  eUpted  between 
Maiisur*8  accession  and  Alptagf  n*s  revolt ;  if  we  correct  the  years  into  months  We 
«bt jiin  a  more  probable  period.  (Sec  MSS.  T4rikh>i-Gualdah,  E.  L  House  Libraiy, 
NoH.  80  and  649.) 

L  Since  the  above  note  has  been  sot  up  in  type,  I  have  had  aa  opportanitj 

of  examining  Colonel  Sir  II.  O.  RawUnson*s  MS.  copy  of  the  ;^  j^^llt  iLel^ 

of  Ibn  Atliir.  Under  the  niiscollancous  heading  of  the  year  351,  appears^  aeem- 
\nf}\\  the  KrKt  mention  of  Alptagtn,  as  reproduced  in  the  subjoined  paanfei 
whems'  it  will  bi«  seen  that  Afausur  did  not  call  upon  Alptagf n  to  appear  at 
UukharA  till  the  thirtl  month  of  a.h.  351.     It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that 
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eetrangement  of  Alptagln  from  the  newly- elevated  saooessor  of  A*bd- 
ul-Malik^  Under  such  a  scheme  of  computation,  Alptagin's  death 
may  be  placed  early  in  a.h.  359,  or  in  the  very  year,  a  record  of  ^^hich 
appears  on  the  coin  of  Bulkdtagin*.  Our  text,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
at  present  exists,  certainly  does]  not  support  the  conclusion  that  Bui- 
katagin  arrived  at  regal  power  so  speedily  as  this  ;  but  circumstances 
stated  by  other  authors — though  with  far  less  clearness  than  might 
be  desired, — seem  to  suggest  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
Abii  Ishak's  own  position  at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  his  fathei, 
is  not  well  ascertained  ;  if,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers,  he  was  then 
employed  in  Khorasan',  Bulk^tagin  may  well  have  taken  temporary 

Colonel  Rawlin8on*8  copy  of  this  rare  work  ends  with  the  annals  of  a«h.  363, 
while  the  published  edition  of  Thomberg  (1861-53)  commences  only  with  the 
year  527,  (being  continued  on  to  a. h.  628). 

HAji  Khalfa  notices  the  K&mil  ul  Taw&rfkh  to  the  effect:— 'No.  9733.   Kamil 
el  tew^rfkh,  liber  historiarura   perfectus.     Tredecim  Tolumina,  auctore   Sheikh 
Izz-ed-d£n  AMi   ben   Mohammed  Jezeri,   vulgo   Ibii-elathir  dicto  et  anno  630 
(inc.   IStli  Oct.,   1232)  mortuo.     Incepit  ibi  a  rerum  initio,  et  ad  annum  628 
(inc.  9th  Nov.  1230)  progressus  est."     V.  25.] 

*  A*bd.ul.MaUk  died  in  Shawiil,  or  the  tenth  month  of  a.h.  350.  Abfil  FidA, 
Annales  Muslemici,  Reiske  (1790)  ii.  470.—"  llth  ShawAl,  350.*'— KitAb  Tamfnf, 
p.  270. 

'  In  this  redistribution  of  the  intervening  epoch,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
reject  all  notion  of  the  Ferw&n  Toghr&  coins,  Nos.  B,  C,  D  (Jour.  ix.  201-2),  of 
the  years  366  and  366,  having  formed  part  of  the  Mint  issues  of  Alptagfn ;  never- 
theless they  may  still  be  taken  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  a  serial  coinage,  based 
upon  models  of  earlier  introduction,  continued  under  his  auspices  and  retained  by 
his  successors  after  him.  Such  an  amended  theory  is  likewise  demanded  by  the 
numismatic  evidence  recently  brought  to  light,  which  explains  satisfactorily  the 
otherwise  anomalous  reiteration  of  the  name  of  Nasr  bin  Alimad  throughout  the 
series.  As  he  is  shewn  by  M.  Dom*s  coins  (Samaniden-MUnzen  von  P.  Saweljew, 
St.  Petersbourg,  1855,  Nos.   11,  12,  13)  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  and 

introduoe  into  Mint  use  the  distinctive  motto  of    *^_  ^^  *   ,^jL5   •   ^i       .  -f y^'« 

on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of  his  army  over  the  Delemites  at  Muhammadia 
(Rai)inA.B.329. 

'  Ibn  Khaldtin,  as  quoted  by  M.  Defr^mery  (p.  263)  affirms—"  Alpt^^nin  tfUut 
an  uorobre  des  affranchis  des  Samanides  et  gouvemeur  de  Ghaznah  et  du  Khora^an. 
Son  fils.  Al>ou-IshaCy  ^tnit  son  lieutenant  dans  cette  derniire  province,  et  comptait 
SAuct^gniu  panni  ses  scrviteurs.  II  I'investit  du  poete  do  cliambelian.  Abou« 
Ishac  se  rendit  %  Bokhara  sous  le  rigne  d'AIs^d-Manqour,  ftU  de  Nouh. 
VOL.  XVII.  L 
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possession  of  the  goverament  of  Gbazni,  and  in  virtae  of  his  office 
availed  himself  for  a  time  of  the  kingly  prerogative  to  coin  money, 
relinquishing  both  power  and  place  on  Abd  Ishak*s  formal  investiture 
by  the  court  of  Bokhara,  to  whom^  strange  to  say,  his  own  coin  proves 
the  local  authorities  of  Ghazni  still  continued  to  profess  allegiance^. 
Bulkatagtn's  status  as  chief  of  the  Turks,  which  subsequently  availed 
him  on  a  like  occasion,  may  reasonably  have  simplified  this  earlier 

S6buct^;;uin  remplissait  alors  les  functions  de  chambellan  aupres  d*Abou-l8hac. 
Alpt6guin  mourut  k  Ghaznah,  et  Bon  fils  Abou-Isliac  fut  envoys  dana  cette  ville 
pour  le  remplacer.  II  mourut  peu  do  temps  npr^s  son  arriv^e.**  U*tbi,  in  his 
K'ltih  i  Yamiuf,  under  the  authority  of  Abtil  Hasan  Khizin,  also  mentiona  Ab6 
Ishak  as  commandant  of  the  forces  in  Khor^s^n,  from  which  post,  the  text  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  was  promoted  direct  to  the  government  of  Ohaznf.  See  M.  de 
Sacy.  Notices  and  Extracts,  iv.  330,  and  translation  of  the  same  work,  likewise 
from  the  Persian  version,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Reynolds.    O.  T.  F.,  London,  1868,  p.  22. 

As  there  was  some  discrepancy  to  be  detected  between  the  French  and  EIngliah 
versions  of  this  important  quotation,  and  as  each  pretended  to  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  translation  of  a  translation^  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  original 
Arabic  text;  and,  having  collated  the  excellently  written  M.S.  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  a  very  elaborately  commentated  lithographed  edition,  printed  at  the 
Delhi  Madrissa,  I  sought  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Prinsep  in  securing  an  acca- 
rate  and  independent  rendering  of  the  somewhat  obscure  passage.  The  result  is 
appended  below. 

*'This  account  of  him  [Subuktagin]  was  related  to  me  by  Abtil  Hasan  Ja*far, 
son  of  Muhammad  the  Treasurer, — '  That  he  [Subuktagin]  came  to  Bukhiri  in 
the  days  of  the  good  Amir  Manstir  Bin  Nuh,  in  the  suite  of  Ab(i  Ishak,  son  of 
Alptagfn,  who  was  commandant  of  the  armies  of  Khdris&n.  Then  (literally, 
when  he,  Abu  Ishak,  was  that) — he  [Subuktagin]  was  his  [Ishak*8]  Hajib  Kab£r, 
or  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  And  he  had  a  noble  countenance,  and  the  burthen 
of  Ishak^s  affairs  was  on  him,  and  the  management  of  all  his  business  was  in  his 
hands.  The  nobles  of  that  state  {i.e,  Bukh^&)  remarked  in  him  the  qualities  of 
high  courage  and  kindness  of  disposition  and  generosity,  with  energy  an  prompti- 
tude, and  anticipated  for  him  a  career  of  exaltation  because  of  his  high  aspirationa 
and  acuteness.  At  the  time  of  khd  Ishak^s  return  to  Ghazni,  as  V&U  and  chief  in 
his  father's  place,  he  [Subuktagin]  returned  with  him  in  the  suite,— that  is,  in 
command  of  his  troops,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  the  chamberlain's  office. 
But  Ishak,  very  soon  after  his  return,  finished  his  career  and  lost  his  life,  leaving 
none  of  his  race  or  kin  fit  for  his  position  and  place.  Then  a  number  of  his 
[  [shakes]  servants  and  of  those  of  his  father  were  in  great  anxiety  and  trouble  as 
to  the  succession  to  the  chiefship  and  [the  choice  of]  a  person  in  whose  good 
management  of  all  parties  they  could  confide ;  and  they  did  not  cease  differing 
about  the  chiefship  and  quarreling  about  relative  fitness,  until  at  last,  by  the  assent 
of  all  voices,  it  was  agreed  to  make  him  [Subuktagin]  the  Amir ;  and  all  opinions 
combined  to  approve  his  arrangements  and  to  obey  his  orders  for  bringing  forward 
or  postponing." 

*  As  I  have  already  remarked  in  my  first  paper,  a  parallel  system  of  feoog. 
nition  of  the  Sdm^ni  lords  of  Bukh&r&  was  seemingly  maintained  on  the  Ghaznavf 
currency  up  to  the  date  of  the  extinction  of  the  suzerain  d^iiasty.  See  J.R.A.S. 
ix.  268,  and  coins  Nos.  9.  10,  22.  23,  Ac,  old  series. 
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step  towards  tovereign  power,  some  of  the  functions  of  which  he  mast 
already  have  exercised  elsewhere,  if  the  coin  above  cited  and  struck 
at  Balkh  in  a.h.  324,  refer  to  the  same  individual. 

Passing  by  the  special  question  involved  in  the  superscription  on 
the  coin,  and  following  the  compiler,  for  whom,  in  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity cited,  credence  is  claimed,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  relative  date  of  Abu  Ishak's  death,  a  year  after  his  return  to 
Ghazni,  there  is  nothing  definite  whereby  to  fix  the  duration  of  his 
rule,  either  as  nominal  or  effective  sovereign  of  that  state;  and  equally 
that  the  two  years'  authorized  reign  of  Bulk^tagin,  is  dependent  for 
its  epochal  justification  upon  a  definition  of  the  limits  of  those  of  his 
predecessors;  or,  if  more  exact  information  were  afforded,  upon  a 
determination  of  the  period  over  which  the  seemingly  short-lived 
power  of  Piri  extended  prior  to  the  fixed  date  of  Subuktagin's  formal 
accession  on  the  7th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  366. 

The  illustrative  novelties  next  in  order  of  date  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  Ghaznavi  series,  but  the  prince  whose  name  they  bear  is 
so  closely  identified  with  the  early  progress  of  both  Subuktagiu  and 
Mahmud,  until  the  time  when  he  finally  becomes  the  vassal  of  the 
latter,  that  his  independent  coinage  in  Scistiin  forms  a  proper  intro- 
duction to  the  mintages  of  his  conquerors  in  the  same  province,  of 
which  specimens  have  already  been  given  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal*. 

The  biography  of  Khalaf  bin  Ahmad  is  largely  dwelt  upon  by 
contemporary  writers,  and  especially  by  U'tbi,  the  author  of  the 
Kitdl>-i-Yamini,  from  whose  work  the  following  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  character  has  been  chiefly  drawn  : — 

Xote  on  the  Life  of  Khalaf  bin  Ahmad  if  Seistdn. 

Some  obscurity  exists  regarding  the  precise  descent  of  Khalaf  bin 
All  mad',  but  it  may  be  sufiicient  for  our  present  purpose  to  recognise 
a  relationship  to  certain  members  of  the  extinct  dynasty  of  the 
Safiaris,  to  the  possession  of  whose  metropolitan  province  he  succeeded, 
after  its  intermediate  subjection  to  the  Sdm^ni  Empire  of  Bukhdr^. 

>  J.  B.  A.  S.,  ix.  p.  326,  No.  48. 

'  Rauzat-os-saf^,  vol.  iv.  c.  14.  I  quote  from  the  Persian  MS.  of  the  R.  A.  S. 
No.  xxr.,  as  I  have  not  beeu  able  to  meet  with  the  Vieima  translation.  '*  Htitoria 
|iriorum  regum  Pcrsarum,  ex  Mohammede  Mirchond.  Persied  ut  Latine,  4to 
Viennn,  1782."  See  also  Ilabib-us-Siyar,  vol.  ii.  c.  4.  (Bombay  lithographed 
edition,  1857),  and  Price,  quoting  Khulisat-al-Akhbir, '*  Mohammedan  History-, 
I«nndon,**  1821,  vol.  ii.  p.  243. 
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palgD ;  and  ou  the  final  defeat  of  Ab6  A*li  and  Faik  at  T(kB  in  885  ▲.H.^ 
Subuktagin  sends  back  the  Seistdn  force  with  honoar  and  com- 
mendation. Khalafs  Intriguing  disposition  again  developes  itself  on 
Subuktagin's  proceeding  to  the  northward  against  Ailek  Khdn,  though 
any  positive  rupture  seems  to  have  been  averted  till  after  the  death 
of  the  Ghaznavi  monarch,  when  Khalaf  sends  his  son  Tdhir  to  annex 
certain  dependencies  of  Bagrachak^  Mahmiid's  uncle,  at  this  time 
ruler  of  Her/it,  &c.  In  an  action  which  ensued,  Bagrachak  was  killed; 
and  eventually  in  A.n.  390^  Mahmud  himself  advanced  into  Seist^n, 
where,  however,  he  contented  himself  with  receiving  Khalafs  some- 
what abject  submission  and  a  money  fine'. 

About  the  year  a.h.  392  Khalaf  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
Tdhir.  Subsequently,  thinking  better  of  this  act,  he  treacherously 
inveigled  his  son  into  his  powcr^  who  thereupon  meets  a  speedy  end  in 
his  father's  prison.  The  feelings  of  the  nobles  of  the  land  at  this  inci- 
dent are  developed  in  a  rebellion,  ending  in  the  deposition  of  Khalaf 
and  the  submission  of  the  con^jpirators,  in  A.n.  393>  to  Mahmiid ; 
while  Khalaf,  after  standing  a  siege  in  his  last  refuge',  surrenders  to 
Mahmud'  with  an  ostentatious  amount  of  self-humiliation  sufficient  to 
secure  him  once  again  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  who  provides  bim 
with  an  honourable  exile'',  which ^  after  four  years  duration  and  the 
discovery  of  intrigues  with  Ailek  Khdn,is  converted  into  close  confine- 
ment, in  which  '^the  volume  of  his  life  received  its  last  seal**  in 
Rajab  a.h.  399*. 

>  Dow,  i.  51.     Bujerac,  Not.  et  Ex.  Bagrachak.     Arabic  text,  Tirikh  Tamini 

J^\yc      R.S.  Js^\jc 

»  A.n.  390.     T.  Y.  p.  279. 

*  Not.  et  Ex.  p.  739.     T.  Y.  280. 

*  T.  Y.  285.  Mirkhond  does  not  adopt  this  preliminary  statement  of  U*tbi'a 
but  he  is  quite  dear  as  to  the  treachery,  and  adds — 

iOLii  j^  ci^w  jj  jju  <^j!^  J 

*  R.  S.  Tdk  jlL.     So  also  Price,  K.  A.  282. 

*  Price  dates  this  expedition  of  Mahmad  in  394  (p.  282,  vol.  ii.)  D'Herbeloi 
in  voce,  393  a.h.  p.  633.     De  Guignes,  ii.  155,  a.h.  393. 

'  R.S.  jJjlyS^\  J^ji^r  t-^J-  \^3  ^'\'^^\y,  C-^A«J  _,\_, 

H.S.    .,U>-j^     De  Sacy  proposes  to  amend  this  to  DhauMdjan,    Not  el 
Ext.  iv.  p.  353. 

*  The  Khal^t  ul  Akhb&r  sums  up  his  character  thus : — "  This  Kholf,  the  son 
of  Ahmad,  is  represented,  at  the  same  time,  as  equally  adorned  and  distinguished 
by  his  acquirements  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age  and  conntrj,  by  the  libenUitjr 
and  benevolence  of  his  mind,  and  by  his  unbounded  patronage  of  genius  and 
science,  however  exhibited.'*     Price,  vol.  ii.  243. 
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KHALAF-BIN-AHMAD. 


No.  2. 


Gold.     Siaje  I4.     Weight  8-6  gr.i     a.h.  B55.—BrUuh  Muteum  (ColUcthn  of  Sir 
H,  C,  Rawlinson). 


Rev. 


JkA>^Lc 


J> 


.^^ 


V 


Margin.    Illegible. 


Obv. 
Marg.      m^^  J  ^Xwuw4>gv  J  ^^^AMkfli 


[Note. — The  following  coins  are  noticed  in  this  place, — in  so  much  of  aaao- 
ciation  with  the  obvious  money  of  Khalaf-bin- Ahmad  forming  part  of  the  small 
collection  from  the  same  site,  presented  to  the  British  Maseam  by  Colonel  8ir 
H.  C.  Bawlinson — without  being  definitely  classed  under  the  like  heading  and 
attribution,  as  objections  may  be  taken  to  the  absence  of  the  patronymic  so 
uniformly  expressed  upon  the  ascertained  coins  of  this  prince ;  an  uncertainty 
exists  further  as  to  their  places  of  mintage,  and,  finally,  grave  doubts  must 
arise,  in  the  absence  of  any  historic  testimony  to  the  fact,  as  to  whether  Khalaf- 
bin-Ahmad  could  have  attained  kingly  power  so  early  as  881  a.h.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  represented  as  dying  at  a  mature  old  age  in  899  a.h.  ;  but  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  claiming  too  much  to  infer  that  he  had  arrived  at  manhood  and  princely 
rank  sixty-eight  years  previous  to  that  event. 

The  names  of  the  mint  ci^es  on  these  pieces  are  only  partially  legible ;  that 
on  the  coin  engraved  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  triliteral  compound,  and,  looking  to 


'  This  coin  has  been  engraved  for  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle  as  No.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  56,  to  illustrate  a  paper  on  the  special  subject  by 
Mr.  Vaux. 
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No.  2  a. 


Gold.    Size  2\.    Weight  18  5  gr.     ^ie&\&a.—Brituh  Muteunu 

Similar  Areas,  with  the  monogram  c  at  foot  of  Reyerse  Area. 
Obverse  Margin  displays  portions  of  the  Kalimah,  viz. : — 

The  Reverse  Margin  retains  the  words      A  i].../^\fl..t  c^^  i]^\ 


f^ 


the  identities  of  letters  in  other  portions  of  the  legends,  the  initial  should 
preferentially  be  read  as  j  and  the  final  as  ^ .  The  name  of  the  town  on  the 
second  piece  I  will  not  even  venture  to  guess  at.] 


No.  B. 


N 


Gold.    Size  8.     Weight  15  gr.    a.  h.  ZSi.—BrUith  Mwewn. 


Rev. 

^1  Jj 


iiJi; 


Obv. 


31  A. 


1\   3 


^ji^\ 


4J 


i-il 


Bevene  Hsif^     .    .    .  fj^\  ^Jl^i  j  i^>)^V  ^^j^  ^^  uytf  '^'*^^ 
Kuiin,  Sonh,  ix.  99,  and  Ixi.  9. 
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Qold.    Size  8  (broken  coin). 
Plate,  %.  1. 

Rev. 

Beverse  Margin.    Illegible. 

Oby.  Marg.       LUjJj  ^  ^Jouu«)  j  (j**^^^  ^'^-^ 


No.  3. 


Weight  29 '5  gr.*     a.h.  Zlb.— British  Museum. 


Obv. 


2(J^ 


jn 


^^^1 


«X4c»-1  ^   colr^ 


There  is  a  second  coin  in  Colonel  Rawlinson's  parcel  in  the  British  Museum 
of  an  earlier  date,  and  of  seemingly  similar  fabric,  though  of  varying  legends, 
which  may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  due  attribution  of  the  preceding  piece 
(No.  B.)    The  superscriptions  are  reproduced  below. 


No.  C. 


Size  li     Weight  8*5.    a.  h.  331. 
Rev. 


i_Jb 


^fll 


Obv. 

al . 

*U1 

^\ 

J> 

—J 

Obv.  Maig.      LUoSjj  ^ji^  j  S^"^^^^  ^^ 
Reverse  Margin,   et  cetera.    <0J1  J^^  Sa>^\^ 


•  •  •  •  • 


\J^J^    ^\     |MmJ 


^  This  coin  has  likewise  been  engraved  for  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Yauz's 
paper  in  the  Num.  Chron.  xx.  p.  56. 
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MAHMUD. 


No.  4. — (To  precede  XII.  Old  Series,  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  309). 
Gold.     Weight  684  ST-    NishApiir.    a.u.  S99.—BritUh  Aftueum, 


Rkv. 


Obt. 


aUUU 


jn 


oJCXi^i 


r 


Obverse  Margin.    Int.       ^^'  iJuj  ^^  j^LuJu    .Uujil^  j^^    aU!  ^«im^ 


,,  £xi.     Surah  xxz.  4,  5. 

Kcversc  Margin.    Surah  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  9. 


No.  6.— (To  follow  XII.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  809.) 


Gold.     Weight       gr.    Nfsh&pur.     a.h.  403. — Ocneral  Miles. 


Rev. 

w    ^J lb  jjUlJ\ 


r4 


.^Jc 


»     \ 


\j  v^JUUl  ^r 


Obv. 


jv:j 


^^  ^» 


Obverse  Margin.      (uUjUj\  ^   cl^  <{JU;  j^Lyu«>— ^— J 
Hevcnsc  Margin.     Surah  ix.  33,  and  Ixi.  0. 
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No.  6.— (To  follow  XVII.,  Old  Series,  p.  811.) 

Gold.    Weight  52  gr.     Hei6t.     a.  h.  418.    New  Type.— Co/one/  Stacy. 

Rev.  Obv. 


^M 


idil-j  jj\ 


Obv.  Marg.     Int.     i'^UjUjI^  ijMk£.  ciJj  <UUi»  i^j^  •  ••  JU  jk^^  <0J\  ^»«bJ 

,,  Ext.     Surah  zxx.  4,  5. 

Reverse  Margin.     Sarah  iz.  83,  and  1x1.  9. 


Gold. 


No.  7.-KT0  follow  XVI IL,  Old  Series,  p.  811.) 

Weight  62  gr.     Ghazni.    a.h.  416.     Unique.— Cohnel  Stacy, 

Obv. 


Rbv. 


iCJ 


^^\  J^ 


^Ml>   I 


Obv.  Marg.    Int. — 

„  £zt.     Surah,  zzz.  4,  5. 

Reverse  Margin.    Surah,  iz.  38,  and  Izi.  9. 


No.  7  a. 


ai    ^ 


Jl  if 


<ILJl 


4 1  Cjwj 


^1 


UJb  ^jL.    fl     n 


aju)  ^Jki  j\jjji\\s^j0fi  <0J1  ^mmJ 


Mr.  B.  Elliot  poasesses  a  somewhat  similar  coin  of  the  Ghamf  mintage,  dated— 

*    *  f-i/'S  i^Mfc^  tri^^'  '■^*  *^*  ^*"* 
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No.  7  b. 
Gold.    Weight  60'5  gr.   Ghaznl.   a.H.  418. — BrUiiik  Museum  {RawliiMtm  Collectiitn.) 
Coin  varying  from  No.  7,  only  in  the  change  (»f  date,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  name  of  JaA^:U«  for  the    A^^sUlt^t  on  the  reverse. 


No.  8.— (To  precede  No.  XIX.,  Old  Series,  p.  811.) 

Gold.     Weight  70  gr.     Nfsh&p6r.    a.  h,  406.— ^rZ/wA  Museum. 

Similar  legends  to  No.  XIX.,  Old  Series ;  varying  only  in  the  omission  of  the 

^  Jlc>  and  the  insertion  of  the  title    ^1    ,A^^j    on  the  sides  of  the  obverse 
field. 


No.  9.— (To  follow  No.  XX.,  Old  Series,  Journal  ix.,  p.  812.) 

Aur.  cus.  in  NisaJbur  a  421.    A.  i.  a  sin.  ct  dext.,  Ar.       iUiu     « jUSl 
Margin.    Int. — 

A.  ii.       <0J1   ^y^^j  tXi^w« 

Frffihn,  Bulletin  de  la  Classe  Historico-Philologique  de  St  Petersbourg,  tome  iv. 
(1846)  p.  45;  and  Opusc.  Postum.,  edidit  B.  Dom,  p.  251. 


No.  10.— (No.  XXVII.,  Old  Series,  p.  815.) 
Silver.     Weight  44  gr.     Ghaznl.    a.  h.  895.— CWonei  Stacy, 


Rkv. 


Obv. 


^Jl 


*uU\ 


^ 


J 


)yA^^y 


J 


Obv.  Marg.     ijUJl;^  ^jJjl^^j^  {j**"'^^  <^-a^  ^^.    ^'OJtt  j^^  <d!f  mJ 
Kcvcrsc  Margin.    Surah,  xxx.  4,  5. 
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As  iutroductory  to  the  luter  acquisitions  of  the  same  type  of  coin, 
I  reinsert  the  original  woodcut  of  the  previously  sole  available 
exaniplo  of  the  bilingual  coinage  of  Mahmdd,  which  has  already 
appeared  at  p.  323,  vol.  ix..  Journal  R.A.S. 

kSinco  the  date  of  the  publication  in  question,  European  collectors 
have  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  local  crucibles  no  less  than  three 
additional  specimens  of  this  mintage,  which  determine  conclusively 
that  the  issue  constituted  an  ordinary  serial  coinage  of  a  given  locality, 
as  opposed  to  the  nlternativo  supposition,  suggested  by  the  solitary  piece 
heretofore  known,  of  an  occasional  or  commemorative  purpose  being 
indicated  in  their  exceptional  type.  A  second  annual  date  is  furnished 
by  the  new  accessions,  but  the  more  interesting  information  in  regard 
to  the  site  of  their  fabrication  still  remains  indeterminate,  though  the 
den oTiii nation  of  the  mint  city  may  bo  conjecturally  suggested  from 
the  partially  legible  letters  preserved  in  the  Kufic  on  two  coins,  and 
the  full  designation  of  Mahmud,  so  obvious  in  the  Sanskrit  mar- 
ginal records— as  a  locality  honoured,  on  its  conquest,  by  some  titular 
identification  with  his  own  name. 

Having  completed  the  mechanical  decipherment  of  the  several 
letters  of  the  central  legend  nearly  as  they  are  now  reproduced  under 
the  description  of  Coin  No.  11,1  submitted  the  result,  together  with  my 
original  collocate<l  facsimile  tran.scripts  of  the  superscriptions  of  the 
several  pieceft?,  to  the  scrutiny  of  Professor  Wilson,  and  having  care- 
fully tc.'^ted  the  value  of  each  individual  character  by  the  demands  of 
Pala;ogra]>hic  consistency  and  the  requisitions  of  linguistic  sense^,  I 
a<lopt,  without  hesitation,  the  following  matured  version  of  our  highest 
Sanscrit  authority  : 

Ali'inltnnifkii   Muhuhiinutl      ornf(ti)ra  Nrip^iti    Mohmfid^ 

TIi*^  inviniMo  one,  Muhammad   incarnation.        King      Mahrolid. 


ProfoH^or   Wilson    was  at  firist    inclined    to    suggest    a    transcription  of 
^t   ^^TT^  '^'*'  f'riif»fivrel'>i  for  the  opening  phrase,  but  upon  examining  more 

<lo«icly  the  formation  of  the  original  letters  and  comparing  them  with  repetitions 
or  vjiriations  on  other  portions  of  the  coins,  he  decided  upon  the  reading  given 

above,   i  oprescntiug  -a^^T^^fqi^f  A  njaktamtkam,  "  the  indiscrete,  the  invisible 
one  "—specially  uAcd  to  signify  the  first  cause  or  supreme  nnlTenial  spirit. 
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No.  11.— (No.  XLII.,  Old  SericB,  Journal  ix.  p.  328.) 

Silrer.     Size  4J.     Weight  45  4  gr.     a.h.  il2.— British  Museum. 

Rev.  Obv.  ( Revised  Reading) 


1\  3 


<0J\    (Jj—^^J     «X4>^^ 


^iEpnW 


Obv. 


Marg.     ^^TO  ^^    ^"i^ 


This  Taka  (of)  Mahmiid- 


Samvat.    412. 


Reverse 


Margin.     L\ajUj\^      ^,j^  ^^  f^ 


No.  12. 

Silver.     Size  4.     Weight  86  -6  gr.     a.h.  412.— Col<mel  T.  Bush.    Plate,  fig.  2. 
Areas  as  in  No.  11. 


Obv.  Marg.     "151^   ^^   IT 


Reverse  Margin. 


«    *  *   * 


— 2ft^  ^^n  8\^ 


No.  18. 

Silver.    Size  4^.    Weight  41  gr.    a.h.  i\9.— British  Museum,    Plate,  fig.  8. 
Obverse  Area  as  in  No.  11. 

Margin.    '^  Z  «^«1<    ^W^   H\i^ 

Reverse  Area  as  above,  No.  11,  with  the  exception  that  the  «jUS\  is  placed 
at  the  top,  and  the  ^b  on  the  left  side  of  the  field. 

Margin.    ^UjUjI^  ij^  v-m^I*    •     •     «    jJUj^^   ^^   ^m*J 
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No.  14. 


Silver.    Size  4J.    Weight  46  gr.    a.h.  419.— ify  Cabinet,    Plate,  fig.  4. 


Obverse  Area  as  in  No.  11. 

Margin.     ^?nEJ  ^^    ^1{44^ 

Kc verse  Area  as  in  No.  13. 


"^HEI^  ^^8\£^ 


Margin.     ^^    Ix^    [[^J^.«.^UJ^    Mibjji\\j^j,a  d^\    j^ 


No.  16.— (To  precede  XLIIL,  Old  Series,  p.  824.) 


Silver.     Weight  46  ^.—Colond  T.  Butih. 

Rev. 


Margin  illegible. 


Obv. 


^1    ^ 


Jl   ^ 


ifS. 


^j.lU\ 


o        *  o 

Margin  apparently  unengraved. 


No.  15  o. 


Colonel  Stacy's  collection — now  in  the  possession  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal— contains  a  coin  with  legends  similar  to  the  above,  varying  only  In  the 

insertion  of  the  ^\^jc<«^  in  the  ordinary  alignment,  above  the  name  of  J*,4b^V« 


1    u 


See  geographical  summary  at  the  end  of  this  section  of  the  paper. 
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No.  16  (Variety  of  No.  LIV,  Old  Series,  Journal  ix.  p.  883.) 
Copper.    Qhazni,  a.h.  405. 

Similar,  in  the  typical  arrangement  of  the  intricately  interlaced  legends,  to 

No.  LIV.,  Old  Series ;  but  presenting  the  novelty  of  the  use  of  the  word  'ij(f 
(city)  as  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  the  plac«  of  mintage.  This  is  the  only  instance, 
within  my  knowledge,  of  the  use  of  a  similar  specification  in  the  Ohaznavi  series; 
the  synonymous  word  :  Jjj  will  bo  seen  to  have  been  occasionally  employed  by 
the  succeeding  monarchs  of  the  Ghorf  race. 


Having  conclnded  the  description  of  the  coins  of  Mahmtid,  it  may 
be  appropriate .  to  complete  the  archaeological  records  of  his  rule  by 
a  notice  of  the  extant  monumental  inscriptions  preserved  in  his 
ancient  capital.  These  consist,  1st,  of  the  writing  that  adorns  and 
explains  the  object  of  the  erection  of  the  Mindr,  which  stands  to  this 
day  near  his  burial  place  ^;  2nd,  of  the  Kufic  and  Neskh  scrolls  on  his 
marble  tombstone  ;  and,  drd,  of  the  brief  inscription  on  the  Deodwdr, 
or  Himalayan  pine- wood  portals  of  his  sepulchre',  which  tradition 
has  associated,  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  with  the  gates  of 
Somndth'.  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
antiquity  of  these  monuments,  or  the  authenticity  of  the  records 
they  bear,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  minaret  should  have 
suffered  so  much  from  time,  exposure,  and  possibly  violence,  as  to 
leave  its  commemorative  legend  difficult  to  decipher  or  restore. 


1  An  engraving  and  description  of  the  fellow  minllr  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  coins  of  Masidd. 

'  This  quasi  shrine  seems  to  have  been  respected  from  the  very  first ;  and 
even  the  alUlcstroying  A'l&-ud-din  Jeh&ns6z  withheld  his  hand  from  the  tomb  of 
Mahmfid. 

^  These  gates  are  now  preserved  in  the  fort  of  Ag^  Elaborate  drawings  of 
them  have  been  published  in  the  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  xii.  (1843),  and 
reduced  facsimile  models  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 
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Imeripiion  No.  1. 

Cupy  in  the  Suls  character  of  the  Kafio  Inscription  on  the  Minaret 
nearest  the  village  of  Rozah^: — 

^jjklljjut   ^j)    ij\jbj)    i^\j\j\    Jj4.a\^   *.dlsl\    ^\   ^JJ^LA\ 
ajJuiJI   a3U!l   A^Ull  \jjb  \m  y»\  ^jiJ^^  ji^\  s^^^  1^^ 

TraiukUUm, 

"  In  the  name  of  God  the  Most  MercifoL  The  High  snd  Mighty  Salt&n, 
Malik  of  Mian,  the  Right  Arm  of  State,  Trustee  of  the  Faith,  the  Victory  Crowned, 
the  Patron  of  Moelems,  the  Aid  of  the  Destitute,  the  Munificence  Endowed, 
Mahmtid  (may  God  glorify  his  testimony),  son  of  Subuktagfn,  the  Champion  of 
Champions,  the  Amir  of  Moslems,— ordered  the  construction  of  this  lofty  of  lofUest 
of  monuments,  and  of  a  certainty  it  has  been  happily  and  prosperously 
completed." 


ImcripiUm  No.  2. 
Kofic  Scroll  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  Mahmiid,  at  Ohazni : — 

^m  ^\    ^.jJl    ^llaJ   JJuJl    ^Vi  jJ^H^   ^\    ^    Jjd, 

Trandoitum, 
"  May  there  be  foigiveness  from  God  upon  the  great  Amir,  the  Lord,  Klidbn 


1  The  above  is  extracted  verbatim  from  the  Jour.  A&  Soc  Bengal  (1848), 
vol.  xiL  p.  77.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  monument  from  whence  this  inscription 
has  been  copied,  must  necessarily  detract  from  the  conclusiveness  of  portions  of 
the  transcription ;  however,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  facsimiles,  it  is  given  on 
the  fidth  of  the  officials  employed  by  General  Nott^  for  it  is  not  definitively  stated, 
nor  can  I  otherwise  discover,  under  whose  direct  supervision  the  piofciwed  repro- 
duction and  too  obvious  restitutions  were  made. 

VOL.  xvii.  M 
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ud  din  Abtil  K^im  Mahmtid,  son  of  Suboktagfn.    May  God  have  mercy  upon 
himi." 

Mem. — "  On  the  reverse  of  the  Sarcophagus,  there  is  an  inscription 
in  the  Neskh  character,  recording  the  date  of  the  decease  of  Sultdn 
Mahmtid,  as  Thursday,  the  7th*,  remaining  day  (».^.,  the  22nd  or 
23rd)  of  the  month  of  Rabi  al  Akhir,  a.h.  421."  (H.  C.  Rawlinson.) 
Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  xii.  76. 


Inscription  No.  3. 

Inscription  in  Kufic  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  framing  of  the 

so-called  "  Gates  of  Somndth,"  once  forming  the  portals  of  the  Tomb 
of  Muhmtid,  at  Ghazui  : — 

jIji  j^\'i\  ^^xi  iOJi  ^  j/j:  ^j\  ^j^\  aUi  ^ 

^  jj.i.^u  ^\^\  ^\  dlx\  ^  J  Zjji\  ^^^X4i  jj^\  cJUl 

Translation. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God— (may  there  bo)  forgiveness  from  God 
for  the  Amir,  the  most  Illustrious,  the  Lord,  the  Victorious  King,  Right  Hand  of 
the  State,  and  Custodian  of  the  Faith,  Abdl  K&^im  Mahmdd,  son  of  Snbuktagfn, 
may  the  mercy  of  God  be  upon  him  .  .  .  ."  [remaimng  phrase  illegible]. 


>  I  have  reproduced  the  Arabic  text  given  above  from  the  Kufic  facsimile 
of  Lieut.  Studdart.  The  more  minute  Kufic  legend  on  the  band  below  the 
main  inscription  is  too  imperfectly  rendered  in  that  officer's  lithograph  to  ho 
Hu«tceptible  of  decipherment.    It  appears,  however,  to  commence  with  the  usual 


r=*^^'  ^^"^/^^  ^^  r*^ 


"  It  will  be  ^en  that  a  counterpart  definition  of  the  date  of  Mahm<&d*8  decease 
is  given  by  Baihaki.— Jour.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  ix.  881. 
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MUHAMMAD  BIN  MAHMUD. 

The  three  novel  accessions  to  the  heretofore  unique  specimen  of  the 
coinage  of  Muhammad  bin  Mahmtid,  apart  from  their  claims  on  the 
ground  of  numismatic  rarity,  deserve  attention  for  the  several  items 
of  historic  interest  which  they  exemplify  by  the  tenor  of  their 
legends. 

The  first  in  order,  No.  17,  will  be  seen  to  be  dated  in  a.h.  414, 
and  presents  the  peculiarity  of  an  apparent  fabrication  from  one  of 
Mahm lid's  own  reverse  dies,  associated  with  an  obverse  engraved  to 
bear  testimony  to  Muhammad's  local  kingship,  and  to  display  the 
mint-impress  of  Juzjdn,  the  Government  specially  assigned  to  him  by 
hi^father  shortly  after  a.h.  406*.  Mr.  Masson's  collection  had  pre- 
viously contributed  a  somewhat  parallel  piece,  in  the  joint  names  of 
Mahmud  and  his  son  Masaiid,  the  illustrative  value  however  of  which 
wafi  considerably  diminished  by  the  obliteration  of  both  dat«  and  place 
of  mintage'.  The  present  exemplar,  supported  as  it  is  by  No.  18, 
definitively  shows  that  these  young  princes,  in  addition  to  the  other 
insignia  of  royalty  somewhat  guardedly  apportioned  to  them,  were 
both  permitted .  to  exercise,  under  due  restrictions,  the  privilege  so 
highly  prized  among  Oriental  nations,  of  coining  money*. 

*  This  nomination  is  deposed  to  in  his  brother  Masatida  own  words: — 
U  jJI^  J^^jf  '-^^J  J  ^^'^  ^»  ^V^  ^-^.^J  3    ^^-  Tdrikh-i-Masa^df. 

I  observe  that  Muhammad  was  at  his  seat  of  government  at  the  moment  of  his 
father's  death.    One  copy  of  the  Masatidi  inserta  the  following  passage  to  this 

purport,  after  the  word  JuJi^  in  the  extract  already  given  from  a  less  perfect 
MS.,  at  p.  331,  vol.  ix.  line  4,  notd  1 : — 

*    *    JOJwiJ   CJsL*    L:L-^=5r^  J    JjUj    oJjJ^   >^J^J!i\y^  jJK^\  \j   j^Ul^^J 

-  See  Journal,  vol.  ix  p.  312. 

'  The  jealousy  existing  between  these  twin  brothers,  as  well  as  the  subject  of 
Oriental  pomps  and  ceremonies,  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  following  speech 
of  Masatid : — 

T.  MasaMi.    ^^  ^\j   ^l^T  JuumJ^   U   ^\j   ci-^-u^^  iUU- 

M  2 
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The  second  specimen,  in  seeming  order  of  time,  for  the  date  is  not 
fully  preserved',  in  like  manner  bears  the  conjoint  designations  of  ^Either 
and  son  ;  bat  in  this  instance,  the  former*s  titles  of  honour  are  alto- 
^gether  omitted,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  his  own  later  currencies  of 
northern  fabric^,  and  otherwise  the  coin  has  the  appearance  of  the 
consistent  design  attending  a  serial  currency,  as  contrasted  with  the 
hasty  combination  to  be  detected  in  the  earlier  piece.  The  name  of 
the  place  of  mintage  is,  in  this  case,  singularly  well  defined,  reading 

obviously    .yJl^U  WdwalJn,  a  city  regarding  which  I  have  elsewhere 

entered  into  minute  enquiries^,  but  whose  exact  position  it  is  difficult 
to  fix,  owing  to  intermediate  changes  of  urban  sites  and  attendant 
modifications  of  nomenclature  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  indicate  that  it 
was  situated  between  Khulum  and  Talikdn,  somewhere  near  the 
modem  Kund(iz. 

No.  19,  in  its  own  degree,  illustrates  another  section  of  the  annals 
of  its  day,  in  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ahmad,  under  the  n^yal 
Arab  form  of  surname^  where  the  father  s  designation  is  derived  back 

from  the  son.     Here  Muhammad  is  found  calling  himself  t\A^,\  ^\ 

''the  father  of  Ah  mad  V'  the  son  under  whose  guidance  he  had 
eventually,  in  the  days  of  his  blindness,  to  rule  the  kingdom  once 
again  restored  to  him  on  the  deposition  of  his  brother  Masaiid. 

1  There  are  traces  only  of  the  commencement  of  the  miit  nomber  (jk^-0 
I  adopt  421  A.H.  as  the  more  probable  date,  in  preference  to  411  a.h. 

2  No8.  50,  63,  Old  Series,  and  No.  21.  New  Series,  p.  156. 

3  See  Journal,  ix.  p.  316;  also  geographical  notes  immediately  following  the 
Table  of  dates,  infra. 

*  <uJ^  **  a  patronymic,  or  a  filionymic." 

^  The  legible  legends  on  coin  No.  19  now  enable  me  to  explain  the  imperfectly 
formed  monogrammatic  beading  on  the  reverse  of  Coin  LVII.,  which  proves  to 

be  the  identical  designation  of  «X4k»>l  ^  \ 
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No.  17— <To  precede  No.  LVIL,  Old  Series,  Journal,  ix.  334). 

Silrer.      Weight  36*0  gr.      Jt^jin,  a.h.  [4 J 14.      Unique.— C?o/on€^  T,  Buth,  ' 
Plate,  No.  6. 


Rbv. 


aljjJl  ^^,X4J  iOJlb  jjliiJ\ 


Obv. 


<l_J  CX. 


!y 


Jy4,^^  ^  Jl4^^^U« 


Obyerse  Margin.    #    *    JLcj  ^j\  ^JU»  ^lf»*;^£CU  ^  _ 
Reverse  Margin.    Surah,  xzz.  4,  5. 

See  coin  of  similar  character,  with  the  joint  names  of  Mahmdd  and  M^teaCid, 
No.  xxi.  p.  312,  Jour.  R  A.  S.,  Vol.  ix. 


No.  18. 


SUver.    Weight  60  gr.    W6w61In.'     Unique.— Co^cZ  ^twA.    Plate,  fig.  7. 


Rev. 


( 


»„I_.milJ1  i> kJL& 


Obv. 


•     •     •     • 


Obverse  Margin.    «.   _    _  >.!  Juui  ,jjJ\j\^   ^^jJll J^ 

Reverse  Margin.  »)     ^J,yy^^\^  ^yu  tXx^^  ^   —   .    Surah  xiz.  4,  5. 


1  See  note  on  this  mint  city.  Jour.  R.  A.  S.  ix.  pp.  816  and  339 ;  and  also  the 
geographical  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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The  second  specimen,  in  seeming  order  of  time,  for  the  date  is  not 
fullj  preserved^  in  like  manner  bears  the  conjoint  designations  of  ^Eitlier 
and  son  ;  bat  in  this  instance^  the  former's  titles  of  honour  are  alto- 
^gether  omitted^  as  was  the  caae  in  many  of  his  own  later  currencies  of 
northern  fabric',  and  otherwise  the  coin  has  the  appearance  of  the 
consistent  design  attending  a  serial  currency,  as  contrasted  with  the 
hasty  combination  to  be  detected  in  the  earlier  piece.  The  name  of 
the  place  of  mintage  is,  in  this  case,  singularly  well  defined,  reading 

obviously    .•jJ^.U  Wdwdlin,  a  city  regarding  which  I  have  elsewhere 

entered  into  minute  enquiries^,  but  whose  exact  position  it  is  difficult 
to  fix,  owing  to  intermediate  changes  of  urban  sites  and  attendant 
modifications  of  nomenclature  j  it  will  be  enough  to  indicate  that  it 
was  situated  between  Khulum  and  Talikdn,  somewhere  near  the 
modem  Kund(iz. 

No.  19,  in  its  own  degree,  illustrates  another  section  of  the  annals 
of  its  day,  in  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ahmad,  under  the  u^yal 
Arab  form  of  surname^  where  the  father  s  designation  is  derived  back 

from  the  son.     Here  Muhammad  is  found  calling  himself  t\A^.\  ^\ 

''the  father  of  Ahmad V'  the  son  under  whose  guidance  he  had 
eventually,  in  the  days  of  his  blindness,  to  rule  the  kingdom  once 
again  restored  to  him  on  the  deposition  of  his  brother  Masaiid. 

1  There  are  traces  only  of  the  commencement  of  the  miit  number  (a»-0 
I  adopt  421  AM.  as  the  more  probable  date,  in  preference  to  411  a.h. 

2  No8.  60,  63,  Old  Series,  and  No.  21.  New  Scries,  p.  166. 

3  See  Journal,  ix.  p.  310;  also  geographical  notes  immediately  following  the 
Table  of  dates,  infra. 

*  ixJk^  "  a  patronymic,  or  a  filionymic." 

^  The  legible  legends  on  coin  No.  19  now  enable  me  to  explain  the  imperfectly 
formed  monogrammatic  heading  on  the  reverse  of  Coin  LVII.,  which  proves  to 

be  the  identical  designation  of  t\A^>\  y\ 
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MUHAMMAD  BIN  MAHMUD. 

The  three  novel  accessions  to  the  heretofore  unique  specimen  of  the 
coinage  of  Muhammad  bin  Mahmud,  apart  from  their  claims  on  the 
ground  of  numismatic  rarity,  deserve  attention  for  the  several  items 
of  historic  interest  which  they  exemplify  by  the  tenor  of  their 
legends. 

The  first  in  order,  No.  17,  will  be  seen  to  be  dated  in  a.h.  414, 
and  presents  the  peculiarity  of  an  apparent  fabrication  from  one  of 
Mahm lid's  own  reverse  dies,  associated  with  an  obverse  engraved  to 
bear  testimony  to  Muhammad's  local  kingship,  and  to  display  the 
mint-impress  of  Juzjdn,  the  Government  specially  assigned  to  him  by 
hi^father  shortly  after  A.n.  406^  Mr.  Masson's  collection  had  pre- 
viously contributed  a  somewhat  parallel  piece,  in  the  joint  names  of 
Mahmud  and  his  son  Masaiid,  the  illustrative  value  however  of  which 
was  considerably  diminished  by  the  obliteration  of  both  dat^  and  place 
of  mintage*.  The  present  exemplar,  supported  as  it  is  by  No.  18, 
definitively  shows  that  these  young  princes,  in  addition  to  the  other 
insignia  of  royalty  somewhat  guardedly  apportioned  to  them,  were 
both  permitted  •  to  exercise,  under  due  restrictions,  the  privilege  so 
liighly  prized  among  Oriental  nations,  of  coining  money^. 

1  This  nomination  is  deposed  to  in  his  brother  Masatids  own  words: — 
U  jjl^  c>^^/  '^^.^J  J  ♦^^•^  ^  ^ir^  ^^^h^     ^^*  Tdrikh-i-Masa^df. 

I  observe  that  Muhammad  was  at  his  seat  of  government  at  the  moment  of  his 
father's  death.    One  copy  of  the  Masaiidi  inserts  the  following  passage  to  this 

purport,  after  the  word  Sjjjj  in  the  extract  already  given  from  a  less  perfect 
MS.,  at  p.  331,  vol.  ix.  line  4,  note  1 : — 

•  *  jJuwiJ  c3sL«  L:u%=5r^  J  juLju  o^^jV  Jy^j^^  jJ^\  \j  ^^^j/-i 

'  See  Journal,  vol.  ix  p.  312. 

'  The  jealousy  existing  between  these  twin  brothers,  as  well  as  the  subject  of 
Oriental  pomps  and  ceremonies,  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  the  following  speech 
of  Masadd : — 


M  2 
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The  second  specimen,  in  seeming  order  of  time,  for  the  date  is  not 
fully  preserved',  in  like  manner  bears  the  conjoint  designations  of  ^Either 
and  son  ;  bat  in  this  instance,  the  former*s  titles  of  honour  are  alto- 
^gether  omitted,  as  was  the  case  in  many  of  his  own  later  cnrrencies  of 
northern  fabric',  and  otherwise  the  coin  has  the  appearance  of  the 
consistent  design  attending  a  serial  currency,  as  contrasted  with  the 
hasty  combination  to  be  detected  in  the  earlier  piece.  The  name  of 
the  place  of  mintage  is,  in  this  case,  singularly  well  defined,  reading 

obviously    .^\.U  Wdwdlin,  a  city  regarding  which  I  have  elsewhere 

entered  into  minute  enquiries^,  but  whose  exact  position  it  is  difficult 
to  fix,  owing  to  intermediate  changes  of  urban  sites  and  attendant 
modifications  of  nomenclature  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  indicate  that  it 
was  situated  between  Khulum  and  Talikdn,  somewhere  near  the 
modem  Kund(iz. 

No.  19,  in  its  own  degree,  illustrates  another  section  of  the  annak 
of  its  day,  in  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ahmad,  under  the  u^yal 
Arab  form  of  surname^  where  the  father  s  designation  is  derived  back 

from  the  son.     Here  Muhammad  is  fonnd  calling  himself  ,^j^o^\  ^\ 

"•  the  father  of  Ahmad'',"  the  son  under  whose  guidance  he  had 
eventually,  in  the  days  of  his  blindness,  to  rule  the  kingdom  onoe 
again  restored  to  him  on  the  deposition  of  his  brother  Masaiid. 

'  There  are  traces  only  of  the  commencement  <^  the  unit  number  (a»-0 
I  adopt  421  A.H.  as  the  more  probable  date,  in  preference  to  411  a.h. 

2  No8.  50,  63,  Old  Scries,  and  No.  21.  New  Scries,  p.  156. 

3  See  Journal,  ix.  p.  316;  also  geographical  notes  immediately  following  the 
Table  of  dates,  infra. 

*  ijJ^  "  a  patronymic,  or  a  filionymic." 

^  The  legible  legends  on  coin  No.  19  now  enable  me  to  explain  the  imperfectly 
formed  monogrammatic  heading  on  the  reverse  of  Coin  LVII.,  which  proves  to 

be  the  identical  designation  of  dj^^A  ^\ 
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No.  17— <To  precede  No.  LVII.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  Ix.  834). 

Silrer.      Weight  86*0  gr.      Jdiy&ii,  a.h.  [4]  14.      JJmque.—Colond  T.  Butk.  * 
Plate,  No.  6. 


Rbv. 


ai^jji  ^^,X4J  ^ib  jjuai 


Obv. 


J\  i( 


.lJJ\ 


A_l  cX 


-y 


j^^«^^u 


Obyerse  Margin.    #    *    JLc-^  ^j\  ^ju»  (jW'J^^f^  /^^^  — 
Reverse  Margin.    Surah,  xxz.  4,  5. 

See  coin  of  similar  character,  with  the  joint  names  of  MahmCid  and  M^teaCid, 
No.  xxi.  p.  812,  Jour.  R  A.  S.,  Vol.  ix. 


No.  18. 


SUver.    Weight  60  gr.    W6w61in.»    Unique.— CWcme/ -BimA.    Plate,  fig.  7. 


Rev. 


»„I_.milJ^  i> kJLc 


Obv. 


A 


c;^ 


Jc4^\^ 


•     •     •     • 


Obrerte  Maigin.    -.   «.   _  >.^  ilui  jjjJ|^\^  j^jJ\l J^ 

Rercrse  Margin.  K)     ^y^j^\  ^jSU  tXx^^  ^   .   .    Surah  xxx.  4,  5. 


1  See  note  on  this  mint  city,  Jour.  R.  A.  S.  ix.  pp.  816  and  889 ;  and  also  the 
geographical  recapitulation  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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of  the  adjacent  country.*  In  addition  to  tins,  it  appeared,  during  tho 
course  of  the  enquiry  regarding  the  precise  locality  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Hindii  -  or,  as  the  early  Moslem  writers  have 
designated  it,  the  Brahman  —dynasty,  that  tho  sovereigns  of  this  race 
had  ceased  to  re-^idc  at  the  old  capital  so  early  us  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  A.n.*  Whether  they  subsequently  returned  for 
a  brief  space,  or  merely  visited  the  revered  sito  for  the  requisite  pur- 
poses of  inauguration  (which  the  canon  declared  could  not  rightly  bo 
effected  elsewhere^)  wo  need  not  now  pause  to  decide.  It  will -be 
sufficient  to  conclude  that  in  their  migrations  eastward,  they  carried 
Avith  them  the  conventional  dies  of  the  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
coin  money  after  the  same  stamp,  if  not  even  in  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  monarch  of  their  race*,  until  the  growing  power  of  the 
Mohammedans  drove  them  towards  the  Sutlege,  and  even  the  Labor 
coinage  yielded  to  Kufic  influences';  while  the  original  Bull  and  Horse- 
man device,  with  its  legends  in  the  loe^il  character,  took  refuge,  though 
but  for  a  brief  season,  in  Delhi  and  Ajmir. 

The  novelties  I  am  about  to  describe,  however,  form  the  earliest 
specimens  extant  of  the  adaptation  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  local 
money  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  full  acceptance  of  the  prevailing 
idolatrous  symbols, — a  ctmcession  they  were  seemingly  unwilling  to 
make  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  adopted  only  the  weights  and 
standard  of  the  currency  of  Ktibul,  in  the  issues  from  tho  Ferwan  mint*. 
The  new  pieces  will  be  seen  to  have  been  produced  from  designs  but 
little  changed  from  the  earlier  style  of  the  money  of  the  Brahman 

kings,  and  retain  the  dynastic7  title  of  ^^   ^^vr)    \^f  "  Sri  Samanta 

'  Jour.,  ix.  !».  282.  "  Jour.,  p.  28C. 

*  Jour.,  ix.  j>.  284,  foot  note. 

•  Coins  of  tl/e  Knigs  of  Kdbul,  Jour.  U.A.S.,  ix.  177-  *"  Journal,  ix.  349. 
*'  Journal,  ix.  p.  303.  Coius  2,  &c.     .Sec  also  gcucral  remarks  on  the  subject, 

p.  288,  ibid. 

7  As  I  have  lately  had  occa»ion  to  review  the  dynastic  bearing  of  this  name  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  another  title  on  one  of  the  numerous  offshoots  from 
the  standard  type  of  coin,  I  may  as  well  extract  my  observations  on  the  subject: — 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more  exclusively  Hini^ti  novelties  in  tliis  sec- 
tion of  nuniiHmatics  that  I  can  usefully  refer  to;  but,  before  I  leave  the  subject,  I 
may  be  p<Tniitted  to  make  some  observations  in  reference  to  an  original  suggestion 

of  my  own,  that  tlio  T^\    '^4i)f^  \    on  the  reversi*  of  the  immediately  succeeding 

Moslem  coins,  was  designed  to  convey  the  title  of  the  npiritual  representative  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet  on  earth,  embodied  for  the  time  l)eing  in  the  Khalif  of  Baghd^. 
Sir  II.  M.  Klliot,  placinji:  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Cunningham,  lias 
contested  this  inference.  (Elliot's  Muhammaihui  Historians  of  India,  152.)  I 
am  not  only  prepared  to  concede  the  fact  that  Muliammad-bin-8iim  uses  this  tenn 
in  connection  with  his  own  name  on  tlie  lowtr  Kanauj  coinb,  l>ut  I  can  supply 
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MASAUD. 

No.  20— (To  foUow  No.  LVIII.) 
Gold.     Weight       gr.— 3/r.  Bardoc  Elliot,  late  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Rev.  Obv. 


(^^ 


liiJl 


<0  c)j^  j(  dJ^j    I 


O^ lUjjUUl 


r 


'*^  c^j 


Obvcrgc  Margins.     Int.  illegible.    £xt  UBual  formula. 
Reverse  Margin  as  usual.    Surah,  ix.  33 ;  and  Izi.  9. 


No.  21. 


Gold.     Weight  57  gr.    Ghaznl.    ▲.  n.  428.     Unique.— Cohnd  Stacy. 


Rev. 


*1]1  ^.^Jj  ^ 


J^Aau^ 


.UJl 


Obv. 


'i\  A. 


jn 


;tX 


*.j  *_iJ) 


V  (^„^-^^ 


Obverse  Margin.     Int — 

,,        „  Ext.     XXX.  4, 5. 

Reverse  Margin.    Surah,  ix.  38,  and  Ixi.  0. 
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No.  22. 


Gold.    Weight  54  gr.    Ohaznl.    a.h.423.    Uniqae.— Co<<m^  SE«y. 


Rev. 


*1! 


4..JL 


'J 

1       > 


Obv. 


'   Sune  u  in  Nol  21. 


iz.  33,  and  IzL  9. 


Idrgini  m  in  Na  21. 


No.  28. 


Go:<i.    WeigiLt6&gr.    Gbazni.    a^  428.— CVoMf  Sr«y- 


1 1 


Obv. 


•      t 


'^  -^ 


;.  ..» 


. « 


>  •  • 


r  . 


'.    M    y    ^t I'    3 


c-^  ^. 


OrTHK  3£«rr 


.  I  •  •••   • 


r  1 


W  IXx 


Xa:«     Saiah,  ix.  S;'.  lad  UL  9. 
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No.  23  a. 
Mr.  Bardoe  Elliot  has  a  coin  of  this  type,  dated  Ghaznf,  A«n.  427. 


There  is  a  marked  modification  id  the  forms  of  the  letters  consti- 
tuting the  legends  of  these  coins  as  contrasted  with  the  stylo  of 
character  in  ordinary  use.  The  change  ^m  the  stiff  and  formal 
outlines  of  the  Knfic  in  No.  22,  to  the  more  flowing  Persian  writing 
in  No.  23,  is  most  striking,  and  possibly  illustrates  either  Masa6d*8 
own  Persian  predilections,  or  mayhap  the  decline  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Arabic  tongue,  somewhat  irregularly  used  as  the  Court  language. 
We  loam,  indeed,  from  Baihaki,  that  in  A.n.  422-3,  Masaiid*s  ministers 
had  some  difficulty  in  corresponding,  and  still  more  difficulty  in 
verbal  communication,  with  the  Court  of  Baghddd.^ 


No.  24— (No.  Ixi.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  888). 
Silrer.    Broken  Coin.    Balkh,  a.h.  (4)22.— Co/<m«/  Stacy. 


No.  26— (Variety  of  No.  LXVIL,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  840X 

Silver.    Weight  68  gr.—Cofonel  T,  Bush, 

Obverse  and  Reverse  trilinear  legends  as  in  the  original  type.  No.  67,  Old 
Series.    The  word  ^  replaces  the  a^jJ^  ftt  the  top  of  the  reverse  field,  and 

the  full  name  of  Jaium^  is  contracted  into  its  initial  a- 


No.  26— (To  follow  No.  LXXIV.,  Old  Series,  Joomal,  p.  342). 

In  classifying  Mr.  Masson's  ample  collection  of  the  coins  of  the 
kings  of  Ghazni,  I  was  necessarily  struck  wHh  the  entire  absence  of 
any  money  of  the  period  purporting  to  have  been  minted  at  the  ancient 
city  of  Kdbul.  This,  however,  seemed  to  be  6o  fiw  explained  by  the 
data  afforded  by  the  coins  themselves,  as  to  lead  me  to  infer  that 
Ferwan,  in  the  first  instance,  and  Ghazni,  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  Mohammedan  domination,  supplied  in  turn  the  monetary  wants 

1  See  also  remarks  apon  the  same  snbject  apropos  to  Coin  No.  XCYIII., 
Old  Series,  iz.  p.  868;  and  note,  p.  178,  infra;  also  Elliot,  Historians  of  India,  117; 
and  Kit4b  i  Yamlnl  (Reynolds),  p.  406. 
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o{  the  adjacent  country.^     In  addition  to  this,  it  appeared,  during  tbo 
course  of  the  en(]uiry  regarding  the  precise  locality  of  the  seat  of 
government  of   the   Hindu-  or,  as  the  early   Moslem   writers   haye 
designated  it,  the  Brahman  -dynasty,  that  the  sovereigns  of  this  race 
had  ceased  to  reside  at  the  old  capital  so  early  as  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  a.h.^     Whether  they  subsequently  returned  for 
a  brief  space,  or  merely  visited  the  revered  site  for  the  requisite  pur- 
poses of  inauguration  (which  the  canon  declared  could  not  rightly  bo 
eflected  elsewhere '')   we  need  not  now  pause  to  decide.     It  will- be 
sufficient  to  conclude  that  in  their  migrations  eastward,  they  carried 
with  them  the  conventional  dies  of  the   kingdom,  and  continued  to 
coin  money  after  the  same  stamp,  if  not  even  in  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  monarch   of  their  race*,   until   the  growing  power  of  the 
Mohammedans  drove  them  towards  the  Sutlege,  and  even  tbo  Labor 
coinage  yielded  to  Kulic  influences';  while  the  original  Bull  and  Horse- 
man device,  with  its  legends  in  the  loc>al  character,  took  refuge,  though 
hut  for  a  brief  season,  in  Delhi  and  Ajmir. 

The  novelties  I  am  about  to  describe,  however,  form  tbo  earliest 
specimens  extant  of  the  adaptation  by  the  Mohammeibins  of  the  local 
money  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  full  acceptance  of  the  prevailing 
idolatrous  symbols, — a  concession  they  were  seemingly  unwilling  to 
make  in  tlie  first  instance,  when  they  adopted  only  the  weights  and 
standard  of  the  currency  of  Kabul,  in  the  issues  from  the  Ferwan  mint". 
The  new  pieces  will  be  seen  to  have  been  produced  from  designs  but 
little  changed  from  the  earlier  style  of  the  money  of  the  Brahman 

kings,  and  retain  the  dynastic^  title  of  ^\   ^TT'tT   ^^>  "Sri  Samantsi 

'  .lour.,  ix.  i>.  282.  -  Jour.,  p.  286. 

'  .lour.,  ix.  p.  284,  foot  note. 

'  Coins  of  tl^c  Kings  of  Ktibul.  Jour.  R.A.S.,  ix.  177-  ^  Journal,  ix.  349. 

''  Journal,  ix.  p.  :}03.  Coius  2,  &c.  .See  also  general  remarks  on  the  subject, 
]).  2SH,  ibid. 

7  As  I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  review  the  dynastic  bearing  of  this  name  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  another  title  ou  one  of  the  numerous  offshoots  from 
the  standard  type  of  coin,  I  may  as  well  extract  my  observations  on  the  subject: — 

*•  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more  exclusively  HinUu  novelties  in  this  sec- 
tion of  numismatics  that  I  can  usefully  refer  to;  but,  before  I  leave  the  subject,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  some  observations  in  reference  to  an  original  suggestion 

of  my  own,  that  the   ^|    "^"JTl^t    on  the  reverse  of  the  immediately  succeeding 

Moslem  coins,  was  desij^ned  to  c<invey  the  title  of  the  spiritual  representative  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet  on  earth,  embodied  for  the  time  being  in  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad. 
Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Cunningham,  has 
contested  this  iiuerence.  (Elliot's  Muhammadan  llistoriaus  of  ludia,  152.)  I 
am  not  only  pre)>ared  to  concede  the  fact  that  Muhammad-bin-Sam  uses  this  torm 
in  connection  with   hU  own  name  on  the  lower  Kanauj  coins,  }iut  I  can  supply 
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Deva"  on  the  obversp,  over  the  figure  of  the  recumbent  bull ;  while 
on  the  reverse,  in  front  of  the  horseman,  are  introduced,  in  Kutic 
letters,  the  names  severally  of  Muhammad  and  MasjiCid.  I  have 
reserved  the  more  extended  notice  of  the  sole  exemplar  of  this  mintage 
pertaining  to  the  former  sultan,  which  is  in  ba<l  preservation,  till  I 
could  illustrate  it  by  the  more  perfect  t^pecimen  bearing  the  name  of 
his  brother  and  successor,  a  wood-cut  of  the  reverse 
<»f  which  I  now  insert.  Both  these  coins  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Bayley,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 
The  cut  as  it  now  appears  was  engraved  for  Mr. 
Austin's  edition  of  Prinsep's  Essays*,  and  has  been 
obligingly  placed  at  my  disposal  for  use  on  the  presont 
occasion. 

Having  exhausted  the  newly  discovered  coins  of  Maraud,  I  follow 

further  iudeiK>ndent  evidcuce,  that  my  opponcutu  could  not  then  cite  ni;aiust  roe,  iu 
tlur  assocuitioD  of  this  title  with  the  naiiies  of  the  early  Sultdns  of  Dihli  in  the 
Puluni  Inbcriptiou  (a.  1333,  Vikram^ditya) ;  but  on  the  other  hand.  I  can  claim  a 
still  more  definitive  support  in  an  item  of  testimony  contributed  by  the  consecutive 

buite  of  the  si'lfsame  fabric  of  coins,  where  the  "^^t^t   i»  replaced  by  the  word 

tj^lljj— Khalifa,     /.s  f:ir  as  I   liave  yet  been  able  to  a*vcertain,  this  transition 

first  lakes  place  on  the  money  of  *Alli-ud-<lin  Masa'ud  (039-G44  a.h.):  luid  here 
;i;;ain  I  can  afford,  in  all  frankness,  to  cite  further  diitn  that  may  eventually  bear 

agaiiiat  myself,  in  recording;  that  thi.s  reverse  of    ^(    t|f«|  (Xfi    ifl    combined    in 

other  cases  with  a  broken  obverse  legend  of  ...  .    ''^I^il^j'wi*!    ■  ••  •  which, 

being  interpreted  to  stand  for  the      ,^^.#*^^    _^«^    of  the  Arabic  Hystem,  may 

either  be  accepted  as  the  Sanscrit  counterpart  legend  of  Altainsh^s  anonymous  coins 
in  the  rersian  character,  or  be  converted  into  a  i>o88iblc  argument  against  my 
theory,  if  supposed  to  represent  the  independent  spiritual  supn^macy  cliumed  by 
subrtei{uent  Sultdns  of  Dihli ;  which  hiHt  aKsignment,  however,  will  tMrarcely  carry 
weiijht  in  the  present   state  of  our  knowledge.     As  regards  the  difticulty  raised 

re»|»ecting  the  conventional  acceptance  of  the    ^\     9j#i«ft    ^^   "^  the  coins  an 

an  hi.storical,  rather  than  au  individually  titular,  impreRS,  I  have  always  been  fully 
prepared  to  recogni»c  the  linguistic  value  of  the  wonl  iiamarUa,  and  yet  claim  to 
ntain  the  Sri  Sanianta-<leva — whi.h  comes  down  to  \^h,  in  numismatic  sequence,  in 
ilie  place  of  honour  on  so  many  mint  iHSUCB  —  n»  an  independent  name  or  title,  to 
\\  hieh  some  (special  prirstige  attached,  rather  than  to  h)ok  upon  it  as  an  ordinary 
pretix  to  tht*  designation  of  each  potentate  upon  whose  money  it  appears.  And 
^uoli  a  d(H.*ision,  in  ]^mllel  apposition  to  th<-  suecfH-iion  of  the  titles  of  Srf  Hamira 
and  Khalifa  juMt  noticed,  would  wNin^to  be  strikingly  c«>nfinned  by  the  i-vplacc- 
nunt  of  this  same  h-gend  of  Sri  Sainanta-deva,  on  tiie  local  coins  of  Chlihad-deva, 
by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Moslem  suzerain  to  whom  that  laja  had  eventually  to 
c«.»n«'ede  allegiance.*'— rrinsij)'&  l->f«i4\^  .lolm  Miiriay.  L«  iido:i,  l^Tifi  i.  332. 
'   Kxentualiy  published  under  thi*  :iu>pices  of  Mr.  Murr.<y. 
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the  iirrangcmcnt  itclnptol  in  the  cnsc  of  Mabmfid,  and  append,  in 
further  illustiution  of  tlio  reign  of  tlie  former,  the  incomplete  inscrip- 
tion from  the  solilary  metropolitan  mooument  associated  with  his 
name,  that  a))|)car8  to  h:ivc  i'K(.-apc<l  tUo  oxtenninating  vengeance  of 
A'la  ud  di'1  Jcliiinaoz'. 


On   Ihix   iiFCAHion — thanks  to  Mr.  Vergusson'a   liberality — I  am 
onablihi  to  intrixlnce  an  exact  sketcli  of  the  picturesque  minaret  upCQ 
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whose  surfiice  the  Knfic  legend  is  raised— an  engraving,  it  may  be 
added,  which  is  further  valuable,  as  being  the  only  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation we  have  of  any  of  the  buildings  in  or  around  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  family  of  Subuktagin. 

Mr.  FerguBson  gives  the  following  note  on  these  boildingB:— ^'Two  minarets 
still  adorn  the  plain  outside  the  city,  and  form,  if  not  the  most  striking,  at  least 
the  most  prominent  of  the  ruins  of  that  city.  Neither  of  them  were  ever  attached 
to  any  mosques ;  they  arc,  indeed,  pillars  of  victory,  or  Jaya  Sthambatf  like  those 
in  India.  •  •  •  The  lower  part  of  these  towers  is  of  a  star-like  form,  the 
plan  being  apparently  that  of  two  squares  placed  diagonally  the  one  over  the  other; 
the  upper  part,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140  feet  from  the  ground,  is  circular, 
both  are  of  brickwork,  crowned  with  ornaments  of  terra-cotta  of  extreme  elabora- 
tion and  beauty,  and  retaining  its  sharpness  to  the  present  day.** — Handbook, 
i.  414. 


Inscription  No,  4. 


'^Copy  in   the  Suls   character  of  the  Kufic  Inscription  on   the 
Minaret  nearest  the  town  of  Ghazni." 

^^\   L^\3j  CJJU   ZX\   ^^\   iXU^  ^^^^   ^^^\  ji^\ 


TramiaHon, 

*'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  most  mereiful,  (erected)  by  order  of  the  Mighty 
SulUUi,  the  Malik  of  IslAm,  the  Standard  of  Dominion  and  Wealth,  the  Aagast 
Masa<id,  Son  of  the  Supporter  of  the  State,  Mahmdd,  Father  of  IbrtUifm,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  Amfr  of  Moslems,  the  Right  Arm  of  Dominion,  the  Trustee  of  the 
Faith,  the  Master  of  the  Necks  of  Nations,  the  Noble  and  Imperial  SultAn,  Lord 
of  the  Countries  of  Arabia  and  Persia.  May  the  Great  GU>d  perpetuate  his  thitme 
and  kingdom ;  commemorated  be  his  beneficence.  Bfay  God  forgive  the  sins  of 
himself,  his  parents,  and  of  all  Moslems.*** J. A.S.B.,  xxii.  77,  78. 
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IBRAHIM. 


No.  29— (,To  follow  No.  CIX.,  Old  Series,  JonnuU,  p.  858). 


surer.     Weight  48  fp.—Colond  Stacy. 

Rev. 


Obv. 


^uu 


J1  i( 


AJtlSo^:! 


jlU^ 


b  ^1511 


Margins  illegible. 


No.  S0-O'*riety  of  No.  CXIV.,  Old  Series,  p.  860). 
Sstrvr,     Weiirhi  i9  gr.— (VohW  7*.  Bu^ 

Koxxrs^?       Vwial  trpe  of  No.  116,  0.  S. 


J^^J 


No.  81— (Variety  of  No.  CXX.,  p.  862). 
^:trr     Weight  ?5  gr.— ro/oN«/  T.  5im4. 

Ko  orw  a9  in  No.  120,  0.  S.  ^     \ 


Nv\  Si  -vTo  follow  CXX VII.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  965). 
J^iltvT     Siw  1  J.     Weight  9  gr.— 3f(M*on  Collection,  JSJM. 
Obvtpiw,    The  Kalimah,  in  three  lines. 
Kev^rtc.      ^^\       ^"iS        ^UaUl 
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Xo.  JJ3. 

Silver.    Size  1.     Weight  5  gr.— J/rtMuu  {EJ.IL) 
Obverse  as  No.  d2.     (No  margin.) 
Bevcrae.     .^AJb^f        ^^Ji^  j>Jo        CJJ^« 
Mai^gnn  illcflriblc. 


MASAUD  III. 


No.  34  -(Variety  of  No.  CXXXIV.,  Old  Scries,  Journal,  p.  867). 


Silver  and  Copper  mixed.     Weight      gr.— 3/a«ofi(JB'./.2r.) 


Rev. 


Obv. 


y 

fc)*^  (III  ^ 

Obverse  Margin  filled  in  with  triangular  pointa. 
Reverse.    No  margin. 

N.B.— The  third  line  in  the  Reverse  legend  is  only  partially  legible. 


No.  85— (To  follow  No.  CXXXVl.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  868). 

Silver.    Size  1}.    Weight  5  gr.—JTaMOii  (&/./r.) 
Obverse.    The  Kalimah,  in  three  lines, 
llererse.    J^Um^       ^Jicjtf       ^^ILLJt 
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IBRAHIM. 


No.  29— (To  follow  No.  CIX.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  358). 


Silrer.    Weight  48  gr,— Colonel  Stacy. 

Rev. 


O        (^       o 


ci 1^ 11 


Ujj^\ 


r-:^-v^ 


Obv. 


jj^  %  t, 


jn 


^.  Ci 


3 

m 


^J^ 


Margins  illegible. 


No.  80— (Variety  of  No.  CXIV.,  Old  Scries,  p.  860). 
Silver.    Weight  29  gr.—Colond  T.  Bush, 

Obverse.       (^i^ji^     a3j J^lt  ^^juaj      <dil  J^^     J^A^U 
Reverse.      Usual  type  of  No.  116,  0.  S. 


No.  81— (Variety  of  No.  CXX.,  p.  862). 


Silver.    Weight  85  gr.^Colonel  T,  Bush, 


Jid^j 


Obverse.    aUI^U  ^jJiJl    d^\  ^jy^j  X4Jg\^    M\)'i\  ^\'i  ^\J 


CJ 


Reverse  as  in  No.  120,  0.  S. 


t  r 


L-^\ 


*\\ 


No.  82— (To  follow  CXXVII.,  Old  Series,  Journal,  p.  865). 


Silver.    Sixe  IJ.     Weight  9  gr.— 3fa«o»  Collection,  £.IM. 
Obverse.    The  Kalimah,  in  three  lines. 
Reverse,      f^ji^      /i^  ^^ 


^^UaUl 
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Tratislation, 


'*  It  is  related  that  when  Yamin-nd-dowlah  occupied  the  throne 
and  the  vigour  of  his  Government  extended  over  many  countries,  and 
the  rij^uur  of  his  administration  reached  idolaters  and  their  temples;  the 
cunning  men  of  Hind  exercised  their  ingenuity,  and  devised  a  scheme 
(of  docepti(m).  First,  they  put  forth  a  dirham  of  just  standard  and 
full  (intrinsic)  value ;  when,  after  some  time,  this  coinage^  obtained 
free  circulation,  merchants  came  from  Muhammadan  countries  and 
bought  it  up,  uud  carried  it  into  Khoras^n^  When  the  schemers  saw 
that  the  currency  was  firmly  established  and  readily  received  by  all — 
then,  by  de^'recs,  they  debased  the  standard  ;  the  merchants  (still) 
continued  to  trade  in  the  silver,  without  being  aware  of  the  (existence 
or;  extent  of  the  depreciation.  From  all  parts  they  brought  gold  and 
silver  to  Hindustan,  and,  in  return,  obtained^  copper  and  brass  j  and 
in  this  way  a  largo  amount  of  the  wealth  of  the  Muhammadans  was 
drawn  to  Hindustan.  When  the  evil  extended  beyond  bounds,  and 
A'la-ud-dowlah  sat  on  the  throne,  he  turned  his  attention  towards  its 
correction,  and  took  counsel  with  bis  nobles^  as  to  the  means  whereby 
it  was  to  be  remedied.  They  all  advisod  that  the  debased  money 
should  be  called  in,  and  the  amount  replaced  by  legitimate  coin. 
A'la-ud-dowlah  acconlingly  ordered  that  they  should  issue  millions 
of  dirhams"  from  his  treasury  and  take  them  to  the  mint,  to  be 
expended  in  the  relief  of  'the  servants  of  the  Lord*  (the  Moslems), 
so  that  his  own  good  name  might  be  diffused  over  all  parts  of  the 
world'." 

(without  daU'),  once  in  tho  library  of  Ranjft  Sing;  and,  3rt1,  an  old  large-paper 
copy,  tho  property  of  H.  T.  Prinst^p.  Esq. 

>  AjLx^-    is  the  word  ascd  in  my  MS.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  in  either 

Sir  H.  M.  Elliotts  copy  or  that  of  Mr.  II.  T.  Prinnep.  The  Jital  or  Chital  is  a 
meaBurc  of  value  of  Bi)ecial  currency  in  the  Dclhf  series,  at  which  capital  oar 
author  wrot('  duriug  the  reign  of  Altamsh  (a.h.  607— 633).  See  remarks  on 
''  JitnlH,**  in  my  '*  Supplementary  Contributions  to  the  Coins  of  the  Path^n  Sultdna 
of  Ilindustiin.**  printed  at  Delhi  in  18dl,  p.  30,  and  Reprint  in  the  London 
"Numismatic  Chronicle,"  vol.  xv.  p.  154. 

•  The  text  in  my  copy  of  "  J4mi'  al  IlikayAt'*  its :  - 

Tlie  passage  is  not  so  fully  given  in  Mr.  Prinscp's  MS.  *^*^A  i  <^ 

'  The  exact  words  UHcd  are  AJJjj^   .  ^«    \\j   u>«  •  %  LJ**^  9 

^  In  my  MS.,  "the  merch  mts**  are  the  anthorities  stated  to  have  been  con* 
suUimI  on  this  occasion. 

'  An  imaginary  8um  ;  the  original  expression  is   irJb  ii'Jb  iUJl^ 

*  I  have  alrcMtly  partially  illustrated,  from  the  statements  of  Indian  authors. 
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uf  tlic  adjacent  country.^  In  a<ldition  to  this,  it  appeared,  during  tbo 
course  of  the  enquiry  regarding  the  precise  locality  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Hindu  — or,  as  the  early  Moslem  writers  have 
designated  it,  the  Brahman  —dynasty,  that  the  sovereigns  of  this  race 
had  ceased  to  reside  at  the  old  capital  so  early  as  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  a.h.^  Whether  they  subsequently  returned  for 
a  brief  S2)ace,  or  merely  visited  the  revered  site  for  the  requisite  pur- 
poses of  inauguration  (which  the  canon  declared  could  not  rightly  bo 
effected  elsewhere^)  we  need  not  now  pause  to  decide.  It  will*  be 
sufficient  to  conclude  that  in  their  migrations  eastward,  they  carried 
with  them  the  conventional  dies  of  the  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
coin  money  after  the  same  stamp,  if  not  even  in  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  monarch  of  their  race*,  until  the  growing  power  of  the 
Mohammedans  drove  them  towards  the  Sutlege,  and  even  the  Labor 
coinage  yielded  to  Kufic  influences';  while  the  original  Bull  and  Horse- 
man device,  with  its  legends  in  the  loc4il  character,  took  refuge,  though 
but  for  a  brief  season,  in  Delhi  and  Ajmir. 

The  novelties  I  am  about  to  describe,  however,  form  tho  earliest 
specimens  extant  of  the  adaptation  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  local 
money  of  the  Hindus,  in  the  full  acceptance  of  the  prevailing 
idolatrous  symbols, — a  concession  they  were  seemingly  unwilling  to 
make  in  the  first  instance,  when  they  adopted  only  the  weights  and 
stiindard  of  the  currency  of  Kabul,  in  the  issues  from  tho  Ferwan  mint*. 
The  new  pieces  will  be  seen  to  have  been  produced  from  designs  but 
little  changed  from  the  earlier  style  of  the  money  of  tho  Brahman 

kings,  and  retain  the  dynastic'  title  of  ^   ^^«rf   '^^f  "Sri  Samanta 

'  Jour.,  ix.  ji.  282.  *  Juur.,  p.  280. 

*  Jour.,  ix.  p.  284,  loot  note. 

>  Coius  of  tl^c  Kings  of  Kubul,  Jour.  U.A.S.,  ix.  177-  **  Journal,  ix.  34!^. 

"  Journal,  ix.  p.  303.  Coins  2,  &c.  See  also  general  remarks  on  the  subject, 
p.  2H8,  ibid. 

7  As  I  Iiave  lately  had  occasion  to  review  the  dynastic  bearing  of  this  namo  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  another  title  on  one  of  the  numerous  offshoots  from 
the  standard  type  of  coin,  I  may  as  well  extract  my  observations  on  tlio  subject: — 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  more  exclusively  HinUti  novelties  in  this  sec- 
tion of  numismatics  th;it  I  can  usefully  rtrfer  to;  but,  before  I  leave  the  subject,  I 
may  bo  iH>rniitted  to  make  some  observations  in  ri'ference  to  an  original  suggestion 

of  my  own,  that  tho   ^J    lj#i||<^  I    on  the  n'vorm*  of  the  immediately  succciHling 

Moslem  coins,  was  designe<I  to  convey  the  title  of  the  spiritual  represi*ntativc  of  tho 
Arabian  Prophet  on  earth,  emhodied  for  the  time  being  in  tho  Khalif  of  Bagh<Idd. 
Sir  II.  M.  KUiot,  placing  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Cunningham,  has 
contesti'd  this  inference.  ( KliiotV  MuhammaiUin  lli^ttorians  of  India,  152.)  I 
.\ni  not  only  prepared  to  concede  the  fact  that  ^luhammad-bin-Sam  uses  this  tomi 
in  connection   with  his  own  name  on  the  lower  Kanauj  coins,  but  I  can  supply 
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BAHRAM  SHAh.' 


No.  39.— {To  follow  No.  CXLVI.,  Old  Seriee,  JounuU,  vol.  ix.  p.  871.) 
Silver.    Size  l^.    Weight  7  gr.  (damaged  coin),— Jfawtw  {E.  I.  H,) 


Obverse. 
Reverse, 


Ornamental  Margins. 


^^ILUl 


^  I  do  not  definitively  assign  the  coin  from  which  the  subjoined  legends  are 
taken  to  Hahr&m  Sli&li,  for  several  reasons,  without,  however,  having  much  doubt 
of  its  having  issued  from  his  mint.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  legends  are  very  im- 
perfect The  first  title  of  J3a  jjl  ^*J^.  ^  most  crudely  formed;  the  second* 
,^J^\^\  is  not  used  on  his  other  coins;  and,  finally,  his  name  is  only  conjecturally 

deciphered. 

As  regards  tlie  obverse  surface,  the  designation  of  the  Khalif  creates  no  diffi- 
culty, but  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Sanjar,  while  suggesting  a  grave  doubt  as  to 
the  due  attribution  of  this  piece,  in  itself  constitutes  its  interest  in  the  questi<m  it 
gives  rise  to,  as  to  whether  it  may  not  have  been  struck  during  a  period  when 
Bahr&m  had  temporarily  failed  in  his  allegiance  to  that  potentate. 

No.  39  a. 


Silver.     Weight       gr. — Ma«son  (E.l.H.) 

Rkv. 


.J 


Obv. 


-  > 


ir'. 


mmm»tij 


Mugins  filled  in  with  doU. 
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the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  cnee  of  M&hmtid,  and  append,  in 
farther  illustration  of  the  reign  of  the  fonner,  tho  incomplete  inscrip- 
tion from  the  eolitary  metropolitan  monutnent  associated  with  his 
name,  that  appears  to  hiive  cscapcil  the  oxtenninating  vengeaoce  of 
A'ta  ud  din  Jehdnsoz'. 


On   this  occasion — thanks  to  Mr    t  orgnsson's  liberality — 1  am 
ouablcd  to  introduce  an  exact  sketch  of  the  pictarcsquo  minaret  upon 

'  8ro  iif/ni,  under  tlic  Gborl  djmMly. 
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Kiugs. 

Mint  Cities. 

Mahmud 

Karminia 

Mahmudsar 

Muhaniinad 

Wawalin 

Juzjaii  . . 

Masaud 

Balkh    .. 

Ghazni 

Nishapiir 

AVaxvalin  (?) 

Modud 

Obazni .  . 

Labor  , . 

Abd  ul  llashid . . 

Gbazui  . 

Labor  . . 

Fanikhzad 

Gbnziii . . 

Ibrahim 

liahor   .  . 

Masaud  III. 

(Glinzni) 

Dates. 
A.H.  389,  Frajhn. 
A.H.  412,  No.  42,  and  Nos.  11, 

12,N.S.;  419,No8.13,14,N.S. 
A.ii,  411,  No.  17,  N.S. 
A.H.  414,  No.  18,  N.S. 
A.H.  428,  No.  63. 
A.II.  423,  Nos.  21  and  22,  N.S.; 

428,  No.  23,  N.S. 
A.H.  422,  No.  58  ;  431,  No.  59. 
A.H,  ?  No.  64. 
A.H.  433,  No.  77;  434,  No.  82, 

and  No.  27, N.S. ;  435,  No.  78. 
A.H.  ?  No.  92. 
A.H.  440,  No.  93;  441,  No.  94; 

442,  No.  95. 
A.H.  P  No.  28,  N.S. 
A.H.  450,  No.  101. 
A.H.  ?  No.  129. 
A.H.  494,  No.  134. 


With  a  view  to  consistency,  I  have  retained  in  the  above  Table 
the  old  arrangement  of  the  mint-cities,  the  relative  positions  of  which 
were  determined,  in  the  original  classification  of  the  numismatic  series, 
without  reference  tu  geographical  grouping,  being  made  simply  to 
follow  the  order  in  which  they  chanced  to  occur  in  the  general  sequence 
of  the  coins,  while  the  subsequent  additions  from  external  sources 
were  necessarily  inserted  in  the  summary  recapitulation^  with  even 
less  regard  to  their  appropriate  places  in  the  list. 

The  following  eleven  localities  up  to  that  time  deciphered  wore 
distributed  as  follows: — A  Balkh,  B  Ferwdn,  C  Ghazni,  D  Hirdt, 
E  Ldh(>r,  F  Nishiipiir,  Q  Sejistan,  H  Wtiw^Iin,  I  Anderdbah, 
J   Bukhdrd,    K   Karniinia. 

To  these  may  now  be  added  the  dubious  reading  and  unascertained 
site  represented  on  the  Hindi  coins  of  Mahmud  (L).  and  the  more 
positive  decipherment  of  Juzjan  (M). 

I  proceed  to  notice  such  new  developments  of  the  early  geography 
of  the  first  series  as  the  labours  of  modem  enquirers  may  have  brought 
to  light  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  my  previous  essay,  con- 
cluding with  a  brief  survey  of  the  information  bearing  uiK)n  the 
province  represented  by  the  new  mint-mark  of  Juzjan. 

*  .loumal,  ix.  p.  376. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY. 

B  Fmvdn,  as  it  is  written,  or  Parwdn,  as  it  is  indigenoasly  pro- 
iiouiiccil.  -  In  a(l<liti()n  to  the  copious  references  by  writers  of  variona 
cpoclis  cinl)0(li(.'(l  ill  the  note  at  p.  297,  vol.  ix.,  J.R.A.S.,  it  may  be 
intorcstini;  to  coiiiplotc  the  more  ancient  notices  of  this  town  as  traced 
by  M.  St.  iMartin,  from  the  data  aflfonleJ  by  Ptolemy. 

"  Nous  n  trouvons  iei  Kapisa,  et  Kaboura  (appeldc  aussi  Ortospana)  qui  nons 
noiit  (Irjit  oonnuos.  rnnni  Ich  autres  localities  ^uum^r^es,  il  en  est  encore  uq  certain 
noiiibn'  ({uo  nous  pouvons  idoiitificr  <l*unc  manicrc  au  moins  trte-probable,  grAce 
nux  (li'tails  que  Ich  rccrntcs  explorations  Anglaises  nous  ont  procure  8ur  la  topo- 
graphic (1(>  cc  canton.  Wa^tntaiufj  au  pied  nicmc  du  Paropanisus,  et  dana  la  partie 
la  plus  Imutc  du  pays  vers  le  nord,  est  indubitablemcnt  Parouan,  k  la  tete  de  la 
vallcc  dc  IN'udjcliir,  non  loin  do  la  passe  do  Kht^vak,  qui  d^ouche  au  nord  sur  la 
vallce  ir.Vnderab.  Au-dessous  de  Parouan.  dans  la  meme  valine,  un  lieu  du  nom 
il(«  /faziinik\  oil  il  y  a  des  vestiges  d^antiquite',  nous  indique  le  site  de  Barzaura^ 
U^tft^aiiui.  Nous  rctrouvons  egalenicnt  Ma^opni-a  dans  Farvan,  lien  notable  da 
nuMuc  Clinton,  nituo  d.-iiis  le  liouab  que  forment  les  rivieres  de  Pendjchir  et  de 
( lliourbcuil,  et  i(iii  donnc  son  noni  h  unc  des  passes  de  PHindou-koh.  Parwan,  comme 
llii/.irak.  ^arde  les  traces  d*un  site  ancieii.*'  Ktude  sur  la  Ge'ographie  Grecque  et 
Latiuc  dc  I'Indc,  Paris  (Mir^H)  p.  fi?. 

Por  later  notices  of  this  hite,  s(»c  also  Kdnun-i-Masaudf  Jjw  /)•'  Liy3ii 
and  Mm  Mntoutah.  Paris  edit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  87. 

H  U'tiu'dhn. — In  niy  earlier  paper  I  had  assembled  under  one 
\''v\v  a  MMi<'s  of  rxtrurts  illustrative  of  the  nomenclature  and  true 
posiiiou  of  (his  mint.  Though  in  <lef'iult  of  any  very  definite  ortho- 
i^niphy  (111  tho  iIhmi  available  coins,  added  to  the  discrepancies  to  be 
deleeteil  in  tlio  niothod  of  expressing  the  name  in  the  geographical 
MSS.  of  I  ho  p<Miod,  1  was  couipelle<i  to  leave  the  determination  of 
I  ho  Nito  a  soiiiowhut  open  question,  and  even  to  offer  for  considera- 
tion two  altornativo  roa<ling.s  and  attributions,  which  had  other  data 
to  loconnuoud  thoni. 

The  xNiitinu  on  coin  No.  17,  N.  S.  now  enables  me  to  revert  with 
ntoro  rituliilonco  to  the  identitiration  first  proposed,  and  in  spite  of 
htill  oM'.rmj;:  \Miiatious  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  on  the  different 
piiso',  to  a  .oii;i!t>  it  with  ,j<j^,  „ — the  favourite  orthography  in  the 
inoMt  auth»  nlic  MSS  '     aii<l  whirh  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  city  of 

'    I'lio  l.uKuow    AnbU^tt-ul-bilad  has  transformed  this  name  into   _Jol«  !•      See 
\  .«!     Vodo-ou^  paper.  Jour    A**  Su'.  lion^al,  xxii.  p.  ir»2. 
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some  iiiii>ortaiice,  not  far  removed  from  the  position  of  the  inodern 
Kuiiduz^  which,  in  the  process  of  time  and  intermediate  changes 
of  site,  may  be  assumed  to  have  eventually  replaced  the  older  city  as 
the  district  metropolis. 

L  Mixhmmhar. — The  reading  of  the  name  of  this  mint  as  ^  Jy4^w« 

is  so  purelyconjectural,  thati  refrain  from  speculating  at  any  length  upon 
its  correctness,  further  than  paut^ing  a  moment  to  justify  the  proposed 
termination,  which,  though  unusual,  is  not  hy  any  means  improbable ; 
as  instances  occur  of  a  somewhat  similar  combination  in  the  earlier 
nomenclature  of  a  town  not  very  distantly  removed  from  the  possible 
site  here  indicated,  where  the  capital  of  Karmdn  is  defined  in  the  old 

Pchlvi  as  J^JY^itJa  —  j^Vc^.     It  is  true  that  this  form  alternates 

with  Y^-0)  ==  j^<^^  vx*^^^  =  u^^/»  ^"^  t^tyr'^i^ 

ci^NAi'Lci^  (as  it  is  dubiously  figured),  but  I  suppose  the  meaning  of 
the  throe  lea<ling  terms  to  be  identical,  as  referring  to  the  provincial 
capital,  to  the  first  of  which  the  more  definite  addition  of  ^  would 
scarcely  be  inappropriate.   See  Jour,  R.A.S.,  xiii.  404,  PI.  i. 

M  Jiizjdn, — The  mint  which  figures  under  the  Arabic  form  of  the 

name  of  ^o^^ jt^'  indicates  the  then  capital  of  the  subdivision  of  the 
province  of  Khorasdn,  known  locally  as  ,}^\S  or  ^^\S*  The  desig- 
nation is  familiar  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  early  Arab  conquest',  when 

*  See  note  upon  KunUuz.  M.  St.  Martin,  Mem.  Analytiqac  (Hiouen  Thaang)^ 
ii.  p.  28A.  Major  Cunningham  identifies  the  0-li-ni  of  Ilucn  Thsan;;  with  the 
Valin  of  the  Arob  geographers  (J.A.S.R.,  xvii.  54).  M.  St.  Martin  is  not  satis* 
fied  with  the  conclusiveness  of  this  aHsigiiment  (Mem.  Anal.,  p.  420). 

'  See  Journal   R.  A.  S.,  xii.  p.  299.      Tabari  here  notices  it  in  associatioD 

with  Mervalrdd  and  T&lakiln.    It  is  indifferently  written  as  ,^\^\S  or    .,UI^«a^« 

The  government  is  also  prominently  mentioned  by  the  same  author  so  early  as 
A.H.  31  (a.d.  (i5]-2.)  on  A*bdullah  bin  A'mar*s  reconquest,  when  the  new  distriba- 
tion  of  A'mar*s  lieutenancies  on  this  occasion  is  detailed  as  follows : — 

Iluen  Thsang.  who  visited  these  countries  at  a  still  earlier  period  (Circfi, 
AD.  630.)  refers  to  the  province  of  Jiizjan;  though  the  details  aud  particulars  of 
its  then  existing  government  furnished  to  his  biographers  have  not  been  preserved 
to  us,  the  following  is  M.  St.  Martinis  note  on  the  sdbjcct : — 

'^  Pendant  son  sejour  &  Dalkh,  Hiouen  Thsang  vit  arrivcr  plusieurs  personages 
euvovcH  par  Ics  rois  dc  Joui-mo-tho  ct  dc  Hou-chi-kion,  pour  obtenir  de  lui  cpril 
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the  dependency  seems  to  hare  been  held  in  higher  consideration  than  it 
retained  in  after  times.     I  now  recognise  its  denomination  in  the  Pehlvi 

form  of  W^<J(14  =  ^lLl^>  which  occurs  on  the  coins  of  U'baidullah 
bin  Zidd  of  the  year  a  ii.  63^  The  Arab  geographers  of  proximate 
date  to  the  Ghaznavi  dynasty  refer  only  irregularly  to  the  locality, 
but  from  their  statements  we  gather  the  names  of  the  principal  towns, 
which  sufficiently  determine  the  general  position  of  the  province.  Of 
the  leading  cities  the  modern  maps  still  display  the  representatives 
of  Maimunah  and  Shibberg^n,  and  the  ancient  positions  of  Talakdn 
and  Fdridb  are  sufficiently  determined  ;  the  smaller  urban  subdivisions 
are  more  difficult  to  define.  Albiriini's  list  embraces  the  following 
lociilities,  to  which  I  have  appended  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  as 
given,  under  the  Arab  system,  in  the  text  of  his  Kdniin.' 

1.  J^'^A   Ji  Ju<^\        (34'  30'  —  88^  40'). 

2.  ^Ui'dji  (34"^  5y  —  HS^  25'). 

3.  (^\j  ,U!\  (3G'  45'  — -  89°  20'). 

4.  Jj^_  y»  ,  .GujJ.1  '  (36-'  5'  —  80"  Stf). 

Tint  k  leur  cour.  II  se  rendit,  quoit^uc  k  regret,  k  ces  invitations  honorables,  et  ce 
fut  pour  lui  une  occasion  de  recueiller  sur  ces  pays  des  renseignemcnts  qa*il  a 
consign^  dans  scs  M^moires  (Hoe'i-li  Ics  a  supprimcs^.  Joui-mo-tho  ^tait  un  petit 
pays  .  .  .  situd  dans  la  montagne.  vers  le  sud-ouest  de  Faikh ;  Hou-chi-kien, 
^tat  boaucoup  plus  important  (r>00  li  de  Test  a  Touest,  1000  li  du  sud  au  uord), 
tftait  au  sud-ouest  de  Joui-mo*tho.     .     .     . 

"  Ilou-chi-kien  nous  parait  <Icvoir  se  rapporter  au  district  dc  DjouzdjAn  (nom 
que  les  Persans  prononcent  aussi  Djouzkan),  entrc  Balkli  et  le  district  de  Merou-er- 
rodd.  On  pent  voir  Ics  ^claireisscments  instructifs  que  Silvcstre  dc  Sacy  a  donntfs 
Bur  le  nom  ct  la  situation  de  ce  district  dans  sou  *  Mdmoire  sur  deux  provinces  de 
la  Perse  orientale.*  (Tire  des  Mines  d*Orient  ct  reproduit  dans  les  Annalcs  dea 
Voyages,  1813).  Nous  ne  tronvons  ni  dans  Ics  auteurs  Musulinans,  ui  daus  les 
sources  plus  modernes,  aucuno  indication  qui  nous  puisso  fournir  la  synonymie  du 
nom  de  Joui-mo-tlio."— St.  Martin,  AUui.  Analytique;  Hiouen  Tlisan^,  ii.  289. 
See  also  Histoire  de  la  vie  dc  Hiouen  Thi>ang  (Stanislas  .Tuiien).  Paris,  iHtK*),  p.  67. 

*  See  Coin  No.  14,  p.  291,  vol.  xii.  J.  R.  A.  S. ;  and  also  mint  No.  G5,  p.  404, 
and  Plato  I.  No.  i<.  Vol.  xiii. 

'  These  figures  with  all  their  imperfections  should  bo  reasonably  valid  inter  *c, 
I  may  note  that  Mervnlrud  is  placed  in  34'  .10'— flf?'  40' ;  Uimfiin  in  34*'  65'— 
92"  50';  and  Balkh  in  .3««  4r-9r  5'. 

'  The  Mfn(sid  ul  Ittila  has -the  following  note  on  Juzjdii: — 


Mi 
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5.  Jij)*^^  (■»«"'  ■*•'  —  ao"  5'). 

«i.    ^,U-;4anJl  <U-3*,_JUJ<  [AnUr?]  (34    .5'  —  JtO^  S.V). 
7.    ..jilx-  (3.5    45'  —  92"  40'). 

Tlie  AehkiU-ul-bilud^  and  Edrisi  omit  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  are  held 
to  pertain  to  Khormsan,  and  add  the  following  in  detail : — 

10.  '.,1^  (K,lrisi  .'^) 

11.  .,Uj  (K.lri8i    .,'w.,)' 

Colonel  Anderson*8  tninulation  of  the  Ask^l-ul-bildd  supplies  a  few 
particulars  reganling  the  several  cities  : — 

"Of  these  Anbiir  is  the  largest,  being  more  extensive  than  Merval- 
rCid ;  it  is  the  re^^idence  of  the  Sultdn,  and  situated  among  the  hills 
.  .  .  San  is  a  place  of  no  extent  .  .  .  Yah(idia  [No.  14.]  is  more 
extensive  than  Saui  .  .  .  Shubergan  [No.  5.]  is  of  greater  extent  than 
Kundaram  [No.  9.]  .  .  .  Murshdn  [No.  11.?]  equals  in  size  Yahiidia. 
Sirokh  (No.  T.  1)  is  a  town,  Andkhod  (No.  8.),  a  small  one,  on  the 
plain,  having  seven  villages  attached  to  it.'*  The  itinerary  describes 
the  relative  distances  as  follows  :  — 

From  No.  5.  to  No.  4.  (via  No.  6.),  disttmce  not  given. 

8.  Two  marches  to  the  N. 
.0.  Four    marches,    three  to  the  river  and   one 

beyond  it. 
G.  One  march  S.  (Edrisi,  S.W.) 
3.  Three  marches  (Ed.,  54  miles). 
2.  Six  marches. 


*  Anderson,  Jour.  As.  See.  Beng.,  xxii.  152. 
'  See  also  Ouseley*t  Oriental  Geog^raphy,  p.  221. 
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A   P  P  E  N  D  I  X. 


GHOIU  DYNASTY. 

In  intnulurini;  tlio  fallowing  detached  notices  of  the  coins  of  the 
(Hitti'i  and  othor  dyiinstios,  immediately  succeeding  the  Ghasnavis,  I 
\\i\\v  ]»n'|»Mroil  for  tho  bettor  illustration  of  the  extant  examples  of 
tlioso  tnoro  than  onlinarilv  rare  local  currencies,  a  full  list  of  the 
Kiu^jM  and  suh  kin«;s  of  tlio  dillorent  branches  of  the  Ghori  race,  who 
rulod  so>«M-alIv  at  Kiroz-koh,  Ohazni,  and  fiitmuln. 

Tin*  Nt'iioN  of  thoi?o  namos  and  titles  have  been  extracted  from  the 
TabaKat  i  Nasiri,  a  work  I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  commend, 
but  wliirh,  in  this  .soot ion  of  its  hicjtory,  is  far  less  complete  and  luoid 
tlian  I  oould  Intvo  dosirod.^  The  lists  of  designations  have  been  retained 
in  ihoii-  oi-i;;lnal  Oriontal  form,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ready  identifi- 
ration  of  tbo  oorroMpondin^  nomenclature  in  the  legends  of  the  coins. 

Nntwithstandin;,'  that  tho  statement  of  the  family  successions  and 
tlio  ^MMt^rapliioal  ilistribution  of  tho  several  kingdoms  is  somewhat 
oiiniplioutod  ami  involvod«  I  have  considered  it  best  to  follow  the  text 
of  niv  authority,  ovon  in  its  defective  integrity;  endeavouring  at  the 
nann<  tinn«  to  o*>nnoot  and  systemize,  in  some  measure,  the  original 
aintn^oniont  which  adheres  neither  to  tho  order  of  time  nor  to  the 
diviMiun  of  Kingdoms- -by  interpolating  additional  letter  references  to 
tho  name.M  of  tho  monarolis  who  often  figure  in  two  or  more  of  my 
uutluu'N  «lo(:i«*hod  lists  ;  adding  to  the  whole  a  running  commentary 
in  the  fiirni  i»f  foot  notes,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  in  the  leading 
noi'ioM  id  nanu*H. 


'  In  n.l.lltioii  totht'  IVrMautr\toJt\%oMSS.of  this  work  (No.  1952,  E.I.  H.,  and 
No  tJ,  U.AS  ).  I  Iwivf  iivuil.  a  iiiyw-lf  of  M.  Dom's  translation  of  this  diYurion  of 
Mhvt...i..rH  UiiUKiit-UH-Sufa,  apiKiuUd  to  the  history  of  the  Afghans  (London, 
O.  T.  Vwxul  IH-.MM,  and  M.  dv  Fr<<mery*8  Histoire  dos  Sult&ns  GhourideB,  from 
itu«  IVritiun  tixt  of  tlio  Hunu-  author,  illustrntod  hy  valuable  notes,  which  appeared 
lu  ih«'  Parin  Journal  AHiatii|iu>  fitr  1S43. 
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Table  I. — FfRdz-K6ii. 


No.  1. 


TiUet. 


2.  .UU      ^- 

3. 


8. 


^u 


A'ote*  to  the  Seriei  of  Kings. 

1.  Contemporary  of  Abd  Moelim,  who  was  CoTemor  of  Khorisin  from  a.h.  129 
to  137.    (Hunza  Islkh&nf,  p.  172.) 

2.  This  name  is  doubtful   MS.  E.  I.  H.  gives  it  indifferently  ^2CU  *^^  i«^^ 

Elliot  quoting    the  Jahin  ftri,  makes  it  |0^4->l^   ^   l<^^^      ^®  Beems  to 

hare  been  a  contemporar}*  of  Hartin  Alrashfd's.    (a.h.  170  to  193.) 

3.  Our  author  acknowledges  difficulties  about  this  portion  of  his  history,  and 
after  adverting  to  the  disadvantages  of  writing  at  Delhi,  at  a  distance  from  local 
sources  of  information,  he  concludes  — 

Jbib  ^  yL£,  \p^j  ^\)^^  j^  *J^^  (^  J^  *^^  **^  J^U- ji^-i  ^ULmo 

4.  A  contemporary  of  Mahmfid  of  Ghazni,  imprisoned  and  killed  by  the  latter. 
Rauzat-us-Safi^  De  F.  p.  17.    Dom*s  Hist.  Afghins,  pp.  77,  IS,  and  81. 

fi.  Under  Mahmdd,  displaced  by  No.  6.  during  Masaiid*s  reign.  Mirkhond 
omits  Nos.  6,  6,  7.  and  quotes  authors  who  make  Hasan,  No.  8,  succeed  directly  to 
Muhammad  bin  Siiri,  whose  son  he  is  reported  to  have  been.  Mirkhond  properly 
points  out  the  suspicion  attaching  to  this  statement.  Defr^mery,  p.  18.    Dom^  82. 

6.  Shittli  was  the  son  of  Muhammad  bin  Sdri,  No.  4.  A*bb((s  was 
eventually  deposed  by  Ibrahim  of  Ghanf,  and  his  son  Muhammad  appointed  fai 
his  stead. 
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APPENDIX. 


GHORI  DYNASTY. 

In  introduciug  the  following  detached  notices  of  the  coins  of  the 
Ghori  and  other  dynasties,  immediately  succeeding  the  Ghaznavis,  I 
have  prepared  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  extant  examples  of 
these  more  than  ordinarily  rare  local  currencies,  a  full  list  of  the 
kings  and  sub-kings  of  the  different  branches  of  the  Ghori  race,  who 
ruled  severally  at  Firoz-k6h,  Ghazni,  and  fi^mltin. 

The  series  of  these  names  and  titles  have  been  extracted  from  the 
Tabakdt-i-Ndsiri^  a  work  I  have  previously  had  occasion  to  commend, 
but  which,  in  this  section  of  its  history,  is  far  less  complete  and  luoid 
than  I  could  have  desired.^  The  lists  of  designations  have  been  retained 
in  their  original  Oriental  form,  with  a  view  to  the  more  ready  identifi- 
cation of  the  corresponding  nomenclature  in  the  legends  of  the  coins. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  statement  of  the  family  successions  and 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  several  kingdoms  is  somewhat 
complicated  and  involved,  I  have  considered  it  best  to  follow  the  text 
of  my  authority,  even  in  its  defective  integrity ;  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  connect  and  systemize,  in  some  measure,  the  original 
arrangement — which  adheres  neither  to  the  order  of  time  nor  to  the 
division  of  kingdoms — by  interpolating  additional  letter  references  to 
the  names  of  the  monarchs  who  often  figure  in  two  or  more  of  my 
author's  detached  lists  ;  adding  to  the  whole  a  rimning  commentary 
in  the  form  of  foot  notes,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  in  the  leading 
series  of  names. 


1  III  addition  to  the  PorHinn  text  of  two  MSS.  of  tliis  work  (No.  1952,  E.I.H.,  and 
No.  12,  R.  A.S.),  I  have  avaih^d  mynelf  of  M.  Dom*8  translation  of  thin  division  of 
Mirchoinrs  Rnusat-as-Saf^,  appended  to  the  history  of  the  Afghans  (London, 
O.  T.  Fund,  1829),  and  M.  de  Fr^niery's  Histoire  des  Sult&ns  Ghourides,  from 
the  Pcndnn  text  of  the  same  author,  illustrated  hy  valiuihle  notes,  which  appeared 
*n  the  Parin  Journal  Aaiatique  for  1843. 
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Table  I. — FfR6z-K6H. 

Names.  Titlea. 

No.  1.  ^_^  ^  OV 

(Interval.) 
(Interval.)  ' 

7*  (jmIjlc  ^   «X4k^Ue 


8. 


N0U9  to  the  Seriei  of  Kings. 

1.  Contemporary  of  Abfi  Moelim,  who  was  Governor  of  Khorlisiin  from  a.h.  129 
to  137.    (Hamza  IMtikai,  p.  172.) 

2.  This  name  is  doubtful   MS.  E.  I.  H.  gives  it  indifferently  ^.sCU  i^^  i«^^ 

Elliot  quoting    the  Jahin  &ri,  makes  it  <o^<-^V   1^   l^^^^^      ^^  seems  to 

have  been  a  contemporar}'  of  Hardn  Alrashfd's.    (a.h.  I70  to  193.) 

3.  Our  author  acknowledges  difficulties  about  this  portion  of  his  history,  and 
after  adverting  to  the  disadvantages  of  writing  at  Delhi,  at  a  distance  from  local 
sources  of  information,  he  concludes  — 

4.  A  contemporary  of  Mshmfid  of  Ghaznf ,  imprisoned  and  killed  by  the  latter. 
Rauzat-us-Saf^,  De  F.  p.  17.     Dom*8  Hist.  Afghins,  pp.  77»  78,  and  81. 

5.  Under  Mahmdd,  displaced  by  No.  6.  during  Masatld*s  reign.  Mirkhond 
omits  Nos.  5,  6,  7.  and  quotes  authors  who  make  Hasan,  No.  8,  succeed  directly  to 
Muhammad  bin  Sdri,  whose  son  he  is  reported  to  have  been.  Mirkhond  properly 
points  out  the  suspicion  attaching  to  this  statement.  Defr^mery,  p.  18.     Dom,  82. 

6.  Shiah  was  the  son  of  Muhammad  bin  Sdri,  No.  4.  A*bb((s  was 
eventually  deposed  by  Ibrahim  of  Ghaznf,  and  his  son  Muhammad  appointed  in 
his  stead. 
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Names.  Titles. 


9.  I  liave  retained  tlie  orthography  of  these  names  as  given  by  the  author  from 
whom  I  quote,  though  I  am  able  to  set  him  right  in  the  true  designation  of  the 
father  of  A*U-ud-dln  Jah^nsoz.  The  attempted  determination  of  this  point,  as 
well  as  the  doubt  existing  as  to  A*U-ud-diu*8  own  name,  has  given  rise  to  much 
debate  and  discussion  among  Oriental  writers  (Dom  quoting  Mirchond,  p.  83  • 
De  Fr^mery,  citing  various  authorities,  p.  26).  The  coin  of  Fakr-ud-dfn  Masafid 
(No.  51,  infra)  distinctly  proves  that  the  father  of  the  seven  brothers  was  called 
"Hasan/'  and  not  "Husain."  Minh&j  bin  Sir^j  quotes  the  following  tabular  form 
of  the  territorial  possessions  assigned  to  the  seven  sons  of  A'iz-ud-dm  Hasan:— 


Name. 

Rank. 

Kingdom. 

A  12. 

C31« 

JJ^  3  Ui**^ 

B. 

•» 

J^j\s£^)  U^V 

C  13. 

L5^        ^"          C^  • 

?i 

j^  J  (^tep- 

D  14. 

(J:^-**^  ^."^^  ^    ' 

JA^ 

:  c»V-«V  J  c):*i^ -JJ^ 

E  9a. 

-rfj^  U:!^'  ^-^    i 

»» 

c;^>  3  J^ 

P  11. 

1          U" 

s« 

X** 

G  10. 

•« 

'^jiji^  i  J^ 

Hirchond  raises  doubts  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Saif-ud-din  Sdrf  and 
Al&-ud-din  Jeh^nsoz  (De  F.  24,  27.;  Dorn,  83,  84.)  Minh^j*s  expressions  are 
definite  enough  as  to  the  former*s  succession  to  the  supremacy  among  the  brothersy 
and  Ibn  Athfr  (Def.  24,  note)  is  distinct  as  to  his  independent  action  from  the 
time  of  his  conquest  of  Ghaznf.  in  Jum^d  ul  Awal,  a.h.  •'>43,  up  to  his  defeat  and 
destruction  by  Uahrlim  Shdli  in  Muharrim,  a.h.  .S44. 

9a.  Saif-ud-din  SCiri  (E.)  succeeds  his  father  A*iz-ud-din  Hasan  (No.  9.).  and 
distributes  the  local  sovereignties  anion^r  his  brothers;  Finlz-kdh  falls  to  the  share 

of  Sa>^\.^    .  «J  j31    \_  '••''*i  vho,  in  Miuh^j*8  general  list,  is  placed  tenth  in  the 

order  of  succession,  and  a  special  series  of  accessions  at  Fir<$z*k<5li  is  hereupon 
introduced  into  the  body  of  the  text  in  the  following  order: — 

10  G.    va^i  ,a1\  ^  i     ^^  ^'^''^^  at  Ghazni  by  Bahrim  Sh&li.     T.  N.; 

*^*^^"^  ^.     '    ''  .  nlf«o  Po  F.  p.  Is ;  and  the  same  author  ;qQoting 

Ibn  Athfr)  p.  24.     Dom,  p.  82. 

11  F.    ^,*wJ»;\ll  ^jJ   ^Lj  ^;JJ1   U.'    Accession  at  Fir<$s-k6h,  A.H.  M4.  T.N. 

,  „  A  \\         I    A     Succeeds  to  the  kingdom  of  MftdSn  and  a  portjon 

12  A.  J^A^^  ^^^M  C-^^-l        ofGhdr. 

13  C.  ^^x,  ,j£jJ'   ftUcw  Obtains  the  kingdom  of  ^M^U^  and  part  of  Gh6r. 
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Names.  Titles. 

15.    Interregnum.              ^*-'U  0^.4.:$^^  i^r^-*^    -  c;iJ^l^^ 

(Muiz-ud-din  Muhaminad  bin  S^m, — see  p.  194.) 

18.  (Son  of  No.  13.) 

L^    Crf*^'     ^WlI     CJsLo    ^^     iXAJS^^      —  ^jJl    Ifi 

19.  (Son  of  No.  IT.)     ^jJl  C^Us  ^^  J^^^s^   —  c;i^^  <^^ 

21.  (Son  of  No.  14.)                 ^n!^'^  ^j^.  j^^    -  e;i^^  ^ 

22.  (No.  18.  Reaccession.)                          Jc*k^U   —  t*r^,*^^  ^ 


14  D.  Al&-ud-din*s  destructive  expedition  against  Ghazni  is  preferably  dated  in 
A.H.  550.  I.  A.,  106;  Dom,  80;  De  Guignes,  ii.  184.  Other  authors  assign  this 
erent  to  the  year  547.  De  F.,  p.  25.  His  death  took  place  In  Rabi'ul-Akhir 
A.U.  556,  I.  A.,  189  ;  De  F.,  32  ;  Dorn,  86. 

15.  Interregnum  while  A*Ul-ud-din  is  with  Sanjar. 

16.  Succeeds  his  father  A'ld-ud-dln  Jali4ns()z, — a  short  reign  of  little  more 
than  one  year.  He  is  killed  in  Rajab  a,h,  558.  LA.  See  also  Lubb  ul  T&w&rfkh 
and  Jah&n-4r&,  quoted  by  EUiot,  Historians  of  India. 

17.  Takes  Ghazni  from  the  Ghuzz  (  n^H  '^^  ^'^'  ^^*  <^&pture8  Hii6t  in  571 ; 

dies  on  7th  of  Jum&d-ul-Awal,  a.h.  599;  Tabak&t  Nasirf  also,  I.  A.  p.  117, 
Jah&n-&r6,  &c.  Minh&j-us-sir&j  states  that  he  reigned  43  years,  but  this  seems  to 
be  two  years  too  much,  imless  his  accession  is  dated  from  A*14-ud-din  Jeh&ns6z*8 
death,  and  before  he  himself  adopted  the  style  and  title  of  Sult6n,  in  illustration  of 
which  see  Coin  No.  1,  Supplement,  O.  S.,  Jour.,  p.  377*    (Abtil  fid&,  iii.  523.) 

18.  On  Ghi4s-ud-din*s  death,  his  brother  Muiz-ud-din  distributes  the  local 
governments  as  follows: — 

1.  Ffroz-koh  and  Ghdr  to  A*l&-ud-d£n,  No.  la 

2.  Bust,  Furrah,  and  Isfar&r  to  Mahmtid  bin  Ghi&s-ud-din. 

3.  Hir&t  to  N&sir-ud-dfn  Gh&zi. 

This  prince  (No.  18),  who  had  previously  been  called  Zf^-ud-dfn,  was  entitled  Alfi- 
ud-din  on  his  accession ;  after  reigning  four  years  he  was  displaced  by  Mahmdd. 

19.  Killed  7th  Safar,  a.h.  607,  T.  N.  and  R.  S. 

20.  Reigned  about  three  months.  Firdz-k6h  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  by 
No.  21.  in  Jum&d-ul-awal,  a.h.  607. 

22.  After  a  second  reign  of  little  more  than  one  year,  finally  surrenders  Ghdr 
to  the  Khw&rizmis,  in  a.h.  612. 
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Table  I]. — Ghazn!  Proper. 


Namefl. 

Titlts. 

I.    E. 

4>jr-' 

— 

^,^\  Uu^ 

I      D. 

(j^W 

— 

^.jj\  w 

II. 

/♦W)    |V    Jl4^w« 

— 

crf^'>* 

in.    J 

— 

^^.^1  L. 

IV. 

— 

cr^^U^ 

I.  B.  Takes  Gliazni  from  Balirdm  Shdh  in  the  fifth  montli  of  ▲.«.  543,  and 
holds  it  until  its  recapture  by  tlic  latter,  in  Mubarrim,  a.h.  5J4,  on  which  occasion 
he  is  put  to  death  by  Bahrdin. 

I.  D.  A'la  ud-din  Jch&ns6z  captures  and  pillages  Ghazuf  in  a.h.  550,  but  does 
not  subsequently  occupy  or  retain  the  territory. 

II.  jVIuiz  ud-dfn  Muhammad  bin  S^m  is  inducted  into  the  goremment  of  this 
kingdom  by  his  brother  Ghlds-ud-dln  (No.  17*  of  the  Ghori  line),  on  its  conquest 
in  A.H.  5Gil,  from  whence  his  expeditions  into  India  commence;  in  a.h.  571>  against 
Multiin;  in  572,  against  Uoh  and  Nalirwlilla,  where,  in  a.h.  575,  lie  suffers  a 
defeat.  The  next  conquest  is  Persh&war,  and  two  fieasons  are  devoted  to 
operations  against  L6h6r.  In  a.h.  577  Khusrti  Malik  makes  terms;  a.h.  578 
witnesses  Muiz-ud-din's  expedition  against  Daibal :  and  L&hdr  is  occupied  by  his 
forces,  who  are,  however,  attacked  by  Khusrti  Malik ;  and  finally,  in  a.h.  682, 
Khusru  surrenders. 

Muiz-ud-din  was  killed  on  the  3rd  of  Shab^n  a.h.  602. 

III.  AU-ud-dln,  the  son  of  Bahli-ud-din  of  the  B^milin  line,  obtained  temporary 
possession  of  Ghazni  shortly  after  the  death  of  Muiz-ud-din.  After  various  alter- 
nations of  fortune  in  his  repeated  contests  with  T^j-ud-din  Ilduz,  he  was  finally 
dispossessed  by  the  latter  in  a.h.  003. 

IV.  T&j-ud-din  Ilduz  was  the  slave,  and  subsequently  the  trusted  general  of 
Muiz-ud-din.  He  seems  to  have  been  invested  at  an  early  period  with  tlio  charge 
of  the  important  frontier  position  of  Karmto,  with  which  was  at  times  associated 
the  governorship  of  the  metropolis  itself.  These  posts  he  held,  witli  not  unvaried 
fidelity,  till  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  when  his  own  power,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  divided  sections  of  the  regal  line,  enabled  him  to  advance  pretensions  which 
ended  in  his  ejecting  the  Bami^n  branch  of  the  Ghorlsfrom  Ghazni,  and  eventually 
obtaiuini;  a  full  recognition  of  his  own  kingship  from  Ghi^-ud-din  Malunud,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  family  honours  at  Firoz-kdh.  Ghazni  was  taken  by  AU-ud- 
din  Muhammad  Khw^rizmi  in  a.h.  (>12. 


The  two  coins  which  head  the  present  list  are  remarkable  (inde- 
pendent of  the  unusuul  Hize  and  weij^ht  of  No.  89)^  in  their  being 
m  ^  posthumous  medals  of  the  great  conqueror,  whose  name 

truck  most  probably  by  his  ancient  servitor  and  latterly 
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trusted  general,  who,  shortly  after  his  master's  decease,  on  two 
occasions,  expelled  a  scion  of  the  royal  house  from  the  imperial 
metropolis.  The  anomalous  position  in  which  Ilduz  found  himself  at 
this  juncture,  may  well  explain  his  motive  for  resorting  to  a  coinage 
of  this  description,  in  preference  to  continuing  the  current  style 
avowing  himself  a  slaved  committing  himself  prematurely  by  an  issue 
in  his  own  independent  name,  or  compromising  his  future  freedom  of 
action  by  the  definite  recognition  of  a  living  8ui>erior  whom  he 
designed  to  supersede. 

Ilduz,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  still  virtually  a  slave,  as  such 
professing  allegiance  to  his  late  sovereign's  nephew  and  heir,  Ghids- 
ud-din  Mahniud,  but  taking  advantage  of  this  pretended  vassalage  to 
wage  war  against  the  Bdmidn  branch  of  the  Ghori  family,  who  con- 
tested perseveringly  the  possession  of  Ghazni.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  he  could  safely  throw  off  the  mask,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  final  defeat  of  the  sons  of  Baha-ud-din  in  A.n.  60 3^  that  he  at 
length  determined  npon  the  overt  act  of  causing  his  own  name  to  be 
recited  in  the  public  prayers^  a  proceeding  which  Mahmiid  was  at  the 
moment  so  little  able  to  resent,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  conceded  the 
desired  manumission,  and  with  it  the  insignia  of  royalty,  conveying  the 
patent  of  Tdj-ud-din  s  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Ghazni. 

'  See  No8.  5  and  7,  Old  Series ;  also  No.  42,  infra. 

3  Ibn  Athfr,  among  the  events  of  a.h.  602,  relates  that  when  Ilduz  got  pos- 
session of  GhazQi  from  Ali-ud-dfn,  he  made  a  display  of  obedience  to  Ghilis-ud- 
din,  except  that  he  did  not  order  the  Khutbah  to  be  read  in  his  name,  or  in  any 
one  else^s ;  but  he  had  the  Khutbah  read  for  the  Khalif,  and  prayed  for  mercy  on 
Shah^b«ud-din  (i,e,  Muiz-ud-dfn)  the  Martyr — p.  145. 

On  the  subsequent  occasion  of  the  capture  of  Ghazni  from  Ald-ud-din,  in  a.h.  603, 
Ghi6s-ud-d£n  is  stated  to  have  written  to  Ilduz  to  claim  to  hare  the  Khutbah  read 
in  his  name ;  on  a  repetition  of  this  demand,  Ilduz  directed  the  Khatfb  to  read  the 
Khutbah  in  his  own  name,  after  the  prayer  for  mercy  on  Shahdb-ud-din,  p.  163. 

Mfnhdj-us-Siriij  tells  us  that  Muhammad  bin  Sdm's  name  was  recited  in  the 
public  prayers  in  the  mosques  at  Delhi  even  unto  the  time  when  ho  himself  wrote. 

'  No.  6,  Old  Series,  bearing  the  inscription  reproduced  below,  possibly  illus- 
trates the  earliest  phase  of  Tdj-ud-din's  independent  coinage,  wherein  ho  alludes  to 
his  martyred  lord,  and  styles  himself  "  the  great  King,  Sult&n  of  the  E^t,**  &.c. 
I  am  bound,  however,  to  add,  that  a  doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  of  the  mintage 
of  this  piece  is  suggested  by  the  imperfectly-preserved  foot-lines  of  the  date,  which 
would  best  answer  to  an  original  die-definition  of  a.h.  612. 

Obverse  Area—     ^Lj  ^   X^^r^l^  JlX^\  ^^UaLJl 
Reverse — 

JjJj  ^.jJl^bJjJl  ^IJ  J^l  ^UaL,  ^\  cJUl 

Margin—     ii--»  j^f^        ♦         *      ^   jjjj\ jjfe 

0  2 
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II.  MU'IZ-UD-DtN  MUHAMMAD  BIN  SAM. 

No.  89. 
Gold.    Weight  320  gr.    Size  10.    Ghaznl.    a.h.  603.    Vniqae.^My  Cahinet, 


Rev.    Square  Area. 

^:i\  ju. „\\ 

Obyerse  Margin.    In  four  compartments — 
Reverse  Margin.    In  compartments — 


Obt.    Square  Area. 


No.  40. 

Qold.    Weight  96  gr.    Size  7.    Ghaznl.    a.h.  608.— Jfj^  Cabintt. 
Similar  types  and  legends  to  No.  39. 


No.  41. 

Lead.    Weight  46  gr.    Size  3.— Lady  Sales  Collection} 

(Legends  cngrayed  in  fine  lines  and  admirably  executed.) 
Obyerse  Area.    The  Kalimah. 

Margin.    ijUt  {j**a^  •    ^  jy^  15^ 

•I 

Rcyerse  surface— 


^  Lady  Salens  yaluable  collection,  chiefly  formed  in  Afghinistin,  at  a  consider- 
able outlay,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  plundered  and  dispersed  daring  the  late 
disturbances  in  India.  See  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  **  Coin  Collections  lost  during 
the  late  Rebellion/*  by  G.  H.  Freeling,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  No.  ii.  of  1858,  p.  100. 
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Names.  Titles. 

15.    Iuterrcj|,'num.               ^-'U  Sajs^^^  i:;^«*>-    -  ^^jJl^U 

(Muiz-ud-din  Muhammad  bfn  Sdm, — see  p.  194.) 

18.  (Son  of  No.  13.) 

L^  ^^tJjJ^    r}^^^   CiJ-o  ^^   *X4.^U    —  ^p^\  Ic 

19.  (Son  of  No.  17.)     ^^jl\  llAxz  ^,j  J^-i^^U   —  ^. jJl  ^^^ 

20.  J^.«cs^«  ^^   l%L^   -  ^^1  l^ 

21.  (Son  of  No.  14.)                  ^n^jJ^^lii  ^>mJ1    -  ^jJl  Lr 

22.  (No.  18,  Hcacccssion.)                          Sa^^L<   -.  ^jJl  5U 


14  D.  AU-ud-di'n*B  destructive  expctlition  against  Ghaznf  is  preferably  dated  in 
A.H.  550.  I.  A.,  100;  Dom,  80;  De  Guignes,  ii.  184.  Other  authors  assign  this 
erent  to  the  year  547.  De  F.,  p.  25.  His  death  took  place  in  Rabi*ul-Akhir 
A.H.  550,  I.  A.,  ISO  ;  De  F..  32  ;  Dom,  86. 

15.  Interregnum  while  A'Ui-ud-diu  is  with  Sanjnr. 

16.  Succeeds  his  father  A*U-ud-din  Jali&ns6z, — ^a  short  reign  of  little  more 
than  one  year.  He  is  killed  in  Rajab  a,h,  55>t.  l.A.  See  also  Lubb  ul  T&w6rfkh 
and  Jah&n-dr&,  quoted  by  Elliot,  Historians  of  India. 


-/ 


17.  Takes  Ghazni  from  the  Ghuzz  ('M)  in  a.u.  560;  captures  Hii^t  in  571 ; 

dies  on  7tli  of  Jum&d-ul-Awal,  a.h.  599;  Tabak&t  Nasirf  also,  I.  A.  p.  117, 
Jah&n-drd,  &c.  Minli&j-us-sir&j  states  that  he  reigned  43  years,  but  this  seems  to 
be  two  years  too  much,  unless  his  accession  is  dated  from  A*l&-ud-din  Jeh6n86z*s 
death,  and  before  he  himself  adopted  the  style  and  title  of  Sult6n,  in  illustration  of 
which  see  Coin  No.  1,  Supplement,  O.  S.,  Jour.,  p.  377.    (Abtil  fid&,  iii.  523.) 

18.  On  Ghi^ud-din*B   death,  his  brother  Muiz-ud-din  distributes  the  local 
gOTsmments  as  follows: — 

1.  Firoz.k6h  and  Ghdr  to  A*lii-ud-dfn,  No.  la 

2.  Bust,  Furrah,  and  Isfar&r  to  Mahmlid  bin  Ohi&s-ud-din. 

3.  Hirlit  to  N(uiir-ud-din  Gli&zi. 

This  prince  (No.  18),  who  had  preriously  been  called  Zfi-ud-dfn,  was  entitled  A1&- 
ud-df  n  on  his  accession ;  after  reigning  four  years  he  was  displaced  by  Mahmdd. 

19.  Killed  7th  Safar,  a.u.  607,  T.  N.  and  R.  S. 

20.  Reigned  about  three  months.     Firdz-k6h  is  stated  to  hare  been  taken  by 
No.  21.  in  Jum&d-ul-awal,  a.h.  6O7. 

22.  After  a  second  reign  of  little  more  than  one  year,  finally  surrenders  Ghdr 
to  the  Khw&rizniis,  in  a.h.  012. 
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II.  MU'IZ-UD-DtN  MUHAMMAD  BIN  SAM. 

No.  89. 
Qold.    Weight  320  gr.    Size  10.    Ghaznf.    a.h.  603.    Unique.—ify  Cabinet. 


Rev.    Square  Area. 

^31     Jn\. J\ 

Obyerse  Margin.    In  four  compartments — 

'^  ^Ji.^^  J^      'j^  d^'  cM'^j     ^'^^^riJ     J-y^  '^•^'^^ 

Reverse  Margin.    In  compartments — 


Oby.    Square  Area. 


No.  40. 

Qold.    Weight  96  gr.    Size  7.    Ghaznf.    a.h.  608.— Jfy  Cabinet. 
Similar  types  and  legends  to  No.  39. 


No.  41. 

lioad.    Weight  46  gr.    Size  Z.—Lady  Sale's  Collection.^ 

(Legends  engrayed  in  fine  lines  and  admirably  executed.) 
Obyerse  Area.    The  Kalimah. 

Margin,    ij Ut  ^^^*a^  •    •  j^^  iJ 
Rcyerse  tur&co— 


>  Lady  Salens  yaluable  collection,  chiefly  formed  in  Afghinistin,  at  a  eonaider- 
able  outlay,  has,  I  regret  to  say,  been  plundered  and  dispersed  during  the  late 
disturbances  in  India.  See  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  **  Coin  Collections  lost  during 
the  late  Rebellion/*  by  G.  H.  Freeling,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  No.  iu  of  1858,  p.  lOO. 
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XIX.  mahmiJd  bin  MUHAMMED. 

The  ordinary  copper  coins  of  this  prince,  with  the  sqaarely-formed 
Arabic  legends,  and  the  Horseman  in  Toghrd  reverse,  are  not 
uncommon  ;^  the  following  types  are,  however,  rare,  and  hitherto 
unpublished : — 

No.  43. 
Silver  and  Copper  mixed.    Size  2 J, — Lady  Salts  CoUectiofiu 
Obverse.       Ja^:  jjl       j^lLLJI 

Bcvcrse.    A  rudely  executed  figure  of  an  Elephant.    Margin  filled  in  with 
dots. 


No.  44. 
A  similar  Coin. — Lady  Sales  Collection, 
Obverse.  tiy4>^\^    f^"° 


XiJS.'U  ^ 


No.  45. 
Silver  and  Copper,    Size  3.    Tilakin. — Colonel  Stacy, 

Obveree.  y\  ^\       ^ILUI       ^USIL 

Reverse.    The  usual  type  of  the  Ghorf  horseman. 


*  Sec  coins  of  the  Pathlui  Sult&ns  of  Dehli  (London,   1^7)i  P*  11*    These 
pieces  bear  a  legend  of 
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IV.     TAJUD-DiN  ILDUZ. 


No.  42^A  Ytriftnt  of  No.  7,  Old  Series,  Journal,  ix.  p.  880). 

Silver.     Weight  90  gr.»    Gh&ml,  a.h.  6»*. 
ObTcree  Square  Area — 

ObYcrse  Margin — 

Reverse  Area — 

Reverse  Margin — 

^ILU\  jjL  ^^^ji\  i  Ui  W^  -.1;  iy,  J  j>A*: 


'  Including  a  small  suspending  loop. 


-  — '- 


198  ON  THE  COINS  OP  THB 


XIX.  mahmiJd  bin  MUHAMMED. 

The  ordinary  copper  coins  of  this  prince,  with  the  aqnarely-formed 
Arabic  legends,  and  the  Horseman  in  Toghrd  reverse,  are  not 
uncommon  ;^  the  following  types  are,  however,  rare,  and  hitherto 
unpublished : — 

No.  43. 
Silver  and  Copper  mixed.    Size  2^, — Lady  SaWs  CoUeetion. 
ObTerse.       Jac  'i\       ^^UaLJI 

ReverBC.    A  nidely  executed  figure  of  an  Elephant.    Margin  filled  in  with 
dots. 


No.  44. 
A  similar  Coin. — Lady  SMa  ColUcHon, 
Obverse.  Jyi»3^ 


^Ajs:^  ^ 


No.  46. 
Silver  and  Copper.    Size  3.    Tiilak&n. — Colonel  Stacym 

Obverse.  yi\  ^\       ^UaUl       JM^ 

Reverse.    The  usual  type  of  the  Ghori  horseman. 


>  See  coina  of  the  Fath6n  Sult&ns  of  Dehll  (London,  1847),  p.  II.    These 
pieces  bear  a  legend  of 
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Table  III. — BAMfAN  Line. 


1.  B.    (No  0.  ^^.jJJji:^)  JyiM^  ^jJjJl  jS\5 

4.    (Son  of  No  3.)  ^  ^jjl  JLr 

Son  of  No  2.  Jj***^  ^jjl  ic) 

Interregnum  while  No.  4  is  in  captivity  at  Ghazni.) 
4.   Reaccession  of  Jaldl-ud-din  A'H. 


No.  1.  is  stated  to  have  been  established  in  the  kingdom  of  B&mi&n  by  A*l&-ud* 
din  Jch&n86z  after  the  conquest  of  Ohanzi.  On  the  first  rise  of  Ohi^s-ud-din^ 
Fakr-ud-dfn  aids  him  under  the  condition  that  all  conquests  in  Khor&s&n  should 
pertain  to  the  former,  while  the  acquisitions  in  Oh6r  should  fall  to  his  own  share. 
The  ultimate  extent  of  his  dominions  is  thus  summed  up  by  Minhfij-us-Sir&j  :^ 

\j  ^ULa^liJ?  J    [jn  another  place  j^Ua-«»  ?]    JUiL»   JV^  ui3Ub^ 

T  Fakr-ud-dln  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  long  reign;  the  date  of  his  death,  however, 
18  not  mentioDcd. 

2.  Assists  the  Gh6ris  against  Sult&n  Sh&h  Khw&rizmi  at  R(idb&r,  and  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  Sult&n  on  the  occasion,  and  endowed  with  the  appropriate  symbol 
of  a  black  umbrella.  He  further  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  including 
the  city  of  Baikh,  &e.  Neither  the  length  of  his  reign  nor  the  period  of  his  decease 
are  mentioned,  though  the  date  of  the  latter  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of 
his  successor. 

3.  Mirkhond  affirms  that  this  prince  reigned  fourteen  years.  The  Tabakit-i- 
N^rf  (in  both  MS.  copies)  gives  the  total  as /our  years.  The  former  is  probably 
the  more  correct  period.  (See  Ibn  Athir,  under  a.h.  604,  695,  &c)  He  died  in 
A  H.  602. 

4.  Rcii^cd  in  all  seven  years.  Captured  and  killed  by  Muhammad  Khwtfrixm 
Shdh. 
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I.  B.  FAKHR-UD-DiN  MASAUD  OF  BAmIAn. 

No.  46. 

Silver.     Size  44.     Weight  64  gr.     Unpublished. — Masson,  E.I.H. 

Rev.  Obv. 


^• 


,  ...  ■^--  n 


Margins  filled  in  with  dots,  like  the  coins  of  Ehusrfi  Sh&h  (Nob.  150-152,  O.  S.) 


No.  47. 

There  is  a  second  coin  (size  5,  weight  66  gr.)  in  the  E.  I.  H.  Collection,  which 
satisfactorily  confirms  the  aboye  transliteration. 


No.  48. 


Silver,  alloyed  with  lead.    Size  2^.     Weight  47  gr.    Ferw&n — Masson, 

Ob  verse.     Jyu**^   JicSl   j^UaLJl    JJl£ 
Reverse.    An  elephant,  to  the  left ;  above  which  is  the  name  of 

the  mint,   joVr* 


No.  49— (No.  23,  Old  Scries,  Journal,  p.  386). 

Silver  and  Copper.    Weight  44  gr.     (Three  specimens  in  the  Masaon  collection.) 

Obverse.  A  rudely-formed  figure  of  a  Bull,  facing  to  the  left,  apparently  in 
a  rising  posture,  with  the  tail  erect ;  above  the  back  of  the 
animal,  expressed  in  Persian  letters,  is  the  mint  mark  of 
U>y  Ferwiin. 

Reverse.    Area  (in  ill-formed  Kufic  characters) — 

Margin.    Illegible. 
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3.  bahA-ud-dIn  sAm. 

As  tho  money  of  tbeso  Bdnildn  princes  is  exceedingly  rare,  I 
reproduce,  for  continuity  sake,  an  abstract  of  tho  legends  of  Bahd- 
ud-din's  coins  previously  described  in  1847. 

No.  60. 
Silver.    Weight  62  gr.  ,         ,     ,.., 

Obverse.    The  Kalimah,  in  three  lines ;  at  the  foot — {  <^    '^ 
Reverse.  I         aU^ 

Margins.    Illegible. 


No.  61. 
Silver.    Weight  12  gr. 

Obverse.    As  above,  omitting  the  Khalifs  name. 

Reverse.    Words  as  above,  in  four  lines,  but  differently  distributed. 

Margins.    Plain  and  unengraved. 


No.  62. 
Silver  and  Copper.    Weight  62  gr. 

Obverse.    Rude  figure  of  a  Horseman,  facing  to  the  right,  holding  a  lance 
at  the  charge.    Dotted  margin. 

Reverse.    As  in  No.  60,  with  dotted  maigin. 


No.  68  (Unattributed). 

Silver  and  Copper.    Weight  60  gr.    JJ mque.—Colond  T.  BmL    Plate,  fig.  9. 

Obverse     Kufic  legend  in  three  lines,  unintelligible. 
Reverse.    Rude  figure  of  a  recumbent  bull,  above  which  are  traces  of  tho 
word  Ji^ 

Maigin  filled  in  with  a  seemingly  unmeaning  repetition  of  tho 

Sanskrit  letters  ^If 
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Brahmans  of  Kdbul.'  On  a  lato  occasion,  while  conducting  through 
the  press  a  reprint  of  James  Prinsep's  '^  Numismatic  Essays/'  I  avoided 
expressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  language  or  character  of  the 
legend  in  question,  at  the  same  time  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  reverse  Toghrd,  which  reproduces  in  its  reticulated  flourishes  the 
outline  of  the  quondam  Kdbul  cavalier,  covertly  emblemized  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Moslems,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  monarchies 
and  coin  devices  of  the  more  ancient  Hind(i  race.' 

The"  nearly  identical  piece  engraved  as  No.  10.  of  the  Plate  which 
illustrates  the  present  article,  conclusively  determines  that  the  legends 
on  the  surfaces  of  this  class  of  money  are  no  where  expressed  in  any 

'  See  Journal  Asiatique,  September,  1  ^44 :  Fragments  Arabcs  et  Persans,  pwr 
M.  Reinaud  ;  also  the  letter  addressed  to  M.  Reinaud  by  M.  A.  dc  Longperier,  on 
this  subject,  annexed  to  the  translation  of  the  former. 

3  My  own  conmicnts  on  this  piece  were  to  the  effect : — "  In  the  absence  of  the 
coin  itself,  it  would  be  rash  to  speculate  upon  the  true  purport  of  this  obverse,  or 
the  tenor  and  language  of  the  partially-visible  legend.  The  reverse  figure  of  the 
horseman,  however,  offers  tempting  material  for  the  exercise  of  analytical  inge- 
nuity. 

*^  That  the  lines  of  which  the  device  is  composed  were  originally  designed  to 
convey,  in  more  or  less  intelligible  cypher,  some  Moslem  formula,  there  can  be 
little  question.  How  much  latitude  in  the  definite  expression  of  the  letters  was 
conceded  to  the  needful  artistic  assimilation  to  the  normal  type,  it  may  bo  difficult 
to  say.     But,  though  I  should  hesitate  to  pretend  that  my  eye  could  follow  the 

several  letters  of  the  full  kaiimah  of  dj]\   (jy^>j  «X4^^Uc9  I  have  no  doubt  that 

those  words  are  covertly  embodied  in  the  lines  forming  portions  of  the  general 

outline.     The  Kufic   i\A>ss:\^   is  palpable,  when  reading  upwards  from  the  front  of 

the  butt-end  of  the  spear;  portions  of  the   Ay^tj  "uiy  be  traced  along  the  spear 

itself,  and  the  rest  may  be  imagined  under  the  reasonable  latitude  already  claimed; 

and,  lastly,  the  <d!i  may  be  conceded  in  virtue  of  its  very  obvious  final  ^,  which 
appears  over  the  horse*s  hind  quarters. 

'^  The  practice  of  reticulating  words  and  names  into  device  cmbelUsliments  for  the 
coinage  was  in  high  favour  with  Siimtiuf  mint-masters;*  and  wo  liave  numerous 
instances  of  a  similar  tendency  among  the  Muhammadan  races  who  succeeded 
to  much  of  the  civilization  of  the  Bukhara  empire,  with  the  mo<lificd  boundaries  or 
altered  seats  of  government,  incident  to  their  pro;;ress  towards  tlie  richer  provincca 
of  the  south.  To  confine  myself  to  a  single  exemplification,  however,  I  may  cite 
the  Ghaznavi  (Ldli6r)  currency,  with  the  nnsumbent  bull  in  Tughrfi  on  the  obverse, 
and  with  a  Kufic  legend  on  the  reverscf  In  the  lines  of  this  ancient  and  revunKl 
Hindti  device  may  here  be  read,  in  all  facility  and  in  two  several  directions,  tho 

name  of  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs,  (Xfi>^w«  ** 


•  Frajhn's     Rccensio    Numorum     Muhamniodauonini :     Kniiri     Samaiiitlu. 
retn>i>oli,  1«2«. 

"^  Ex.  gr.,  sec  Jour.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  ix.  PI.  iii.  fi|;.  Ib'A,  O.8. 
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No.  66. 

In  lately  commenting  on  the  Khwdrizmi  coins  in  Colonel  Stacy's 
collection/  I  observed — 

"  I  confine  my  notice  to  a  single  coin,  which  is  remarkable  as  bearing  the 
name  of  a  new  mint,  Zamlnddwar.  The  piece  is  of  mixed  silver  and  copper, 
in  weight  48  grains.  The  Obverse  and  Reverse  read  through ;  but,  singular  to 
say,  the  marginal  legends  are  completed  thus — 

Kcverse.    Jc4^i^  .«J!iSt  %i\ 

Obverse.    ^^jjJ^  j  \jJjJ^  Ic  ^"i\  ^UaUl 
The  inscription  in  the  reverse  circular  area  commences  the  word  j. tJ<^J  uid  the 
obverse  centre  gives  the  completion  of  the  name  jaf  J  .^  **^<^l^r:^'^3  " 


No.  5($. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  April,  1837 
(vol.  vi.  p.  293,  Pl.xiv.)^  there  first  appeared  a  notice,  by  James 
Prinscp,  of  a  coin  similar  to  that  now  about  to  be  described,  which 
was  supposed,  among  its  other  peculiarities,  to  bear  on  its  obverse  a 
Pchlvi  legend',  while  it  was  seen  to  be  connected  in  a  near  degree 
with  the  conventional  "Bull  and  Horseman"  cnrrencies  of  the 
earlier  dynasties,  now  definitively  traced  to  have  originated  with  the 

^  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  xxi.  p.  127- 

-  Prinsep's  remarks  are  as  foPows  : — "  Fig.  2,  a  copper  coin,  also  unique :  it 
escaped  my  detection  among  a  number  of  old  Bukhdra  Musalmto  coins,  or  it  should 
have  appeared  along  with  the  Bull  and  Horseman,  or  Rdjput  series,  of  December, 
1H35.  It  seems  to  link  this  curious  outline  group  with  the  fulUfaeed  Sasaanians  of 
Vasudova,  &c ;  for  on  the  border  of  the  obverse  are  Pehlvf  letters.  The  features 
of  the  supposed  face  are  barely  admissible  as  surh,  oven  to  the  lowest  estimate  of 
native  art.  The  horse  on  the  reverse  is  more  palpable,  but  it  seems  more  like  a 
tughr&,  or  flourish  of  Persian  letters,  than  ever.  It  is  also  reversed  in  position, 
and  has  no  Nigari  legend.** 

"  The  coins  of  this  genus,  although  we  have  found  them  connected  with  Delhi 
sovereigns  and  Milwa  rlijas  at  one  end  of  the  series,  evidently  reach  at  the  other 
to  the  BnOimanical  rulers  of  the  Punjdb,  and  probably  Kibul.  They  are  procured 
much  more  abundantly  at  the  latter  place  (and  on  the  site  of  Taxila,  according  to 
M.  Court)  than  in  any  part  of  India.  Some  of  them  exhibit  on  their  reverse  the 
style  of  Arabic  now  known  to  belong  to  the  Ohaznavf  Sultins,  while  others  agree 
ratlicT  with  tlie  Ohorf  type,  and  contain  known  names  of  that  dynasty.** 
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No.  69. 
A  Hccond  similar  coin  has  the  word  Karmto  introduced  beneath  the  Ball. 


No.  60. 
Silver  and  Copper.     Size  8. 

Similar  to  Coin  No.  58,  but  the  word  A Ss-  replaces  the  y^\^S  on  the 
Bull's  side. 


No.  61. 


Coin  similar  to  No.  58,  but  with  a  change  in  the  name  on  the  housings  of  the 
Bull,  which  here  reads  y^j      (j^y    Peshliwar.) 


No.  62. 

Copper.    Size  4}.    Shibberkto. — Colonel  T.  Bmh. 
Obverse  Circular  Area — 

aUi  :^^^.^]  j^  uj\    i^\-\  j^j  j^u    aU\  'is  ^\  "i 

Margin  filled  in  with  dots. 
Reverse  Centre.       .\j  .>Auj 

Mai^n.    Int.    j^UaLJ\  ^^    tX^^s^U  M^'i\  ^jUaLJl 
„         Ext.    Filled  in  with  dots. 
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thing  but  Arabic  letters.  The  word  J  jji,  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
centre  of  the  very  Chinese-looking  obverse  device,  is  palpable  in  ita 
modernised  Kufic  form;  while  on  the  lower  margin,  in  a  similar  style 
of  character,  may  be  doubtfully  traced  the  footlines  of  the  name  of 
Muhammad,  which,  in  ad«lition  to  its  typical  identities,  sufficiently 
ass<»ciates  the  coin  with  the  A'lA-uddin,  Muhammad  of  the  present 
list,  to  whom,  I  think,  it  may  safely  be  assigned. 


No.  57— (To  precede  No.  10,  Supplement,  0.  S.,  Journal,  p.  381.) 
Silver  (alloyed  with  lead?).    Size  2 i.     Weight  40  gr.    Iliri^i.— My  Cabinet. 

Obverse.      .^UaLJ^  ...^   Ju*^^*   Ji^  3^   ^.UJuJ^ 
Margiu  dotted. 

Revenue.    The  Ohori  honscman,  with  both  arms  upraised.     Above  the 
horse's  hiudquarters  the  name  of  i\j^ 


No.  68— (To  follow  No.  16,  0.  S.,  Journal,  p.  883.) 

Silver  and  Copper.    Size  3.     Karm&n. 

Ohvcrac.     The  usual  short  legend — 

Reverse.'  A  modified  design  of  the  Bull  of  Siva,  ordinarily  peculiar  to 
the  coins  of  Ilduz  (No.  9,  0.  S.,  p.  880), with  the  word  ^\^S' 
inscribed  on  its  ornamental  housings.    Sanskrit  inscription 

above  the  Bull,  imperfect   i«|«n 


'  Owing  to  a  defect  in  my  original  note  upon  the  subject,  I  am  unable  to  say 
poftitively  whether  this  particuhtf  reverse  belongs  to  Ilduz  or  Muhammad  bin 
Takash.  However,  as  the  sole  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in  its  geographical 
record,  I  have  associated  it  with  the  coins  of  the  like  locality  bearing  the  name  of 
the  latter  monarch. 

^  This  name  of  Karmdn  does  not  refer  to  the  extensive  province  of  that  desig- 
nation, but  to  a  city  noticed  in  Ibn  Athir  as  situated  between  Ghazni  and  Ldhor. 

I.  A.,  ii.  p.  140.   j^%\^  J  iji  ^jXi  ijoj^  U^J^  elsewhere  (i.  p.  108)  he 

mm 

adds  ^,Uj^    '^(J^'1    ^^   ^^^^J     See  also  Geographical  Index.  i;)/ra. 
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8.  Shuhhergdn,     Lat.  36°  40',  Long.  Qo"  30'. 

Ala-ud-din  . .  . .  . .     No.  62,  N.S. 

9.  Tdlakdn, 

Malimiul  bin  Muhammad        . .  . .     No.  45,  N.S. 

10.  Zaminddwar. 

Ala-ud-din  . .  .  .  . .     No.  55,  N.S. 


No.  8.  Shubberg^n  is  described  by  Burnes  (Cabool,  p.  227),  as  ^  a  veiy  ancient 
place,  being  supposed  to  date  from  the  days  of  the  Kuffirs  (Greeks),  and  is  still 
the  strongest  fort  in  these  parts ;  the  ark  or  citadel  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar, 
and  surrounded  by  other  walla  of  mud.*'  See  also  ante^  188  ;  Marco  Polo,  edit. 
1818,  p.  121,  123;  and  Giadwiu's  Ayin-i-Akbarf,  &c. 

No.  9.  Tills  is  tlic  T^lakdn  in  Juzj^n,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
city  of  the  same  or  nearly  similar  name  in  Toklidrist^n,  situated  to  the  eastward 
of  Kunduz.     See  antey  p.  188.     The  second  city  is  discriminated  in  many  of  the 

early  geographical  authorities,  by  the  independent  orthography  of  ^UblL!\ 
Klintin.  Ashk^l  ul  bikld,  map,  p.  152.  Ouscley,  230.  Mirdsid  ul  Ittilll,  in  wiee. 
No.  10.  Elphinstono  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  BilUd-al-diwar, 
under  its  more  modem  name,  in  the  following  passage : — "  Still  ftirther  up  the 
river  [than  Girishk]  on  its  right  bank,  lies  the  rich  country  of  Zemeendawir, 
which  has  the  Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  north,  and  some  hills  connected 
with  that  range  are  found  within  its  limits.  This  fine  country  extends  for  forty  or 
fifty  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Helmund."  Elph.,  Cabool,  4to  edit,  p.  122. 
Lieut.  Macartney's  map,  which  illustrates  the  work,  places  tho  province  in  about 
32'*  33'  N.,  64''  65'  £.     Albiruni,  under  his  Ar&b  system,  gives  the  position  of 

,.Un  ^j\  iU^   Jj   [Tall]  as  38°  30',  90°  10'.     MS.,    Kdntin.     See  alao 

MUller's  Liber  Climatum,  Table  xvli.  No.  54,  p.  104.    Reinaud,  Mem.  ear  Tlndc, 
p.  173. 
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List  of  Ghori  and  other  Mints. 

1  Bndalhstidn , 

Alii-iid-din  Miihamniad  bin  Takash       ..  No  54,  N.S. 

2  MmUtn,     \M.  34°  50',  Long.  67"  48'. 

Ahi-iKldin  ..  ..  No.  12,  O.S. 

F:ikhr-u(l-(liii  Maaai'id  . .  .  No.  46,  N.S. 

;^.    B.  Fenvdn,     Lat.  35''  9',  Long,  ii9°  16'. 

Fakhriui-Jin  . ,  . .  . .  Nos.  48,  49,  N.S. 

(?)  . .  . .  . .  No.  53. 

4.  C.  Ghazni.     Lat.  33°  34',  Long.  68°  18'. 

Miiiz  ii<l-din  Muhammad  bin  S^m.         . .  Nos.  39,  40,  N.S. 

Ti$j-ud-din  Ildiiz      . .  . .  . .  No.    6,    O.S.,    and 

No.  42,  N.S. 

Ald-ud-din  . .  . .        under  No.  54,  N.S. 

5.  1).   I/lrdt.     Lat.  34°  2'2',  Long.  62°  9'. 

Alii-ud-din  ..  ..  ..  No.  57,  N.S. 

6.  Karmdn,     About  Lat.  33°  40',  Long.  70°  20'. 

Tajud-din  Uduz       . .  . .  . .  No.  9,  O.S. 

Ahi-ud-din  . .  . .  . .  Nos.  58,  59,  N.S. 

7.  Pishdwar.     Lat.  33°  59',  Long.  71°  40'. 

Alii-ud-din  . .  . .  . .  No.  61,  N.S. 


No.  1.  Tiie  town  of  Badnklishdn  of  this  period  is  placed,  by  the  early  Arab 
KC'ograplu'rs,  at  ticvirii  davA*  journey,  to  tbe  northward  of  east,  beyond  Tilakin 
(thv  Taliklian  of  the  modern  maps,  hit.  36*'  46',  long.  69'  30').  MuUer  Liber 
CMfmatuni,  htakhri,  p.  112.  Ouseley,  Oriental  Geography,  p.  230.  See  also 
Wood's  "OxuH,"  p.  251. 

Nu.  6.  Kanndn  Hoi'ms  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in 
thcHc  davs,  in  virtue  of  its  position  on  the  line  of  communication  between  Ghaznf 
and  the  Induct,  on  the  road  connecting  that  city  with  the  modem  site  of  Kohdt  and 
Pcshdwar,  by  the  Bungush  route  and  the  Kurm  river.  A  village  of  the  name 
still  exists  in  the  locality  probably  occupied  by  the  early  seat  of  government. 
Sec  ante,  note  on  Coin  No.  58.  Also  Ytfktit*s  Mushtarik,  in  voee^  £lphinstone*a 
Cabool.  i.  420 :  ii.  421.  II.  T.  Prinsep,  Jour.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  xi.  553.  Ferishtab, 
Persian  text,  lithographed  at  Bombay,  p.  110 ;  Hrigg*8  translation  of  ditto,  L  200, 
tiO\y  6ie.     Price*s  Muhamadan  Hist.,  ii.  309.     Elliot,  Historians,  p.  23. 

No.  7.  The  name  of  this  city  is  variously  written  lyLl-S  -  imI*^  »nd 
I  v^  J     Reinaud,  Tlnde,  247.     Ferishtab,  Bombay  lithog.  text,  p.  OR. 
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shall  subsequently  explain,  they  have  not  induced  me  to  modify  in  the 
least  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  my  esteemed  correspondent  seems 
to  anticipate. 


My  dear  Dr.  Wilson, 

Although  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  Sahamarana  in 
the  British  Indian  territories  has  legally  sot  the  question  at  rest,  and 
deprived  it  of  all  interest  in  the  public  eye,  yet  its  discussion  will 
always  afford  pleasure  to  the  historian  and  antiquarian^  and  has  its 
peculiar  value  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  perusal  of  your  very  interesting  article  "On  the  supposed 
Vaidic  authority  for  the  burning  of  Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindiis,'^  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  xvi.  part  i., 
having  induced  me  to  inquire  whether  any  trace  of  this  custom  can  be 
found  in  the  Vcdas,  I  have  made  certain  discoveries  and  come  to  a 
conclusion,  which  I  believe,  would  lead  you  to  modify  considerably  the 
opinion  you  have  formed  on  the  subject. 

The  most  explicit  authority  for  the  burning  of  a  widow  with  her 
deceased  husband,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  verses  of  the  Ankhya 
Sakhd  of  the  Taittirijra  Sanhitd,  quoted  in  the  eighty-fourth  Anuvaka 
of  the  Ndrdyauiya  Upanishad,  of  which  I  give  the  following  literal 
translation,  and  subjoin^  the  original  text  with  the  commentary  o^ 
S<lyanacharya : — 


"  Text.  ^OT  fldl*li  fldMfJ^<f%  MftliymUd^ft^lTfir 

w  <i>*irti  II  ^  II     Com.  %  ^-^nr^  ^^^if^^  I 
v^  ipN  rraTTT^mt  f«4riiRi«i^:  I   VTij«rTiT»Nrr 
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Art.  VI. —  Remarks  by  Raja  Radhakanta  Deva,  on  Art.  XL, 
Journal  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol,  XVI,}),  201;  vjith  Obser- 
rations  by  Rrofessor  II.  H.  Wilson. 

[Ii'tnd  VUh  March,  1859.] 

TuK  sixteen tb  volume  of  the  Journal  of  our  Society,  haa  given  inser- 
tion  to   a  communication  made  by    me,    on  tbe  supposed    autbo- 
ritj  of  tbe  Vedas,  for  tbe  burning  of  Hindu  widows,  in  wbicb  I  bave 
«hown  tbat  tbe  passage  quoted  as  enjoining  tbe  practice,  and  as  pub* 
ished  by  Mr.  Colebrookei  in  bis  Paper  in  tbe  Asiatic  Researcbes,  upon 
tbe  '^  Duties  of  a  Sati  or  Faitbful  Widow,*'  bad  been  eitber  purposely  or 
accidentally  wrongly  read,  and  tbat  so  far  from  autborizing  tbe  rite, 
its  real  purport  was  tbe  reverse  ;  and  tbat  it  expected  tbe  widow  to 
repress  ber  affliction  and  return  to  ber  worldly  duties.     Tbis  view  was 
entirely  confirmed  by  tbe  explanation  of  tbe  passage  given  by  tbe 
celebrated  commentator,   S^yana  Acbarya,  and  by  tbe   precepts   of 
Aswaldyana,  cited  by  Professor  Maximilian  Miiller,  published  in  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks  on  tbe  same  occasion.     Tbe  revised  reading 
Las  not  proved  acceptable  to  tbe  Pandits  of  Calcutta,  and  tbe  following 
letter  is  tbe  expression  of  tbeir  sentiments.     Tbe  writer,  a  friend  of 
many    years,  Raja   Radbakant   Deb   is  well  known   as    a    leading 
member  of  tbe  Native  Society  of  Calcutta,  wbo  adds  to  tbe  distinction 
of  rank   and   station,  tbat  of  a  foremost    place  amongst    Sanskrit 
scholars,  as  evinced  by  his  great  Lexicon  or  Literary  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  Sanskrit  language,  in  seven  quarto  volumes;  the  Sabdakalpadrnma, 
wbicb  enjoys  a  European  as  well   as  Indian  celebrity.     Any  opinion 
coming  from  him  on  subjects  connected  with  the  ancient  literature  of  his 
country  is  entitled  to  tbe  greatest  deference.     Tbe  question  of  tbe 
authority  for  tbe  Sati  cremation  is  now,  as  be  rightly  observes,  a  matter 
merely  for  literary  discussion,  but  as  it  is  not  without  interest  for  the 
bitjtorian  and  antiquarian,  bis  remarks  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  highly 
acceptable  to  those  scholars  wbo  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
tbe  ancient  religion  and  history  of  the  Hindus ;  and  as  be  has  no 
objection   to   tbeir  being  laid  before  the  public,  I  have  thought  it 
advif<able  to  request  a  place  for  them  in  tbe  Journal,  although,  as  I 

VOL.  XVII.  P 
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shall  subsequently  cxpluiu,  they  have  not  induced  me  to  modify  in  tin 
least  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  my  esteemed  conespoiident 
to  anticipate. 


My  dkah  Dr.  Wilson, 

Although  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  Sahamarana  in 
the  British  Indian  territories  has  legally  set  the  question  at  rest^  and 
deprived  it  of  all  interest  in  the  public  eye,  yet  its  discnssion  will 
always  afford  pleasure  to  the  historian  and  antiquarian,  and  lias  its 
peculiar  value  in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  perusal  of  your  very  interesting  article  "On  the  supposed 
Vaidic  authority  for  the  burning  of  Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Fnneial 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,"  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  zvi.  part  i., 
having  induced  me  to  inquire  whether  any  trace  of  this  custom  can  be 
found  in  the  Vedas,  I  have  made  certain  discoveries  and  come  to  a 
conclusion,  which  I  believe,  would  lead  you  to  modify  considerably  the 
opinion  you  have  formed  on  the  subject. 

The  most  explicit  authority  for  the  burning  of  a  widow  with  her 
deceased  husband,  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  verses  of  the  Aukhya 
Sakha  of  the  Taittiriya  Sanhit^,  quoted  in  the  eighty-fourth  Anuvaka 
of  the  Ndrdyaniya  Upanishad,  of  which  I  give  the  following  literal 
translation,  and  subjoin^  the  original  text  with  the  commentaiy  of 
S<ly  anacharya  :  -  - 


'  Text.  TR^  TffU^f  «idMfri<(%  M«<iym<id'  ^Rmifif 

^7f:    -^    fifti<ii   MiaiiM<m^f^<juidi*ii   "JfTnOtrf^  i 
jTihnivir    <^^    *i#n*n*<(*iMpi4i^    Tf^   f5i*m4V 

qhj  inNi  d«iKi«Jdi  f*«idiP(«i^:  i  vr^j^rnnnrr 
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tnaranayidhi,  a  work  of  much  repute  in  Drdvida,  are  quote<l  below  in 
elacidation  of  these  practices.  From  these  Vaidic  and  Sautric  injunc- 
tions have  been  derived  the  rules  and  directions  for  the  immolation  of 
the  Sati,  in  the  Smritis  and  Purdnas. 

After  having  thus  shown  the  Vaidic  authority  for  the  Sahamarana, 
I  shall  offer  some  observations  upon  the  conclusions  you  have  drawn, 
on  perusing  the  seventh  and  eighth  Verses^  of  the  second  SCikta  of  the 
second  Anuv^ka  of  the  tenth  Mandala  of  the  Rigveda. 

In  the  first  place,  on  referring  to  Raghunandana's  Suddhitattwa, 
whence  Colebrooko  derives  his  materials  for  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Duties 
of  a  Faithful  Widow/'  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  we  find  the  author  citing  a  verse'  from  the  Rigveda  and  a 
passage'  from  the  Brahma  Purina,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Veda 
authorizes  Sahamarana.  Yon  suppose  this  verse  to  bo  an  incorrect 
reading  of  the  seventh  Rich  above  alluded  to,  and  support  your  reason- 
ing by  the  Commentary  of  S^yana  and  the  directions  of  AswaU3rana. 

Now,  the  shortest  way  in  which  our  pandits  would  dispute  this 
opinion,  would  be  to  assert  that  for  aught  that  we  modems  know, 
Raghunandana's  citation  may  be  altogether  a  different  verse  from  tho 
seventh  Rich,  and  may  be  found  somewhere,  in  any  of  the  five  S^kh^s* 
of  the  Rigveda ;  inasmuch  as  the  same  verse,  with  slight  variations  of 
reading,  and  hence  with  different  import  and  application,  often  occurs 


^B'nrfrs'nft^:  ^r^  tW^  ^praV  ^f^^ro  n  \  ii 
si^tai€nift,  niijMi^^'  irrafwr.  ^rraRwr.  *<i^^^ 


Maatns  Udirshwa,  &e.,  raise,  holding  her  bj  the  hand  and  saluting  her ;  but  if 
•lie  have  sufficient  courage,  she  bidding  adieu  to  her  friends,  relatives,  and  children, 
and  contemplating  the  Vishnu-like  form  of  her  husband,  enters  the  fire. 
*  ''The  loyal  wife  (who  bums  henolf)  shall  not  be  deemed  a  suicide/* 
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If  the  widow  thus  addressed  has  not  made  up  her  mind  for  her 
immolation,  she  obeys  the  call ;  but  should  she  be  firm  in  her  resolve, 
she  consoles  her  friends  and  relatives,  an<l  enters  the  fire. 

Extracts  ^  from  Bharadw^ja  and  Aswaldyana,  and  from  the  Saha- 


respectively,  whereby  she  is  required  to  lift  up  from  the  funeral  pile  the  respective 
symbols  of  the  deceased,  and  therewith  to  rub  his  hands.  This  call  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  ceremony. 

'  "9^  f^tfifui^s^^m^^  ?T  ^twt:  Mki[m  fiiRi?r 

X^  II      Bharadwdja's  S6tra,  Prasna  1. 

'^ilrTTfif  ^r^rftr  <i1^<<^f^iii  w  ^  w^  ^^nfrf 

^^Ml^mif%^     Aswal&yana's  Grihya  Sutra,  Adhy&ya  iv.  3. 

T^dN^^^-^^^lfM  ^^RT^  n    I^-  Adh.  ii.  3. 

Bharadwdja's  S(itra. 

^n4f>f ^«l^  *l^lf?I     Aewa,   ii.   2. 

^^:   flNV  ^  ^  ^i^T  'TO^Tir  y^l^f^  ^T**l|4J- 


Sabamannavedhi. 


*  Ue'r  (the  widow)  lying  on  the  north  of  the  deceued,  if  ahe  want  ooanige,  her 
husband's  brother,  or  feUow<etudent,  or  old  aervant  ahall,  by  reciting  the  two 
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maranavidhi,  a  work  of  mnoh  repute  in  Drdvida,  are  quoted  below  in 
elucidation  of  these  practices.  From  these  Vaidio  and  Sautric  injunc- 
tions have  been  derived  the  rules  and  directions  for  the  immolation  of 
the  Sati,  in  the  Smritis  and  Purdnas. 

After  haying  thus  shown  the  Yaidic  authority  for  the  Sahamarana, 
I  shall  offer  some  observations  upon  the  conclusions  you  have  drawn, 
on  perusing  the  seventh  and  eighth  Verses^  of  the  second  S(ikta  of  the 
second  Anuv^ka  of  the  tenth  Mandala  of  the  Rigveda. 

In  the  first  place,  on  referring  to  Raghunandana's  Suddhitattwa, 
whence  Colebrooke  derives  his  materials  for  his  '*  Essay  on  the  Duties 
of  a  Faithful  Widow,"  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic 
Researches,  we  find  the  author  citing  a  verse'  from  the  Rigveda  and  a 
passage'  from  the  Brahma  Purdna,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Veda 
authorizes  Sahamarana.  You  suppose  this  verse  to  be  an  incorrect 
reading  of  the  seventh  Rich  above  alluded  to,  and  support  your  reason- 
ing by  the  Commentary  of  Sdyana  and  the  directions  of  Aswaldyana. 

Now,  the  shortest  way  in  which  our  pandits  would  dispute  this 
opinion,  would  be  to  assert  that  for  aught  that  we  moderns  know, 
Raghunandana*8  citation  may  be  altogether  a  different  verse  from  the 
seventh  Rich,  and  may  be  found  somewhere,  in  any  of  the  five  Sdkh^s* 
of  the  Rigveda ;  inasmuch  as  the  same  verse,  with  slight  variations  of 
reading,  and  hence  with  different  import  and  application,  often  occurs 


^pr^R^s^^^t^:  *j<*u  0^*r}  «i«i<n  ^t%^  II  ^  II 
-^i^^i^i^^,  tii^i€|4{^, irrarwr»  <<iMi^h  ^i^$^ 


MantrM  Udirriiwa,  &c.,  raise,  holding  her  by  the  hand  and  saluting  her ;  bat  if 
ftlie  have  sufficient  courage,  she  bidding  adieu  to  her  friends,  relatives,  and  children, 
and  contemplating  the  Vishnu-like  form  of  her  husband,  enters  the  fire. 
*  '*  The  loyal  wife  ^who  bums  horaelf )  shall  not  be  deemed  a  suicide.** 
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in  the  different  Yedas^  in  Tar  ions  Sakh&s  of  the  same  Yeda^  and 
sometimes  in  different  places  of  the  same  Sdkha  of  a  Veda.  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  epithets  "Avidhavd"  and  "Sapatni," 
whereby  you  suppose  the  reason  for  burning  to  be  wanting,  can  be 
easily  answered  by  supposing  the  Sati  (whose  soul  is,  as  it  were* 
wedded  to  that  of  her  husband),  not  to  be  widowed ;  actual  practice, 
when  it  prevailed  in  India,  may  be  considered  as  confirmatory  of  this 
opinion.  The  Sati,  in  making  preparations  for  ascending  the  funeral 
pile,  used  to  mark  her  forehead  with  Sindura,  and  to  deck  herself 
sumptuously  with  all  the  symbols  of  a  Sadhava. 

But  so  long  as  the  proper  place  of  the  verse  quoted  by  Raghunan- 
dana,  is  not  pointed  out,  the  occidental  pandits,  who  are  making 
wonderful  progress  in  Yaidic  learning,  may  regard  it  an  idle  assertion. 
I  shall  therefore,  for  argument's  sake,  grant  Raghunandana*s  citation 
to  be  a  false  reading  of  the  seventh  verse  in  question. 

On  this  supposition  you  may  be  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  genuine  reading  of  the  passage  rather  discountenances 
than  enjoins  Sahamarana;  but  by  referring  to  the  subjoined  Siitras^ 
of  Bharadwdja  and  Aswaldyana,  wherein  they  specify  the  rites  in 

m^^  svi^  ^ff%Wfrr  iwr^  ^frfv  ^vrfir  v^  ^ifthm 
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which  many  of  the  verses  of  the  tenth  Mandala  qaoted  by  yon,  are  to 
be  respectively  cited  as  Mantras,  yon  will  at  once  see  what  yon 
rightly  guess — that  the  verse  in  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
concremation  of  a  Sati ;  it  is  directed  to  be  chaunted  on  the  tenth 
day  after  the  burning  of  the  dead,  when  the  relatives  of  the  deceased 
assemble  on  the  Sroasana  to  perform  certain  ceremonies,  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  the  Adhwaryu  takes  butter  with  a  new  blade  of  kusa 
grass,  or  clarified  butter  between  the  thumb  and  ring  finger,  and 
applying  it,  as  collyrium,  to  the  eyes  of  Sadhavas,  [recites  the  seventh 
hymn  in  question,  the  moment  they  are  directed  to  depart  towards 
the  east. 

Now,  as  the  text,  which  has  been  supposed  to  authorize  Sahama* 
rana,  clearly  appears  to  be  appropriated  to  quite  a  diflferent  occasion, 
the  argument  based  upon  its  interpretation  proving  it  to  discountenance 
concremation,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  succeeding  verses  (to  wit,  the  eighth  and  ninth),  as  I  observed 
before,  are  enjoined  to  be  addressed  to  the  widow,  lying  on  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband,  and  therefore  have  no  relation  with  the  seventh. 

Had  there  been  no  explicit  Yaidic  injunction  for  Sahamarana, 
these  passages,  taken  by  themselves,  would  certainly  have  justified  the 
conclusion  that  the  Rigveda  prohibits  or  ignores,  by  these  texts,  the 

II    Bharadwaja's  Siitra,  Prasna  1,  Khanda  II. 

^g^flT  s^MiH;  M-^ifiirtjif^  "^^f^:  Tf^  "^  ^rar 

frf^   ^%m  t%^  I   'VIIP^RfKf^  ^T^rafllfrr  ll    AswaM. 
yana*s  Grihya  Siitra,  Adhyaya  III. 
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solf-niimoUtii^n  of  a  ^t:.  brt  vbon  we  find  in  the  Ankhya  S4kh£  of 
Oio  Taittinv:!  Sarihiii.  :bo  >j»:  <  ad.i^ps"  to  Arni  while  throwing 
horsolf  inio  :t,  iin  1  tVin*  oi-a^.^^r  ihe  A'aiviir  sanction  for  ooncremation, 
wi»  iiinM  ^».iUM^  lM!\ro  ^ :^  rfpa-:  "><*  fi^lnh  reise  as  an  anthority 
iipiin>l  \\i\>  t rubric  ju*!. 

Thi»  >!iinniis;ik:ir^i  tn  v.M  arcuo  tI]tj>. — '-Where  there  are  two 
iiulln^rltioN  of:!  iNMitra.iioT.^rv  r^sracifr.  bnt  of  equal  cogency,  an  alter- 
iiativo  innM  U*  ^•ln»^»^^Sl^^  t^^  havo  Invr.  all  owed ^^  The  Sutrakaras,  upon 
till*  \  :ililio  :uii)»oriiio>  .iKm  i*  sol  '"iirih.  diTWi  ihat  the  widow  as  well 
tit*  \\\o  ?*:n'iiiiiM:\l  nton>:U  of  t^:''  t^twa^xv'.  Krahmana  should  be  placed 
upnii  \\\>  luiionil  i^ilo  .  Init.  n*  the  w:,iow  has  a  will  of  her  own,  she 
iMiiiiot  U»  (li>f)i\siM  i»l"  Hko  xhc"  w.cri  r.tons'ls.  The  RicTeda  therefore 
^»i\i»?«  hov  \]u\  ti^ttioii  of  !s:iori!^iuc  VoTso'it  or  not,  according  as  she  may 
nisiy  not  Itjivo  hor  oo«r:»j:»^   '  srn^wo*!  up  to  the  sticking  place." 

Wlioii  tin*  S:iM  lioN  on  t^io   funoral  pile,  it   is  presumed'  she  is 
inrliui'il  !o  iunuohito  horsoll\  ,uul  tho  cichth  rerse  is  addressed  to  her, 
iiH  till*  iiiitln»r  ol'  \\\i*  S:)h:im:iran:ivi.ihi  explains,  only  to  test  her  reso- 
liitiiiii.  niiil  to  imlmv  hor  to  riMiiv.  if  sho  1^  not  sufficiently  firm  in  ber 
piirpoMV     Tlio  nnvssiiy   of   jjixiu^j  her  this  option  and  trying  her 
fortitiiilo  hofoiohauil,  :ip]H\irs  tho  nion*  sin^nc.  wh«^n  we  find  it  declared* 
lliiit.  tlio  Suti  who  luvomos  Ohitnhhrashtj^.  who  retires  from  the  funeral 
pilo  lift  or  tho  I'ttiioluNton   of  tho   ritos,  oouiniit^  a  hiehlv  sinful  act, 
iiltlioiii^h  it  admits  of  o\pi:ition  l»y  th«*  |H*rfonnance  of  the  Priijiipatya. 
Our  porM>iuiI  oliHorviition  of  tho  actual  practice  when  it  prevailed 
in  HriiiNli  huliii  ooutinus  this  view  ;  fnmithc  moment  a  Sati expressed 
lnT  di'siro  to   follow  hi»r  lord,  up  to  iho  timo  sho  ascended  the  funeral 
pilo,  ovoTv  piTsuasivo  laus^unKt*  was  used  to  induce  her  to  continue  ia 
tlio  fiiuiily,  and  to  di.M'haruo  hor  pnipor  dutios  there,  and  it  was  not 
until  hIio  w:ih  found  intloxihlo  that  Au*  was  allowed  to  sacrifice  himself, 
thiH  wuN  porfi'ctlv  in  kcopinjj  with  the  IMirshwa.  &c..  Mantra. 

Thus  tlii^  Htli  verso  of  the  Hi^veda.  ahove  alluded  to,  appears  to 


(lotaniA  ((uoUmI  by  KullnkabhattA  iu  hiH  Com.  on  Mnnu,  v.  14,  B.  2,  which  see. 

-  Sdyiuiit,wlu>ii  ho  HayK.in  hiHCominrntAry  on  tho  lUh  Rich ;  *'  Yasmllt  anusaraiia 
niHchayam  dkAmhih  taBuiiiiUgnchchha,"  hu  takm  the  name  view  ;  he  does  not  con- 
Hider  tho  huniiuK  an  delaycMl.  am  may  l>o  HUp]M>mMl  from  a  technical  interpretation 
of  tho  word  '^  anuaarana,**  bcrauHo,  aa  you  nay,  miltm^ucnt  burning  is  inconnatent 
with  tlio  preaenco  of  tho  corfMe. 

*  f^TfTOTKT  g  m   lift  liWrf^^f^m   Ww?t  i 
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h9,  in  fact,  a  Sahamarana  Mantra,  though  its  interpretation,  apart 
from  other  considerations,  may,  on  a  first  view,  seem  to  discountenance 
the  practice. 

A  rery  strong  presumption  in  support  of  the  opinion,  that  Saha- 
marana  rests  upon  Vaidic  authority,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  having  prerailed  in  India  in  very  remote  times,  when  Vaidic  rites 
only  were  in  vogue.  On  referring  to  the  Mah^bhdrata,  for  instance^ 
we  find  the  widows  of  the  heroes  slain  in  the  battle  of  Kurukshetra 
consuming  themselves  in  the  funeral  fires  of  their  husbands,  when 
there  lived  great  kings  and  sages  imbued  with  Vaidic  learning,  and 
devoted  to  the  observance  of  Vaidic  rituals. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  Propertius  describes  the  preva^- 

lence  of  this  custom  in  India,  in  a  passage  of  which  the  following  is  a 

translation   by   Boyses    (see  Brit.   Poets,   Chalmer's   Ed.,    Vol.    14, 

p.  563)  :— 

*'  Happy  the  laws  that  in  those  climes  obtain. 
Where  the  bright  morning  reddens  all  the  main, 
There,  whenso*er  the  happy  husband  dies, 
And  on  the  funeral  couch  extended  lies, 
His  faithful  wives  around  the  scene  appear,         ^ 
With  pompous  dress  and  a  triumphant  air ; 
For  partnership  in  death,  ambitious  strive, 
And  dread  the  shameful  fortune  to  survive ! 
Adorned  with  flowers  the  lovely  victims  stand, 
With  smiles  ascend  the  pile,  and  light  the  brand  ! 
Grasp  their  dear  partners  with  unaltered  faith, 
And  yield  exulting  to  the  fragrant  death.** 

Cicero,  also,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  mentions  this  fact  in 
his  Tusculum  Questions.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  race  of  Thracians, 
whose  women  sacrificed  themselves  on  the  tombs  of  their  husbands  : 
these  people,  as  well  as  the  Get®  by  whom  this  custom  was  also 
observed,  were  perhaps  some  tribe  of  degraded  Kshotriyas. 

You  may,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  read  this  paper  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

I  remain. 

My  dear  Dr.  Wilson, 

Yours  sincerely, 

RADHAKANT  DEB. 
Caloutta,  ZM  June,  1868. 
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Observations. 

In  disproTing  the  genaineness  of  the  citation  of  the  passage  which 
had  been  quoted  as  authority  for  the  Sati,  I  confined  my  objections  to 
the  particular  passage  in  question,  and  in  this  respect  the  Raja  is  obliged 
to  admit,  that  I  may  be  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
genuine  reading  rather  discountenances  than  enjoins  Sati.     This  waa 
all  I  maintained.  Of  course  I  never  intended  to  deny,  that  there  were 
numerous  texts  in  the  Sutras  and  Jaw-books^  by  which  it  waa  enjoined. 
I  restricted  my  argument  to  the  individual  text  quoted  from  the  Rig- 
veda,  and  with  Haja  Badhakant  Deb's  own  concurrence,  I  have  no 
occasion  to  modify  the  view  I  have  taken,  as  limited  to  this  object : 
the  text  of  the  Rigveda,  that  has  been  quoted  as  authority  for  the  burn- 
ing of  the  widow,  is  no  such  thing,  "  it  rather  discountenances  than 
enjoined  the  practice."     I  have  not  expressed  any  opinion,  whether 
any  such  injunction  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  Sanhiti  of 
the  Rigveda,  or  of  the  Sanhitas  of  the  White  or  Black  Yajush,  or  the 
S^maveda.     That  is  quite  a  difierent  question,  although,  as  the  topic  is 
started  by  the  Raja,  I  may  venture  to  intimate  an  opinion,  that  the 
burning  of  a  widow  will  not  be  found  even  alluded  to  in  the  genuine 
text,  the  Sanhitii,  of  either  of  the  three  principal  Vedas.     Whatever 
may  be  the  antiquity  of  the  rite,  and  that  it  is  of  long  standing  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  I  suspect  its  origin  is  later  than  the  Sanhit^,  or  primary 
Vedic  period.     I  have  now  translated,  although  not  yet  published, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Suktas,  or  hymns,  the  primitive  portions  of  the 
Rigveda,  and  have  yet  found  no  notice  of  any  such  ceremony :  the  pro- 
hibition which  would  imply  the  existence  of  the  rite,  is  matter  of  in- 
ference only ;  the  direction,  that  the  widow  is  to  be  led  away  from 
the  proximity  of  her  deceased  husband,  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that 
she  was  to  depart  from  his  funeral  pile,  and  there  is  no  term,  in  the 
text,  that  indicates  such  a  position. 

In  the  course  of  my  translation  of  the  Rigveda,  I  have  had  a  great 
number  of  occasions  to  refer  to  the  printed  texts  of  the  Vdjasaneyl 
Sanhita,  of  the  Yajur-vc<la,  publitjihed  by  Professor  Weber,  of  the  Sdma- 
veda  printcil  by  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Professor  Ben  fey,  and  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  allusion  whatever  in  either  of 
those  works  to  the  Sati  ceremonial.  There  remains  tlierefore  only  the 
Taittiriya  Sanhita  of  the  Black  Yajush  to  be  examined :  a  part  only 
of  this  has  been  printed  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  their 
Bibliotheca  Indica,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  same  absence  of  allu- 
sion to  the  Sati  wjcurs  :  so  far,  therefore,   I   have  roason  to  bi^liove, 
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that  the  hnrning  of  widows  was  unitnown  to  the'  Vedic  period  of 
Hindu  ritual  or  helief. 

That  the  Siitras  of  A8wala3r4na,  Bbsradwaja,  and  other  6(itra- 
kdras  contain  Sutras,  or  rules,  for  the  erematiou,  is  indisputable,  but 
all  Vedic  scholars  agree  in  considering  these  works  as  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  the  Sanhitd,  or  text  period ;  they,  therefore,  prove 
nothing,  and  of  still  less  weight  are  the  Sahamarana-vidhi  or  the 
Tatwas  of  Raghnnandana,  or  other  eqnall j  modem  writings  :  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  there  be  any  authorities  at  all  for  the  practice,  but 
whether  such  authority  be  diseorerable  in  the  original  Vedio  texts ; 
there  is  no  lack  whatever  of  the  former — I  cannot  yet  positively  deny, 
but  I  question  the  existence  of  the  latter.  To  this  Riulhakant  replies, 
"  the  most  explicit  (Vedic)  authority  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  verses 
of  the  Aukhya  Sakhd  of  the  Taittiriya  Sauhit^,  quoted  in  the  84th 
annv&ka  of  the  N^rayaniya  Upanishad,"  of  which  he  gives  the  literal 
translation  as  well  as  of  the  comment ;  unfavourably  for  his  argument, 
the  authority  is  liable  to  obvious  exceptions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  verses  are  not  cited  direct  from  the  text 
of  the  Taittiriya  Sanhit^  itself ;  they  are  a  quotation  of  a  quotation, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passage  of  the  Rigveda,  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  discussion,  we  know  that  quotations  cannot  always  be  trusted. 
The  Pandits  should  have  made  a  reference  to  the  TaittiriyaSanhitd  itself, 
and  have  given  us  chapter  and  verse  for  the  passages;  we  should  then 
be  able  to  test  their  accuracy  by  collation  with  the  printed  text  when 
complete.  In  the  next  place,  the  quotation  occurs  in  an  Upanishad, 
the  Yajniki,  or  Ndr^yaniya :  the  Upanishad  period  is  of  doubtful 
determination,  because  the  Upanishads,  which  are  numerous,  one  list 
enumerating  above  a  hundred,  are  evidently  of  widely  different  dates, 
and  not  unfrcquently  of  equivocal  character.  The  Ndrdyaniya 
Upanishad  is  not  altogether  unexceptionable,  for  it  constitutes  the 
tenth  Prap^thaka,  or  section,  of  what  is  usually  considered  a  Brdh- 
mana,  the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka ;  Sdyana  calls  it  even  khilarupa,  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  additional  or  supplementary  section,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  acknowledged  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  Aranyaka. 

Upon  referring  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  library  of  the  India 
House,  another  difficulty  arises ;  neither  text  nor  comment  consists  of 
more  than  64  anuvdkas,  whilst  the  verses  quoted  by  Radhakant,  are 
said  to  be  taken  from  the  84th  annv^ka ;  consequently  no  such  verses 
could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  our  copy,  and  accordingly  they  do  not 
occur.  Sdyana,  however,  observes,  that  different  recensiors  do  exist, 
of  which  the  Dravira  has  64  anuvdkas,  the  Andhra,  80,  the  Kamata 
74,  others  89.     There  may  he  a  copy  belonging  to  a  different  Sakhd, 
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the  Aukhya  for  instance,  of  which  we  have  no  copy,  with  84  anaTdluM. 
Sayana,  however,  avowedly  follows  the  Dravira  recension,  containing 
only  64  anuvakas,  the  actual  number  of  two  copies  consulted,  and 
in  which  no  such  passages  are  met  with;  whence  then  do  the  Pandits 
derive  their  scholia  of  the  84th  ?  it  is  for  them  to  give  a  aatifiie* 
tory  explanation.  Therefore,  as  the  matter  stands,  tlie  verses  cited, 
together  with  their  commentary,  wear  a  somewhat  suspicions  appear- 
ance, not  the  less  observable  that  the  different  recensions  specified 
are  all  named  after  the  divinions  of  Southern  India,  where  the  Vedas 
did  not  penetrate  probably  till  long  after  their  compilation.  Althongfa, 
however,  their  authenticity  be  admitted,  their  occurring  in  an  Upa- 
nishad,  or  even  in  a  Br^hmana,  is  no  proof  that  the  SanhiUL  of  the 
Taittiriya  Yajush  contains  them,  or  sanctions  the  burning  of  widows^ 
or  that  the  rite  was  cotemporary  with  the  ritual  of  the  Vedic 
period. 

H    H.  W. 
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Art.  VII. — Note  on  the  supposed  Discovery  of  the  Principle  of 
the  Differential  Calculus  by  an  Indian  Astronomer.  By 
W.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.     Communicated  by  the  Director. 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  last 
received,  No.  III.,  of  1858,  is  a  short  article  by  Bapn  Deva  Shastri, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  the  Government  College 
of  Benares,  in  which  he  has  undertaken  to  show,  that  Bh^skardcharya, 
an  astronomer  who  flourished  at  Ujjayin  in  the  twelfth  century,  was 
fully  acquainted  with  the  principle  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  one 
of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  last  century  in  Europe. 

As  this  would  have  been  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  astronomical  science,  it  was  obviously  a  matter  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  have  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Bapu  Deva^s 
statement  carefully  tested,  and  I  therefore  applied  to  our  colleague, 
Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  who  is  well  known  as  a  mathematician, 
for  his  opinion  j  the  answer  with  which  he  has  favoured  me  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  thought  by  the  Society  worthy  of  being  communicated 
to  the  public  through  our  Journal,  especially  as,  whilst  it  shows  that 
Bapu  Deva*s  statement  is  not  correct  to  its  whole  extent,  yet  it  does 
full  justice  to  Bhaskarachdrya's  penetration  and  science,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  his  calculations  bear  a  very  remarkable  analogy  to  the 
corresponding  processes  in  modern  mathematical  astronomy. 


12,  James  Street,  BuekiDgham  Gate, 
Lwdon,  May  6,  1859. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wilson, 

I  have  read  Bapu  Deva  Shastri's  letter  on  Bh&skardchdrya's 
mode  of  determining  the  instantaneous  motion  of  a  planet,  with  great 
interest,  and  think  that  wo  are  much  indebted  to  him  for  calling  our 
attention  to  so  important  an  element  in  the  old  Indian  methods  of 
calculation.  It  still,  however,  seems  to  me,  that  he  has  overstated 
the  case,  in  saying  that  "  Bhdskarachdrya  was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  Differential  Calculus.''  He  has  undoubtedly  cou- 
ceive<l  the  idea  of  comparing  the  successive  positions  of  a  planet  in 
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its  path,  and  of  regarding  its  motion  as  constant  daring  the  interval, 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  some  rudimentary  notion  of  repre- 
senting the  arc  of  a  curve  by  means  of  auxiliary  straight  lines.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  method  here  given,  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  the  Differential  Calcalus,  vii., 
the  infinitesimal  magnitude  of  the  intervals  of  time  and  space  therein 
employed.  Nor  indeed  is  anything  specifically  said  about  the  fiust 
that  the  method  is  an  approximative  one. 

Nevertheless,  with  these  reservations,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  penetration  shown  by  Bhaskara,  in  his  analysis,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  remarkable ;  that  the  formula  which  he  establishes  (equation 
3,  p.  216),  and  his  method  of  establishing  it,  bear  more  than  a 
mere  resemblance — they  bear  a  strong  analogy — to  the  corresponding 
process  in  modern  mathematical  astronomy  ;  and  that  the  minority  of 
scientific  persons  will  learn  with  surprise  the  existence  of  sueh 
a  method  in  the  writings  of  so  distant  a  period  and  so  remote  a 
region. 

With  many  thanks  for  communicating  the  paper  to  me, 

I  remain,  very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  H.  Wilflon,  Esq.  W.  Spottiswoodk. 

P.S.  I  may  perhaps  add,  that  if — 

or,  x'  be  the  mean  longitudes, 

y,  j/  be  the  mean  anomalies, 

Uf  u'  be  the  true  anomalies 

of  a  planet  on  two  successive  days  ;  and  a  the  excentricity,  or  sine  of 

the  greatest  equation  of  the  orbit ;  then  (u'—  u),  or  the  true  motion  of 

the  planet, 

=  a'—  Of  a  +  (sin.  y'—  sin.  y). 

And  Bhaskara*s  method  consists  in  showing,  that  the  ''  instantaneons** 
value  of  sin.  y'—  sin.  y  (or  the  value  which  it  would  have  if  the 
velocity  of  the  planet  had  remained  uniform  during  the  day)  is 
(y'—  y)  cos.  y.     His  formula  therefore  becomes — 

tt'—  M  =  «'—  X  +  (y'—  y)  a  cos.  y. 

And  the  corresponding  formula  in  modem  analysis  is — 

du  -=•  d  {^  -^a  sin.  y) 
=  cfa:  +  a  cos.  y  dy. 

W.  S. 
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Art.  VIII. — Traits  of  Indian  Character,    By  Colonel  Sykes, 

M.P,,  President  of  the  Society, 

[Bead  lijth  Apnl,  1859.] 

Mutability. 

It  is  less  my  object  in  the  present  paper  to  give  national  cha- 
racteristics than  traits  of  individual  character.  To  attempt  the 
former  with  the  twenty  one  nations  and  twenty-one  languages  of  India, 
and  in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  history,  could  only  mislead,  but 
with  the  latter,  the  richness  of  the  field  offers  the  assurance  of  a  plen- 
tiful harvest.  Nevertheless,  as  the  twenty-one  nations  belong  to  the 
great  family  of  man,  there  will  necessarily  be  certain  features  common 
to  them  all,  and  I  will  give  a  running  commentary  upon  such  of  these 
common  features  as  occur  to  me.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  long- 
received  and  constantly-repeated  opinion  of  Western  nations,  of  the 
Immutability  of  the  customs,  habits,  and  opinions,  whether  religious  or 
moral,  of  the  nations  of  India ;  or  at  least  of  the  Hindus.  No  doubt 
since  the  institution  of  ca-te,  classes  of  men  have  been  fetterod  and 
confined  within  certain  rules,  prescribing  to  them  not  only  modes 
of  action,  but  modes  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  natural 
impulses,  by  leading  to  the  irregular  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  have 
broken  down  these  conventional  barriers,  and  that  state  of  society 
which  comprised  only  four  great  divisions.  Brahman,  Rajp6t,  Vaisya, 
and  Sudra,  has  ramified  into  scores  of  castes,  each  with  its  own 
exclusiveness,  its  own  habits,  its  own  polemics,  and  its  own  inter- 
marriage limitations.  Here  has  been  ceaseless  change,  and  cease- 
lessly is  it  going  on.  Moreover,  anterior  to  the  institution  of  caste, 
and  before  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  we  have  glimpses  of 
the  Indian  social  state,  and  for  these  glimpses  we  are  indebted  to 
the  profound  learning  and  indefatigable  labours  of  our  Director,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  and  to  the  researches  in  Buddhist  and  Pali  litera- 
ture of  the  late  Honourable  Mr.  Tumour,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 
The  former  has  translated  for  us  four  Ashtakas,  or  one-half  of  the 
Rig  Veda,  the  most  ancient  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindis,  and 
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the  latter  has  translated  the  Mahawanso,  the  Dipawanso,  and  tbe 
sermons  and  discourses  of  Buddha.     The  Rig  Veda  comprises  a  series 
of  hymns,  addressed  not  to  a  supreme  Being,  a  self-existent  and  con* 
stantly  disposing  cause,  but  to  various  personifications  of  the  elements 
and  heavenly  bodies,  chiefly  the  firmament  and  fire ;  then  the  winds, 
the  personified  dawn,  the  sun,  the  sons  of  the  sun,  the  Viswadeyas, 
or  collective  deities^  and  the  divinities  of  food,  water,  and  grass  in  the 
abstract ;  but   nowhere   does   there   appear   to   have  been   idols  or 
worship  of  material  objects.     Temples  there  were  none ;  the  worship 
was  domestic.     Brahmans  are  mentioned,  ,but  are  not  named  as  the 
appointed  or  exclusive  singers  or  reciters  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rig 
Veda.      Priests   were   not   necessarily  Brahmans,  and   the   head  of 
the  family  would  seem  to  have  had  whatever  ritual  was  required, 
performed  in  his  own  housa     The  Hind6  Triad,  Brahma,  Vishna, 
and  Siva,  have  no   place  ;   the   Linga  or  Phallus  is  nnmentioned ; 
Caste  unnoticed  ;  cows  were  eaten ;  cow-hides  used  in  sacrificial  ritual ; 
in  short,  modern  Brahman  ism  has  no  prototype  in  the  Rig  Veda  ; 
but  Professor  Wilson  justly  says,  that  its  chief  value  is  in  ''  illustrat- 
ing the   most  ancient  Hiudu  system  of  religious  worship  and  social 
organization,  and  the  opinions  of  primitive  Hinduism.     How  pro- 
digious then   the   changes  which   we   find  must   have   taken  plaoe 
amongst  the  so-called   immutable   Hindus !"      But  who   were   the 
Hiudds  ?     Professor  Wilson  says,  "  The  earliest  seat  of  the  Hindus 
within  the  area  of  Hindustan  was  undoubtedly  the  Eastern  confines  of 
the  Punjab ;  the  holy  land  of  Menu  and  the  Purauas  lies  between 
the  Drishadwati  and  Saraswati  rivers ;  the  Caygar  and  Sursooty  of 
our  barbarous  maps."     The  tract  of  land  thus  assigned  for  the  first 
establishment  of  Hinduism  in  India,  is  of  very  circumscribed  extent 
and   could  not  liave  been  the  site  of  a  nation  or  of  several  tribes. 
Whatever  the  date  of  the  settlement,  Fa-hien,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  says  he  found  a  people  of  heretics  (that  is  to  say,  not 
Buddhists,)  between  the   Indus  and  the  Jumna,  having  previously 
said  that  the  Brahmans  were  a  tribe ;  the  first  amongst  the  tribes  of 
barbarians,  meaning  strangers.     And  this  is  corroborated  by  Bishop 
Musaju    and  Scholasticus.     But  India  was  densely  peopled  at  the 
time  of  Fa-hien's  visit,  and  if  the  nidus  of  the  Hindus  was  still  in 
the  Punjab,  who  were  the  other  peoples  of  India  1     Buddhism  then 
flourished   from  the  Himalayas  to   Ceylon,  but  Hinduism  has  now 
engrafted  itself  upon  the  twenty-one  nations  and  languages  of  India. 
How  then  has  this  change  come  about,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
immutability  of  the  Hind(is  ? 
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Admitting,  however,  that  the  followers  of  the  Rig  Veda  had 
diffused  themselves  so  far  south  as  the  Vindya  range, — limits  which 
the  Vishnu  Purana  of  the  twelfth  century  seems  to  indicate, — at  the 
advent  of  Buddha  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  present  deities  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon  were  unknown  ;  we  find  that  not  only  a  new 
ritual,  hut  new  gods  have  been  adopted,  though  the  germs  of  both 
may  be  traceable  to  the  Rig  Veda.  It  will  necessarily  be  asked^ 
what  led  Buddha  to  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  which,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  would  seem  to  have  almost  extinguished  the 
Vedic  system,  but  which  doctrines,  nevertheless,  were  so  unstable  and 
uncertain,  that  at  Buddha's  death,  543  B.C.,  the  first  Buddhist  con- 
vocation to  fix  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  in  the  Pitakattaya,  took  place  at 
Rajgriha,  and  the  convocation  found  it  had  to  deal  with  no  less  than 
sixty-two  heterodox  sects.  Heresy,  however,  progressed,  and  two  other 
convocations  were  necessary^.  Considering  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Buddhists  is  the  belief  in  the  metempsychosis,  the  promul- 
gation of  this  doctrine  struck  directly  at  a  great  feature  of  ancient 
ritual — animal  sacrifices.  The  idea  that  the  great  First  Cause  coald 
be  propitiated  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  and  burning  flesh  upon  an 
altar,  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man.  Cain  and  Abel  are  the 
first  on  record  to  have  made  this  sacrifice,  and  because  one  offisr- 
ing  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the  other  not,  Cain 
slew  his  brother  in  envy.  We  see  it  continued  in  Abraham's  offer, 
even  of  his  son.  We  read  of  its  institution,  commanded  by  Moses 
in  the  1st  chapter  of  Leviticus  as  a  daily  duty  of  the  Jews.  We 
observe  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it  in  Elijah's  sacrifice,  narrated  in 
the  18th  chapter,  1st  Kings,  and  to  this  day  Abraham's  sacrifice  is 
commemorated  in  the  Buckra  Eed  of  the  Mahomedans.  The  Canaan- 
ites  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  oxen,  and  so  strong  was  the  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  offering  blood  and  flesh  to  the  Divinity,  that  the  ties  of 
nature  were  set  aside,  and  children  were  offered  to  Moloch.  (Leviticus 
xviii.  21.)  The  Carthaginians  offered  men,  and  some  traces  of  human 
sacrifices  are  met  with  in  the  Rig  Veda,  and  its  prevalence  through 
all  times,  in  one  part  of  India,  is  attested  by  the  Meriah  sacrifices  of  the 
Khonds,  which  the  British  Government  has  so  energetically  and 
humanely  endeavoured  recently  to  suppress.  The  usuiJ  offering  or 
sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  the  Soma  Juice;  the  great  sacri- 
fice ofthe  horse,  however,  is  mentioned,  an^the  ceremonial  prescribed; 
and  that  animal  sacrifices  must  have  gradually  grown  up  is  manifest 

*  The  second,  4 i3  B.C.,  and  third  was  308  B.C. 
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by  the  horror  expressed  by  Bnddha  in  his  discourses  at  the  blood 
shed  by  the  Vedists  in  their  ritual ;  and  as  all  religions  as  well  as 
social  reforms  originate  in  the  revulsion  of  certain  sensitive  and 
speculative  minds  from  certain  rituals  or  social  usages,  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  great  refonn  of  Buddha^  whose  fol- 
lowers at  this  day  outnumber  those  of  any  other  creed,  was  caused  by 
the  blood  shed  in  India  in  animal  sacrifices.  Whether  his  making  it 
sinful  to  destroy  animal  life  was  consequent  upon  his  adoption  of  the 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of  souls,  or  whether  the  metem- 
psychosis was  invented  to  spare  animal  life,  admits  of  argument. 

The  interdict,  although  now  practically  disregarded  by  the 
Buddhists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  reverently  obeyed  by  the 
Jain  heretical  offshoot  of  Buddhism  in  India,  the  only  remnant,  in 
fact,  of  Buddhism  ;  and  we  see  the  Jain  priest,  with  bare  head, 
white  robe,  with  one  shoulder  naked,  with  a  muslin  veil  over  the 
mouth  to  prevent  the  ingress  and  destruction  of  insect  life,  solemnly 
promenading  the  thoroughfares  with  a  black  rod  in  one  hand  and  a 
fan  in  the  other,  with  which  he  fans  the  spot  upon  which  he  proposes 
to  sit  down,  lest  he  should  destroy  any  creature  haviug  life. 

The  reverence  for  Buddha's  injunction  is  also  manifested  by  the 
existence  in  Western  India  of  hospitals,  called  Pinjrapol,  not  only 
for  sick  animals,  but  for  all  other  animals,  whose  lives  the  supporters 
of  the  hospitals  desire  to  preserve;  and  laughable  but  doubtless 
groundless  stories  are  told  of  human  beings  allowing  themselves  to 
be  hired  to  sleep  in  these  hospitals  to  give  the  common  bed  bug 
{Ciniex  lectularitis,)  a  comfortable  meal  at  night !  The  Chinese 
Buddhists,  though  they  do  not  give  any  practical  effect  to  Buddhu*s 
injunction,  yet  admit  the  sin  of  its  breach.  In  an  account  of 
the  largest  Buddhist  temple  at  Canton,  called  the  Ching  Kwang 
Meaon,  in  the  China  Mail  of  the  6th  January  last,  visitors  are 
shown  pictures  of  the  punishments  in  the  different  hells,  and  in 
one  hell  those  are  tortured  who  have  taken  the  life  of  any  living 
being.  But  to  return  to  Buddha*s  great  reform  :  at  his  death, 
543  B.C.,  a  convocation  took  place  to  fix  his  doctrines  in  the  Pali 
work,  the  Pitakattaya,  and  it  was  found  they  had  to  deal  with 
sixty-two  heresies.  One  hundred  years  later  another  convocation 
was  necessary,  and  in  803  B.C.  another ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
heresies  the  religion  spread,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Chinese  traveller  Fa-hien,  who 
was  fourteen  years  in  India,  found  Buddhism  covering  the  land 
from  Peshawur  to  Cape  Comorin^  and  from  Gusrat  to  Orissa.     Never- 
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Admitting,  however,  that  the  followers  of  the  Rig  Veda  had 
diffused  themselves  so  far  south  as  the  Vindjra  ran  go, — limits  which 
the    V^bbn^  Purana  of  the  twelfth  century  seems  to  indicate^ — at  the 
advent  of  Buddha  in  the  seventh  century  b.c,  the  present  deities  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon  were  unknown  ;  we  find  that  not  only  a  new 
ritnal,  hut  new  gods  have  heen  adopted,  though  the  germs  of  hoth 
may  be  traceable  to  the  Rig  Veda.     It  will  necessarily  be  asked, 
what  led   Buddha  to  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  which,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  would  seem  to  have  almost  extinguished  the 
Vedic  system,  but  which  doctrines,  nevertheless,  were  so  unstable  and 
uncertain,  that  at  Buddha's  death,  543  B.C.,  the  first  Buddhist  con- 
vocation to  fix  the  tenets  of  Buddhism  in  the  Pitakattaya,  took  place  at 
Rajgriha,  and  the  convocation  found  it  had  to  deal  with  no  less  than 
sixty-two  heterodox  sects.    Heresy,  however,  progressed,  and  two  other 
convocations  were  necessary^.     Considering  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Buddhists  is  the  belief  in  the  metempsychosis,  the  promul- 
gation of  this  doctrine  stmck  directly  at  a  great  feature  of  ancient 
ritual — animal  sacrifices.     The  idea  that  the  great  First  Cause  could 
be  propitiated  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood,  and  burning  flesh  upon  an. 
altar,  is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  man.     Cain  and  Abel  are  tho 
first  on  record  to  have  made  this  sacrifice,  and  because  one  offer- 
ing was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  the  other  not,  Cain 
slew  his  brother  in  envy.     We  see  it  continued  in  Abraham's  offer, 
even  of  his  son.     We  read  of  its  institution,  commanded  by  Momt 
in  the  Ist  chapter  of  Leviticus  as  a  daily  duty  of  the  Jews,     We 
observe  a  remarkable  illustration  of  it  in  Elijah's  saerifiee,  narrat^ud  in 
the  18th  chapter,  1st  Kings,  and  to  this  day  Abraham's  sa4jrifie#j  is 
commemorated  in  the  Buckra  Eed  of  the  Mahomedans.     The  C^naaii- 
ites  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  oxen,  and  so  strong  was  the  MM  in  tli^ 
efficacy  of  offering  blood  and   flesh  to  the  Divinity,  that  tU  iu^  of 
nature  were  set  aside,  and  children  were  offered  to  }Aohfi:h.  n^fviti^os 
xviii.  21.)     The  Carthaginians  offered  men,  and  nfttn^  ir%Mn  of  buman 
sacrifices  are  met  with  in  the  Rig  Veda,  and  its  prevaUrf*';^  iUrm0$ 
all  times,  in  one  part  of  India,  is  attested  by  the  Meriab  m^^'tf^t^  of  ^ 
Khonds,  which  the   British   GoTemraent  \m  m  e«w(?aimlly  *w/l 
humanely  endeavoured  recently  io  Mppress.     Tb«   nsoal  <M*trtn%   w 
sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  Rig  Veda  is  the  Boma  Joi^^;  il»^  Kf^mi  wu?fi 
fice  of  the  horse,  however,  is  mentioned,  an^ilie  eef*w//»f*i  yf*rti^t^*^^  # 
and  that  animal  sacrifices  must  have  gnulaaJI/  gr'/wn  np  U  mntttf^M 

>  The  iecoiid,  443  ».c.,  md  tWr^  w*i  W«  b y. 
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Kylaa^  may  well  be  considered  a  wonder  of  the  world.  A  roountain 
of  trap  rock  is  carved  into  a  temple^  and  sculptured  extemallj  with 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  figures  of  men  and  animals  :  tlie 
temple  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  great  excavatea  area,  round  which 
run  cloisters,  with  panels  in  their  walls,  representing  the  aTatars  or 
incarnations  of  Siva  and  Vishnu. 

The  Hindus  of  Southern  India  in  camparatirely  modem  time* 
have  equally  manifested  the  devotional  sentiment  in  their  colossal 
pagodas,  such  as  those  of  Seringhani,  Conjeveram,  and  others.  The 
Mahomedans  also  have  shown  it  in  their  multitudinous  and  magoifioent 
mosques  and  mausolea.  In  personal  illustrations  we  find  it  in  sel^ 
sacrifice  and  immolation.  Calamus  burnt  himself  on  the  funeral  pile; 
some  of  Buddha's  followers  who  had  attained  the  sanctity  of  Bod- 
Lisatwa  did  the  same;  the  Hindu  devotee  still  buries  himself  alive  in 
a  sitting  posture;  the  aged  but  feeble,  while  siill  living,  permit  them- 
selves to  be  exposed  on  the  banks  of  a  sacred  stream  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  Sati  still  immolates 
herself  in  native  states  not  under  British  control,  upon  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband's  body;  and  a  remarkable  anecdote  is  told  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  of  Alia  Baee,  the  widow  of  Holkar  and  Regent  of 
Indore,  a  woman  of  vigorous  intellect  and  enlarged  views.  She 
declined  to  burn  herself  with  her  husband*s  body,  but  she  so  much 
respected  the  devotional  sentiment  that  when  her  son-in-law  died  and 
his  child-wife,  her  own  daughter,  resolved  to  become  Sati,  she  did 
not  consider  herself  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  self-sacrifice,  and 
witnessed  it.  Again,  the  infatuated  devotee  throws  himself  under  the 
wheels  of  the  ponderous  car  of  Juggernath,  and  is  crushed,  as  he 
thinks,  into  heaven.  I  have  fallen  in  with  many  poor  people,  male 
and  female,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  measuring  their  length  for  many 
miles,  along  a  road  to  a  celebrated  temple ;  I  have  seen  many  unhappj 
creatures  with  an  arm  held  above  the  head  until  the  nails  have  grown 
through  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  limb  has  become  a  fixture  for 
life,  withered  to  the  bone,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  Annually  at  the 
Churruck  Pooja  festival,  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  men  have  a  hook 
inserted  into  the  muscles  below  the  shoulder-blade,  and  are  swung 
round  the  head  of  a  tall  pole. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  the  resnlt  of  a  false, 
but  still  devotional  sentiment.  The  Mahomedans  equally  manifest  it. 
At  the  celebration  of  tlio  Maharum  many  work  themselves  up  into 
a  state  of  devotional  frenzy,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  the 
Ghazce  is  at  all  times  rea<ly  to  rush  upon  the  infidel  that  he  may 
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Kjlaa,  may  well  bo  considered  a  wonder  of  the  world.  A  mountain 
of  trap  rock  is  carved  into  a  temple^  and  sonlplured  exiemallj  with 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  figures  of  men  and  animals  :  the 
temple  stands  in  tho  midst  of  a  great  excavatea  area,  round  which 
run  cloisters,  with  panels  in  their  walls^  representing  the  aTatars  or 
incarnations  of  Siva  and  Vishnu. 

The  Hindus  of  Southern  India  in  comparatively  modem  times 
have  equally  manifested  the  devotional  sentiment  in  their  colossal 
pagodas,  such  as  those  of  Seringhani,  Conjeveram,  and  others.  The 
Mahomedans  also  have  shown  it  in  their  muUitudiuous  and  magnificent 
mosques  and  mausolea.  In  personal  illustrations  we  find  it  in  self- 
sacrifice  and  immolation.  Calamus  burnt  himself  on  the  funeral  pile; 
some  of  Buddha's  followers  who  had  attained  the  sanctity  of  Bod- 
hisatwa  did  the  same;  the  Hindu  devotee  still  buries  himself  alive  in 
a  sitting  posture;  the  aged  but  feeble,  while  still  living,  permit  them- 
selves to  be  exposed  on  the  banks  of  a  sacred  stream  to  die  of  stanra- 
tion,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  Sati  still  immolates 
herself  in  native  states  not  under  British  control,  upon  the  funeral 
pile  of  her  husband  s  body;  and  a  remarkable  anecdote  is  told  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  of  Alia  Baee,  the  widow  of  Holkar  and  Regent  of 
Indore,  a  woman  of  vigorous  intellect  and  enlarged  views.  She 
declined  to  burn  herself  with  her  husband's  body,  but  she  so  much 
respected  the  devotional  sentiment  that  when  her  son-in-law  died  and 
his  child-wife,  her  own  daughter,  resolved  to  become  Sati,  she  did 
not  consider  herself  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the  self-sacrifice,  and 
witnessed  it.  Again,  the  infatuated  devotee  throws  himself  under  the 
wheels  of  the  ponderous  car  of  Juggernath,  and  is  crushed,  as  he 
thinks,  into  heaven.  I  have  fallen  in  with  many  poor  people,  male 
and  female,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  measuring  their  length  for  many 
miles,  along  a  road  to  a  celebrated  temple;  I  have  seen  many  unhappy 
creatures  with  an  arm  held  above  the  head  until  the  nails  have  grown 
through  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  the  limb  has  become  a  fixture  for 
life,  withered  to  the  bone,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  Annually  at  the 
Churruck  Pooja  festival,  in  fulfilment  of  vows,  men  have  a  hook 
inserted  into  the  muscles  below  the  shoulder-blade,  and  are  swung 
round  the  head  of  a  tall  pole. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Meriah  sacrifice,  the  resnlt  of  a  false, 
but  still  devotional  sentiment.  The  Mahomedans  equally  manifest  it. 
At  the  celebration  of  tlie  Maharum  many  work  themselves  up  into 
a  state  of  devotional  frenzy,  and  cut  f hemselves  with  knives,  and  tho 
Ghazee  is  at  all  times  ready  to  rush  upon  the  infidel  that  he  may 
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where  the  35th  was  cantoned  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the 
latter  gave  the  Europeans  a  grand  entertainment.  The  35th  was  not 
amongst  the  late  mutinous  regiments,  hut  was  disarmed. 

In  1785,  a  large  portion  of  the  Bengal  army  had  their  fidelity  and 
duty  as  soldiers  put  to  the  severest  test  during  the  revolt  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  suffering  from  arrears  of  pay,  and  want  of  provisions;  for  such 
was  the  loss  of  credit  of  the  Government  at  that  time  that,  as  stated 
hy  Mr.  Hastings,  no  money  could  he  raised,  and  the  sepoys  were  being 
employed  against  their  connexions  and  friends  in  the  heart  of  their 
own  country;  nevertheless  they  remained  true  to  their  salt.  The 
troops  so  tried  were  the  Ist  and  2nd  Battalions,  6th  and  7th  Regi- 
ments, the  19th,  the  30th,  and  the  35th  Regiments. 

At  the  close  of  1782,  the  4th,  15th,  17th,  and  35th  Regiments, 
which  were  at  Barrackpore,  were  ordered  for  foreign  service;  they 
declined  to  go  by  sea,  and  the  Government  had  no  power  to  compel 
them.  They  were  civil  to  their  officers,  and  duty  was  carried  on  as 
usual,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  release  some  native  officers  and 
ringleaders,  confined  in  the  respective  quarter-guards.*  After  some 
weeks  two  subadars  of  the  15th,  and  one  or  two  sepoys,  were  tried  by 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  were  blown  away  from  guns 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  regiments  that  had  mutinied,  and  one  other 
regiment.  These  regiments  were  pardoned  in  General  Orders,  and 
went  with  Goddard  to  Bombay,  and  did  not  return  until  1784,  and 
were  then  amalgamated  with  other  regiments  on  a  reduction  taking 
place;  they  had  not  taken  the  lives  of  their  officers,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  necessary  punishment  for  mutiny,  because  their 
animosity  had  not  been  raised  upon  a  religious  matter. 

When  on  the  capture  of  Bednore,  General  Matthews  and  his 
whole  force  surrendered  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  every  inducement  was 
offered  to  tempt  the  sepoys  to  enter  the  Sultan's  service,  but  in  vain. 
During  the  march  they  were  carefully  separated  from  the  European 
prisoners  at  each  place  of  encampment,  by  a  tank  or  other  obstacle, 
supposed  to  be  insurmountable,  it  did  not  prove  so,  however,  for 
one  of  the  captive  officers  subsequently  declared,  that  not  a  single 
night  elapsed  but  some  of  the  sepoys  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  guards  by  swimming  the  tanks,  frequently  some  miles  in 
circumference,  or  eluding  the  sentries,  bringing  with  them  such  small 
sums  as  they  could  save  from  the  pittance  allowed  by  the  Sultan  for 
their  own  support,  in  return  for  hard  daily  labour,  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  food  of  the  Europeans.  "  We  can  live  upon  any  thing,"  they 
said,  "  but  you  require  mutton  and  beef*.'' 

^  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Government  of  India,  page  210. 
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him  to  be  mocked.  At  another  time,  on  the  line  of  nuuroh  iu  1818, 
the  men,  from  waut  of  carriage,  being  compelled  to  carry  their  heavy 
knapsacks,  a  Rajp6t  sepoy  of  my  regiment,  indignant  at  what  he 
called  being  made  a  beast  of  burthen,  quietly  loaded  his  musket  and 
shot  himself. 

I  now  approach  another  trait : 

Self-Sacrifice  and  Fidelity. 

Ormo  in  his  narrative  of  the  celebrated  defence  of  Arcot',  in 
1751,  by  Captain  Clive,  mentions  two  anecdotes  honourable  to  the 
nQ.tive  character.  In  one  of  the  assaults  of  the  enemy  upon  the  forts 
in  which  they  failed,  their  commander  fell  in  the  fausse-braye  of  the 
northern  breach.  He  had  distinguished  himself  with  great  bravery 
in  the  attack,  and  (vaa  so  much  beloved  by  his  troops  that  one  of 
them  crossed  the  ditch  and  carried  off  his  body,  exposing  himself 
during  the  attempt  to  the  fire  of  forty  muskets,  from  which  he  had 
the  good   fortune  to  escape. 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  touching  interest.  The  siege  had  continued 
fifty  days;  the  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  small  garrison,  European 
and  Native,  had  been  frightful.  Orme  says  :  "  I  Imve  it  in  my  power, 
from  authority  I  cannot  doubt,  to  add  to  the  account  of  this  celebrated 
siege,  an  anecdote  singularly  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  native 
troops  of  India.  When  provisions  became  so  scarce  that  there  was  a 
fear  that  famine  might  compel  them  to  surrender,  the  sepoys  proposed 
to  Clive  to  limit  them  to  the  water  (kanjee)  in  which  the  rice  was  boiled, 
*  It  is,'  they  said,  *  sufficient  for  our  support  —  the  Europeans  require 
the  grain.'" 

Occasional  instances  of  a  singular  fraternization  of  native  with 
European  regiments,  militating  against  the  caste  exclusiveness  of  the 
sepoys,  brighten  the  pages  of  Indian  military  history.  At  Jellalabad, 
under  the  gallant  Sale,  when  the  garrison  was  besieged  and  in  a  state 
of  starvation,  sallies  wore  made  to  capture  sheep  grazing  on  the 
neighbouring  hills.  A  portion  of  the  products  of  these  forays  was 
always  allotted  to  the  sepoys,  but  they,  with  laudable  self-sacrifice, 
said  ''animal  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  our  sustenance,  with 
our  habits  of  life,  but  animal  food  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Europeans;  we  beg  therefore  you  will  give  the  share  of  the  sheep 
allotted  to  us  to  the  Europeans,"  Her  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry 
and  the  Artillery;  and  this  was  done  by  the  Bengal  Regiment, 
the  d5th.     Afterwards,  when  Her  Majesty's  Idth  passed  the  station 

>  Orme,  vol.  i,  pp.  183-196. 
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where  the  35th  was  cantoned  in  the  North- Western  Provinces,  the 
latter  gave  the  Europeans  a  grand  entertainment.  The  35th  was  not 
amongst  the  late  mutinous  regiments,  but  was  disarmed. 

In  1785,  a  large  portion  of  the  Bengal  army  had  their  fidelity  and 
duty  as  soldiers  put  to  the  severest  test  during  the  revolt  of  Cheyt 
Sing,  suffering  from  arrears  of  pay,  and  want  of  provisions;  for  such 
was  the  loss  of  credit  of  the  Government  at  that  time  that,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  no  money  could  be  raised,  and  the  sepoys  were  being 
employed  against  their  connexions  and  friends  in  the  heart  of  their 
own  country;  nevertheless  they  remained  true  to  their  salt.  The 
troops  so  tried  were  the  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  6th  and  7th  Regi- 
ments, the  19th,  the  30th,  and  the  35th  Regiments. 

At  the  close  of  1782,  the  4th,  15th,  17th,  and  35th  Regiments, 
which  were  at  Barrackpore,  were  ordered  for  foreign  service;  they 
declined  to  go  by  sea,  and  the  Government  had  no  power  to  compel 
them.  They  were  civil  to  their  officers,  and  duty  was  carried  on  as 
usual,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  release  some  native  officers  and 
ringleaders,  confined  in  the  respective  quarter-guards.*  After  some 
weeks  two  subadars  of  the  15th,  and  one  or  two  sepoys,  were  tried  by 
court-martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  were  blown  away  from  guns 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  regiments  that  had  mutinied,  and  one  other 
regiment.  These  regiments  were  pardoned  in  General  Orders,  and 
went  with  Goddard  to  Bombay,  and  did  not  return  until  1784,  and 
were  then  amalgamated  with  other  regiments  on  a  reduction  taking 
place;  they  had  not  taken  the  lives  of  their  officers,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  necessary  punishment  for  mutiny,  because  their 
animosity  had  not  been  raised  upon  a  religious  matter. 

When  on  the  capture  of  Bednore,  General  Matthews  and  his 
whole  force  surrendered  to  Tippoo  Sultan,  every  inducement  was 
offered  to  tempt  the  sepoys  to  enter  the  Sultan's  service,  but  in  vain. 
During  the  march  they  were  carefully  separated  from  the  European 
prisoners  at  each  place  of  encampment,  by  a  tank  or  other  obstacle, 
supposed  to  be  insurmountable.  It  did  not  prove  so,  however,  for 
one  of  the  captive  officers  subsequently  declared,  that  not  a  single 
night  elapsed  but  some  of  the  sepoys  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  guards  by  swimming  the  tanks,  frequently  some  miles  in 
circumference,  or  eluding  the  sentries,  bringing  with  them  such  small 
sums  as  they  could  save  from  the  pittance  allowed  by  the  Sultan  for 
their  own  support,  in  return  for  hard  daily  labour,  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  food  of  the  Europeans.  "  We  can  live  upon  any  thing,"  they 
said,  "  but  you  require  mutton  aud  beef*." 

1  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Government  of  India,  page  210. 
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Malcolm  relates  an  analogous  anecdote  of  the  sepoys  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  Deccan.  The  Nizam's  troops  had  plundered  a  Tillage 
and  left  the  inhabitants  to  starve  :  Malcolm's  regiment  bad  to  send  a 
guard  to  the  village^  which  was  relieved  daily,  and  the  men  of  the 
guard  made  a  collection  of  as  much  rice  as  they  and  their  confederates 
could  spare,  which  they  took  to  the  starving  villagers  for  distri- 
bution.— Life  hy  Kay.,  vol.  i,  page  22. 

In  1803,  after  the  battle  of  Laswarrie,  such  was  the  amount  of 
wounded  and  sick,  that  the  hospital  establishment  was  insufficient^ 
and  the  sepoys  were  asked  themselves  to  carry  their  wounded  and 
sick  comrades,  which  they  did  cheerfully  on  the  line  of  march. 

In  1804,  in  Monson's  disastrous  retreat,  Holkar  left  no  means  or 
offers  untried  through  the  medium  of  intrigue,  to  induce  the  sepoys 
to  swerve  from  their  allegiance  and  fidelity;  and  notwithtstanding 
their  dreadful  sufferings  and  the  threats  of  vengeance,  and  the 
knowledge  that  those  who  fell  into  Holkar  s  hands  and  refused  to 
serve,  had  their  noses  and  right  hands  cut  off,  there  were  few 
desertions.  A  surgeon  and  some  European  artiller3rmen,who  fell  into 
Holkar's  hands^  had  their  brains  knocked  oat  by  wooden  mallets  in 
his  presence. 

The  regiment  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  command  at  the  battle  of 
Kirkee  in  November,  1817,  was  attempted  to  be  tampered  with  by  the 
Peshwa's  agents  offering  large  sums  of  money.  The  overtures  were 
immediately  communicated  to  me,  and  under  instructions  from  Major 
Ford,  the  Brigadier,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  my  informant,  a  natire 
officer,  and  two  or  three  sepoys  were  directed  to  dissemble  and  carry 
on  a  communication  with  the  enemy,  by  which  we  were  not  only  able 
to  seize  the  parties  but  obtain  valuable  information.  The  regiment 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Oude  Brahmans  and  Rajp*\ts,  and  good  class 
Mussulmans  and  some  Mahrattas. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  friend : — 

"Kandesh,  February,  1858. 
"  I  arrived  in  Bombay  the  beginning  of  September,  and  my  regi- 
ment returned  from  Persia  the  end  of  that  month.  Rumours  affecting 
its  loyalty  preceded  it,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  it  has  proved  itself,  by 
courage  and  good  conduct,  the  excellent  regiment  it  has  always  been. 
The  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  and  there  could  not  be  a  superior  judge, 
admired  the  26th  Bombay  Infantry  highly,  and  gave  them  no  end  of 
praise.  The  Europeans  of  Her  Maje&ty's  78th  fraternized  with  the 
men  of  the  26th,  and  used  to  call  them  the  black  Cameronians. 
immediately  on  arrival  in  Bombay,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
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on  field  service  against  tbe  Bheels  who  had  risen  in  insurrection  in 
the  Deccan  and  Kandesh.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  which 
is  hilly,  thick  with  jungle,  and  intersected  with  ravines,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  up  with  the  Bheels;  but  on  each  occasion  they  have 
been  severely  handled  and  the  bands  dispersed.  The  26th  exhibited 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  safety  of  their  officers;  one,  a  Brahman, 
even  tried  to  screen  me  with  his  person  when  the  balls  were  flying 
past ;  and  on  another  occasion  a  Mahratta  sepoy  observing  one  of  the 
enemy  taking  deliberate  aim  at  his  captain,  stepped  in  front  of  him  and 
received  the  shot  in  his  own  body,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  vacancy 
which  occurred  at  the  time  enabled  me  to  promote  the  man  at  once. 
The  excellent  feeling  exhibited  by  the  men  towards  their  European 
officers  was  not  confined  to  individuals,  but  was  shared  in  by  the 
whole  body,  and  the  abuse  levelled  at  the  sepoys  by  the  Bheels  for 
not  deserting  us  was  unbounded." 

Several  regiments  of  the  Bombay  army,  both  cavalry  and  infantry, 
have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  good  service  against  the  mutineers. 

Extract  from  a  letter : — 

"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  son  left  Umritsir  on 
18th  September,  1857,  desiring  his  servants  to  follow  him,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  they  never  overtook 
him,  and  after  wandering  about  from  September  till  June,  they 
appeared  in  Delhi,  and  delivered  up,  safe,  his  horse,  baggage,  and 
books  to  his  brother.  My  son  had  got  compensation  for  his  supposed 
loss,  but  on  hearing  that  his  things  were  all  preserved,  the  money 
was  repaid. 

"  Colonel  Sykes." 

Instances  therefore  are  not  wanting  of  fidelity. 

Personal  Attachment. 

Colonel  Goddard's  force,  on  the  second  day's  march  from  Calpee, 
on  the  1 2th  June,  1778,  lost  Captain  James  Crawford,  who  commanded 
the  4th  Battalion.  He  was  considered  by  the  men  as  a  rigid,  and 
perhaps  severe,  disciplinarian  ;  yet  he  so  happily  blended  with  the 
strictest  principles  of  military  discipline  and  arrangement  the  practice 
of  the  most  inflexible  integrity  and  impartial  justice  in  the  exercise 
of  his  authority,  combined  with  considerate  indulgence  in  regard  to 
the  religious  habits,  the  customs,  and  prejudices  of  his  men.  that  it 
may  be  with  truth  affirmed,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  verify  what 
ought  to  be  the  emulation  and  object  of  every  military  man,  with 
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regard  to  those  under  his  command,  the  env^iable  distinction  of  com- 
manding their  lives  through  tlio  medium  of  their  affections. 

The  force  was  detained  for  some  days,  owing  to  bad  weather  and 
waiting  for  stores  from  Cawnpoor.  The  men  went  from  time  to  time 
to  Crawford's  grave  to  render  their  tribute  of  grateful  attachment  and 
affection  by  making  their  obeisance  after  the  manner  of  their  country ; 
and  on  the  day  the  force  was  ordered  to  march,  the  grateful  and 
sorrowing  4th  Battalion,  or  Crawford's  as  it  was  called,  after  it  had 
been  told  off  preparatory  to  the  march,  requested  leave  to  pile  arma 
and  to  be  permitted  collectively  to  go  and  express  their  last  benedictory 
farewell  over  the  remains  of  their  respected  commander,  protector^ 
and  friend*. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says  that  the  discipline  and  subordination  of 
the  sepoys  depended  upon  the  personal  influence  of  their  commanding 
officer,  upon  confidence  in  his  skill,  and  affection  for  his  person  ;  this 
influence  could  even  surmount  caste  prejudices.  Embarkation  by  sea 
for  foreign  service  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  caused  a  mutiny  ; 
but  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  personal  influence  is  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Oram,  who  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  22nd  Madras  Infantry.  In 
1707,  he  proposed  to  his  regiment  upon  parade  to  volunteer  for  an 
expedition  then  preparing  for  Manilla ;  "  Will  he  go  with  us  f  *  was 
the  question  which  went  through  the  ranks  ;  "  Yes  !"  "  Will  he  stay 
with  us  1"  "  Yes  1"  and  the  whole  corps  exclaimed  **  To  Europe,  to 
Europe  !"  They  were  ready  to  follow  Colonel  Oram  anywhere,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  as  cheerfully  as  to  an  island  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  Now  mark  what  follows.  Such  was  the  contagion  of  their 
enthusiasm,  that  several  sepoys  who  were  missing  from  one  of  the 
battalions  in  garrison  at  Madras,  were  found  to  have  deserted  to  join 
the  expedition.  It  would  have  been  happy,  when  on  two  occasions 
fire  was  opened  on  regiments  at  Barrackpore  for  disobeying  orders 
to  embark,  that  the  commanding  officers  had  been  the  counterpart  of 
James  Oram. 

Major  F.  W.  Follett,  in  command  of  the  25th  Bombay  Native 
r.sfantry,  while  the  regiment  was  on  its  march  from  Ahmednugger  to 
Asseerghur,  was  taken  ill  during  the  night  of  the  20th  July,  1857,  in 
the  encampment  on  the  Poorna  River.  At  1  a.m.  when  the  dmms 
l)eat  to  strike  the  tents,  ho  told  Major  Robertson,  who  shared  his  tent 
with  him,  that  he  had  been  ill,  with  cholera  symptoms,  and  during 
the  1  .rch  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  dooly.  Ho  died  at 
the  same  day  at  the  next  encamping  ground.  Major  Robort- 
'  Wjlliouis'  Bengal  Army,  page  251. 
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In  North-West  ProTinces  despatch  of  Jalj^  1844,  Pnndit  Rams- 
yKSiny  obtains  permission  to  buy  plots  of  land  between  the  Nerbnddah 
and  the  Himalayas  to  baild  Dammsalas  for  travellers. 

In  Madras  revenue  despatch  of  January,  1846,  it  is  recorded  that 
Appaswaney  Naik,  of  Tinnevelly,  built  two  Choultries  for  travellers, 
one  for  Brahmans  and  Hindis,  and  the  other  for  Europeans^  at  a  cost 
of  20,000  rupees  and  endowed  them. 

In  Bombay  political  despatch  of  February,  1846,  the  Rao  of 
Cntch  subscribes  4,000  rupees  per  annum,  to  a  marriage  portion 
fund,  to  a  similar  sum  given  by  the  British  Government  for  the 
daughters  of  the  poorer  Jahrejah  Rajpoots  in  Cntch^  to  prevent 
female  infanticide. 

In  India  political  despatch,  1847,  Rajah  Sutee  Chum  Gosa 
presents  10,000  rupees  to  the  Fever  Hospital  at  Calcutta. 

In  a  Punjab  despatch  of  1854,  I  found  that  some  of  the  charitable 
institutions  dated  600  years  back. 

In  India  public  despatch  answered  7th  July,  1846,  Set  Chum 
Ghosal  presents  5,000  ropees  for  founding  a  scholarship  in  the  Benares 
College.  In  the  same  despatch  the  schools  and  college  at  Lahore,  in 
Bopal,  are  said  to  be  supported  by  the  native  gentry.  A  very  curious 
case  occurs  (India  political  despatch)  in  reply  to  2nd  June,  1846,  of  a 
subscription  to  pay  off  a  State  debt  in  the  principality  of  Jyepoor. 
77ie  Council  of  Eegeney  give  up  their  stipends,  70,000  rupees  per 
annum  until  the  debt  be  ytauJ,  <tnd  the  Raneen  give  up  viUuges  to  the 
value  of  105,000  rupees  ]>er  annum  for  the  tame  pAitpose !  The 
Thackoors  and  Bankers  also  snb^ribe  for  tbe  Kopply  of  water  io 
Jyepoor.  It  would  be  a  novel  feature  to  have  our  Cabinet  Ministers 
sacrificing  their  salaiies  oil  the  altar  of  their  country. 

In  Bengal  judicial  despatch,  in  reply  to  one  cif  tbe  lOtfa  V^/rrokrr, 
1847,  Baboo  Kali  Peraaad,  of  Jessore,  offers  9,000  mpe^^  '/r  <00t, 
annually,  to  expedite  a  public  work« 

In  India  pnblic  despatch,  2ad  Deeenber,  1^4^^  E»^  ft^'t  CE^nH 
Ghosaul  and  his  family,  of  Benares,  give  \f\T,,Zfjfp  rjy:0»  ^1  \//¥$Lf  fvr 
educational  and  charitable  purposes  to  G<>r«!rrfl»ml 

In  Bombay  public  despaldb,  is  rej^r  V/  'wr.  huf  '/  ^^^5,  t^.h 
September,  1847,  the  inbabitasti  ^A  M^dar,  -x  tlU  It/'.vitix  ^>/,4^f^^^A^ 
contributed  2,000  rupees  tovvif  tL<r  ^^i^aarfLf  vu:  x*j^'k. 

In  Madras  paUk  despatdi,  so  ref^  %f^  Wm!9  ^,>M,  ^r^^v^  ^'i<*»f«t*H 
Moodelaer  ereeU  a  bridge  at  fcas  vwm  ^z^i^mm  v«^  ^^w*  /-«^  Vv^t. 
brepoomey. 

In  Indi  4  '%^  ^«*Atk<  uti^  \^     ^M^    y-'M^ 

r,  1847,  ^j^t0^v^^A  *#•//•<, 
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butter  and  milk,  spontaneoas  offerings  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  service  I  had  rendered  them. 

HUAIANITY. 

It  is  gladdening  to  have  an  instance  of  humanity  in  the  horrors  of 
the  mutiny. 

When  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Gwalior  amongst  Scindia's  Con- 
tingent, the  Adjutant  of  a  regiment,  Lieutenant  ,  hastily 

mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  down  to  the  parade  ;  he  was  received 
with  a  volley  of  musketry,  his  horse  shot,  and,  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  stirrups,  one  of  his  boots  was  drawn  off,  four  sepoys  rushed 
upon  him,  pinioned  him,  and  conveying  him  out  of  the  cantonment,  took 
him  across  the  river,  and  giving  him  a  blanket,  told  him  to  save  his 
life  and  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Agra.  He  had  lelt  his  wife  sick  in 
bed,  and  he  told  the  sepoys  that  nothing  on  earth  would  iuduoe  him  to 
go  without  her,  and  that  he  must  go  back  ;  the  men  remonstrated,  but 
without  effect,  and  said  his  life  must  bo  sacrificed.  At  last,  two  of 
the  sepoys  said  they  would  go  and  bring  his  wife;  afier  some  time 
they  reappean  d,  helping  along  the  poor  creature,  who  was  very  feeble. 
On  joining  her  husband,  there  were  not  any  means  of  getting  her  on 

further,   and   Lieutenant  begged  of   the   sepoys  to  shoot 

them  both  ;  instead  of  doing  so,  they  made  a  hammock  of  the  blanket, 
slung  it  to  one  of  their  muskct^^,  and  carried  her  for  some  miles,  until 
they  were  out  of  reach  of  the  mutineers.  The  sepoys  then  left  them, 
and  they  ultimately  got  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Extract  from  a  letter  : — 

"  I  cannot  pass  away  from  the  late  scenes  of  excitement  and 
death  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  exalted  tone  of  the  sepoys 
of  the  25th  Regiment,  and  this  becomes  more  prominent,  consider- 
ing the  troublous  times  in  which  we  were  playing  the  grand  game 
of  hold-fast  against  such  hordes  of  enemies.  During  the  heat  of 
the  battle  of  the  23rd,  the  sepoys  of  the  25th  Regiment  suffered* 
considerably.  They  came  into  the  field-hospital  suffering  from 
every  description  of  wounds,  arms  and  Ic^rs  shattere<l  by  round  shot, 
limbs  and  body  perforated  by  rin«kot-bullets,  and  fl,  sh  wounds  of  no 
slight  nature.  To  see  these  men  as  they  sat  or  lay  down  in  the 
burning  sun  enduring  all  the  excruciating  agonies  their  wounds  had 
caused  them,  while  the  surgeons  were  busy  with  others  who  had 
preceded  them,  was  truly  noble.  The  general  observation  made  bv 
them  was  *  Ah  !  well,  never  mind,  we  have  eaten  the  Sircar's  salt  for 
years,  this  has  been  good  work,  and  the  Sircar  will  be  good 
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and  take  care  of  us,  or  onr  families  if  we  die.'  One  poor  fellow^ 
whose  blood  was  issuing  profusely  from  a  wound  near  the  shoulder- 
joint,  was  offered  a  little  bran dy-and- water  as  a  stimulant,  when  he 
nobly  said,  *  Give  it  to  my  brother  first/  who  sat  next  to  him 
groaning  in  agony.  He  then  drank,  and  said  '  he  did  not  mind  his 
wound,  for  he  knew  Government  would  not  forget  him.'  Not  a  man 
refused  to  take  what  was  offered  to  him  as  drink,  even  the  all- 
shunned  wine  was  willingly  accepted  by  them ;  and  when  an  amputa- 
tion was  performed,  they  bore  it  with  heroic  fortitude,  for  although 
chloroform  was  not  administered,  scarcely  a  groan  escaped,  while  the 
dreadful  knife  was  severing  the  member  from  the  body.  In  action 
they  were  cool,  gallant,  and  intrepid ;  under  the  painful  ordeal  of  the 
surgical  operation  they  displayed  patience,  cheerfulness  and  fortitude.'" 
As  a  sequel  to  the  cases  of  military  self-sacrifice,  and  as  an 
instance  in  civil  life  of  indifference  to  consequences  and  also  of 
domestic  attachment,  Mr.  Holt  Mackenzie  mentioned  to  me  the 
case  of  a  brother  sentenced  to  a  comparativcl}'  slight  punishment,  for 
being  accessory  to  a  fray  attended  with  homicide,  who,  by  a  pious 
fraud,  endeavoured  to  get  himself  hanged,  and  very  nearly  succeeded, 
in  the  room  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death^ 
the  one  having  a  family,  the  other  none.  Such  a  case,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
says,  is  not  probably  to  be  found  in  our  Newgate  Calendar. 

Charitable  Sentiment. 

There  is  no  Poor  Law  in  India,  and  there  never  has  been  one  :  it 
has  never  been  obligatory  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  j 
poor  and  destitute  there  must  be  amongst  200,000,000  of  souls,  even 
in  the  most  fruitful  land  and  the  most  prosperous  state  of  society. 
How  much  more  so,  then,  amidst  the  famines,  pestilences,  and  devasta- 
tions of  ceaseless  war  to  which  India  has  been  subjected.  The 
question  has  its  solution  in  the  universal  sentiment  of  charity  which  is 
inculcated  both  by  precept  and  example  in  all  grades  of  society. 
From  the  institution  of  Buddhism,  six  centuries  before  Christ,  down 
to  the  present  day,  all  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  body,  wherever 
Buddhists  exist,  are  obliged,  with  a  small  basin  in  their  hands,  to  solicit 
their  daily  meal  of  food,  begging  Irom  door  to  door,  as  the  mendicant 
friars  of  Italy  and  Spain  do  to  this  day.  Beggars  in  India  are  not  so 
subject  to  severe  rebuffs  as  in  Europe  ;  they  rarely  appeal  in  vain  for 
alms,  indeed,  they  ask  with  confidence,  if  not  with  insolence,  knowing 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  from  an  officer  kfter  the  battle  near  Mundesore  in 
Raputana,  fought  23rd  November,  1858. 
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tations  held  oat  to  them,  were  detaiQe<I  fr:Tn  their  Louies  ai-i  fa^llle* 
for  nearly  five  years. 

1815. — In  the  Xepaul  war,  the  Bengal  s^p-ys  are  tli?  si-iir-  ■:•  : 
— "We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  Eeciral  s^r^-vs  ;  =::rl.  s:^'.^-it^. 
euhmission,  temperance,  and  fidelity,  were  j«erhip5  never  cm". iiiTi  In 
any  soldiers.'* 

The  officer  who  continued  Williams's  Narrative  down  xo  1515. 
concludes  his  lahours  with  the  folluwinc  words — "  The  writer  of  ".Li- 
brief  continuation  cannot  take  leave  of  the  s::^*ect  w.iL  -i  ri.iLv 
pangs  of  re;:rtt,  heightened  by  the  apprehecsi-.n  that  i:  n.ay  never 
again  Imj  his  good  fortune  to  serve  with  tro^jps.  who  are  er:  learei  to 
him  by  a  companionship  of  service  and  profe^^iocil  exertion^  d-^r!:.j 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  whom  he  i*  pro::d  to  o?er  the 
tribute  of  his  grateful  attachment  and  affection  ;  and  of  whom  he  can  con- 
Bcientiously  declare  his  conviction,  adoptin?  the  wonls  of  Mr.  Ha-tinj«. 
'under  the  most  solemn  appeal  of  reliL'i'»n,'  that  with  treatrnient 
of  the  most  simple  and  practicable  tenor,  the  characteristic  q:2-I:::es  of 
gratitude,  attachment,  fidelity,  cheerful  obedience  and  TfrS] ':*:ivil 
deportment  of  the  native  soldiera  of  Bengal,  mu-t  ever  re.'zect  iLrtre 
on  their  moral  and  military  virtues,  and  may  be  justly  heM  f-^rth  as 
a  theme  of  emulation  and  praise  to  all  mankind.  C'.riira  le=  of  my 
early  youth  and  of  the  best  portion  of  life,  which  Ka*  been  cherirhe*! 
and  rewarded,  through  the  medium  of  your  meritorious  con-Iuctl 
Farewell." 

General  Xott,  August  8th,  1S4'2,  wrote  to  General  En^'land — 
"With  regard  to  Europeans,  I  would  just  as  .soon  jro  into  action  wi'h 
sepoys,"  and  again  he  wrote — "  The  zvalou*  and  cheerful  niriM;er  in 
which  the  sepoys  have  conveyed  the  battery  train  during  a  rjiarch  of 
300  miles  of  the  most  <lifficult  country  in  the  world  i-s  beyon'J  al!  ]»rii?e, 
and  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  their  European  otM'.-ers,  Jiud 
European  artillerymen  attached  to  the  battery  ;  their  patience  und*.  r 
fatigue  and  privations  deserve  my  warmest  tlianks,  and  their  active 
and  anxious  zeal  to  hasten  the  march  and  encounter  the  enemy,  have 
eonfirmed  me  in  the  conviction,  that  they  are,  when  tliey  }>erceive  that 
confidence  is  placed  in  them,  fully  equal  to  any  troops  in  the  world/' 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  says  of  them — "  Under  my  command,  at 
Tarious  times  for  ten  years,  in  action  and  out  of  action,  the  Bengal 
sepoji  never  fiuled  in  zeal,  courage,  or  activity." 

A  recent  instance  of  marked  fidelity  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Ist  Bombay  Lancer  Cavalry,  which  charged  the  mutinous  brigade 
of  Bengal  sepoys  with  guns  at  Nusseerabad,  in  Raj|K>otana.  The 
legiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  class  of  men  as  the  Bengal 
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rojfiincuts,  and  from  the  same  localities  iu  Oade,  and  it  is  possible  tliey 
may  have  operated  liostilely  against  relatives  and  friends ;  the  regi* 
inent,  therefore,  deserves  the  more  credit  for  its  oondnot  under  Bach 
trying  circnnistsnces.  The  following  are  the  official  details  relating 
to  the  event : 

**  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Coancil  has  the  highest 
satisfaction  in  publishing,  for  the  information  of  the  army,  the  annexed 
report  of  the  conduct  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Light  Cavalry  (Lancen), 
made  by  Captain  Hardy  on  the  occasion  of  a  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
troops  at  the  station  of  Nusseerabad  on  the  28th  of  May  last. 

**  This  report  has  only  recently  been  laid  before  Gk>vemment  by 
his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chiei^  the  original  despatch  having 
miscarried  on  the  road. 

'*  By  a  later  report,  the  Governor  in  Council  has  learnt  with  regret 
that  eleven  men  of  the  Lancers  basely  deserted  their  comrades  and 
their  standards,  and  joined  the  mutineers ;  but  the  Oovornor  in 
Council  will  not  suflbr  the  disgrace  of  these  unworthy  members  of  the 
corps  to  sully  the  display  of  loyalty,  discipline,  and  gallantry  which 
the  conduct  of  this  fine  regiment  has  eminently  exhibited. 

"  To  mark  the  approbation  with  which  he  has  received  this  report, 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  will  direct  the  imme- 
diate promotion  to  higher  grades  of  such  of  the  native  officers  and 
men  as  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  bo  pleased  to 
name  as  having  most  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
thereby  earned  this  special  reward  ;  and  the  Governor  will  take  care 
that  liberal  compensation  is  awarded  fur  the  loss  of  property  aban- 
doned in  the  cantonment  and  subsec^ucntly  destroyed,  when  the 
Lancers,  in  obedience  to  orders,  marched  out  to  protect  the  families 
of  the  European  officers,  leaving  their  own  unguarded  in  cantonment. 

"  *  To  the  Officiating  Major  of  Brigade,  Rajpootana,  Field  Force. 

"  *  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Brigadier  commanding  the  Rajpootana  Field  Force,  the  part  taken  by 
the  1st  Lancers,  in  the  late  sad  proceedings  at  Nusseerabad.  At 
about  half-past  3,  p.m.,  on  the  28th  instant,  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  15th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  was  in  open  mutiny,  and 
had  seized  the  guns.  In  common  with  the  other  officers,  I  was  almost 
immediately  down  in  my  troop  lines.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
regiment  was  under  arms,  mounted,  and  formed  up  in  open  column  of 
troops.  The  column  was  put  into  a  gallop,  and  proceeded  to  the  lines 
of  the  artillery,  when  the  guns  were  immediately  opened  upon  us. 
The  order  was  given  at  once  to  charge  and  take  the  guns,  troops 
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chaxgiog  in  snccession.  Being  Meft'  in  'ftoDt/  the  6th  troop,  under 
Captain  Spottiswoode,  ]ed  ;  that  officer  fell  at  the  head  of  hit)  troop, 
after  getting  into  the  battery.  A  succession  of  charges  followed;  ^he 
officers,  of  course,  leading  the  waj.  Not  succeeding,  as  hoped  for,  in 
retaking  the  guns.  Colonel  Penny  ordered  the  attacks  to  cease,  and 
the  regiment  was  marched  back  and  formed  in  rear  of  our  men*s  lines, 
to  protect  them  and  be  ready  to  act  on  the  mutineers  if  they  came  out 
of  their  lines  into  the  plain.  While  there,  about  5  o'clock,  the  whole 
of  the  15th  officers  joined  us,  having  been  fired  at  by  their  men.  The 
dOth  Regiment  would  not  obey  their  officers,  and  it  was  decided  to 
move  ont  of  camp  with  the  ladies  and  children  while  light  remained. 
Colonel  Penny  being  taken  ill,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  execute  the 
order  for  immediate  retreat  oh  Ajmeer.  Subsequently  the  direction 
was  changed  for  this  place  (Beawur),  where  we  arrived  yesterday 
morning.  Half-way,  the  regiment  halted  till  daylight  for  rest,  and 
to  let  stragglers  come  up  ;  and  here  Colonel  Penny  was  brought  a 
corpse,  having  died  on  the  road.  A  volunteer  party  of  three  men 
and  a  havildar  was  sent  back  to  reconnoitre  and  bring  an  account 
of  the  further  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  in  cantonments ;  and  a 
party,  nnder  a  native  officer,  was  left  on  the  halting-ground  with 
orders  how  to  act  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  stay  till  rejoined  by 
the  party  reconnoitring. 

'' '  This  near  detachment  reached  the  regiment  at  8  o'clock  yester- 
day evening.  The  result  of  the  reconnaissance,  which  duty  was  per- 
formed in  the  most  creditable  manner,  has  already  been  laid  before  the 
Brigadier  in  person.  In  addition  to  Colonel  Penny,  deceased,  ap|)a- 
rentlyfrom  over  exertion,  and  Captain  Spoitiswoode,  shot,  as  before 
stated,  under  the  guns.  Comet  Newberry,  a  promising  young  offioor, 
was  also  shot  in  the  act  of  charging,  and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
F.  Lock  and  myself  are  wounded,  but  doing  well.  At  present  I  only 
know  for  certain  of  one  of  our  men  badly  wounded,  and  three  horses 
shot.  Comet  Jenkins  had  his  charger  shot  under  him,  and  Lieutenant 
Stephens's  charger  is  badly  woumled.  The  loss  of  the  mutineers  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  at  present.  I  make  out  to  bo  missing 
66  men,  exclusive  of  the  guards  and  sick  left  behind,  but  I  hope  the 
greater  number  of  these  will  be  speedily  accounted  for.  In  concluding 
this  reporty  I  would  beg  the  Brigadier's  kind  offices  in  recommending 
the  regiment  nnder  my  command  to  the  generous  consideration  of 
Government.  Cantoned  with  two  mutinous  regiments,  the  regiment 
has,  as  the  Brigadier  knows,  been  nightly  on  duty  for  a  fortnight  past, 
and  entirely  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  cantonment.  They  have 
been  oonstantly  tempted  and  assailed  with  abuse^  with  no  other  result 
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••  '  CsniE-iiL^  1st  Lancers. 
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MiLra:ti  •  v  i-::rTrr:er?  f  r-?ri:nr-:5.  ani  reil  and  exp!:i:oe<l  to  th^ 
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Rejlrmlxu  a  Xatite  Reg  1:4 EXT. 

The  :V.l:''»r:r^  aiires^  wjs  dc'lvvre^i  at  J  Lilian  Jer.  on  Monday,  the 
17th  Janu.irv.  1S3l*.  to  iLe  cSrJ  Rf  j:  ::-ct  Native  Infantrv,  on  the 
t»ce;i*i-.'ii  of  tii^iir  Winj:  re-arr.ie  i.  M.ij.«r  Lake  delivered  the  address 
in  verv  :.v.'i  iiiKjuaje.  un  bobalf  of  Briji  i:cr  Milinau.  who  could  not, 
of  course,  do  it  hiuiseif.  having  or.lv  iu?i  arrived  from  Enirland,  and 
not  vet  **  pas.sed  in  the  vernacular.**  The  address  is  manly  and 
SI  raiirh  I  forward . — 

"  Native  Officers  and  Sepoys  of  the  o3nl ! — On  the  part  of  Brigadier 
Milman.  I  con^rratulate  vou  and  vour  Colonel  that  the  day  has  como 
in  which  the  Government  has  recoguized  your  fidelity  and  devotion. 
When  General  Nicholson  took  away  your  arms,  he  promised  you  that 
they  should  be  restored  if  you  behaved  well.  Knowing  all  that  has 
liap|H>ned  since  that  day,  I  can  testify  that  iu  every  respect  you  have 
proved  true  to  your  salt.  I  therefore  rejoice  that  the  day  has  come  in 
which  General  Nicholsim's  promise  has  betm  fulfilled.  Vou  should 
remember  at  all  times  how  much  you  have  to  thank  the  Goremmcnt 
for.     What  other  Government  i>ays  it^  soldiers   month   by  month, 
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Ceremonial. 

I  should  exhaust  your  time  before  I  could  exhaust  my  ^'  Traits  of 
Indian  Character;"  I  will  therefore  conclude  with  a  few  words  on 
ceremonial,  and  a  droll  anecdote. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says : — "  The  Indians  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
ceremonious  of  all  nations,  and  the  rules  of  decorum  are  seldom 
infringed  but  when  insult  is  intended.  In  visiting,"  Sir  John  toys, 
"it  is  quite  contrary  to  etiquette  to  converse  on  business  on  a  first 
visit,  and  when  they  are  merely  those  of  ceremony  certain  subjects 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  No  allusions  to  the  females  of  the 
family,  to  matters  of  caste,  and  peculiar  habits,  should  by  any  means 
be  introduced ;  remarks  on  dress  or  on  the  good  looks  of  any  relative, 
present  or  absent,  are  rude;  and  to  praise  any  jewels,  horses,  ele- 
phants, or  equipage,  in  the  presence  of  the  owner,  renders  it  incumbent 
upon  him  as  a  point  of  good  breeding,  instantly  to  prevent  it;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  always  understood  that  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
equally  valuable  or  more  precious  article  will  be  given  in  return. 
The  Indians  have  a  great  dread  of  an  envious  eye  which  they  think 
liable  to  bring  calamity  on  the  object;  so  that  if  a  child  or  a  horse  be 
especially  admired,  it  is  apprehended  some  harm  will  happen  to  it." 

Most  of  us  know  the  liberality  with  which  we  bestow  the  con- 
temptuous epithet  of  black  fellow  upon  the  natives. 

General  Briggs  relates  a  remarkable  anecdote  of  the  caustic 
sarcasm  with  which  Janisetjee,  the  celebrated  Bombay  Parsee  ship- 
builder of  the  dock  yard,  who  had  risen  from  the  grade  of  a  common 
ship  carpenter  to  be  master  builder,  acknowledged  the  epithet.  He  had 
completed,  entirely  by  native  labour,  a  frigate  for  the  royal  navy; 
she  was  ready  for  the  launch,  to  which  the  governor,  staff  and  naval 
officers  were  invited.  ITuring  the  preparations  Jamsetjee  walked 
round  the  vessel,  viewing  her  with  evident  pride  and  complacency. 
He  then  went  on  board,  and  having  gone  quietly  into  the  hold,  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  the  kelson  : — "  This  ship  was  built  by  a 
damned  black  fellow,  a.d.  1800."  He  said  nothing  about  it  at  the 
time,  but  some  years  afterwards  when  the  ship  cime  into  dock,  he 
pointed  out  the  inscription,  and  the  reproof  it  iuvol  red. 


Conclusion. 

I  could  necessarily  give  multitudinous  traits  of  hypocrisy, 
untruthfulness,  servility,  avarice,  ingratitude,  corruption,  immorality, 
treachery,  infanticide,  murder,  and  robbery;  fully  counterbalancing, 
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if  not  neutralizing  or  outweighing  all  the  praiseworthy  traits  of 
Indian  character  which  I  have  enumerated;  hut  my  desire  is,  coo- 
fiidering  the  lanientahle  occurrences  since  May^  1857^  and  which  hare 
necessarily  exasperated  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  against  the  people 
of  India  generally  for  the  crimes  of  a  portion  of  them  only^  and  which 
crimes  have  ohliterated  from  the  mind,  or  cast  into  the  shade  those 
admirable  qualities  which  have  often  been  exhibited^  and  which, 
undoubtedly  still  exist,  though  latent^ — I  repeat  that  my  desire  and 
hope  is,  that  by  recalling  to  memory  some  of  the  bright  features  of 
the  past,  our  kindlier  feelings  may  be  revived,  our  distrust  gradually 
relaxed,  and  our  hope  for  the  future  strengthened. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  says : — "  I  consider,  and  the  opinion  is  the 
result  of  both  experience  and  reflection,  that  all  danger  to  our  power 
in  India  is  slight  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  likely  to  ensue 
from  opr  too  zealous  efforts  to  change  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  whom  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquainted.  A  person  who 
entertains  such  sentiments  as  I  do  upon  this  question  must  appear  the 
advocate  of  very  slow  reform;  but  if  I  am  so,  it  is  from  a  full  con- 
viction that  anything  like  precipitation  in  our  endeavours  at  improve- 
ment is  likely  to  terminate  in  casting  back  those  we  desire  to  advance; 
on  the  contrary,  if,  instead  of  over  marching,  wo  are  content  to  go 
along  with  this  immense  population,  and  to  be  in  good  temper  with 
their  prejudices,  their  religion,  and  usages,  we  may  gradually  win 
them  to  better  ways  of  thinking  and  of  acting.  The  latter  process,  no 
doubt,  must  be  one  of  great  time,  but  its  success  will  be  retarded  by 
every  hasty  step.*' — Sir  John  Malcolm* s  Instructiow  to  his  Assistants. 

The  wisdom  of  these  opinions  cannot  be  too  earnestly  impressed 
upon  our  rulers  of  the  present  day.  We  have  been  taught  a  bloody 
and  fatal  lesson  by  losing  sight  of  them;  may  we  profit  by  the  past, 
and  may  the  commonsense  view  be  taken  for  the  future,  that  the  role 
of  a  handful  of  Europeans  over  the  millions  of  India  can  only  be 
permanently  maintained,  not  by  any  amount  of  physical  force  that 
England  could  exhibit^  but  by  winning  the  respect  and  good-will  of 
the  people. 
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and  tbe  tom-toms  were  taken  away  and  drums  and  fifes  given ;  fmni 
this  period  the  European  officers  were  gradually  increased  in  number 
until  their  present  strength  was  attained. 

The  sepoys  frequently  gave  their  aid  in  putting  down  the  mutiny 
of  their  comrades. 

The  2nd  battalion,  under  Captain  Bradley,  disarmed  the  I5th 
battalion  in  mutiny  at  Midnapore  in  1795. 

While  the  1 0th  Regiment,  in  1772,  was  on  parade,  a  sepoy  shot 
Captain  Ewens,  the  regiment  broke  and  rushed  upon  the  murderer,  bat 
Captain  Camac  ordered  them  to  fall  in  again,  ordered  down  his  own 
battalion  24th,  had  a  drum-head  court-martial;  the  murderer  was 
sentenced  to  be  drawn  asunder  by  ponies ;  but  these  failing,  the 
sepoys  were  allowed  to  put  him  to  death  with  their  swords. 

General  Clavering,  in  1775-6,  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  discipline 
of  the  sepoy  regiments,  and  that  he  found  them  in  no  respect  inferior 
to  any  regiment  in  the  King's  service  (page  182)^ 

1778. — Six  battalions  marched  across  India  to  Guzarat. 

The  15th  Battalion  (Matthews)  encountered  the  French  before 
Masulipatan  in  1758,  and  in  1759  it  attacked,  defeated,  and  took 
prisoners  the  Dutch  troops  smuggled  into  Bengal  by  the  Nawab  Mcer 
Jaffier. 

In  1763,  in  the  battle  of  Ghcria,  near  Sooty,  where  the  European 
regiment  was  broken  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
the  15tb,  with  the  Royal  84th  attacked  the  enemy,  and  gained  a 
complete  rictory. 

In  1764,  the  whole  army,  Europeans,  chiefly  French  and  Germans, 
and  natives,  when  employed  against  Sujah  Dowlah,  mutinied,  and 
marched  to  join  him,  unless  a  long-promised  donation  was  paid.  The 
sepoys,  by  the  persuasion  of  their  officers,  whom  they  highly  respected, 
came  back  to  camp. 

In  17H4,  the  15th,  then  the  4th,  was  disbandeil  for  mutiny. 

In  1781,  the  J  9th  was  di^bandod,  the  men  mutinying,  owin/^  to 
the  misconduct  of  Major  Grant  about  booty,  and  he  was  cashiered. 

In  1795,  the  24th  refused  to  embark  for  Malacca  ;  were  fired  upon 
by  Major-General  C.  Erskine,  and  dispersed. 

1810. — Five  battalions  of  volunteers  went  to  Java,  and  their 
conduct  was  described  as  ''  having  by  their  steadiness  and  gallantry 
in  action,  and  by  their  discipline  and  good  conduct  in  all  situations, 
excited  general  admiration  and  esteem." 

While  in  Java  thoy  were  frequently  opposed  to  European  troops. 
One  regiment  returned  in  1815,  hut  the  others,  contrary  to  the  expeo* 

*  Willinn.a'  Ucngnl  Army, 
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tatioDs  held  oat  to  tbem^  were  detained  from  their  homes  and  families 
for  nearly  five  years. 

1815. — In  the  Nepaul  war,  the  Bengal  sepoys  are  thus  spoken  of: 
— "  We  cannot  suflSciently  admire  the  Bengal  sepoys ;  such  gallantry, 
submission,  temperance,  and  fidelity,  were  perhaps  never  combined  in 
any  soldiers.'' 

The  oflficor  who  continued  Williams's  Narrative  down  io  1815, 
concludes  his  labours  with  the  following  words — "  The  writer  of  this 
brief  continuation  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  without  many 
pangs  of  regret,  heightened  by  the  apprehension  that  it  may  never 
again  be  his  good  fortune  to  serve  with  troops,  who  are  endeared  to 
him  by  a  companionship  of  service  and  professional  exertions  during 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  to  whom  he  is  proud  to  offer  the 
tribute  of  his  grateful  attachment  and  affection ;  and  of  whom  he  can  con- 
scientiously declare  his  conviction,  adopting  the  words  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
*  under  the  most  solemn  appeal  of  religion,'  that  with  treatment 
of  the  most  simple  and  practicable  tenor,  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
gratitude,  attachment,  fidelity,  cheerful  obedience  and  respectful 
deportment  of  the  native  soldiers  of  Bengal,  must  ever  reflect  lustre 
on  their  moral  and  military  virtues,  and  may  be  justly  held  forth  as 
a  theme  of  emulation  and  praise  to  all  mankind.  Comrades  of  my 
early  youth  and  of  the  best  portion  of  life,  which  has  been  cherished 
and  rewarded,  through  the  medium  of  your  meritorious  conduct! 
Farewell." 

General  Nott,  August  8th,  1842,  wrote  to  General  England — 
"With  regard  to  Europeans,  I  would  just  as  soon  go  into  action  with 
sepoys,*'  and  again  he  wrote — "  The  zealous  and  cheerful  manner  in 
which  the  sepoys  have  conveyed  the  battery  train  during  a  march  of 
300  miles  of  the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world  is  beyond  all  praise, 
and  has  called  forth  the  admiration  of  their  European  officers,  and 
European  artillerymen  attached  to  the  battery  j  their  patience  under 
fatigue  and  privations  deserve  my  warmest  thanks,  and  their  active 
and  anxious  zeal  to  hasten  the  march  and  encounter  the  enemy,  have 
confirmed  me  in  the  conviction,  that  they  are,  when  they  perceive  that 
confidence  is  placed  in  them,  fully  equal  to  any  troops  in  the  world." 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  says  of  them — "  Under  my  command,  at 
various  times  for  ten  years,  in  action  and  out  of  action,  the  Bengal 
sepoys  never  failed  in  zeal,  courage,  or  activity." 

A  recent  instance  of  marked  fidelity  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
Ist  Bombay  Lancer  Cavalry,  which  charged  the  mutinous  brigade 
of  Bengal  sepoys  with  guns  at  Nusseerabad,  in  Rajpootana.  The 
regiment  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  class  of  men  as  the  Bengal 
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rofi^iments,  and  from  the  samo  localities  in  Oude,  and  it  isposeible  they 
may  have  operated  hostilcly  against  relatives  and  friends  j  the  regi- 
ment, therefore,  deserves  the  more  credit  for  its  oondact  under  such 
trying  circunistsnces.  The  following  are  the  official  details  relatiii|^ 
to  the  event : 

"  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  has  the  highest 
satisfaction  in  pnblishing,  for  the  information  of  the  army,  the  annexed 
report  of  the  conduct  of  the  1st  Regiment  of  Light  Cavalry  (Lancers), 
made  by  Captain  Hardy  on  the  occasion  of  a  mutiny  of  the  Bengal 
troops  at  the  station  of  Nusseerabad  on  the  28th  of  May  last. 

**  This  report  has  only  recently  been  laid  before  Government  by 
his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  original  despatch  having 
miscarried  on  the  road. 

'^  By  a  later  report,  the  Governor  in  Council  has  learnt  with  regret 
that  eleven  men  of  the  Lancers  basely  deserted  their  comrades  and 
their  standards,  and  joined  the  mutineers ;  but  the  Governor  in 
Council  will  not  suffer  the  disgrace  of  these  unworthy  members  of  the 
corps  to  sully  the  display  of  loyalty,  discipline,  and  gallantry  which 
the  conduct  of  this  fine  regiment  has  eminently  exhibited. 

"  To  mark  the  approbation  with  which  he  has  received  thisreport^ 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  will  direct  the  imme- 
diate promotion  to  higher  grades  of  such  of  the  native  officers  and 
men  as  his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  may  bo  pleased  to 
name  as  having  most  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion,  and 
thereby  earned  this  special  reward  ;  and  the  Governor  will  take  care 
that  liberal  compensation  is  awarded  for  the  loss  of  property  aban- 
doned in  the  cantonment  and  subsequently  destroyed,  when  the 
Lancers,  in  obedience  to  orders,  marched  out  to  protect  the  families 
of  the  European  officers,  leaving  their  own  unguarded  in  cantonment* 

" '  To  the  Officiating  Major  of  Brigade,  Rajpootana,  Field  Force. 

"  *  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the 
Brigadier  commanding  the  Rajpootana  Field  Force,  the  part  taken  by 
the  1st  Lancers,  in  the  late  sad  proceedings  at  Nusseerabad.  At 
about  half-past  3,  p.m.,  on  the  28th  instant,  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  15th  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  Infantry  was  in  open  mutiny,  and 
had  seized  the  guns.  In  common  with  the  other  officers,  I  was  almost 
immediately  down  in  my  troop  lines.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
regiment  was  under  arms,  mounted,  and  formed  up  in  open  column  of 
troo*  ""'0  column  was  put  into  a  gallop,  and  proceeded  to  the  lines 
o'  %  when  the  guns  were  immediately  opened  upon  us. 

given  at  once  to  charge  and  take  the  guns,  troops 
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charging  in  succession.  Being  Meft'  in  'ftont/  the  6th  troop,  under 
Captain  Spottiswoode,  led  ;  that  officer  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troop, 
after  getting  into  the  battery.  A  succession  of  charges  followed;  ^he 
officers,  of  course,  leading  the  waj.  Not  succeeding,  as  hoped  for,  in 
retaking  the  guns.  Colonel  Penny  ordered  the  attacks  to  cease,  and 
the  regiment  was  marched  back  and  formed  in  rear  of  our  men*s  lines, 
to  protect  them  and  be  ready  to  act  on  the  mutineers  if  they  came  out 
of  their  lines  into  the  plain.  While  there,  about  5  o'clock,  the  whole 
of  the  15th  officers  joined  us,  having  been  fired  at  by  their  men.  The 
dOth  Regiment  would  not  obey  their  officers,  and  it  was  decided  to 
move  out  of  camp  with  the  ladies  and  children  while  light  remained. 
Colonel  Penny  being  taken  ill,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  execute  the 
order  for  immediate  retreat  oh  Ajmeer.  Subsequently  the  direction 
was  changed  for  this  place  (Beawur),  where  we  arrived  yesterday 
morning.  Half-way,  the  regiment  halted  till  daylight  for  rest,  and 
to  let  stragglers  come  up  ;  and  here  Colonel  Penny  was  brought  a 
corpse,  having  died  on  the  road.  A  volunteer  party  of  three  men 
and  a  havildar  was  sent  back  to  reconnoitre  and  bring  an  account 
of  the  further  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  in  cantonments ;  and  a 
party,  under  a  native  officer,  was  left  on  the  halting-ground  with 
orders  how  to  act  in  case  of  emergency,  and  to  stay  till  rejoined  by 
the  party  reconnoitring. 

"  *  This  near  detachment  reached  the  regiment  at  8  o'clock  yester- 
day evening.  The  result  of  the  reconnaissance,  which  duty  was  per- 
formed in  the  most  creditable  manner,  has  already  been  laid  before  the 
Brigadier  in  person.  In  addition  to  Colonel  Penny,  deceased,  appa- 
rently from  over  exertion,  and  Captain  Spoitiswoode,  shot,  as  before 
stated,  under  the  guns.  Cornet  Newberry,  a  promising  young  officer, 
was  also  shot  in  the  act  of  charging,  and  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant 
F.  Lock  and  myself  are  wounded,  but  doing  well.  At  present  I  only 
know  for  certain  of  one  of  our  men  badly  wounded,  and  three  horses 
shot.  Cornet  Jenkins  had  his  charger  shot  under  him,  and  Lieutenant 
Stephens's  charger  is  badly  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  mutineers  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  at  present.  I  make  out  to  be  missing 
QQ  men,  exclusive  of  the  guards  and  sick  left  behind,  but  I  hope  the 
greater  number  of  these  will  be  speedily  accounted  for.  In  concluding 
this  report,  I  would  beg  the  Brigadier's  kind  offices  in  recommending 
the  regiment  under  my  command  to  the  generous  oonfiideration  of 
Government.  Cantoned  with  two  mutinous  regiments,  the  regiment 
has,  as  the  Brigadier  knows,  been  nightly  on  duty  for  a  fortnight  past, 
and  entirely  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  cantonment.  They  have 
been  constantly  tempted  and  assailed  with  abuse^  with  no  other  result 
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to  the  hasty-tempered  ;  hut,  above  all^  the  oppreanre  master  is  to  be 
shunned. 

119.  Keep  fifty  cubits  from  homed  cattle^  one  haudred  cabiu 
from  horses,  one  thousand  cubits  from  elephants ;  bat  from  a  fool  ron 
away  to  some  other  country. 

120.  Run  away  from  a  bad  district,  a  fiJse  frieod,  bad  relations, 
and  a  bad  wife. 

121.  A  good  friend  is  one  who  when  yon  are  sick  attends  npon 
you  and  gives  you  medicine,  who  feeds  you  when  you  are  hungry, 
assists  you  when  in  poverty,  delivers  you  from  your  enemies,  who 
will  plead  for  you  when  in  trouble  with  your  rulers,  and  at  the  last 
get  execution  of  judgment  put  aside;  such  a  friend  is  to  be  prized  and 
cherished. 

122.  The  cuckoo's  notes  are  pleasant,  a  beautifal  woman's  glory  is 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  good  husband,  a  plain  person  in  his  learning, 
priests  and  hermits  in  their  ])atience  and  forbearance. 

123.  A  woman's  wealth  is  in  her  beauty,  a  man's  wealth  in  his 
knowledge,  a  priest's  wealth  in  religion,  the  wealth  of  kings  and  mlers 
in  their  revenue. 

124.  Priests  and  hermits  are  handsome  when  lean,  fbor-fboted 
animals  when  fat,  men  when  learned,  and  women  when  married. 

125.  Buffaloes  delight  in  mud,  the  bird  henza  in  beautiful  lakes  of 
clear  water,  women  in  the  society  of  men,  and  priests  in  the  words  of 
truth  and  wisdom. 

120.  Bo  thankful  for  a  feast  when  yon  have  partaken  of  it. 

127.  Trust  not  a  woman  who  has  separated  three  times  from  three 
different  husbands,  a  priest  who  has  changed  to  three  different  temples, 
or  a  bird  that  has  escaped  three  times  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler ; 
they  are  very  cunning  and  deceitful. 

12S.  The  wicked  are  tamed  by  punishment,  false  friends  are 
mastered  by  shunning  them,  a  wicked  or  unruly  wife  by  taking  all 
your  property  out  of  her  keeping,  a  gourmand  is  mastered  by  starva- 
tion. 

129.  The  night  without  moonlight  is  not  beautiful,  the  sea  without 
billows  is  not  beautiful,  a  woman  without  a  husband  is  not  beautiful 
to  contemplate,  for  from  a  husband  she  derives  her  ease  and  comfort; 
she  is  but  able  to  take  care  of  the  property  he  accumulates,  which  she 
retains  as  a  box,  the  husband  being  the  source  of  all  her  happiness  ; 
and  it  well  may  be  said  that  the  woman  is  like  the  thread  in  the 
needle,  which  follows  where  the  latter  penetrates  and  leads. 

130.  Women  are  as  prone  to  sin  as  rivers  to  run  crooked,  and  as 
full  of  wiokednesd  as  forests  are  of  fuel. 
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131.  Wkn  a  WOMB  k  fimii  «£  cMtnJictiB^  ^  hmMMmg,  3nd 
slimderiDgy  who  is  qamnelioBe.  caTioas,  aad  vidMsi  for  aD  liie  sees, 
who  i«  greedy  and  emts  her  Mceb  be£i/re  kcr  Ia4iaa4,  who  if  alwaji 
gaddiDg  aboot  to  oiker  pe^les  boues,  viik  mA  a  woodui  remain 
not ;  aepaiate  from  her. 

134.  A  good  wife  ia  at  a  hwker  to  ber  batlaBd  when  lie  eatf  or 
dresees,  reeemblet  a  nster  in  modestj  wWa  in  priTate  with  kirn,  a 
abre  wlien  he  ie  |»cpanng  for  a  jooiBej,  a  friend  when  in  difBcnltiei ; 
she  comforts  him  qnieklj  to  tieep,  she  atdres  henelf  neatl j  to  please 
hiniy  she  forbears  kindlj  when  he  is  aagrj ;  sacb  a  womnn  has  been 
described  bj  the  lenmed  as  an  exeellent  womnn,  and  when  she  dies 
will  attain  to  a  beayenlj  state. 

135.  If  a  joang  maiden  has  a  goMen  complexion,  a  fisee  with  the 
expression  of  a  deer,  a  long  waist,  wide  hips,  small  stomach,  thighs 
and  legs  tapering  like  an  elephant*s  tmnk,  hair  that  reaches  to  her 
beds  and  turns  np  regnUr,  and  eren  teeth,  and  deep  narel ;  shonld 
jon  meet  snch  an  one,  consider  not  whether  she  be  poor  or  rich,  hot 
many  her. 

136.  November  is  the  best  month ;  a  hand«ome  woman  the  best 
thing;  the  eldest  son  the  meet  prixed;  and  the  north  side  the  most 
liked. 

137.  Shonld  a  woman  desire  to  be  bom  a  man  in  the  coarse  of 
transmigration,  she  can  only  attain  this  by  treating  ber  bosband 
as  the  angels'  wires  treat  their  hosban«ls,  with  lore,  respect,  and 
attention. 

188.  Shonld  a  man  desire  to  return  to  earth  as  a  man  when 
death  and  transmigration  occor,  he  should  aroid  committing  adaltery, 
as  he  would  shnn  treading  in  a  miry  way. 

139.  Old  age  and  extreme  youth  should  not  unite  in  marriage, 
for  it  leads  to  misery  and  onhappiDess. 

140.  Kings  and  ministers  should  sleep  but  a  quarter  of  the  night, 
philosophers  and  learned. men  but  half  the  night,  merchants  and 
traders  three  parts  of  the  night;  but  beggars  may  sleep  the  whole  night. 

141.  In  a  country  that  has  no  capital,  goremment^  learned  man, 
doctor,  or  rirer,  remain  not  a  day. 

142.  In  a  place  where  you  are  not  appreciated,  where  no  one  loves 
you  where  you  have  no  friends,  where  you  cannot  learn,  remain  not  a 

day,  but  be  off. 

143.  In  a  house  without  children  there  is  quietness ;  in  a  well- 
governed  country  there  is  quietness  ;— dark-complexioned  and  poor 

people  are  quiet. 

144.  He  who  wishes  for  riches,  must  trade  (speculate) ;  he  who 
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Art.  IX. — Translation  of  a  Burmese  Version  of  the  Niil  Kyan^ 
a  Code  of  Ethics  in  Pali.    By  E.  Fowle,  Esq. 

{Rmd  20^A  Xotrmher,  1858.] 

The  work  that  I  am  about  to  read  is  called  the  Niti  Kjan,  rignifjiog 
''a  sacred  writing.*^  It  is  a  short  code  of  ethics  compiled  from 
selections  from  Tarions  anthors.  and  is  one  of  several  that  I  hare 
translated  from  the  Burmese  language,  which  are  themselves  transla- 
tions from  the  Pali.  The  present  work  is  tanght  in  the  Burmese 
monasteries  to  the  dailv  scholars  and  resident  novices.  The  neeenitj 
of  learning  and  the  ail  vantages  of  education  are  impressed  npon  the 
youthful  population  from  an  earlv  age.  and  the  consequences  of 
ignorance-  are  contrasted  at  the  same  time.  It  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  notice  briefly  the  system  of  education  adopted  in 
Bnrmah ;  this  is  so  simple  in  its  practical  application  that  I  cmn 
explain  it  in  a  few  words.  The  clergy  receive  no  pay,  and  are  not 
connected  with  the  State,  but  entirely  supporte«l  by  volantary  con- 
tributions of  food  and  other  necessaries,  a  small  quantity  from  each 
meal  being  set  apart  for  the  priests  ;  but  this  custom  is  so  general,  and 
the  portion  so  freely  contributed,  that  there  is  generally  a  surplus  of 
food  at  the  monasteries,  sufficient  to  feed  the  poor.  In  retuniy  the 
poongyees,  or  priests,  educate  the  whole  of  the  male  population 
without  charge  or  fee  of  any  description,  their  vocation  preclading 
them  from  toucliinsr  mono  v. 

The  education  imparted  generally  consists  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  sacred  history.  A  useful  amount  of  edocatiou  is 
therefore  generally  diffused.  A  higher  standard  is  less  common,  but 
a  knowledge  of  algebra,  astronomy,  and  of  the  classical  Pali,  besides 
the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  are  also  imparted  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  understood  by  their  religious  professors.  The  &ct  that 
almost  every  man  can  read  and  write  speaks  for  itself  as  regards  the 
working  of  their  system,  which  is  based  upon  universal  or  national 
charity:  it  is  finnly  fixed  and  established  among  the  people,  and,  as 
I  have  before  stated,  it  results  in  feeding  the  poor,  educnting  the 
people,  and  supporting  the  clorgv. 

The  same  simple  system  I  have  no  doubt  exists  also  in  Japan, 
'  More  coFKCtlv  "  A  KnowUM^i  of  rolitv."— En. 
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where,  as  in  Burniah,  the  Buddhist  religion  exists  in  greater  purity 
than  in  other  countries,  and  may  perhaps  explain  the  recent  interesting 
accounts  that  we  have  lately  received,  and  be  the  cause  of  the  pros- 
perous, satisfactory,  and  contented  condition  of  this  singular  and 
ext! aordinary  nation. 

The  code  of  ethics  which  I  propose  to  read  to  you  is  in  every  day 
use,  and  is  generally  known,  being  one  of  their  elementary  books. 

The  Burmese  resemble  the  Persians  in  their  style  of  conversation 
being  remarkably  figurative  in  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves, 
constantly  seasoning  their  conversation    with   proverbs,    metaphors, 
poetry,  and  citations  from  this  work,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 

But  little  of  the  literature  of  the  Burmese  has  been  translated, 
and  it  is  therefore  almost  unknown.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  derived 
from  the  Pali,  but  they  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  strictly 
national  literature,  possessing  a  written  history  and  poetry  of  their 
own,  besides  works  too  numerous  to  mention  upon  astronomy,  botany, 
law,  medicine,  statistics,  revelations,  and  also  of  fiction.  Burmah  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  new  field  from  which  many  wild  flowers  of 
literature  may  yet  be  gathered,  suflScient  to  make  a  presentable 
bouquet  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  scholar  and  student. 

NiTi  Kyan. 

I  bow  with  reverence  to  the  three  principles  of  worship — namely, 
God,  his  precepts  (commandments),  and  disciples ;  and,  having  done 
so,  will  expound  the  Loga  Nee  Dee,  a  book  formed  from  extracts 
gathered  from  various  Burmese  works  on  religious  law.  With 
respect  to  this  book  it  deserves  among  men  to  be  called  their  Life, 
Father,  Mother,  Teacher,  Friend :  therefore  is  it  that  those  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  its  contents  are  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom  and  intelligence. 

1.  A  lazy  man  cannot  acquire  knowledge. 

2.  A  man  without  knowledge  cannot  collect  wealth. 

3.  A  man  without  wealth  cannot  secure  good  friends. 

4.  A  man  without  good  friends  has  no  comfort. 

5.  A  man  without  comfort  has  no  leisure  for  religious  duties. 

6.  A  man  who  does  not  attend  to  his  religious  duties  can  never 
attain  to  the  state  of  Nibban,  or  absorption  into  the  Deity. 

7.  Riches  are  not  equal  to  learning,  for  wisdom  cannot  be  stolen 
or  lost ;  it  is  therefore  thy  best  friend,  and  benefits  while  living  and 
even  after  death. 
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8.  Gather  up  each  fragment  of  learning,  and  think  it  not  small 
or  unworthy  of  notice,  for  as  rivers  are  formed  and  wells  are  filled  bj 
drops  of  water,  so  may  thy  wisdom  increase. 

9.  A  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  tongue  is  desirable  and  good  ; 
equally  so  is  that  of  the  hand,  but  they  can  only  be  perfected  bj 
study  and  application,  and  in  return  they  will  support  thee  in  thy 
profession  or  employment. 

10.  Every  mountain  does  not  contain  a  mine  of  precious  stones. 

1 1.  A  person  without  sense  is  like  the  fruit  of  the  Sapan  tree,  lair 
without,  but  the  inside  is  filled  with  insects. 

12.  A  sensible  person  is  like  unto  a  jack  fruit,  which  may  be 
rough  without,  yet  is  filled  with  wholesome  food. 

13.  A  woman's  wealth  is  her  beauty. 

14.  A  man's  wealth,  his  learning,  family,  and  good  name. 

15.  A  snake's  wealth,  its  venom. 

16.  The  wealth  of  men  in  power,  their  position,  influence,  state, 
and  followers. 

17.  The  wealth  of  priests,  moral  precepts. 

18.  The  wealth  of  Brahmans,  their  charms  and  prophecies. 

19.  A  man  of  good  family  upholds  its  honour,  and  however  poop 
he  may  become,  never  disgraces  it. 

20.  The  shade  of  the  forest  is  pleasant. 

21.  Better  than  the  shade  of  the  forest  is  tlie  shelter  of  thjr 
parents  or  relatives. 

22.  Better  than  the  shelter  of  thy  parents  is  that  of  thy  teacher. 

23.  Better  than  the  shelter  of  thy  teacher  is  that  of  thy  ruler. 

24.  But  above  all,  the  shelter  of  thy  God  is  greater. 

25.  Soft  words  make  many  friends. 

26.  Bitter  words  make  many  enemies.  As  the  sun  from  its  beat 
cannot  be  approached,  and  appears  alone,  so  is  he  who  speaketh 
bitterly;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  speaketh  fairly  is  as 
the  cool  moon,  surrounded  by  the  stars  and  planets  which  keep  her 
company,  so  are  his  friends. 

27-  A  brave  man  is  impatient  for  the  battle. 

28.  A  lawyer  is  fond  of  argument. 

29.  One  wishes  for  a  friend  when  one  gets  a  rare  or  dainty  dish. 

30.  A  scholar  wishes  for  diOicult  passages  for  the  pleasure  of 
interpreting  them. 

31.  The  ignorant  are  like  dogs  that  snap  and  bite  at  each  other; 
when  they  meet  with  a  wise  man  they  snarl  and  snap  at  him,  fearing 
his  power. 

32.  He  who  takes  his  ease  is  liable  to  disease. 
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83.  Every  elephant  is  not  an  Albino  (white  elephant). 

34.  Every  scented  tree  is  not  a  santagoo  tree. 

35.  Every  town  does  not  contain  a  philosopher. 

36.  If  a  harper  does  not  practice  for  five  days  he  loses  proficiency; 

37.  An  archer  neglecting  practice  in  seven  days  fails  in  his  aim; 

38.  And  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband  for  thirty  days 
endangers  her  chastity. 

39.  The  man  who  eats  and  sleeps  much,  although  he  increases  in 
fatness,  increases  in  vice. 

40.  The  beauty  of  women  and  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar-cane 
bring  satiety;  but  with  the  words  of  wisdom  yon  can  never  be 
filled. 

41.  Learning,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  taught  by  degrees. 

42.  Those  who  seek  for  riches  must  do  so  by  degrees. 

43.  Those  who  go  a-courting,  must  not  be  in  a  hurry. 

44.  Those  who  ascend  a  mountain  must  walk  slowly.  Answer 
angry  people  gently  and  slowly.  These  &ye  things  are  to  be  done 
gently  and  slowly. 

45.  Give  thanks  and  praise  to  soldiers  when  they  return  victorious 
from  the  battle. 

46.  Be  grateful  and  pleased  when  your  grain  is  stored  in  your 
granary. 

47.  Be  thankful  for  the  feast  when  yon  have  partaken  of  it. 

48.  Be  grateful  to  your  wife  in  old  age. 

49.  A  man  who  continually  asks  favours  is  not  liked. 

50.  A  man  who  never  confers  favours  should  not  be  liked. 

51.  Those  who  have  wealth  in  riches  and  learning  should  take 
care  of  them. 

52.  Those  who  never  accumulate  riches  or  succeed  in  life  are 
drunkards,  gamblers,  spendthrifts,  dissipated  characters,  and  their 
associates. 

53.  The  avarice  of  governors  for  riches,  philosophers  for  learning, 
and  the  love  of  those  we  cherish,  is  as  insatiable  as  the  sea,  which 
receives  into  its  bosom  all  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  world,  but  is 
never  filled. 

54.  A  person  may  have  youth,  beauty,  rank,  wealth ;  but  without 
learning,  he  is  like  a  handsome  flower  that  has  no  fragrance. 

55.  A  person,  although  his  parents  may  be  poor,  foolish,  and  of 
humble  origin,  may  yet  become  prime  minister;  therefore  in  talking 
never  allude  to  a  man's  family. 

56.  A  person  who  studies  many  things  at  the  same  time  without 
Perfecting  himself  in  any  particular  thing,  remembers  that  which  he 
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has  imperfectly  learned  only  as  a  dream^  of  which  he  has  but  ft  Sunt 
recollection. 

57.  The  master  beats  his  pupil  as  a  potter  batters  his  olaj,  not  to 
break  it  or  destroy  it,  but  to  bring  it  into  shape. 

58.  A  rose  imparted  its  fragrance  to  a  leaf  in  which  it  was  folded : 
so  associate  thyself  with  wise  men^  and  their  wisdom  will  ding 
to  thee. 

59.  Associate  with  the  virtuous,  and  when  you  have  learned  their 
law  you  can  come  to  no  harm.  Mix  not  with  the  wicked,  pat  them 
aside,  but  cling  to  the  virtuous.  Do  good  at  all  times,  whether  by 
night  or  by  day;  and  reflect  within  thyself  of  the  nncertunty  of 
human  existence. 

60.  There  is  no  friend  like  good  sense. 

61.  Gifts  give  great  pleasure  to  the  recipients. 

62.  A  good  kind  of  flower,  though  withered,  still  retains  some  of 
its  fragrance. 

63.  A  fighting  elephant  does  not  fear  the  battle. 

64.  You  may  break  or  crush  a  sugar-cane  as  much  as  yon  pleasey 
but  it  will  still  retain  its  sweetness. 

65.  However  great  may  be  the  misfortunes  of  the  virtuous  man, 
he  will  never  transgress  by  breaking  the  law,  or  acting  improperly  in 
any  way. 

66.  However  hungry  the  lion,  he  will  not  feed  on  vegetables^  or 
touch  the  flesh  of  his  friend  the  elephant. 

67.  The  perfume  of  flowers  is  refreshing,  more  refreshing  is  light 
of  the  cool  moon,  but  most  refreshing  are  the  words  of  wisdom. 

68.  The  sun  may  rise  in  the  west,  the  Myeen  Moh  mountain  may 
be  bent  as  a  bow,  the  infernal  flres  quenched,  and  the  lotus  grow  on 
the  mountain's  top ;  but  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom  are  unchange- 
able. 

69.  The  bee  loves  flowers,  flies  putrified  flesh;  the  wicked  quarre], 
but  the  wise  and  virtuous  love  good  deeds. 

70.  However  deep  the  well,  it  cannot  contun  as  much  water  as 
the  river. 

7 1 .  There  is  nothing  that  can  shine  like  the  sun. 

72.  However  much  your  friends  and  others  may  like  you^  it  is 
nothing  compared  with  a  mother's  love. 

73.  A  woman  is  the  best  and  sweetest  of  blessings. 

74.  Wonderful  things  are  believed  when  seen. 

75.  A  wicked  mother  brings  up  her  son  to  speak  improperly,  and 
a  wicked  father  teaches  him  to  act  improperly,  and  if  both  parents 
are  wicked  the  son  both  speaks  and  acts  improperly. 
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76.  A  good  mother  teaches  her  son  to  speak  foirlj^  and  a  good 
father  teaches  him  to  act  honestly. 

77.  A  brave  man  is  required  in  battle. 

78.  A  clever  speaker  is  required  to  quell  a  riot. 

79.  When  we  meet  with  a  difficult  passage  in  the  sacred  writings^ 
we  wish  for  the  presence  of  a  scholar. 

80.  When  one  dog  meets  another  he  feels  inclined  to  fight,  and 
snarls  at  him  ;  so  it  is  with  stupid  persons,  when  they  meet  they  are 
inclined  to  quarrel. 

81.  Do  nothing  hurriedly  without  reflection,  or  you  will  repent  at 
leisure. 

82.  Those  who  are  grateful  God  loves ;  be  gentle,  meek,  and 
forbearing  to  those  who  revile  or  slander  you. 

83.  It  is  unfortunate  to  be  in  contact  with  uncleanliness ;  more  so  to 
be  near  enemies  who  hate  you  ;  but  to  be  near  those  who  are  ungrateful 
is  to  be  more  unfortunate  still. 

84.  There  is  a  proper  time  for  punishment,  and  to  give  advice, 
and  those  who  receive  punishment  when  deserved,  and  advice  when 
necessary,  should  be  grateful  for  it ;  but  punishment  and  advice 
should  be  given  with  consideration,  and  only  when  merited. 

85.  Those  who  are  superiors  should  master  themselves,  that  they 
may  master  those  who  are  inferior  to  them. 

86.  Separate  yourself  from  those  yon  wish  to  master,  and  yon  will 
succeed. 

87.  Inferiors  are  mastered  by  presents. 

88.  To  render  yourself  superior  to  yonr  equals,  yon  must  be 
industrious. 

89.  Be  thankful  to  the  horse  that  has  carried  yon  safely  and 
swiftly  to  the  end  of  your  journey. 

90.  Be  thankful  to  the  bullock  that  has  carried  your  burden. 

91.  Be  thankful  to  the  cow  that  gives  her  milk  freely. 

92.  Be  thankful  for  the  knowledge  that  has  assisted  you  in  diffi- 
culties. 

93.  The  wealth  of  the  wise  man  is  like  a  sonrce  or  well,  which, 
though  water  be  constantly  drawn  from  it,  yet  is  constantly  being 
replenished ; 

94.  But  the  wealth  of  the  rogue  is  like  the  sea,  which  from  its 
saltness  cannot  be  drunk. 

95.  Rivers  do  not  drink  their  own  waters,  trees  do  not  eat  the 
fruits  they  produce,  and  the  rains  do  not  select  particular  spots,  but 
distribute  themselves  equally  on  the  earth  ;  the  virtuous  and  generons 
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man  resembles  these  things  by  dispensing  his  wealth,  oharity,  and 
wisdom  to  all,  and  by  not  being  selfish. 

96.  Suffer  not  ambition  to  lead  you  to  aspire  to  impossible  tliing8» 
or  to  covet  things  beyond  your  reach;  but  it  is  proper  to  aspire  to  the 
attainment  of  possible  things  which  your  sense  informs  yon  yon  are 
capable  of  reaching  by  a  useful  occupation  of  time ;  for  it  is  not  proper 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  state  of  idleness. 

97.  Some  prosper  without  exertion,  others  with  great  exertions 
sometimes  fail ;  people  must  not  always  expect  their  efforts  will  be 
saccessful. 

98.  Ignorant  persons  dislike  the  wise,  hot  listen  with  pleasure  and 
follow  the  advice  of  the  wicked,  which  leads  to  destraotion. 

99.  The  ignorant  cannot  keep  a  secret,  but  when  anything  is  con- 
fided to  them,  they  at  once  impart  it  to  every  one,  making  a  noise  like 
that  of  a  half-filled  jar  of  water  when  carried. 

100.  The  bite  of  a  snake  leads  to  deaths  but  is  sometimes  cored  by 
a  proper  antidote ;  but  for  a  person  confirmed  in  wickedness  and  sin, 
there  is  no  hope  or  antidote ;  he  is  in  a  worse  state  than  if  bitten  by  m 
venomous  snake ;  there  is  no  cure  for  him. 

101.  A  confirmed  or  thorough  fool  is  he  who  knowingly  and  obsti- 
nately persists  in  doing  that  which  he  is  perfectly  convinced  is  against 
his  interest  or  well-being. 

102.  An  ignorant  fellow,  but  a  notorious  robber  and  dacoit,  com- 
mitted many  deeds  without  being  caught,  which  so  filled  him  with  self- 
conceit  that  the  recollection  of  his  crimes  was  as  sweet  as  honey  to 
him.  He  was  at  last  caught,  placed  in  irons,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  when  bis  difficulties  and  the  hour  of  adversity  came  upon  him,  h» 
then  knew  that  his  deeds  had  been  bad;  for  the  recollection  of  his  evil 
acts  was  as  bitter  as  gall. 

103.  Ignorant  people  should  not  be  strong,  because  they  are  liable 
to  commit  acts  of  violence ;  and  should  they  die  while  so  doing,  they 
have  no  chance  of  heaven,  but  are  certain  of  hell-fire. 

104.  Rats  do  mischief  to  houses,  monkeys  to  forests,  crows  to 
young  birds,  and  priests  to  men. 

105.  A  sleepless  person  thinks  the  morning  is  long  in  breaking ; 
the  tired  traveller  thinks  the  end  of  his  journey  still  distant;  and  those 
who  are  wicked,  and  know  not  the  law,  think  happiness  is  not 
attainable. 

106.  A  silly  person  can  discover  a  fault  as  small  as  a  teel  seed  in 
others,  but  he  has  not  the  ability  to  discover  a  fault  of  the  site  of  a 
cocoa-nut  in  himself.    A  wise  man,  on  the  contrary,  has  not  only  the 
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power  of  discoveriDg  faults  in  others,  but  hiding  his  own  ;  resembling 
the  tortoise,  which  draws  in  its  head  and  limbs  when  it  wishes  to 
conceal  them. 

107.  The  praise  of  fools  is  painfal  to  the  wise,  but  the  praise  oif 
the  virtuons  is  most  gratifying. 

108.  The  selfish  and  avaricious  are  gained  by  presents  and  bribery, 
the  passionate  by  submission,  the  silly  by  conceding  to  their  folly ; 
but  the  wise  by  honesty  and  uprightness. 

109.  Those  who  are  connected  with  you  in  business,  and  work  for 
your  benefit,  consider  them  as  relations ;  but  relations  who  work  against 
your  interests  should  not  be  considered  as  relations,  for  they  resemble 
a  disease  of  your  own  body ;  but  the  former,  although  not  connected 
with  you,  yet  resemble  the  medicine  tree,  which,  although  it  grows 
at  a  distance,  still  does  yon  good. 

110.  Those  friends  who  flatter  you  to  your  face,  but  slander  yoa 
behind  your  back,  resemble  a  pot  of  poisoned  honey,  which  mast  be 
thrown  away;  for  though  it  is  sweet  yet  it  is  dangerous. 

111.  Many  cling  to  you  while  rich,  but  desert  you  when  poor; 
even  relations,  friends,  and  wives ;  therefore  consider  your  wealth  your 
best  friend. 

112.  A  good  servant  is  known  by  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he 
performs  his  work  ;  a  friend  and  wife  in  the  time  of  adversity. 

113.  Consider  your  partner  in  business  as  a  relation,  those  who 
supp'  rt  you  as  a  father,  those  who  console  you  in  trouble  as  a  wife. 

114.  Associate  not  with  your  enemies,  be  not  too  familiar  with 
your  friends  ;  for  if  you  quarrel  they  will  reproach  you  with  your 
defects  which  you  have  acquainted  them  with.  Never  admit  to 
your  confidence  a  friend  with  whom  you  have  seriously  quarrelled 
for  it  is  as  dangerous  as  opening  the  side  of  a  mare  to  bring  forth  its 
foal. 

115.  Quarrel  not  with  an  enemy  if  away  from  your  friends  and 
assistance,  but  carry  him  on  your  back  should  he  desire  it ;  but  if 
you  come  to  a  place  where  you  have  assistance,  cast  him  off,  and 
break  him  like  an  earthen  jar  if  you  can. 

116.  In  putting  out  a  fire  leave  not  the  slightest  ember  behind, 
in  discharging  debts  leave  not  a  portion  unpaid,  and  in  war  leave  not 
a  single  enemy;  for  these  three  things  will  increase  and  destroy 

you. 

117  Associate  not  with  those  who  flatter  and  fawn  upon  you  with 
fair  looks  and  words,  for  they  resemble  a  snake,  which,  though  hand, 
some  in  shape,  has  venom  in  its  fangs. 

118.  Separate  yourself  from  a  cruel  master ;  but  he  is  preferable 
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170.  For  the  sluggard^  for  the  man  of  bad  memory^  for  the  ipend- 
thrift,  for  the  avaricioas,  for  those  oppressed  by  disease,  for  the  htjTi 
and  the  careless,  for  these  seven  characters,  there  is  no  place  in  Holy 
Writ. 

171.  Say  not  to  wealth  go  not  to  the  rich  man,  for  he  has  plentj, 
but  go  to  the  poor  man  ;  nor  to  the  clouds  rain  not  in  the  sea  or  ib 
the  rivers,  for  there  is  already  plenty  there,  but  rain  alone  npon  the 
earth :  for  where  Pro^ndence  directs  thither  will  they  go. 

172.  The  teacher  should  not  expend  the  whole  of  his  knowledge 
upon  his  pupil,  he  should  retain  something  to  himself  that  hia  diaeipb 
may  respect  him;  even  so  in  all  things,  expend  not  the  whole  of  thy 
store,  keep  a  reserve. 

173.  Silk-cotton  is  the  lightest  thing,  but  lighter  than  this  ait 
careless  persons;  those  who  obey  not  their  parents  and  teaehen 
are  the  emptiest  and  lightest  of  all ;  but  those  who  neglect  their 
religion  and  God  are  lighter  than  air. 

174.  Rocks  are  heavy.  What  is  heavier?  the  voice  of  the  Ndtha. 
What  is  of  greater  weight?  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers  :  bat 
the  words  of  God  are  of  greatest  weight. 

175.  The  right  hand  is  the  slave  of  the  body  ;  the  little  finger  the 
slave  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  the  ear;  the  left  hand  the  slave  of  the 
feet. 

17G.  The  cow  should  be  respected  and  appreciated,  as  she 
nourii-hcs  man ;  and  should  therefore  be  considered  as  a  mother,  as 
her  milk  ^ivcs  him  food,  and  she  conduces  to  his  ease  and  comfort: 
all  men  eat  her  flesh,  but  those  who  do  so,  eat  as  it  were  their  mother's 
flesh ;  it  should  not  be  eaten,  but  when  she  dies  her  flesh  should  be 
given  to  the  vultures. 

177.  Those  who  commence  their  studies  on  a  Thursday  learn 
thoroughly;  those  who  commence  on  a  Sunday  or  Friday  obtain 
mediocrity ;  those  who  commence  on  a  Saturday  or  Tuesday  are  liable 
to  die. 

178.  To  commence  studying  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  increase  or 
wane  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  killing  the  teacher ;  on  the  fourteenth 
of  the  increase  or  waning  moon  it  is  equal  to  killing  the  pupil;  on  the 
tenth  increase  or  wane,  it  is  equal  to  the  destruction  of  all  learning ; 
on  the  full  moon,  it  is  equal  to  killing  your  parents. 

179.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  should  not  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  increase  or  wane  of  the  moon  eat  of  coco  nnts;  on  the  third 
increase  or  wane  they  should  not  eat  venison  or  the  flesh  of  any 
other  animal,  for  if  they  do  they  will  lose  what  they  have  learned,  by 
forgetting  it. 
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131.  When  a  woman  is  fond  of  contradictiner,  of  backbiting^  and 
slandering,  who  is  quarrelsome,  envious,  and  wishes  for  all  she  sees, 
who  is  greedy  and  eats  her  meals  before  her  husband,  who  is  always 
gadding  about  to  other  people*s  houses,  with  such  a  woman  remain 
not ;  separate  from  her. 

134.  A  good  wife  is  as  a  brother  to  her  hnsband  when  he  eats  or 
dresses,  resembles  a  sister  in  modesty  when  in  private  with  him,  a 
slave  when  he  is  preparing  for  a  journey,  a  friend  when  in  difficulties ; 
she  comforts  him  quickly  to  sleep,  she  attires  iierself  neatly  to  please 
him,  she  forbears  kindly  when  he  is  angry ;  such  a  woman  has  been 
described  by  the  learned  as  an  excellent  woman,  and  when  she  dies 
will  attain  to  a  heavenly  state. 

135.  If  a  young  maiden  has  a  golden  complexion,  a  face  with  the 
expression  of  a  deer,  a  long  waist,  wide  hips,  small  stomach,  thighs 
and  legs  tapering  like  an  elephant^s  trunk,  hair  that  reaches  to  her 
heels  and  turns  up  regular,  and  even  teeth,  and  deep  navel ;  should 
you  meet  such  an  one,  consider  not  whether  she  be  poor  or  rich,  but 
marry  her. 

136.  November  is  the  best  month ;  a  handsome  woman  the  best 
thing;  the  eldest  son  the  most  prized;  and  the  north  side  the  most 
liked. 

137.  Should  a  woman  desire  to  be  bom  a  man  in  the  course  of 
transmigration,  she  can  only  attain  this  by  treating  her  husband 
as  the  angels'  wives  treat  their  husbands,  with  love,  respect,  and 
attention. 

138.  Should  a  man  desire  to  return  to  earth  as  a  man  when 
death  and  transmigration  occur,  he  should  avoid  committing  adultery^ 
as  he  would  shun  treading  in  a  miry  way. 

139.  Old  age  and  extreme  youth  should  not  unite  in  marriage, 
for  it  leads  to  misery  and  unhappiness. 

140.  Kings  and  ministers  should  sleep  but  a  quarter  of  the  night, 
philosophers  and  learned. men  but  half  the  night,  merchants  and 
traders  three  parts  of  the  night;  but  beggars  may  sleep  the  whole  night. 

141.  In  a  country  that  has  no  capital,  government,  learned  man, 
doctor,  or  river,  remain  not  a  day. 

142.  In  a  place  where  you  are  not  appreciated,  where  no  one  loves 
you,  where  you  have  no  friends,  where  you  cannot  learn,  remain  not  a 

day,  but  be  off. 

143.  In  a  house  without  children  there  is  quietness ;  in  a  well- 
governed  country  there  is  quietness  ; — dark-complexioned  and  poor 

people  are  quiet. 

144.  He  who  wishes  for  riches,  must  trade  (speculate) ;  he  who 
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IC^  Tloee  vko  are  leararf  are  Wwed  to  bj  tiie  ignonnt. 

li«5.  Tbe  t^ru  «poa  tke  tice  gicv  tibeic^  so  learn  to  fonn 
tkr-elf. 
'  i:*y.  Who  polidwd  die  ere  of  tW  decrf 

l^«r.  Who  g»Te  to  the  lOj  itt  fitagiaaee  I 

19n  a  rood  tree  will  prodaee  good  frvii. 

li^.  TLere  is  no  meaiT  like  dJaeaae. 

2ilO.  Men  lore  tbemselvee  more  tkaii  anjtluiig  elaeu 

IM^L  Good  deeds  meet  with  tMr  rewaid. 

i>.f2.  A  crab  ka<  no  head,  bat  ke  can  eone  and  go  as  lie  chooeea 

203^  A  fuvl  haft  no  milk,  bat  die  can  bring  ap  her  joang  ones. 

2C4.  One  good  man  is  foand  in  a  haiidiod,  a  learned  one  in  i 
tbousAnd,  a  libenl  one  larelj;  but  a  perfect  ooo  in  a  million. 

2^lS.  An  ambassador  aboold  not  be  asbamed;  arben  leaning, 
bnjirr.  celling,  or  amnnng  jonradf  be  not  aebamed. 

2i^  Women  consime  twice  as  macb  as  men;  tbeir  aenae  is  foir 
t^mes  greater  tban  man's;  tbeir  indnstij  and  energj  six  timfis 
greater;  and  tbeir  passions  eigbt  times  greater. 

2CC  The  top  of  the  sugar  cane  is  saltisli,  bat  it  increases  in 
sweetness  in  every  joint  to  tbe  end ;  so  is  a  tme  friend,  be  increases  in 
goodness  from  the  beginning  to  tbe  end.  A  wicked  friend  also 
rtr^mbles  the  .sugar  cane,  with  this  difference,  that  be  increases  in 
wickedness. 

20S.  The  four  causes  of  a  country's  prosperity  are  good  cultivators, 
commercial  men,  good  ministers,  and  priests. 

209.  If  study  is  Delected,  leamin/^  is  forgotten ;  those  who  are 
poor  keep  an  uncomfortable  house ;  those  who  are  beautiful  but  laty, 
are  untidy;  a  priest  who  forgets  his  dignity  is  unclean  and  d^n^^ 

210.  The  property  of  those  who  are  lazy  goes  to  those  who  are 
industrious;  the  fool  says  it  is  ffite,  the  wise  man  says  it  is  not  so ; 
industry  must  never  slacken,  and  you  are  sure  to  thrive ;  your 
conscience  moreover  will  gladden  yon. 

211.  If  a  man  in  these  times  be  ugly,  ignorant,  and  vulgar,  but 
withal  rich,  he  is  considered  faultless^  says  the  author. 
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Akt.  IL—NaieM  m  the  BmmM  of  WaOabUfmrm.     B9lL.lL. 

FoKBBS^  Esq. 

On  the  wefltern  shore  of  the  6«If  of  Cambcjy  a  few  BiileB  to  the  north 
of  BhrnoorngsTy  mmoog  ft  range  of  gnuiite  hOla  whidb,  Ijing  in  a 
eoontrj  lerel  as  an  immense  nnroffled  bike,  appear  like  a  closta  of 
islands  floaiiog  on  the  waters,  nestles  the  little  township  of  ChamardL 
Orerhanging  this  Tillage  on  the  eastern  side  is  a  ragged  peak  dedicated 
to  MAt4  Kodiar,  at  almost  the  pinnacle  of  which  a  huge  honlder  of 
granite,  hearing  at  a  distance  some  resemhlance  to  a  kneeling  human 
form,  is  worshipped  hj  the  mde  rillager  as  the  image  of  that  potent 
goddess.  To  the  summit  of  this  hill  it  is  proposed  to  condoct  the 
reader,  who  maj  he  inclined  to  contemplate  the  prospect  which 
thence  meets  the  eje  of  the  obserrer. 

Immediately  below  him,  amidst  manj  other  snch  carities  appa- 
rently  hollowed  out  bj  water,  and  countenancing  the  traditional  belief 
that  the  rocks  of  Chamardi  were  once  washed  bj  the  wares  of  the 
ocean,  is  an  onhewn  cave  capable  of  containing  forty  or  fifty  persons, 
and  which  the  legendary  tastes  of  the  Hindus  has  associated  with  the 
mgged  champion  of  Draapadi ;  similarly  some  large  detached  masses 
of  granite  below  aod  near  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  believed  to  have 
amused  the  childhood  of  Bbima  aod  his  brothers.  About  half  a  mile 
to  the  south-east,  below  another  hill — the  granite  rocks  of  which,  like 
those  of  all  the  Chamardi  range,  are  overlaid  with  freestone  in 
various  stages  of  hardness,  and  which  bears  the  marks  of  the  quarry- 
man's  labours,  lies  a  collection  of  miserable  huts  called  "Old 
ChamardL**  To  the  south  of  Kodiar's-hill  a  well  supplies  the  villagers 
with  purer  water  than  that  which  they  can  draw  from  the  mason- 
work  bbaoli  which  their  town  contains ;  and  further  westward,  in  a 
picturesque  gorge,  a  rock,  which  has  been  hoUowed  out  into  the  shape 
of  a  cobra^s  hood,  stands  ready  to  fu  its  traditionary  destiny,  and 
overwhelm  the  bridal  procession  of  s  incautious  KansiLrd.  Above 
the  roofs  of  Chamardi,  and  the  vilh     rs*  hay-stacks  piled  <  ?poiy 

granite  boulders,  rises  another  :,  whi<  is  still  i  ai  ted  by  the 
remains  of  a  mosque  dedicated  to  it  liwards 
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a  short  interval  of  ground  level  as  water,  affords  space  for  the  mer 
Kaliimbhar   to   wind   its    uncertain   streams   between   the  rocks  of 
Chaniardi  and  a  conical  hill  which  bears  the  name  of  Ishalwo.    This 
hill  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  fortified  building,  and,  at  its  foot, 
a  mutilated  image,  wearing  the  cap  and  ear-rings  of  a  Vairagi  npon 
its  dissevered  head,  and  buried  in  the  ground  up  to  the  waist,  recline 
beneath   the    shade    of    the  slow -growing   Pilu.      Hence,  bending 
northwards,  the  river  runs  along  a  level  plain  near  the  base  of  a  hill 
deilicated  to,  and  deriving  its  name  from,  Thdpndth  Mahadeo.    A 
temple,  containing  the  symbol  of  the  god   with  the  accompanying 
Nandi,  occupies  the  summit ;   and  near  it  are  fragments  of  other 
religious  buildings,  and  two  lingas,  which,  though  hewn  out  of  granite 
monoliths,  have  not  escaped  the  power  of  the  destroyer.     The  houses 
and  huts  of  a  colony  of  Gosains  cluster  at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  fringed 
by  the  funeral  memorial  of  the  sati  as  well  as  of  the  ascetic;  and 
within  one  of  the  Gosain's  houses  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  said  to  be 
of  endless  length,  which  the  adventurous  spirit   of  the  Rajputs  of 
Chaniardi,  aided  by  the  religions  zeal  of  the  devotees  of  Siva,  has 
as  yet  been  found  inadequate  to  explore. 

At  the  hill  of  Thdpn^th  a  Mela  assembles  yearly  on  the  last  day 
of  Shrdwan  ;  and  when  a  delay  in  the  fall  of  rain,  or  an  epidemic 
raging  alarms  the  inhabitants  of  Chamardi  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Walleh,  the  Raja  and  Grasias  perform  a  "mantra,"  or 
extraordinary  worship  to  conciliate  the  Bhawo,  whose  broken  image 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Ishalwo.  Beyond  Th^pndth  is  another  island-like 
hill  called  Chogat,  which  is  believed  to  contain  copper  ore,  and  which 
forms  the  termination  of  the  range. 

North  and  east  of  the  peak  of  Kodiar,  winding  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Walleh,  may  be  observed  the  salt-water  creek,  which  is  called 
the  Bhaonagar,  or  "the  former**  river,  and  which,  passing  the  port  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  the  town  of  Ghoghd,  rushes  with  great 
velocity  through  the  channel  which  separates  from  the  mainland  of 
Katiwar  the  curious  and  interesting  island  of  Perambh.  This  creek 
is  navigable  for  the  craft  of  the  country  to  a  point  equidistant  between 
Bhaonagar  and  Walleh,  called  Ghelari  Bandar,  at  which  the  hardly 
discernible  traces  of  brickwork  buildings  are  still  pointed  out  to  the 
inquirer.  Up  to  this  point  cultivation  of  wheat  and  cotton  has 
feintly  struggled  on  ;  and  near  the  bandar  a  few  hovels  are  collected 
together  and  dignified  with  the  names  of  Anandpur  and  Rajpur  ;  but 
beyond  these  little  clachans,  whose  inhabitants  bring  the  water  which 
they  drink  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Walleh,  the  plain,  assuming  a 
still  more   sea-deserted    form,   stretches  onwards,   uncultivated   and 
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nniiiliabiiedy  to  the  poiot  wbere  it  is  mehed  W  Ike  kzgii  tida  isi  tlie 
Ghilf.  Tmmediatelj  north  of  Bhaomgar  lamj  be  diacerned  die  tmll 
masts  of  three  or  four  Tessels,  which  sdll  remaio  the  pt»ipcitj>  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Gohils ;  and  dose  beside  them  the  receding  tide  diseoTers 
Testiges  of  foundation-work  of  brick  and  stone — all  that  remains  of 
Dhotar  Patan,  the  ''  city  of  eoxeners.**  A  little  fntfhtr  seawards,  a 
low  hilly  scantily  clothed  with  trees,  is  svrmoanted  bj  the  shrine  of 
Rawapnri  VLAHl,  beside  which  an  OTertvmed  jilidhar  has  become  a 
celebrated  ordeal  stone  under  the  name  of  the  **  window  of  truth  and 
fidsehood."  In  the  creek  opposite  Bawapnri's  temple  is  a  bank 
oosing  with  discoloured  water,  and  with  whidi  a  legend  is  connected, 
bearing  testimonj  at  once  to  her  willingness  to  protect  and  her  ability 
to  destroy.  Two  warriors,  it  is  said,  lired  at  the  ancient  Tillage  of 
Wadawa,  near  Bbaonagar ;  they  were  rery  wealthy,  and  trafficked 
as  merchants.  On  one  occasion,  returning  home  with  their  eons  in 
separate  ships,  laden  with  oil  and  madder,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
they  had  neared  the  port  of  Bbaonagar  when  a  terrible  storm  arose. 
The  women  left  behind  at  home,  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  husbands  and  sons,  and  terrified  at  the  fnry  of  the  tempest 
hastened  with  offerings  in  their  hands  to  seek  the  protection  of  Adi 
Shakti  in  her  temple  at  Rawapnr.  The  one  unhesitatingly  vowing  to 
offer  her  son  to  the  goddess  on  his  safe  return,  was  welcomed  with 
gracious  assurances  of  protection  and  favour  ;  but  the  other,  hesitating 
from  "  avarice  of  her  child,"  received  the  angry  answer,  "  Why  keep 
you  back  from  me  f  Your  ship  is  lost,  I  have  taken  your  son ; 
depart,  childless,  lamenting."  The  next  day  the  ship  which  carried 
him  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  lay  safely 
in  the  harbour,  while  its  companion,  sunk  with  its  cargo  in  the  creek, 
originated  the  bank  which  has  been  described,  and  which,  continually 
oozing  oil  and  madder,  remains  a  standing  memorial  of  Rawapuri*s 
vengeauce. 

The  spectator  still  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  summit  of 
KodiaFs-hill,  would,  on  turning  to  the  south,  behold  an  outline 
diversified  by  mountain  ranges.  A  few  miles  inland,  and  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Perambb,  rise  the  Khokhra  hills ;  nearer,  and  further 
to  the  west,  a  rocky  range  encircles  the  "  lion  city "  Sehore ;  and 
still  westwards  in  the  distance,  the  noble  form  of  the  sacred  mountain 
Satrunjaya,  crowned  with  a  rocky  upper-hill,  covered  with  palatial 
buildings,  rises  above  the  towers  and  minarets  of  Palitana. 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  view  which  meets  the  eye  on 
turning  to  the  north.  From  the  base  of  the  Chamardi  Hills  a  vast 
and  level  plain  of  black  soil,  covered  annually  with  crops  of  wheat  or 
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194.  Those  who  are  learned  are  bowed  to  by  the  ignorant. 

195.  The  thorns  upon  the  tree  grew  there,  so  learn  to  form 
thyself. 

196.  Who  polished  the  eye  of  the  deer? 

197.  Who  gare  to  the  lily  its  fragrance  ? 

198.  A  good  tree  will  produce  good  fruit. 

199.  There  is  no  enemy  like  disease. 

200.  Men  love  themselves  more  than  anything  else. 

201.  Good  deeds  meet  with  their  reward. 

202.  A  crab  has  no  head^  but  he  can  come  and  go  as  he  chooaesL 

203.  A  fowl  has  no  milk,  but  she  can  bring  np  her  yonng  ones. 

204.  One  good  man  is  found  in  a  hundred,  a  learned  one  in  & 
thousand,  a  liberal  one  rarely;  but  a  perfect  one  in  a  million. 

205.  An  ambassador  should  not  be  ashamed;  when  learning, 
buying,  selling,  or  amnsing  yourself  be  not  ashamed. 

206.  Women  consume  twice  as  much  as  men;  their  sense  is  few 
times  greater  than  man's;  their  industry  and  energy  six  times 
greater;  and  their  passions  eight  times  greater. 

207.  The  top  of  the  sugar  cane  is  saltish,  but  it  increases  in 
sweetness  in  every  joint  to  the  end ;  so  is  a  true  friend,  he  increases  in 
goodness  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  A  wicked  friend  also 
resembles  the  ^sugar  cane,  with  this  difference^  that  he  increases  in 
wickedness. 

208.  The  four  causes  of  a  country's  prosperity  are  good  cultivaton, 
commercial  men,  good  ministers,  and  priests. 

209.  If  study  is  neglected,  learning  is  forgotten ;  those  who  are 
poor  keep  an  uncomfortable  house ;  those  who  are  beantifal  bnt  laty, 
are  untidy ;  a  priest  who  forgets  his  dignity  is  nnclean  and  degraded. 

210.  The  property  of  those  who  are  lazy  goes  to  those  who  are 
industrious ;  the  fool  says  it  is  fate,  the  wise  man  says  it  is  not  so  ; 
industry  must  never  slacken,  and  yon  are  sure  to  thrive ;  yoor 
conscience  moreover  will  gladden  you. 

211.  If  a  man  in  these  times  be  ugly,  ignorant,  and  vulgar,  but 
withal  rich,  he  is  considered  faultless,  says  the  author. 
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nmnding  mound  may  still  in  some  placet  be  traced.  In  the  excava- 
tions at  present  made  but  little  character  can  be  discovered,  they 
afford  no  cioe  which  could  assist  in  tracing  out  the  streets  and 
mansions  of  the  devastated  city;  the  miners  dig  down  to  the  walls 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  materials  from  them,  so  that 
their  labours  are  in  fact  purely  destructive,  every  basketful  of  bricks 
which  they  remove  from  the  ruins  diminishing  the  chance  of  future 
success  in  examining  the  remains. 

Round  the  outside  of  the  Pilu  jungle  runs  a  stream^  which  from 
its  frantic  movements  during  the  monsoon,  is  called  ''Ghelo**  or 
insane.  Tt  alters  its  course  frequently,  and  has  been  the  most  active 
agent  as  yet  employed  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Walla- 
bhipnr,  in  which  task  it  has  however  been  considerably  assisted  by 
the  occasional  streams  formed,  for  the  time  being,  during  the  rains, 
by  an  accumulation  of  water  struggling  to  find  for  itself  a  means  of 
escape  in  this  level  soil. 

Within  the  space  occupied  by  the  Pilu  trees,  and  in  fact  on  all 
sides  of  Walleh,  are  to  be  found  numerous  emblems  of  Siva  and  of 
Nandi,  his  attendant,  formed  of  granite  and  considerable  in  point  of 
sixe.  One  of  these,  which  is  sunk  in  the  earth  so  that  the  top  only 
being  visible  maybe  mistaken  for  a  granite  globe,  is  called  '^Batheswar 
Mah&deo,"  and  is  supposed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  enabled  to  defy  all 
attempts  made  for  its  removal.  Near  Batheswar  is  a  large  bull  of 
granite,  wanting  the  head  and  split  across  the  body  into  two  pieces 
which  are  lying  close  together.  It  is  exceedingly  well  executed,  and 
unlike  more  modem  figures  of  Nandi  is  placed  in  the  true  position 
of  a  sitting  animal.  Further  west  of  this  is  another  linga,  called 
"  Nandeswar  Mahddeo."  It  is  a  single  granite  stone,  commencing  with 
a  square  pedestal  two  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  cylinder  rounded 
at  the  top,  which  is  three  feet  in  height  and  eight  and  a-half  in 
circumference. 

There  are  near  Walleh  many  other  such  fiymbols  of  Siva  similar 
in  form  and  size,  some  of  them,  however,  ascending  from  the  square 
into  an  octagon,  and  thence  into  the  cylinder.  The  lingas  are  them- 
selves mostly  entire,  but  in  every  instance  the  Nandi  which  accom- 
panies them  has  been  broken.  Amid  some  ruins  which  a  streamlet 
has  laid  bare,  on  the  verge  of  the  jungle,  is  Vaynath;  on  the  south  of 
the  town  are  Ranmath,  Kamnath,  Bhatnath,  and  Ratneswar ;  on  the 
east  Bcd-Bhanjan  ;  on  the  north  Wankeswar  and  others. 

No  great  distance  from  the  Hill  of  Thapnath,  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  road  which  leads  from  thence  to  the  village  of  Pate,  is  a  mound 
called  Ishwar  Timbo,  upon  the  summit  of  which  there  is  a  granite 
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a  short  interval  of  ground  level  as  water,  affords  space  for  the  river 
Kaliimbhar  to  wind  its  uncertain  streams  between  the  rooke  of 
Chamardi  and  a  conical  hill  which  bears  the  name  of  Ishalwo.  This 
hill  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  fortified  building,  and,  at  its  foot, 
a  mutilated  image,  wearing  the  cap  and  ear-rings  of  a  Vairagi  upon 
its  dissevered  head,  and  buried  in  the  ground  up  to  the  waist,  reolioei 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  slow -growing  Pilu.  Hence,  bending 
northwards,  the  river  runs  along  a  level  plain  near  the  base  of  a  hill 
dedicated  to,  and  deriving  its  name  from,  Thdpndth  Mahadeo.  A 
temple,  containing  the  symbol  of  the  god  with  the  accompanying 
Nandi,  occupies  the  summit ;  and  near  it  are  fragments  of  other 
religious  buildings,  and  two  lingas,  which,  though  hewn  out  of  fjpnnite 
monoliths,  have  not  escaped  the  power  of  the  destroyer.  The  houses 
and  huts  of  a  colony  of  Gosains  cluster  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fringed 
by  the  funeral  memorial  of  the  sati  as  well  as  of  the  ascetic;  and 
within  one  of  the  Gosain's  houses  is  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  said  to  be 
of  endless  length,  which  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Rajpnts  of 
Chamardi,  aided  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  devotees  of  Siva^  has 
as  yet  been  found  inadequate  to  explore. 

At  the  hill  of  Th^pn^th  a  Mela  assembles  yearly  on  the  last  day 
of  Shrdwan ;  and  when  a  delay  in  the  fall  of  rain,  or  an  epidemio 
raging  alarms  the  inhabitants  of  Chamardi  and  the  neighbonring 
town  of  Walleh,  the  Raja  and  Grasias  perform  a  ''mantra^"  or 
extraordinary  worship  to  conciliate  the  Bhawo,  whose  broken  image 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Ishalwo.  Beyond  Thdpndth  is  another  island-like 
hill  called  Chogat,  which  is  believed  to  contain  copper  ore,  and  which 
forms  the  termination  of  the  range. 

North  and  east  of  the  peak  of  Kodiar,  winding  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Walleh,  may  be  observed  the  salt-water  creek,  which  is  called 
the  Bhaonagar,  or  \*the  former"  river,  and  which,  passing  the  port  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  the  town  of  Ghoghd,  rushes  with  great 
velocity  through  the  channel  which  separates  from  the  mainland  of 
Katiwar  the  curious  and  interesting  island  of  Perambh.  This  creek 
is  navigable  for  the  craft  of  the  country  to  a  point  equidistant  between 
Bhaonagar  and  Walleh,  called  Ghelari  Bandar,  at  which  the  hardly 
discernible  traces  of  brickwork  buildings  are  still  pointed  out  to  the 
inquirer.  Up  to  this  point  cultivation  of  wheat  and  cotton  baa 
faintly  struggled  on  ;  and  near  the  bandar  a  few  hovels  are  collected 
together  and  dignified  with  the  names  of  Anandpur  and  Rajpnr  ;  bnt 
beyond  these  little  clachans,  whose  inhabitants  bring  the  water  which 
they  drink  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Walleh,  the  plain,  assuming  ft 
still  more  sea-deserted    form,   stretches  onwards,   nncaltivated  and 
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uninhabited,  to  the  point  where  it  is  reached  by  the  high  tides  of  the 
Gulf.  Immediately  north  of  Bhaonagar  may  be  discerned  the  tall 
masts  of  three  or  four  vessels,  which  still  remain  the  property  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Gohils ;  and  close  beside  them  the  receding  tide  discovers 
vestiges  of  foundation-work  of  brick  and  stone — all  that  remains  of 
Dhutar  Patau,  the  "city  of  cozeners."  A  little  further  seawards,  a 
low  hill,  scantily  clothed  with  trees,  is  surmounted  by  the  shrine  of 
Rawapuri  Mdtd,  beside  which  an  overturned  j^ladhar  has  become  a 
celebrated  ordeal  stone  under  the  name  of  the  "  window  of  truth  and 
falsehood."  In  the  creek  opposite  Rawapuri's  temple  is  a  bank 
oozing  with  discoloured  water,  and  with  which  a  legend  is  connected, 
bearing  testimony  at  once  to  her  willingness  to  protect  and  her  ability 
to  destroy.  Two  warriors,  it  is  said,  liyed  at  the  ancient  village  of 
Wadawa,  near  Bhaonagar ;  they  were  very  wealthy,  and  trafficked 
as  merchants.  On  one  occasion,  returning  home  with  their  sons  in 
separate  ships,  laden  with  oil  and  madder,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
they  had  neared  the  port  of  Bhaonagar  when  a  terrible  storm  arose. 
The  women  left  behind  at  home,  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  husbands  and  sons,  and  terrified  at  the  fury  of  the  tempest 
hastened  with  offerings  in  their  hands  to  seek  the  protection  of  Adi 
Shakti  in  her  temple  at  Rawapur.  The  one  unhesitatingly  vowing  to 
offer  her  son  to  the  goddess  on  his  safe  return,  was  welcomed  with 
gracious  assurances  of  protection  and  favour  ;  but  the  other,  hesitating 
from  "  avarice  of  her  child,"  received  the  angry  answer,  "  Why  keep 
you  back  from  me  ?  Your  ship  is  lost,  I  have  taken  your  son ; 
depart;  childless,  lamenting."  The  next  day  the  ship  which  carried 
him  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  lay  safely 
in  the  harbour,  while  its  companion,  sunk  with  its  cargo  in  the  creek, 
originated  the  bank  which  has  been  described,  and  which,  continually 
oozing  oil  and  madder,  remains  a  standing  memorial  of  Rawapuri^s 
vengeance. 

The  spectator  still  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  summit  of 
Kodiar's-hill,  would,  on  turning  to  the  south,  behold  an  outline 
diversified  by  mountain  ranges.  A  few  miles  inland,  and  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Perambh,  rise  the  Khokhra  hills ;  nearer,  and  further 
to  the  west,  a  rocky  range  encircles  the  "  lion  city "  Sehore  ;  and 
still  westwards  in  the  distance,  the  noble  form  of  the  sacred  mountain 
Satrunjaya,  crowned  with  a  rocky  upper-hill,  covered  with  palatial 
buildings,  rises  above  the  towers  and  minarets  of  Pali  tana. 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  view  which  meets  the  eye  on 
turning  to  the  north.  From  the  base  of  the  Chamardi  Hills  a  vast 
and  level  plain  of  black  soil,  covered  annually  with  crops  of  wheat  or 
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high  priests^  or  special  schohu^  The  whdU  of  the  materials  are 
accessible  to  the  world  at  large;  or  (if  not  the  whole)  an  adequate 
proportion  of  them. 

In  the  second  place,  this  separation  of  the  material  elements  from 
the  accessories  is  imperatirelj  called  for  by  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions to  which  they  apply.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  than  the 
habit  of  putting  inferences,  however  satisfactory,  on  a  level  with  the 
primary  historical  facts  to  which  they  attach  themselves.  First 
comes  one  deduction;  which,  in  the  eyes  of  its  author,  is  perfectly 
unexceptionable.  Another  follows— unexceptionable  also.  And 
then,  another ;  and  another  still.  And  then  a  system  ;  until  the 
primary  fact,  lost  and  overlaid  by  its  adjuncts  and  encumbrances, 
becomes  the  least  part  of  itself.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  new  application  of  it  is  demanded  ;  so  that  it  may 
require  to  be  seen  under  a  different  light,  and  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view.  It  is  now,  however,  difficult  to  isolate  it;  difficult  so  (as  the 
Germans  say)  to  purify  our  idea  of  it.  It  presents  itself  to  us  with  a 
certain  number  of  its  associated  doctrines  adhering  to  it,  and  requires 
an  effort  to  be  seen  rightly. 

The  notion  of  what  we  may  call  the  pure  and  simple  Priyadarsi  of 
the  pure  and  simple  text  of  the  Edicts,  without  subtraction  and 
without  addition,  with  the  recognition,  too,  of  a  broad  distinction 
between  what  the  text  allows  and  what  it  demands  has  yet  to  be 
exhibited. 

Now  what  does  the  text  of  the  Edicts  require  ?  Taken  by  itself 
it  requires  hira  to  have  reigned  twelve  years — possibly  and  probably 
more — but  certainly  not  less.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  a  co- 
temporary  of  Antiochus  ?  Yes.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  a 
King  1  Yes.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  a  King  in  India  % 
Yes.  Does  it  require  him  to  have  been  an  Indian  King;" by  which  I 
mean  a  native  ruler  9  No.  It  allows  him  to  have  been  one.  It 
does  more.  It  supplies  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  his  having 
been  one ;  but  it  in  no  wise  binds  us  to  look  for  him  in  India  and 
nowhere  else. 

We  look,  however,  towards  India  first.  And  what  do  we  look 
for  ?  The  name — the  name,  if  not  literatim^  at  least,  verbatim.  Word 
for  word,  we  want  Priyadarsi.  We  don't  want  its  synonym.  We 
don't  want  a  translation  of  it.  We  want  the  word  itself.  In  India, 
however,  we  find  but  one  name  at  all — and  that  is  that  of  tSopha^ 
gosenus,  a  King  placed,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  over  either  a  part 
of  India  itself,  or  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Place  for  place  and  time 
for  time,  this  is  not  unsuitable — but,  on  the  contrary,  very  square 
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and  fit.  Word  for  word,  howeyer^  the  names  are  too  unlike  for  even 
the  boldest  manipulator  of  letter- changes  to  identify. 

Failing  in  India  we  look  elsewhere.  We  are  bound  to  seek, 
though  not  to  find.  Bactria  gives  us  nothing  more  promising  than 
the  following  i^Theodotui,  Evthydemus,  Denu&ius,  EukratideSy  and 
HdiMn. 

Failing  in  Bactria  we  look  to  Parthia ;  and  in  Parthia  (if  the 
present  paper  be  true)  we  both  seek  and  find.  Word  for  word,  I 
believe  that  Pbitadabsi  is  Phraatbs. 

Such  the  dootrinCi  which  must  be  considered  in  respect  to 

1st.  The  form  of  words ; 

2nd.  The  conditions  of  place ;  and 

drd.  The  conditions  of  time. 

Fhraaiei  =s  PriyadartL — Little  need  be  said  iu  favour  of  the 
Kapnr  di  Oiri  form  Prtyadarsi,  being  a  nearer  approach  to  the  real 
name  than  the  Ptjadasi  of  the  Dhanli,  Gimar,  and  Cuttak  monu- 
ments. The  r  is,  all  the  world  over,  and  in  India  most  especially, 
more  easily  omitted  where  it  has  previously  existed,  than  inserted 
where  it  was  originally  absent.  Little,  too,  need  be  said  about  the 
Persian  forms  being  varied,  viz.,  Pbruortes,  Phrabates,  and  Phraatcs. 
Neither  need  we  enlarge  upon  the  fact  of  the  word  as  we  have  it  in 
the  Oreek  and  Latin  writers  being  itself  a  secondary  form.  The  real 
name  by  which  certain  Kings  of  Parthia  were  called  by  themselves 
and  their  subjects,  was,  in  all  probability,  as  far  removed  from 
Phraates  on  one  side  as  from  Priyadarsi  on  the  other.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  Indian  form  was  taken 
directly  from  the  Greek. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  multiply  preliminaries  upon  this 
point ;  for,  fortunately,  the  circumstance  of  an  Indian  rendering  of 
the  name  PhracUes  saves  us  some  trouble.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of 
the  coins  of  the  Ariana— one  of  Gundophares  or  Undophares — the 
name  actually  occurs,  and  that  as  Pharahat<ua,  It  is  admitted  that 
this  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  form  required  by  our  hypothesis  ; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
in  the  way  of  time  and  place,  of  the  Pharahatasa  coins,  though 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Priyadarsi  Edicts,  are  not  exactly  iden- 
tical. The  latitude,  however,  that  may  be  allowed  in  our  identifica- 
tion is  conveniently,  though  roughly,  determined  by  comparing  the 
Greek  names  of  the  Bactrian  Kings  with  the  Indian  equivalents;  iu 
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linga,  called  Ishwari  Mahddeo,  and  a  Nandi  smaller  tban,  bat  equally 
well  executed  with,  that  at  Batheswar.  The  lioga  is  in  a  squaie 
jaladhar,  and  close  beside  it  lies  another  of  these  pedestal  stoneSy 
which  resembles  exactly  the  ordeal  stone  at  Bhaonagar.  A  monsoon- 
formed  streamlet  hard  by  has  laid  open  a  comer  of  stonemason  work 
which  is  about  six  feet  wide,  and  of  which  about  fifty  feet  in  length 
is  visible. 
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the  history  of  Eastern  Persia  f6r  the  times  anterior  and  subsequent  to 
it  If  SO)  King  Phraates  gives  the  very  worst  word  we  could  have 
chosen.  He  has  a  suitable  name  and  nothing  else.  If  he  is  remarkable 
for  anything  at  all,  he  is  remarkable  for  coming  between  two  periods, 
in  each  of  which  there  were  Parthian  attacks  upon  India — himself 
being  agent  in  neither. 

Thus,  between  B.C.  216  and  B.C.  196,  we  have  the  reign  of 
Artabanns  I ;  and  this,  as  far  as  everything  but  the  name  goes,  gives 
us  all  we  want,  It  gives  us  an  Antiochus  with  whom  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Priyadarsi  should  be  contemporary — Antiochus  the  Great. 
It  also  gives  us  a  Ptolemy,  similarly  demanded  by  the  text  of  the 
Edicts — Ptolemy  Philopater.  But  it  gives  us  no  name  better  than 
Artabanus.  Meanwhile  Euthydemus  is  reigning  over  Bactria ; 
concerning  whose  relations  with  Syria  and  Parthia  we  have  the 
following  account.  Artabanus,  the  third  King  of  his  line,  has  to 
defend  Media  against  Antiochus  ;  which  he  does  with  sufficient  effect 
for  hostilities  to  end  in  a  compact ;  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  that  Bactria  should  be  attacked  by  the  conjoint  armies — Bactria 
under  the  rule  of  Euthydemus.  But  this  invasion  also  ends  in  another 
compact,  in  virtue  of  which  Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus,  is 
oommissioned  to  make  conquests  in  India.  They  are  made ;  and 
ceded  to  Sophagasenas,  a  native  chief.  A  fair  amount  of  detail  is 
known  concerning  this  campaign  which,  though,  in  the  main,  Syrian, 
Bactriao,  and  Indian,  is  Parthian  so  far  as  the  alliance  between 
Artabanus  and  Antiochus  is  concerned. 

From  B.C.  196  to  B.C.  181  Priapatius,  the  only  King  of  his  name, 
reigns  over  Parthia.  Of  him  we  know  the  name  only.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  object  of  the  present  notice. 

Phraates  I,  having  reigned  from  B.C.  181  to  B.C.  144,  is 
simply  said  by  Heeren  to  have  conquered  the  Mardians  on  the 
Caspian.  This  is  little  enough  for  a  reign  of  37  years ;  and  little  as 
it  is,  it  is  anything  but  either  Bactrian  or  Indian.  Be  it  so.  All  we 
do  at  present  is  to  note  the  long  duration  of  his  reign.  His  brother 
Mithridates  I.  succeeds  him,  and  dying  in  B.C.  136,  reigns  eight 
years.  Now  Mithridates  I.  is  pre-eminently  the  Parthian  invader  of 
India.  He  ''raises  Parthia,"  writes  Heeren,  "to  rank  among  the 
mighty  empires  of  the  world."  He  reduces  Media,  Persia,  Babylonia^ 
and  extends  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  "  westward  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  eastward  to  the  Hydaspes.** 

Truly,  then,  may  we  say  that  Phraates  is  either  too  early  or  too 
late  for  our  purpose.  Had  Artabanus  borne  a  manageable  name  it  is 
probable  that,  when  once  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  a  tender-hea     d 
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other  wordfl,  by  copying  a  certain  number  of  legends  from  the  Ariaua 
Antiqua. 


Thus 

The  Greek  HelwhUs 

is  in  Indian 

Heliyahlaya 

» 

Lysias 

w 

Lisiaaa 

a 

)f 

» 

LUikasa 

fi 

Amyntas 

99 

AmUasa 

a 

AiUimachus 

>» 

Atimakhasa 

a 

Philoxenus 

» 

Filashinasa 

t> 

Antialkides 

■    99 

AnticUikitaaa 

a 

» 

» 

AtialikUasa 

ii 

Archebius 

» 

Akhabiycua 

9i 

Afenander 

» 

Minandasa 

» 

» 

99 

Minadasa 

>f 

Apollodotui 

» 

Apaladataaa 

y> 

Diomedes 

99 

Tayamidasa 

ft 

Hermmiu 

>9 

Ermycua 

» 

Agathocles 

ft 

Agathdkdlyaja 

ti 

Pcmialean 

>9 

Patalavata 

if 

Mayea 

99 

Macua 

99 

Abagasus 

W 

Abakhafascua 

Of  these  forms  the  ones  that  most  command  attention  are 
PUaskincua  and  Tayamidam.  The  former  as  compared  with  PA«- 
laxenuB  gives  us  the  p  for  the  ph  ;  the  latter  gives  the  y  between  the 
vowels,  and  the  termination  (u.  instead  of  es.  The  insertion  of  y  is 
also  given  in  Heliaykiaya. 

Place, — I  pass  over  this  iicco  pedt ;  presuming  that  if  the  condi- 
tions which  next  come  under  notice — those  of  time  prove  validi  tho 
question  of  place  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Date* — This  is  of  primary  importance.     According  to  Heeren  the 
twelfth  year  of  Phraates  I.,  King  of  Parthia,  was  B.C.  169.     Now  thiA 
is  not  the  year  that  gives  us  the  simplest  results.    To  say  nothing  about 
the  complications  engendered  by  the  names  rendered  Magas^  AotigooiiS; 
and  Alexander,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter,  B.C.  169  L 
not  the  year  wherein  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  ordinuy  text 
places  the  chief  Parthian  invasions  of  India.     It  is  not  the  year  fo 
which  they  give  us  even  inroads  upon  the  frontier.     It  is  not  inthi* 
twenty  years  either  way  of  any  such  recorded  inroads — ^not,  at  leas' 
according  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  the  ordinary  iexU,     It  ' 
either  too  early  or  too  late  ;  as  we  may  see  by  taking  a  surrey  ' 
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the  history  of  Eastern  Persia  f6r  the  times  anterior  and  subsequent  to 
it.  If  so,  King  Phraates  gives  the  very  worst  word  we  could  have 
chosen.  He  has  a  suitable  name  and  nothing  else.  If  he  is  remarkable 
for  anything  at  all,  he  is  remarkable  for  coming  between  two  periods, 
in  each  of  which  there  were  Parthian  attacks  upon  India — himself 
being  agent  in  neither. 

Thus,  between  B.C.  216  and  B.C.  196,  we  have  the  reign  of 
Artabanus  I ;  and  this,  as  far  as  everything  but  the  name  goes,  gives 
us  all  we  want,  It  gives  us  an  Antiochus  with  whom  it  is  impera- 
tive that  Priyadarsi  should  be  contemporary — Antiochus  the  Great. 
It  also  gives  us  a  Ptolemy,  similarly  demanded  by  the  text  of  the 
Edicts — Ptolemy  Philopater.  But  it  gives  us  no  name  better  than 
Artabanus.  Meanwhile  Euthydemus  is  reigning  over  Bactria ; 
concerning  whose  relations  with  Syria  and  Parthia  we  have  the 
following  account.  Artabanus,  the  third  King  of  his  line,  has  to 
defend  Media  against  Antiochus  ;  which  he  does  with  sufficient  effect 
for  hostilities  to  end  in  a  compact  j  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  that  Bactria  should  be  attacked  by  the  conjoint  armies— Bactria 
under  the  rule  of  Euthydemus.  But  this  invasion  also  ends  in  another 
compact,  in  virtue  of  which  Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus,  is 
commissioned  to  make  conquests  in  India.  They  are  made ;  and 
ceded  to  Sophagasenas,  a  native  chief.  A  fair  amount  of  detail  is 
knovi^n  concerning  this  campaign  which,  though,  in  the  main,  Syrian, 
Bactrian,  and  Indian,  is  Parthian  so  far  as  the  alliance  between 
Artabanus  and  Antiochus  is  concerned. 

From  B.C.  I9G  to  B.C.  181  Priapatius,  the  only  King  of  his  name, 
reigns  over  Parthia.  Of  him  we  know  the  name  only.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  object  of  the  present  notice. 

Phraates  I,  having  reigned  from  B.C.  181  to  B.C.  144,  is 
simply  said  by  Heeren  to  have  conquered  the  Mardians  on  the 
Caspian.  This  is  little  enough  for  a  reign  of  37  years ;  and  little  as 
it  is,  it  is  anything  but  either  Bactrian  or  Indian.  Be  it  so.  All  we 
do  at  present  is  to  note  the  long  duration  of  his  reign.  His  brother 
Mithridates  I.  succeeds  him,  and  dying  in  B.C.  136,  reigns  eight 
years.  Now  Mithridates  I.  is  pre-eminently  the  Parthian  invader  of 
India.  He  ''raises  Parthia,"  writes  Heeren,  "to  rank  among  the 
mighty  empires  of  the  world."  He  reduces  Media,  Persia,  Babylonia, 
and  extends  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  "  westward  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  eastward  to  the  Hydaspes.** 

Truly,  then,  may  we  say  that  Phraates  is  either  too  early  or  too 
late  for  our  purpose.  Had  Artabanus  borne  a  manageable  name  it  is 
probable  that,  when  once  reconciled  to  the  idea  that  a  tender-hearted 
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a  short  interval  of  groand  level  as  water,  affords  space  for  the  river 
Kalumbhar  to  wind  its  ancertain  streams  between  the  roeks  of 
Chamardi  and  a  conical  hill  which  bears  the  name  of  Ishalwo.  This 
hill  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a  fortified  building,  and,  at  its  foot, 
a  mutilated  image,  wearing  the  cap  and  ear-rings  of  a  Vairagi  apon 
its  dissevered  head,  and  buried  in  the  ground  up  to  the  waist,  reclinee 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  slow -growing  Pilu.  Hence,  bendiog 
northwards,  the  river  runs  along  a  level  plain  near  the  base  of  a  hill 
dedicated  to,  and  deriving  its  name  from,  Thdpn^th  Mahadeo.  A 
temple,  containing  the  symbol  of  the  god  with  the  accompanying 
Nandi,  occupies  the  summit ;  and  near  it  are  fragments  of  other 
religious  buildings,  and  two  lingas,  which,  though  hewn  oat  of  granite 
monoliths,  have  not  escaped  the  power  of  the  destroyer.  The  houses 
and  huts  of  a  colony  of  Gosains  cluster  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fringed 
by  the  funeral  memorial  of  the  sati  as  well  as  of  the  ascetic;  and 
within  one  of  the  Gosain's  houses  is  the  entrance  to  a  care,  said  to  be 
of  endless  length,  which  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Rajputs  of 
Chamardi,  aided  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  devotees  of  Siva,  has 
as  yet  been  found  inadequate  to  explore. 

At  the  hill  of  Thdpn^th  a  Mela  assembles  yearly  on  the  last  day 
of  Shrdwan  j  and  when  a  delay  in  the  fall  of  rain,  or  an  epidemie 
raging  alarms  the  inhabitants  of  Chamardi  and  the  neighboaring 
town  of  Walleh,  the  Raja  and  Grasias  perform  a  ''mantra,"  or 
extraordinary  worship  to  conciliate  the  Bhawo,  whose  broken  image 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Ishalwo.  Beyond  Th^pn^th  is  another  island-like 
hill  called  Chogat,  which  is  believed  to  contain  copper  ore,  and  which 
forms  the  termination  of  the  range. 

North  and  east  of  the  peak  of  Kodiar,  winding  not  far  ^m  the 
town  of  Walleh,  may  be  observed  the  salt-water  creek,  which  is  called 
the  Bhaonagar,  or  "the  former"  river,  and  which,  passing  the  port  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  and  the  town  of  Gboghd,  rashes  with  great 
velocity  through  the  channel  which  separates  from  the  mainland  of 
Katiwar  the  curious  and  interesting  island  of  Perambh.  This  creek 
is  navigable  for  the  craft  of  the  country  to  a  point  equidistant  between 
Bhaonagar  and  Walleh,  called  Ghelari  Bandar,  at  which  the  hardly 
discernible  traces  of  brickwork  buildings  are  still  pointed  out  to  the 
inquirer.  Up  to  this  point  cultivation  of  wheat  and  cotton  has 
^intly  struggled  on  ;  and  near  the  bandar  a  few  hovels  are  collected 
together  and  dignified  with  the  names  of  Anandpur  and  Rajpar  ;  but 
beyond  these  little  clackanSy  whoso  inhabitants  bring  the  water  which 
they  drink  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Walleh,  the  plain,  assuming  a 
still  more  sea-deserted    form,   stretches  onwards,   nncultivated  and 
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uninhabited,  to  the  point  where  it  is  reached  bj  the  high  tides  of  the 
Gulf.  Immediately  north  of  Bhaonagar  may  be  discerned  the  tall 
masts  of  three  or  four  vessels,  which  still  remain  the  property  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Gohils ;  and  close  beside  them  the  receding  tide  discovers 
vestiges  of  foundation- work  of  brick  and  stone — all  that  remains  of 
Dhutar  Patau,  the  "  city  of  cozeners."  A  little  further  seawards^  a 
low  hill,  scantily  clothed  with  trees,  is  surmounted  by  the  shrine  of 
Rawapuri  Mdtd,  beside  which  an  overturned  jdladhar  has  become  a 
celebrated  ordeal  stone  under  the  name  of  the  "  window  of  truth  and 
falsehood."  In  the  creek  opposite  Rawapuri's  temple  is  a  bank 
oozing  with  discoloured  water,  and  with  which  a  legend  is  connected, 
bearing  testimony  at  once  to  her  willingness  to  protect  and  her  ability 
to  destroy.  Two  warriors,  it  is  said,  lived  at  the  ancient  village  of 
Wadawa,  near  Bhaonagar;  they  were  very  wealthy,  and  trafficked 
as  merchants.  On  one  occasion,  returning  home  with  their  sons  in 
separate  ships,  laden  with  oil  and  madder,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
they  had  neared  the  port  of  Bhaonagar  when  a  terrible  storm  arose. 
The  women  left  behind  at  home,  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of 
their  husbands  and  sons,  and  terrified  at  the  fnry  of  the  tempest 
hastened  with  offerings  in  their  hands  to  seek  the  protection  of  Adi 
Shakti  in  her  temple  at  Rawapur.  The  one  unhesitatingly  vowing  to 
offer  her  son  to  the  goddess  on  his  safe  return,  was  welcomed  with 
gracious  assurances  of  protection  and  favour  ;  but  the  other,  hesitating 
from  "  avarice  of  her  child,"  received  the  angry  answer,  "  Why  keep 
you  back  from  me  ]  Your  ship  is  lost,  I  have  taken  your  son ; 
depart;  childless,  lamenting."  The  next  day  the  ship  which  carried 
him  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  lay  safely 
in  the  harbour,  while  its  companion,  sunk  with  its  cargo  in  the  creek, 
originated  the  bank  which  has  been  described,  and  which,  continually 
oozing  oil  and  madder,  remains  a  standing  memorial  of  Rawapuri*s 
vengeance. 

The  spectator  still  supposed  to  be  standing  on  the  summit  of 
Kodiar'shill,  would,  on  turning  to  the  south,  behold  an  outline 
diversified  by  mountain  ranges.  A  few  miles  inland,  and  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Perambh,  rise  the  Khokhra  hills ;  nearer,  and  further 
to  the  west,  a  rocky  range  encircles  the  "  lion  city "  Sehore ;  and 
still  westwards  in  the  distance,  the  noble  form  of  the  sacred  mountain 
Satrunjaya,  crowned  with  a  rocky  upper-hill,  covered  with  palatial 
buildings,  rises  above  the  towers  and  minarets  of  Pali  tana. 

Far  different,   however,  is  the  view  which   meets   the  eye  on 
turuing  to  the  north.     From  the  base  of  the  Ghamardi  Hills  a  ' 
and  level  plain  of  black  soil,  covered  annually  with  crops  of  j 
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proper,  were  annexed  to  the  Parthian  Kingdom.'*  Again — "  tbere  is 
positive  testimony,  and  it  is  consistent  with  probability  that  the 
Parthians  dismembered  Bactria  and  detached  from  it  two  of  its  satra- 
pies, even  in  the  reign  of  Eukratides.  It  is  not  specified  under  what 
Parthian  King ;  but  it  may  have  l^een  under  Mithridates.*'  This  is 
all  that  the  present  doctrine  requires.  It  merely  requires  tbat  the 
dismembennent  in  question  should  have  been  effected  by  Mithridates 
as  Crown  Prince  rather  than  by  Mithridates  as  King. 

The  names  of  the  two  conquered  satrapies  now  command  our 
attention,  viz.,  AspiSnus  and  Ttniua.  Such,  at  least  they  seem  to  be. 
In  the  text  of  Strabo  (xi.  ii.  3)  the  former  appears  in  the  genitive 
case,  ^Kairiwvov  ;  the  latter  in  the  accusative,  Tovpivovav — Adhere  it  is 
apparently  an  adjective  agreeing  with  "^arpairtav ,  Now  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Court  in  identifying  these  words  with  the 
present  Uzbin  and  Turi  {Oozhin  and  Toori)  the  names  of  two  divisions 
of  the  Ghilzye  branch  of  Afghans,  (the  former  to  the  south  of  the 
Kabul  river,  the  latter  to  the  north,  both  on  the  upper  third  of  it), 
we  still  find  the  names  Aspii  and  Thynei  between  the  Nijrow  and  the 
Kuner — names  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Kapur  di 
Giri  inscription  stood  not  only  in  the  Parthian  portion  of  Bactria, 
but  in  one  of  the  two  satrapies  which  are  specially,  and  by  name, 
stated  to  have  constituted  the  detached  districts. 

So  much  for  the  Priyadarsi  of  the  Edicts  ;  or  rather  of  the 
Priyadarsi  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  ;  for  it  is  clear  that, 
admitting  the  probability  of  three  of  the  incriptions  having  been 
copies  of  a  single  prototype — copies  neither  necessarily  of  the  same 
date  nor  necessarily  of  different  ones — it  is  in  the  monument  nearest  to 
the  Parthian  frontier  that  we  most  reasonably  seek  the  original.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  Priyadarsi  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  record. 

The  Priyadarsi  of  the  Lats  now  comes  under  notice.  He  must  have 
advanced  beyond  the  Indus»  He  must  hold  not  merely  that  animal 
life  should  not  be  unnecessariJy  wasted,  but  he  must  hold  it  on  grounds 
that  approach  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism.  Finally,  he  must  have 
reigned  six-and-twenty  years — perhaps  more ;  certainly  not  less. 
This  is  because  the  Kapur  di  Giri  Edicts  are  promulgated  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  ;  those  of  the  Lats  in  the  twenty- 
seventh. 

Now  Phraates  the  First  is  not  only  the  only  King  with  a  practic- 
able name  who  was  a  cotomporary  of  any  monarch  named  Antiochus, 
but  he  is  the  only  such  cotemporary  who  reigned  so  long  as  twenty- 
six  years  and  upwards. 

Lastly  comes  the   Priyadarsi  of   the  Bairath    inscription.     The 
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li  here  most  be,  if  not  aD  actual  Buddhist,  something  very  like 
one-— something  (as  must  be  admitted)  a  great  deal  too  like  for 
anything  corresponding  to  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  Parthian. 

Thia  contains  the  germ  of  an  objection.  There  are,  of  course, 
others.  In  respect  to  these,  I  by  no  means  hold  it  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  are  not  inseverable.  It  is  better  to  find  tliem  non-existent, 
than  to  explain  them  away,  however  plausibly.  That  they  can  be 
explained  away,  I  believe ;  and,  believing  this,  maintain  that,  whilst 
they  are  admitted,  they  must  also  be  valued.  In  other  words,  the 
improbabilities  which  they  involve  must  be  weighed  against  tbo 
improbabilities  of  the  opposite  view.     Thus — 

In  respect  to  the  name,  I  have  remembered  that  the  term 
JPritfudarsi  is  significant  in  the  Indian  language ;  and  I  have  by  no 
means  undervalued  this  fact,  as  evidence  to  its  bearer  having  been  an 
Indian.  But  I  have  also  remembered  that  Aomos  is  significant 
in  Greek,  and  that  (uparagtu,  when  converted  by  a  not  uncommon 
catachresis  into  sparrow-grass,  makes  very  good  English.  Still, 
Priyadarsi  is  significant  in  Sanskrit.     Valeat  quantum. 

Again,  the  Autiochus  of  whom  Priyadarsi  was  the  cotemporary  was 
the  cotemporary  of  a  Ptolemy.  There  is  no  difficulty  hero.  All  the 
Antiochi  had  Ptolemys  for  cotemporaries. 

He  was  also  the  cotemporary  of  an  Antigen  us  and  an  Alexander. 
Who  these  were  is  uncertain.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are 
just  as  likely  to  have  lived  in  the  times  of  Autiochus  Epiphanes  as 
any  other  bearer  of  the  name. 

With  Magas,  a  fourth  cotemporary  of  Priyadarsi,  the  case  is 
different.  The  date  B.C.  169  leaves  the  name  Magas  unexplained. 
But  this  is  not  all.  An  earlier  one  explains  it.  An  earlier  oue  gives 
us  Magas  a  King  of  Cyrene.  A  ruler  of  that  name  was  actually 
cotemporary  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  No  ruler  of  that  name  is 
known  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes — the 
cotemporary  of  Phraates  I.  There  may,  of  course  have  been  such  an 
individual ;  just  as  there  may  have  been  Antigoni  and  Alexanders. 
The  absence,  however,  of  the  name  must  be  admitted  as  an  exception 
to  our  hypothesis.      Valeat  quantum. 

Upon  the  whole  however,  the  coincidences  of  the  date  and  place 
of  the  inscription,  with  that  of  the  form  of  the  names,  satisfy  me  that 
the  hypothesis  under  consideration  is  legitimate — at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  (like  myself)  never,  except  when  all  other  means  have  been 
exhausted,  refer  coincidences  to  accident. 

Having  eliminated  accident  let  us  see  what  the  hypothesis  explains 
— what   it   explains  when  dealinr    v.:*!.  the  monument  as  one   of 
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proper,  were  annexed  to  the  Parthian  Kingdom."  Again — "  there  is 
positive  testimony,  and  it  is  consistent  with  probability  that  the 
Parthians  dismembered  Bactria  and  detached  from  it  two  of  its  satn^ 
pies,  even  in  the  reign  of  Eukratides.  It  is  not  specified  under  what 
Parthian  King ;  but  it  may  have  l^een  under  Mithridates."  This  is 
all  that  the  present  doctrine  requires.  It  merely  requires  tbat  the 
dismemberment  in  question  should  have  been  effected  by  Mithridatee 
as  Crown  Prince  rather  than  by  Mithridates  as  King. 

The  names  of  the  two  conquered  satrapies  now  command  our 
attention,  viz.,  Aspidnus  and  TuHua,  Such,  at  least  they  seem  to  be. 
In  the  text  of  Strabo  (xi.  ii.  3)  the  former  appears  in  the  genitive 
case,  *A(nriwvov  ;  the  latter  in  the  accusative,  Tovpivovav — Adhere  it  is 
apparently  an  adjective  agreeing  with  ^arpdirtav.  Now  whether  we 
agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Court  in  identifying  these  words  with  the 
present  Uzbin  and  Turi  {Oozhin  and  Toori)  the  names  of  two  divisions 
of  the  Ghilzye  branch  of  Afghans,  (the  former  to  the  south  of  the 
Kabul  river,  the  latter  to  the  north,  both  on  the  upper  third  of  it), 
we  still  find  the  names  Aspii  and  Thyrcei  between  the  Nijrow  and  the 
Kuner — names  which  make  it  highly  probable  that  the  Kapur  di 
Giri  inscription  stood  not  only  in  the  Parthian  portion  of  Bactria^ 
but  in  one  of  the  two  satrapies  which  are  specially,  and  by  name, 
stated  to  have  constituted  the  detached  districts. 

So  much  for  the  Priyadarsi  of  the  Edicts ;  or  rather  of  the 
Priyadarsi  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription  ;  for  it  is  clear  that, 
admitting  the  probability  of  three  of  the  incriptions  having  been 
copies  of  a  single  prototype — copies  neither  necessarily  of  the  same 
date  nor  necessarily  of  different  ones — it  is  in  the  monument  nearest  to 
the  Parthian  frontier  that  we  most  reasonably  seek  the  original.  So 
much,  then,  for  the  Priyadarsi  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  record. 

The  Priyadarsi  of  the  Lats  now  comes  under  notice.  He  must  have 
advanced  beyond  the  Indus.  He  must  hold  not  merely  that  animal 
life  should  not  be  unnecessarily  wasted,  but  he  must  hold  it  on  grounds 
that  approach  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism.  Finally,  ho  must  have 
reigned  six-and-twenty  years — perhaps  more  ;  certainly  not  less. 
This  is  because  the  Kapur  di  Giri  Edicts  are  promulgated  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  ;  those  of  the  Lats  in  the  twenty- 
seventh. 

Now  Phraates  the  First  is  not  only  the  only  King  with  a  practic- 
able name  who  was  a  cotomporary  of  any  monarch  named  Antiochus, 
but  he  is  the  only  such  cotomporary  who  reigned  so  long  as  twenty- 
six  years  and  upwards. 

Lastly  comes  the   Priyadarsi  of   the  Bairath    inscription.     Tho 
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Though  the  oonjectore  itself  may  be  wroog^  its  grounds  are  historical. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  speculations  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
accessories  of  the  question  are  based— are  traditional,  constructive^ 
and  what  not )  For  this  reason  I  lay  little  stress  upon  the  bearing 
of  them  either  one  way  or  the  other ;  I  merely  point  out  certain 
coincidences,  some  close,  some  only  approximate ;  coincidences  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  accessory  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
opinions  concerning  Priyadarsi  are,  at  least,  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
present  doctrine  as  against  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  conquest  of  Ceylon,  concurrent  with  the  dis- 
memberment of  Bactria,  is  indicated  in  the  Priyadarsi  inscriptions  ; 
where  Tamhapanni  (Taprobane)  specially  occurs,  as  the  name  of  a 
portion  of  Priyadarsi's  empire.  Whether  such  a  conquest  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  efiected  by  an  Indian  King  rather  than  by  a  Parthian 
(considering  the  extent  of  sea-board  belonging  to  the  latter)  is  a 
question  for  the  reader  to  consider. 

Secondly.  The  "  Geylonese  possess  a  trustworthy  and  intelligible 
chronology  beginning  with  the  year  161  B.C.''  Upon  the  principle 
of  taking  other  men's  dates,  rather  than  being  tempted  to  tamper 
with  them  by  making  them  for  myself,  I  give  the  preceding  statement 
in  the  words  of  Pn  fessor  Miiller;  who  endorses  the  view  of  Tumour. 
If  I  agreed  with  these  two  scholars  I  should  onlj  do  so  because  their 
statements  favoured  my  hypothesis  :  so  that  (practically  speaking)  I 
doubt  the  fact.  The  date,  however,  is  remarkable.  It  lies,  as  near 
as  may  be,  half-way  between  that  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  monument 
and  the  Lats.  If  the  Geylonese  have  really  a  true  chronology  from 
the  time  under  notice,  a  conquest  by  a  King  of  Parthia  is,  certainly, 
a  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

Devanimpriya  Tisha,  writes  Dr.  Miiller,  was  a  Kin^  of  Ceylon 
who  made  Buddhism  the  state  icligion  of  the  island.  Surely,  word 
for  word,  DevSndmpriya  Tisha  is  DevSndmpriyo  Priyadaysi,  the  King 
Priyadarsi,  Beloved  of  the  Oods  of  the  Priyadarsic  Edicts.  It  requires 
no  skill  in  the  higher  branches  of  emendatory  and  conjectural 
criticism  to  see  this.  A  printer's  reader,  a  printer's  compositor,  can 
tell  us  that  if  we  wish  to  ensure  a  clerical  error  or  a  misprint,  we 
have  only  to  let  one  word  end  with  the  same  letters  with  which 
another  begins. 

Devanampriya  Tisha  "reigned  forty  years."  The  numbers  are 
again  from  Dr.  Miiller.  This  is,  within  three  years,  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Phraates  I.  Meanwhile,  observe  the  letter  t,  by  which  tho 
d  in  Priyadarsi  is  replaced,  and  in  which  we  get  a  sound  which  brings 
us  one  degree  nearer  to  Phraata. 


2M        :#jin  as:*  rasoTAizfr  or  ? 


/»-^-|  ^vf  •vf'iy   ;.'>r.t.£*ft  I^riy^^Trm  wHk  Flmsn^  iwnTiiiii  r 

AfU^f^f,  %JkA  UA  Or^k  lornu  *Af>«£f-5r  a»d  '\,»— r-ti^y.     Is  it  •■Ij 
fjkii^  tvw^  ^/  vA.HIi  Kr^AM&t  a  fiificaltj. 

AA.'i   ry/ir   I   utfi'd  renark  Ctliosgii  the  nouee  if^  pcz^i^ 
16w/VJty  t/.^  tiT'/  >UT.:lficktto&i  likt  the  ones  ia  qBes<>:>a  proTe  ai 
M^yfi;  UUro  tiTj^^  «A  miurb  a«  each  would   fvore  ncij 
tr'/f'lr  «f  tl^^;  «rlc»iyse«  air^  '*^J^  ^^^^  ^  <>*^  m£&in£t  the  limikmtr  of 
^/^r^  f^  w«^«  I'kf'wUM  suid  I^riyadani,  aad  (iftj)  the 
«/l  Ar^ikAJi  %uA  A^ikn.  Wm^ ^tKtdeDtMi,  the  chaoeesagiihift  the 
h^tt^A  A^Aa  l'riyi/l/Ar^%  heiog  ArtatfM  PkraaUs  mie  more  than  kmx 

Ui  Oft*!. 

U',w  J//fi/,  h//freir^r,  'lid  A«joka  reign  \  Aceoiding  to  one  aeeoaat 
iwifftiy  Mt%^  t/f  MntAhtr  thirty -heren  years ^the  numbers  being'  frooi 
Vr,U'M^ff  WiU/D,  wriuiij^  *A  tbe  nortbem  BoddhUts.  Now  thirtj- 
«rf:y^i  f«  tl««  4X4^  nurri^^er  giren,  by  Ileeren,  to  Pbraates  I.  From 
tbiK  «ul/lrau:t  twelve,  and  tbe  remaio'ler  gives  (within  a  single  jear) 
lb';  ti»i4  \rtitw*it',n  \t%  Kdldn  and  biii  death. 

TU*t  identification  '/f  Ajoka  with  Arsakes,  and  Prijadarsi  with 
I'hmxUm  n4vi*/,uuti%  for  tbe  doable  names— quite  as  well,  at  least,  as 
iUt'.y  %fn  iwr/fUnUni  for  hy  tbo  Baddhist  incarnations.  The  Araakide 
w«?f<9  a«  fndiridii4lif,  so  man/  ArUibanU  Phraates^  Tiiidatn^  MUk- 
rhhiUM,  or  tbe  Uke*  As  one  of  tbe  ArBacidcs,  however,  each  was  an 
Ar^firjA* 

It  UMtounlH  for  tbe  multiplicity  of  Asokas.  However,  much  a 
ruler  wuM  an  ArOifxmutf  a  Phraatft,  a  Tiridates,  or  a  MithridateSy  he 
wftii  always  an  Anaces. 

But  A«Kika  was  the  /pundson  of  Chandragupta  who  was  Sandra- 
ivitliis.  B<)  it  N^i,  Those  who  put  this  on  a  level  with  the  sjnehio- 
niNtiiN  of  tbe  Edicts,  and  l^clieving  in  it  as  a  real  pieee  of  hisloij^ 
bftliifvo  AJN^i  tbal  iViyadani  was  an  Indian  Prinee^an  lealyallwii^ 
fo  ititerpnil  tbo  word  f/rantltmi  otliorwiso  than  IJl'M'IB^B 

^ 
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Though  the  conjecture  itself  may  be  wrong,  its  grounds  are  historical. 
The  grounds  on  which  the  speculations  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
accessories  of  the  question  are  based — are  traditional,  constructive^ 
and  what  not  ?  For  this  reason  I  lay  little  stress  upon  the  bearing 
of  them  either  one  way  or  the  other  ;  I  merely  point  out  certain 
coincidences,  some  close,  some  only  approximate ;  coincidences  from 
which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  accessory  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
opinions  concerning  Priyadarsi  are,  at  least,  as  much  in  favour  of  the 
present  doctrine  as  against  it. 

In  the  first  place,  a  conquest  of  Ceylon,  concurrent  with  the  dis- 
memberment of  Bactria,  is  indicated  in  the  Priyadarsi  inscriptions  ; 
where  Tamhapanni  (Taprobane)  specially  occurs,  as  the  name  of  a 
portion  of  Priyadarsi*s  empire.  Whether  such  a  conquest  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  effected  by  an  Indian  King  rather  than  by  a  Parthian 
(considering  the  extent  of  sea-board  belonging  to  the  latter)  is  a 
question  for  the  reader  to  consider. 

Secondly.  The  *'  Ceylonese  possess  a  trustworthy  and  intelligible 
chronology  beginning  with  the  year  161  B.C."  Upon  the  principle 
of  taking  other  men's  dates,  rather  than  being  tempted  to  tamper 
with  them  by  making  them  for  myself,  I  give  the  preceding  statement 
in  the  words  of  Pn  fessor  Miiller;  who  endorses  the  view  of  Tumour* 
If  I  agreed  with  these  two  scholars  I  should  only  do  so  because  their 
statements  favoured  my  hypothesis  :  so  that  (practically  speaking)  I 
doubt  the  fact.  The  date,  however,  is  remarkable.  It  lies,  as  near 
as  may  be,  half-way  between  that  of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  monument 
and  the  Lats.  If  the  Ceylonese  have  really  a  true  chronology  from 
the  time  under  notice,  a  conquest  by  a  King  of  Parthia  is,  certainly, 
a  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  it. 

Devanampriya  Tisha,  writes  Dr.  Miiller,  was  a  King  of  Ceylon 
who  made  Buddhism  the  state  religion  of  the  island.  Surely,  word 
for  word,  Devdndmpriya  Tisha  is  Devdndmpriyo  Friyadani,  the  King 
Priyadarsi,  Beloved  of  the  Oods  of  the  Prijradarsic  Edicts.  It  requires 
no  skill  in  the  higher  branches  of  emendatory  and  conjectural 
criticism  to  see  this.  A  printer's  reader,  a  printer's  compositor,  can 
tell  us  that  if  we  wish  to  ensure  a  clerical  error  or  a  misprint,  we 
have  only  to  let  one  word  eud  with  the  same  letters  with  which 
another  begins. 

Devanampriya  Tisha  "reigned  forty  years."  The  numbers  are 
again  from  Dr.  Miiller.  This  is,  within  three  years,  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Phraates  I.  Meanwhile,  observe  the  letter  t,  by  which  the 
d  in  Priyadarsi  is  replaced,  and  in  which  we  get  a  sound  which  brings 
us  ouo  degree  nearer  to  Phraates, 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  Inscriptions  found  in  the  region  of  El^ 
Hdrrah,  in  the  Great  Desert  South-east  and  East  of  the 
Haurdn.     By  Cyril  C.  Graham. 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose,  first,  to  givo  a  short  acooant  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  remarkahle  inscriptions  which  accompany  this 
memoir  were  found,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  and  then  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the 
inscriptions  themselves,  and  of  the  method  I  have  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  decipher  them. 

It  will  he  seen  that  little  else  has  been  done  beyond  surmising  as 
to  the  tribe  of  language  to  which  these  inscriptions  belong,  nor  with  ^ 
such  very  meagre  data  could  we  reasonably  hope  for  greater  results. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  that  these  inscriptions  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Himyaritic  language,  we  have  already  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  as  soon  as  more  specimens  of  these  characters  shall 
reach  us. 

I  had  employed  the  spring  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of 
the  year  1857  in  carefully  examining  the  topography  of  Palestine. 
From  the  accounts  I  had  read  in  Burckhardt,  and  especially  from  the 
descriptions  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  of  the  remarkable 
country  south  of  Damascus,  called  the  Hauran,  with  its  numerous 
cities  of  stone,  I  had  determined,  as  soon  as  the  great  heats  should  be 
passed,  to  make  a  journey  through  that  district. 

Mr.  Porter  likewise  spoke  to  me  of  numerous  deserted  cities  in  the 
plain  east  of  the  Hauran,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  distance,  as 
Burckhardt  and  Seetzen  had  done  before  him,  but  which  no  one  had 
ever  visited.  The  inducement  was  naturally  very  great  to  explore  a 
country  so  totally  unknown,  and  to  attempt  a  journey  which,  if 
successful,  must  yield  so  much  of  interest.  The  few  travellers  who 
had  been  in  the  Hauran,  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings  there,  and  Mr.  Porter  in 
his  admirable  work,*  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  and  had  certainly 
gone  far  to  prove,  that  many  of  the  houses  which  are  now  standing 
in  the  Hauran,  were  the  dwellings  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Bashan, 
the  ancient  Rephaim,  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  children  of 
Israel.     Many  of  the  cities  of  the  Hauran  have  names^  which  we  find 

•  "  Five  Years  in  Doroascui.*' 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  Inscriptions  found  in  the  region  of  EU 
Hdrrah,  in  the  Great  Desert  South-east  and  East  of  the 
Haurdn.    By  Cyril  C.  Graham. 

In  the  following  pcages  I  propose,  first,  to  give  a  short  accoant  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  remarkable  inscriptions  which  accompany  this 
memoir  were  found,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  and  then  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  tHe 
inscriptions  themselyes,  and  of  the  method  I  have  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  decipher  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  little  else  has  been  done  beyond  surmising  as 
to  the  tribe  of  language  to  which  these  inscriptions  belong,  nor  with  ^ 
such  very  meagre  data  could  we  reasonably  hope  for  greater  results. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  that  these  inscriptions  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Himyaritic  language,  we  have  already  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  as  soon  as  more  specimens  of  these  characters  shall 
reach  us. 

I  had  employed  the  spring  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of 
the  year  1857  in  carefully  examining  the  topography  of  Palestine. 
From  the  accounts  I  had  read  in  Burckhardt,  and  especially  from  the 
descriptions  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  of  the  remarkable 
country  south  of  Damascus,  called  the  Hauran,  with  its  numerous 
cities  of  stone,  I  had  determined^  as  soon  as  the  great  heats  should  be 
passed,  to  make  a  journey  through  that  district. 

Mr.  Porter  likewise  spoke  to  me  of  numerous  deserted  cities  in  the 
plain  east  of  the  Hauran,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  distance,  as 
Burckhardt  and  Seetzen  had  done  before  him,  but  which  no  one  had 
ever  visited.  The  inducement  was  naturally  very  great  to  explore  a 
country  so  totally  unknown,  and  to  attempt  a  journey  which,  if 
successful,  must  yield  so  much  of  interest.  The  few  travellers  who 
had  been  in  the  Hauran,  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings  there,  and  Mr.  Porter  in 
his  admirable  work,*  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  and  had  certainly 
gone  far  to  prove,  that  many  of  the  houses  which  are  now  standing 
in  the  Hauran,  were  the  dwellings  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Bashan, 
the  ancient  Rephaim,  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  children  of 
Israel.     Many  of  the  cities  of  the  Hauran  have  names,  which  we  find 
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Art.  XII. — On  the  Inscriptions  found  in  the  region  of  EU 
H&rrahy  in  the  Great  Desert  South-east  and  East  of  the 
Haurdn.    By  Cyril  C.  Graham. 

•Ml 

In  the  following  pages  I  propose,  first,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  remarkable  inscriptions  which  accompany  this 
memoir  were  found,  and  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their 
discovery,  and  then  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  tHe 
inscriptions  themselyes,  and  of  the  method  I  have  employed  in  endea- 
vouring to  decipher  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  little  else  has  been  done  beyond  surmising  as 
to  the  tribe  of  language  to  which  these  inscriptions  belong,  nor  with  | 
such  very  meagre  data  could  we  reasonably  hope  for  greater  results. 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  that  these  inscriptions  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  Himyaritic  language,  we  have  already  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  as  soon  as  more  specimens  of  these  characters  shall 
reach  us. 

I  had  employed  the  spring  and  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of 
the  year  1857  in  carefully  examining  the  topography  of  Palestine. 
From  the  accounts  I  had  read  in  Burckhardt,  and  especially  from  the 
descriptions  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  of  the  remarkable 
country  south  of  Damascus,  called  the  Hauran,  with  its  numerous 
cities  of  stone,  I  had  determined,  as  soon  as  the  great  heats  should  be 
passed,  to  make  a  journey  through  that  district. 

Mr.  Porter  likewise  spoke  to  me  of  numerous  deserted  cities  in  the 
plain  east  of  the  Hauran,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  distance,  as 
Burckhardt  and  Seetzen  had  done  before  him,  but  which  no  one  had 
ever  visited.  The  inducement  was  naturally  very  great  to  explore  a 
country  so  totally  unknown,  and  to  attempt  a  journey  which,  if 
successful,  must  yield  so  much  of  interest.  The  few  travellers  who 
had  been  in  the  Hauran,  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings  there,  and  Mr.  Porter  in 
his  admirable  work,*  had  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  and  had  certainly 
gone  far  to  prove,  that  many  of  the  houses  which  are  now  standing 
in  the  Hauran,  were  the  dwellings  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Bashan, 
the  ancient  Rephaim,  who  had  been  conquered  by  the  children  of 
IsTi"^^      Many  of  the  cities  of  the  Hauran  have  names,  which  we  find 

•  *•  Five  Years  in  Doroasciii.** 
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yuit  cities  in  Ba.shan  bore  in  the  earliest  times,  and  although  some 
might  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  great  age  of  the  actual  buildings,  no 
one  could  help  being  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cities.  What 
mi|^ht  there  not  be  then  in  the  immense  unexplored  tract  east  of 
Bashan  1 

Burckhardt  too,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  high  chain  of 
ciountaTns  which  form  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Haur&n,  had  seen 
tme  of  these  cities  of  the  desert,  and  had  felt  the  strongest  desire  to 
Tisit  them.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  his  guides  would  not 
venture  into  the  desert  for  fear  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  his  infinite  regret 
he  was  forced  to  turn  again  westwards. 

All  these  accounts  conspired  to  give  me  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
Haun^n,  and  all  that  was  associated  with  it,  and  I  determined,  unless 
it  were  utterly  impossible,  to  explore  the  desert  for  some  distance 
east  of  the  mountains  of  the  Druz  Jebol  ed-Druz.  Immediately  before 
starting  on  the  journey,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  lakes  e:ist  of 
Damascus,  and  to  some  ruins  beyond  them.  One  of  the  divisions  of 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Anezi  was  encamped  near  the  lakes,  and  some 
of  these  Arabs  accompanie<l  me  in  my  ride. 

From  them  I  made  enquiries  about  the  country  south-east  of  us, 
and  from  what  they  told  me,  vague  though  their  information  was,  I 
was  convinced  that  the  results  of  my  journey  would  be  valuable. 

My  first  object  was  to  reach  a  wihl  volcanic  district  far  east  of  the 
Haurnu,  called  es-Safah.  It  has  been  figured  in  most  of  the  maps, 
but  always  incorrectly  ;  Burckhardt  and  Zimmermann  pLncing  it 
close  to  tlie  Haunm,  and  Porter,  who  removed  it  out  into  the  desert 
to  nearly  its  ri;;ht  position,  having  represented  it  correctly  enough  as  a 
volcanic  tract,  but  with  this  mistake,  that  instead  of  a  solitary  hill, 
a  whole  range  of  hills  rises  from  within  the  rocky  margin.  This, 
however,  could  not  bo  ascertained  without  going  there,  since  from  the 
lakes  east  of  Damascus,  and  from  those  parts  of  the  Hauran  which 
have  been  visile<l  by  former  travellers,  only  the  two  highest  peaks  of 
tl.e  range  could  be  seen,  and  thus  the  mistake  arose. 

On  reaching  Shuhba,*  UasJi   I  consulted  with  the  Druz   sheikh 

about  the  best  method  of  performing  my  journey.  Ho  was  happily 
on  good  terms  at  the  moment,  with  the  tribe  of  Arabs  who,  during 
the  rainy  season,  actually  frequented  the  Safuh.     An  arrangement 

*  I  innftt  refer  the  reader  who  wihliet  to  examine  the  geogimphj  of  tlie 
Haur4n,  to  Mr.  Porter's  map  in  the  work  before  cited,  or  to  tlie  map  appended 
to  m}  memoir  In  the  Joamal  of  the  Ro>*al  Geographical  Soeiety  for  1868,  or  tQ 
Kipperi'fi  map  of  Palestine. 
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was  made  with  their  chief,  and  I  was  soon  on  the  way  to  his  tenta^ 
which  were  pitched  on  the  ridge  just  oyerhanging  the  desert.  With  aa^ 
escort  of  this  trihe  I  started  on  the  following  day  for  es-SafiLh.     Soon  , 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  I  foand  the  plain,  elsewhere  , 
so  rich  and  fruitful,  covered  with  innumerahle  basaltic  stones,  rounded. 
like  boulders  as  if  by  the  action  of  water,  and  well  polished^  and« 
withal  lying  so  close  together  tliat  the  dromedaries  coold  scaroely. 
make  their  way  across  them.     This  volcanic  tract,  which  extends 
for  nearly  five  days  eastwards,  and  is  in  breadth,  that  is  from  n<Hrtli 
to  south,  of  two  days*  journey,  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el-H4rnih  ;  I 
journeyed  through   it   almost  all  night,  and  on  the  following  day  top 
wards  two  p.m  ,  reached  the  southernmost  point  of  es-Safi&h.  /' 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  an  account  of  the  phyncil\, 
geography  of  the  country  ;  I  will  only  mention  that  the  SafiUi  ii*^^ 
composed  of  a  mass  of  wild  igneous  rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  oot  a|, 
the  plain,  and  are  tossed  about  and  rent  in  such  a  manner,  that  tlN^ 
whole  may  be  best  compared  to  the  ruined  appearance  presented  by 
the  moon  when  viewed  through  a  good  telescope. 

Out  of  this  rocky  district  rises  a  chain  of  hills  called  Tellul  ei* 
Saf&h,  likewise  basaltic. 

On  the  eastern  edge  are  Qve  ancient  towns,  one  of  them  of  conai* 
derable  size,  and  the  more  remarkable  because  a  large  building  of 
whitf  stone  is  found  in  it. 

The  stones  are  square    and    beautifully  cut,   and   although  Uie 
building  evidently  never  was  finished,  yet  its  plan  is  sufficiently  distiool 
to  make  one  believe  it  was  intended  for  a  castle  or  strong  place  of  ^ 
defence. 

In  what  age  it  was  built,  or  by  whom,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is 
evidently  much  more  modem  than  the  houses  of  which  the  town  it 
composed;  these  bear  the  same  marks  of  high  antiquity  as  the  old 
houses  of  Bashan,  and  the  same  massive  stone  doors  are  found  here 
that  are  invariably  found  in  them. 

The  other  four  towns  are  likewise  very  ancient. 
I  tried  to  extract  from  the  Arabs  any  traditions  which  might  be 
extant  with  regard  to  the  white  ruin  Khirbet  el-Beida,  as  it  is  called  ; 
but  all  they  could  tell  me  was  that  a  great  sultan  had  once  dwelt 
there,  who  was  rich  in  camels  and  flocks,  and  in  herds,  and  that  hie 
daughter,  who  was  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  had  lived  in  a  palace 
qasr,  some  distance  to  the  ea^t  of  the  Safah.  The  sultan  had  been 
very  mighty,  and  had  ruled  over  the  whole  country  until  he  was 
overcome  by  Tamerlenk,  who  put  him  to  death  and  laid  waste  all  the 
towns  about  the  Saflh. 


LVSCB/PTfoys  FO-ry:.  ;.v  ii-h^x-^l  l^.- 

I  Ri'Sng  aloujg  the  emstem  boHer  ic  **-5a£ki.  I  fL- j-l  r  i .  ■  .-r .  2 

k      ftoDelritts  on  the  ground  whica  ia^i  sii-n-s  zriLrz.?  .l   :    I  ..■-_....■.  .: 
mher  careleselv,  but   aooa    iner.  tiLir    ki.iii-::    ^:  ir    •: 
mirktd,  I  exmmined  it,  and  imabs^i^^  t  L-t^M-erri  iIll:  :l>  "  v.  -r:   1:>- 
t'mct  characters :  I  copied  them,  asd  1:«.  £-?£  k-:-:  l:  li.i  .  l-  t  :  :  ..   r- 

Pzefientlj  I  found  another  3C*^cr»  "P^ii.  k  :»l1-  zrr^  *Lrr..Tr-  : 
ind  eomo  characters  written  btl-: ■•- li-*  liriLrf.  I;  »-i.?  -^'l...  '.  v.  ..5 
'peculating  a^ -out  these  mark*.  iL&:  I  =ji ££•*:.' j  ciiLr  -:•.?.  ::  :  w.-. 
»ith  the  white  haiMing.  In  Tilr  I  <-.z^'i.  :.r  i^s:r!: ::. :.?  .::  :  ^ 
to vn,  although  I  foand  a  w*ll  scrlit^j^i  l'.:z.  s^i  ::Lrr  :-;v;>  ::  : 
KntcLed  on  the  stone  bit  ^  At:  1*1  rrii-rf.  Fr;=:  :Le  fii-:  ;:..» 
iwMTiptii'n?  which  I  had  hlzherj-j  f:---L  *.-e:Lr  iVav*  :f^".au\i  s::  1  .;: 
r^lar  distances  from  each  ^.tc-er.  I  1:  i:-:  c.ije!r».i  :h.\:  I  j:.i^-;i: 
hire  before  me  ancient  mil^iios-r*,  *-:  -^Li-i  iUTiilv  :i:a:  I  in'::'.;:  \w 
00  the  road  to  some  imp'jru:::  arricit  c>.:-r«. 

The  A  Ribs  told  me  that  to  :  Le  z  or.  b  -Wi* :  ■  a  v  a  c : :  v  oa  1  Us  I  S ,' :  ^ . 
boilt  of  red  «tone.  The  nime  v-rie-i  £.:::•:•;!  Ejvpiian.  :nu\  \  \x\:w\ 
toepeculate  whether  this  m:?iii  Lave  l-^n  a  j'-«r:i«.'U  of  a  roa«l  Ivi^xoi  m 
tbeRed  Sea  ami  the  Euphrates,  ci'ie  in  the  liuie  when  F.^'vpti.uis  wmA 
U>  go  ap  to  Kharkhemish.  ' 

The  first  characters  that  I  coj'ied  i'»,  were  not    unliko   Ksjxi'Hui 
numerals  |  Q    •  CV  ^-^'^'^  alih  .ujh  I  was  furood  aUorwanls  to  }m\  v  np 
tbeidea  of  anv  Egypti'^n  ori.'in  in  tLese  inscriptions,  I  still  ilnnK  ili  m 
the^e  atones  marke^l  the  distance  between  two  cities.      I  wislio.l  mihli 
to  have  Tisi ted  Si-is,  but  wa*  forced  to  irive  it   up,  in  mn- tM|ii.>ii. ,.  ..i 
the  report  of  my  scouts  that  the  place  was  ooonpieil  l»y  a  iln  •    mm  ..| 
^  Anczi,   who  have  perpetual   Mooil  feud  with     tlio    ,\i:»li.  ..|    h,,. 
^*fili.     I   conse<|ueutly  went   more  to  the   oast.    vIhiIjmI    i|i,>    I,, mi  .. 
'iere  the  daughter  of  the  sultan  had  ou'/e  <lwrlt.  mnl  linn    |   ,.hm.' 
opon  a  place  in  the  desert  where  rvtn/  itont  mis  otv,  r,,f  n-.t'     ■     .   .. 
(iom,     I   found  subsequently  several  Mich  plaroN.  wlirn*  i-miv     1..11,. 
vithin  a  ^iven  space  bore  the  mark  of  souio  ImmmI   m   nili-i    ii,.im.> 
''ith  an  accompanying  inscription.     FriM|niMiilv  ili«'  »•    pi«i  ■  »■.»..  ii,,| 
near  the  remains  of  any  town,  althou;;h  in  niiin\  i.<i<ii-i  mni  •  i>l  li.m  .  . 

ADd  in  some  iu'stances  well  preuerviMl  houNp><  of  >.iiiiii>  ui-n-  I i.|  n.  .m 

them.     Such  was  the  case   in   tlio   nMniirliiilili*   \\ mii  ••!    NNmiim    in 
irhicli  I  found  the  curiou:?  nmcU|  or  idol     (n  ulmifw,    ii    I  •    ini.  n.l,.  I 

for, — of  red  fctone,  which  iw  in  tlio  niiiMiniii  nl   il 1. 1 1       im    iIi.« 

iii^ -riptions  I  co;  ied  a  great  nuniln'r,  mhih'  uI  ^  Im  Ii   mh-  ».mii»  »ti  ili<i 

pj.ites  at  the  end  of  this   moninir.      I    lil  •'»»  1  •.  Inn p>» 'I  im-hillv 

the  figuns  of  camels  and  otluT   n»pirn  iiinliitn  ■.  m  •••••'■»  •••  "!'•  »   ihn 
.ivlo  in  which  they  were  dunu.      I   ..I.....I.I .1     n.-i    I    .|.  .  ..i..|m.| 
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an  ancient  road  leading  directly  through  el-Harrah,*  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  high  way  between  Basrah f  and  Tadmor. 
And  now  that  I  have  given  this  account  by  way  of  preface^  the 
reader  may  the  more  clearly  know  where  es-Safah  and  el-Harrah 
exactly  lie.  I  will  proceed  with  the  enquiry  as  to  wbat  the 
language  may  be  in  which  these  inscriptions  are  written,  and  then 
consider  what  method  may  be  employed  in  order  to  decipher  them. 
In  the  first  place,  do  any  of  them  appear  to  be  bilingual  1 
On  many  of  the  stones  I  found  certainly  two  kinds  of  writing, 
one  in  which  the  characters  were  double,  (see  the  Plates)  and 
the  other  in  which  the  characters  were  more  slanting  and  differently 
formed.  I  at  first  thought  that  these  were  really  two  distinct 
characters,  and  that  such  inscriptions  might  be  in  two  langnageSy 
but  on  carefully  comparing  them,  the  double  character  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  the  other.  It  is  true  that  the  inscriptions  21  and  31 
appear  more  Semitic  than  any  of  the  others,  and  at  one  time 
I  thought  they  might  be  a  form  of  Palmyrene  writing;  but  although 

some  of  the  characters,  as  the  ^  and  the  /    might  be  supposed  to 

represent  the  Palmyrene  ^  and  ^j  7^^  ^^^  others  do  not  in  the  least 
agree  with  the  writing  of  Palmyra, 

Since  we  have  then  no  hope  of  any  of  the  inscriptions  being 
bilingual,  what  method  can  be  employed  in  order  to  decipher  this 
unknown  character  ?     What  data  have  we  1 

None,  I  fear,  except  those  afforded  by  considerations  as  to  the 
probable  history  of  the  country.  From  Arab  writers,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  we  eeem  to  know  very  little  of  the  country  east  of  the  Hauran. 
Abulfeda,  who  is  so  very  minute  in  his  descriptions  of  the  geography 
of  Syria,  deserts  us  when  we  go  beyond  the  Castle  of  Salkhad,  nor  even 
in  scripture  history  do  we  appear  to  have  any  notice  of  this  country. 

Who  theu  could  the  people  have  been  who  built  these  cities?  and 
were  the  authors  of  these  inscriptions  the  original  settlers  or  of  another 
race?  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  from  the  style  of  the  houses  and  of 
the  towns,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  old  Rephaim, 
who  were  the  founders  of  the  cities  of  Bashan.  But  the  inscriptions 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  work  of  another  race,  and  of  a  much  later 

•  Written  /^l  and  e»-Safah  \^UJ\ 

-(•  Baarah  of  tho  Haur&n  ;  I  mean  the  place    written  indiscriminately  \  ^} 
and  f^j*MJ  although   the  former   is  no  doubt  correct,  corresponding  with  the 

Hebrew  nnj^a- 
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period.  It  k  ranatkaUe  thst  in  tlie  whole  of  HaQran,  where  we  find 
the  Mine  kind  of  hotueSy  no  iuBcriptiona  of  a  like  nature  are  seen,  and 
Cheieforey  whoerer  the  people  were  who  made  them,  they  confined 
themeelres  to  the  oonntrj  east  of  Haoran,  and  were  totaUj  separated 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Bashan.  The  only  sure  ground  that  we 
hare  upon  which  to  start  is,  the  high  probability  that  the  language  is 
Semitic.  We  have  no  instance  of  any  other  than  a  Semitic  language 
occurring  in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  unless  we  ascribe  to  the-e  writings 
so  high  an  antiquity,  as  to  suppose  them  the  work  of  the  Repbaim, 
who  most  certainly  did  not  speak  Semitic,  we  can  hardly  entertain 
the  sli^test  donbt  of  the  tribe  of  language  to  which  they  must  belong. 
Assuming  then  that  they  are  the  characters  of  a  Semitic  language, 
to  which  of  the  many  dialects  included  under  that  bead  is  it  most 
probable  that  ihey  should  belong  )  When  first  I  laid  tbe  inscriptions 
before  tbe  Society,  it  was  enrmised  that  tbev  were  a  form  of  the 
Phoenician,  and  a  very  high  authority  stated  it  to  be  his  belief  that 
they  were  the  most  ancient  form  of  Pha^nician  writing  which  we  have 
vet  seen  :  that  tbev  mi^^hi  even  be  the  character  out  of  which  the 
older  form  of  Phofnician  writing  sprung.  Now  on  carefully  coir.[)aring 
all  the  characters  with  b^itb  the  oMer  anJ  more  recent  Pho^uician 
wriiings.  I  cannot  find  above  nr^  fipn*  which  are  strictly  Pha^nician, 
and  out  of  these,  fuur  are  roi.  m<'D  to  iKfib  the  PhoBuiciai.  and  Himva- 

m 

ritic  writing*.  I  do  not  t!iii.k  eiti-er  that  I  sbould  have  expected 
i)  priori,  Xo  £nd  any  direct  -i.&i  /y  between  the  Phenician  and  a 
langua;^e  which  exiffted  Tur.les^  we  suppose  thtse  writings  to  be  the 
work  of  isilOTm*  fr«;ni  a  distant  pnrt  .  in  a  country  so  many  days  inland; 
for,  with  all  their  iTeatue-*,  iLe  rb'^nicians  were  always  essentially  a 
mantiuie  natToi;,  an*!  ihev  did  not  make  extensions  uf  their  torritorv 
eastward:!.  For  s«^riie  tiine  I  vva.^  ?trongiy  of  o]'iniou  that  they  might 
be  of  the  eanse  da.--:  of  writing  a^  ti.e  weil  known  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 
These,  like  the  oLe^  l^fore  u-,  were  constantly  accompanied  by  the 
rude  drawing  of  s^'^rre  aR^DiJil.  and  from  the  unaccountably  irregular 
manner  in  wLieL  tLev  w^-re  -CMttere*!  about  over  the  whole  of 
e1-Harrah,  I  w:*.*  cor.iin  .a'iy  rem i:. del  of  the  inscriptions  in  tbe 
Wadis  of  the  frfri.iL^i.ia  of  ^ir.ai.  B*it  on  comparing  the  two  sets  of 
inscriptions  1.0  ar.^il'zy  fr.fficientiy  hirowj  coald  be  traced,  to  encou* 
rage  one  in  the  h'.r^:  thit  :hey  mij/ht  Ije  of  tbe  same  class. 

There  wa.*  ho-ev*-r,  another  l^nqiiz'tse  of  the  Semitic  branch, 
which  wsb-  -piken  in  f*,rth*:r  tiv.e)  by  a  pe<>ple  of  Southern  Arabia* 
who  I'kev-  ';  had  ^  *-}.iT;i/U:T  of  their  own,  who^  lanjua^e  and 
wrii'z.-^  '•*•  re  «';!!  ei *:&;«(  «r<  tb^  time  of  Mohammed.  This  was  tbe 
natvrf;  iff    U]^.v>r.  -.ri'l    th^'r  lan^rna^  was   known   hr  the   name 
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iliinvuri.  luul  by  us  cilled  Himyaritic.     Its  existenoe  was  biBtoricallj 
known  iu  Kuro|H^  loug  before  any  specimens  ever  reached  ns  of  the 
w riling  :    t)io   Arab  writers    repeatedly  make   mention  of    the   old 
Hiiiivari  writing  :ind  language,  especially  Makrici,  who,  as  De  Sacy 
nnd  UiAliu'or  have  pointed  out,  refers  to  tablets  and  rocks  in  different 
}kiirts.  wliiob  are  ongravcd  with   Hiniyari  characters.      It  was  not, 
bowovor,  until   the    ]>resent   century,  tbat  any  inscriptions  in  this 
cluiniotor  wore  br  ugbt  tu  Europe.    Nivbuhr  in  the  middle  of  ihelasl 
contury.  was   x\\v  tin^t   traveller  wbo    i>erhaps  ever   saw  one,  then 
Sivt/iMi.  wbo  iu   1«SU),  at  Dhafar,  discovered  these  incriptionsy  two  of 
wbicb  ho  co]Moil.     Hut  tbo  largest  and  must  valuable,  are  those  which 
Horo  found  in   Southo  u  Arabia,  by  the  British  expedition  sent  to 
rnuko  a  survoy  of  tho  ooa^^t  of  Arabia  iu  IS29.     At  Sana,  the  capital 
of  V onion,  anil  at  lli>u  Ghurab,  north -eatit  of  Aden,  and  at  Naqb  el 
llajar,  important  inscriptions  were  found,  copies  of  which  were  soon 
plarod  in  tho  han^ls  of  tho  loarned  in  Eur(>|>o.     Gesenius  and  Rodiger 
lost  no  timo  in  oniK^ivouriug  tt>  decipher  them,  and  the  results  of  the 
latter,  who  pursued  the  subject    farther   than  Gesenios   did,    were 
publislicd  in  a    treatise    entitled  '*  Vtitiwh  uber  die  Himyariti^chen 
»sVAr/'?.;f();iff;/irn/r/*   ilallo,  1S41,  and  develope<l  and  appended  to  his 
transhition  of  Wellsted's  Travels  in  Arabia,  1842  ;  to  both  of  which 
works  1  have  been  greatly  indebted. 

The  nionieut  1  compared  my  inscriptions  with  the  specimens  we 
have  of  the  Himyaritic,  and  with  the  alphabets  afforded  us  by  two 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  was  struck  with  the  exact 
roseniblancc  that  some  of  tho  characters  in  mine  bore  to  the  others, 
and  on  examining  more  minutely,  I  could  not  help  feelini;  con- 
vinced that  the  resemblance  was  not  merely  accidental  I  soon 
picked  out  ten  signs  which  were  UJtntical  iu  the  two  cases,  and 
after  a  long  and  dose  comparison,  I  think  I  can  determine  the 
value  of  six  more,  that  is  of  sixteen  signs  in  all.  Now,  I  think,  if 
this  be  once  admitted,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  these  inscrip- 
tions eaktt  of  tho  Hauran,  wo  have  specimens  of  a  writing,  which, 
thou^rh  not  purely  Himyaritic,  is  nevertheless  very  much  allied  to  it. 
Hitlierto,  it  is  true,  tho  Himyarites  have  been  supposed  to  bo  a  nation 
of  Southern  Arabia,  but  was  Arabia  their  original  country  1  May 
not  these  characters  bo  the  more  ancient  form,  out  of  which  the 
Himyaritic  itself  sprang  ?  and  may  we  not  be  guided  by  this  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Himyarites  originally  came  from  much  further  north  or 
north-east,  perhaps  from  tho  Euphrates  or  Mesopotamia,  and  then 
gradually  worked  their  way  down  into  Central  and  Southern  Arabia  ? 
Indeed,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  coast  country  of  Arabia  that  wo  can 


nracRipnoKs  rousD  or  icL-wiiiiW  2tt 


be  nid  to  koov  mmjiiung  cL  How  mwaj  insenffdamm  shit  ^mr 
be  in  the  N^d  I  hvm  aamt  repuits  wbicb  bmre  beea  bronc^t  by  ibe 
ArabSy  all  about  Jebel  SbaiUDar  tbere  are  iscnmermble  rock  imvTq^ 
tions,  and  there  are  aneieot  towni  in  the  desert  between  the  Haaziai 
and  the  Eof^irates,  where  corioos  wrrdo^  hare  been  fonad,  oeptei  of 
which  have  nnfortonatelT  nerer  reached  as.  Theie  were  tamt 
inscriptions  diseoTered  bj  the  adTentnroas  WaDia,  in  Belad  Sctf,  in 
Central  Aralna^  two  of  which  I  hare  before  aie  Thej  were  at  oaacie 
acknowl^ed  to  be  neither  Sinaitic,  nor  porelj  Hinjaritic.  and  these 
I  find  bear  a  rery  dose  resemblance  indeed,  to  the  Harrah  ittscnptiott&. 
Wallin  was  nnfortonatelj  moch  pressed  for  time,  and  was  nnaUe,  on 
account  of  hostile  Arab  tribes,  to  copr  ofien,  bot  he  ssts  in  his  memoir, 
that  he  found  these cLanicters  constantly  recnnir^;  and  when  it  iscon* 
sidered  that  he  merely  took  a  path  directly  through  Arabia,  not 
deviating  to  the  right  or  left,  we  may  imagine  how  much  there  is  yet 
to  bo  found  in  those  parts. 

This   confinces  me  more  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  what  I  said 
above,  viz.,  that  cue  great  race  formerly  overran  all  these  parts,   and 
eventually  settled   in  Southern  Arabia,  and   formed  the  dynasties  of 
kings  of  whom  we  have  more  especially  heard,  under  the  name  of 
Himyari.     From  the  very  cloee   resemblance   between    the   Himyar 
and  old  Etliiopic  character,  we  cannot  doubt   that    the   origin  of  the 
latter   was     in    Arabia ;     indeed,    on    the     African    coast,    inscrip- 
tions in  a  character  nearly  the  same  as  the  Himyaritic,  have  been 
found.      Does  not   all  this  too    very  much    strengthen  Dr.   Barth*8 
views  about   Semitic  immigration   ioto  Central  Africa  t      The  rock 
inscriptions   about   Murzuk,  in    the    country  of   the  Tawarik,    had 
already  arrested  the  attention  in  1819  and  1820,  of  Denham,  Oudney, 
and  Clapperton ;  and  Barth  was  immediately  struck  on  seeing  these 
Harrah  inscriptions,  with  similarity  berween  them  and  those  of  the 
Tawarik  !     I   have  not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  of  seeing  any  of 
these  Tawarik   rock    inscriptions,  bnt    I    hope    that  those  who  are 
interested  in  oriental  palaeography,  will  examine  all  these  writings 
carefully;  it  is  by  comparison  alone  that  we  can  hope  for  any  results, 
especially  in  such  a   branch  of  study  as  philology  and  ethnology. 
These  may,  like  the  Sinaitic  rock  scratches,  be  the  work  only  of 
ignorant  men;  they  may  enumerate  a  journey  undertaken  from  some 
religious  motive,  but  even  proper  names  have  an  inestimable  value,  and 
when  properly  compared,  may  afford  us  a  clue  to  much  that  relates 
to  past  history.     And  how  much  light  may  we  not  have  thrown  on  all 
these  things,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monumental  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt.     I  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  great  results  in  the  two 
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admirable  works  of  Bmgsch,  which  are  the  foqiid»tion  almost  of  a 
Dew  science.  He  has  shewn  how  much  may  be  made  oat  of  names, 
and  in  a  country  where  every  name  is  stereotyped.  As  the  foesil  bones 
of  old  creatures  are  raked  up  and  examined,  and  made,  under  the 
hand  of  a  Cuvier  or  an  Owen,  to  tell  us  of  the  structure  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  thousands  of  years  back^  so  these  names  may  and  will 
tell  us  of  a  people  long  gone  by,  and  guide  us  to  knowledge  of  a 
history  which  was  thought  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  Tlus  comparison  of 
names  is  a  new  science,  and  may  almost  be  termed  fossil  geography. 

1  will  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  list  of  the  particular  cliaracten 
in  the  Harrah  inscriptions  which  appear  to  me  to  be  identical  witb 
those  in  the  Himyaritic  writings,  and  assign  to  them  their  probable 
values. 

Arabic. 


Harrah. 

Uimyaritic. 

Hebrew. 

1. 

n 

n 

3 

2. 

K 

k: 

3 

3. 

H 

H 

-It 

4. 

O 

O 

V 

5. 

A 

\ 

i 

e. 

+ 

J>j 

? 

7. 

m 

^ 

8. 

e& 

&9 

1 

9. 

-{- 

x  + 

r\ 

10. 

r*] 

h 

to 

11. 

n 

i^ 

^ 

12. 

I 

t 

n 

13. 

I) 

hr 

n 

14. 

4>Q 

OB 

S) 

15. 

t 

YY 

nn 

5a. 

^ 

T\ 

3 

16. 

^ 

h 

"r 

•"j 


t 

— 

t 


XL' 


Of  these  the  O  A  H  *  ^V  are  common  to  the  Phoenician  and 
Himyaritic  alphabets.  But  there  are  two  letters  which  are  so  very 
marked,  and  so  essentially  belonging  to  the  Himyaritic  and  the  allied 
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EtUopie  diameter,  thai  they  mlone  would  go  far  to  confirm  the  soppooed 
analogy  of  theee  inseriptioiiB  with  the  Himjaritic.  They  are  the 
K  "d  the  j*^.    On  the  other  hand  there  are  ^  =f  -^  or  T,  and 

^*n,  rso^'S  which  are  early  Greek  or  Pbienician 
•igns. 

The  letter  C  or  3  which  ao  frequently  occurs,  I  take  to  be  a  He- 
brew ■>,  and  to  represent  the  more  nsnal  Hiniyari  form  J ,  f ,  5,  and 

in  the  inscription  at  Saha  in  Abyssinia  it  really  has  that  form. 

Of  the  renuuning  letters  some  of  them  are  remarkable  enough,  bet 
hare  neither  a  PhcBuician  nor  Himyariiic  appearance.     There  is  one 

J^  ,  which  occurs  very  frequently,  and  I  know  it  as  otherwise  occor- 
ring  only  in  the  Runic  alphabet.  The  *  which  so  frequently  occurs, 
Isnppoee  to  mark  the  division  between  words  as  the  I  does  in  Him- 
yaritio.      The  sign  0  is  likewise  similar  to   the  S    =  *)   of    the 

SinmitiCy  and  the  ^  resembles  the  Sinaitic  ^  =  Cf.     Still  a  great 

nnmVer  remain  unexplained,  but  it  must  be  clear  Low  very  distant 

the  ehum  of  the  Phcenician  and  Sinaitic  characters  is  to  any  similarity 

with  these  inscriptions  found  with  the  close  resemblance   l>etw<^en 

these  and  the  Himyari.     The  ricbnefes  of  the  alphabet  s<;eriis  rary 

astonishing.      I  hare  counted  certainly  fifty   distinct   signs.      The 

inscriptions  were  so  well  cut  into  the  hard  lia^^alt  that  every  mark  was 

perfectly  clear,  and  the  copies  which  were  taken  may  l#e  relied  ujKm* 

We  have,  however,  not  nearly  enough  of  them  yet  Ut  euoura^s 

us  in  setting  about  reading  them.     The  iufscriptions,  U^f,  are   vttry 

short,  containing  doubtless  little  more  tlian  a  proper  ntime,  atid  thus 

leading  one  tosuppo^that  this  mofei  all  have  l>een  holy  ground.     On 

the  supposition  that  these  words  celebrate  pilgrimages,  some  lea/ling 

expressions  should  be  sought  for,  such  as  'fXD,   "Vt    or  HKt,   O^ltf,  U 

or  Ti.  Ac. 

1  will  now  go  rapidly  throujgh  the  inscriptions  themselves. 

(1)  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  same  group  occurs  over  and  over 

again  in  El-Harrah.     I  copied  it  three  times. 
In    (15)   we  hare  one  of   the  hunting  dogs  of  the   Arabs   called 

"  SiUijah." 
(16).  A  well  execute»d  monkey,     ft  is  to  be  remarked  that  be  is 

tied  ronnd  the  neck  and  round  the  loins,  and  therefore  probably 

a  pet  animal,  or  one  tliat  has  been  brought  from  anotlier  eonntrj 

as  a  tribute. 
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Himvari,  aud  by  o8  called  Himjaritic.  Ite  existence  was  bietarically 
known  in  Europe  long  before  any  specimens  erer  reacbed  ns  of  the 
writing ;  the  Arab  writers  repeatedly  make  mention  of  the  old 
Himyari  writing  and  language,  especially  Makrizi^  who,  as  De  Sacj 
and  Rodiger  bare  pointed  ont,  refers  to  tablets  and  rock^  in  different 
parts,  which  are  engraved  with  Himyari  characters.  It  was  not, 
howevefi  until  the  present  century,  that  any  inscriptions  in  this 
character  were  br  ught  to  Europe.  Xiebuhr  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
eentnry,  was  the  first  traveller  who  perhaps  ever  saw  one,  then 
Scetzen,  who  in  1810,  at  Dhafar.  discovered  these  incriptions,  two  of 
which  he  copied.  But  the  largest  and  must  valuable,  are  those  which 
were  found  in  Southe.n  Arabia,  by  the  British  expedition  sent  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  Arabia  in  1S29.  At  Sana,  the  capital 
of  Yemen,  and  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  north-east  of  Aden,  and  at  Xaqb  el 
Hajar,  important  inscriptions  were  found,  copies  of  which  were  soon 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  in  Europe.  Gesenius  aud  Riidiger 
lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  decipher  them,  and  the  resnlts  of  the 
latter,  who  pursued  the  subject  farther  than  Gesenius  did,  were 
published  in  a  treatise  entitled  "  Vertuch  uler  die  Himyarititchen 
Schrifimonumente,'^  Halle,  1841,  and  developed  and  appended  to  hia 
translation  of  Wellstcd's  Travels  in  Arabia,  184*2  ;  to  both  of  which 
works  I  have  been  greatly  indebted. 

The  moment  I  compared  my  inscriptions  with  the  specimena  we 
have  of  the  Himyari  tic,  and  with  the  alphabets  afforded  ns  by  two 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  was  struck  with  the  exmct 
resemblance  that  some  of  the  characters  in  mine  bore  to  the  others, 
and  on  examining  more  minutely,  I  could  not  help  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  resemblance  was  not  merely  accidental  1  soon 
picked  ont  ten  signs  which  were  identical  in  the  two  cases,  and 
after  a  long  and  close  comparison,  1  think  I  can  determine  the 
value  of  six  more,  that  is  of  sixteen  signs  in  all.  Now,  I  think,  if 
this  be  once  admitted,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  in  these  inscrip- 
tions eat>t  of  the  Hauran,  we  have  specimens  of  a  writing,  which, 
though  not  purely  Himyaritic,  is  nevertheless  very  much  allied  to  it. 
Hitherto,  it  is  true,  the  Himyarites  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  nation 
of  Southern  Arabia,  but  was  Arabia  their  original  country  t  May 
not  these  characters  be  the  more  ancient  form,  out  of  which  the 
Himyaritic  itself  sprang  ?  and  muy  we  not  be  guided  by  this  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Himyarites  originally  came  from  much  further  north  or 
north-east,  perhaps  from  the  Euphrates  or  Mesopotamia,  and  then 
gradually  worked  their  way  down  into  Central  and  Southern  Arabia  t 
Indeed,  after  all,  it  is  only  the  coast  country  of  Arabia  that  we  can 


this  perlbo^  «r  forfrimie  afia^  dke   lafie   scseBZC&es  <^    P^ofesor 
StickeL' 

Id  tLe  Ptaixsmk  if  iSnai  2U«  Simui  m  sLe  cisftzaec  euantrj  ef  t&e 
Kile,  esf  ce&^T  3l  s&fr  '^oasvses  lear  Aiaaa.  Tki^  u  «ttfci«ltealj  aa 
error.  I  cknc&iJ-r  exuiumsii  rverr  WitoE  bat  wioti^^  ami  ksui  «xe& 
inaciipcktt*  cxaiQai  s&^  eoulci  luc  lave  eseafcil  me.  I  fitunii  ^r^J 
great  ficaiAces  «£  osaczipciiHiii  ia  c&e  E^rpcbx  IPrmatic  e&araeter. 
wki^  H4tf«  f  r^&ftlirj  EsFis^  zi^es  rise  &»  c&e  SLracakie.  Aldo  aa  t&e 
leg  of  «8e  ic  c&ft  eainaBL  as  AHittfm^W  oi  Xoibm  I  Siirnti,  anuio^  cne 
BMTipcaiQft  5s  M  maiLY  liaiiiniaiSBS  wk&c&  cnmxneaiiieace  she  viiats  <if^ 
timTeljc»  firtoL  c&e  Pliafaonfg  fimes  <iawii  &>  je^aierTlaj.  «ae  ranark- 
aUe  wcrifcitia  m.  a  dkoEKt^  wink  w\iek  I  was  aiiC  sua^aanse^  hmt 
wkiek  aea  aeaeC^  nagmhle*  c&e  4iii  Ecksnpce.  At  tie  mmtt  ^«€  are 
aoHie  cszaaii&  fliumTiriaii  rnaersj^cmiiar  ione  «£  fibe  e&anececs  ia.  wksek 
£ler  fnm  xaj  I  lore  ii:dert&  «e%  ak&#iiLS&  tiej  auirt  aearty 
sa  fi&e  P^mse  &im  <if  wTicxne.  la.  cie  caaiEse  «£  next  jear  I 
vsut  vine  cka  F-t^^i*^  aaci  tk^bee  &§  f«BBet£ase  oifii  CoitEal 
Ankia  avi  c&e  i<fUl  3kaauuB^  Tb^  resilBi  «f  ^nadk  ft^iszncjcaastit 
kat  W  ef  snat  Yalae,  Mii  wuK  d&saw  litr&t  ea  de  sub^scs  I  ^^ 


liir     G>9i-mam  -*  f^inraswu^     CiPBUt  ^  Cher  -fie 
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admirable  works  of  Bmgsch,  which  are  the  foundation  almost  of  a 
new  science.  He  has  shewn  how  much  may  be  made  ont  of  names^ 
and  In  a  country  where  every  name  is  stereotyped.  As  the  fossil  bones 
of  old  creatures  are  raked  up  and  examined,  and. made,  under  the 
hand  of  a  Cuvier  or  an  Owen,  to  tell  us  of  the  structure  of  the  whole 
animal  kiugdom  thousands  of  years  back,  so  these  names  may  and  will 
tell  us  of  a  people  long  gone  by,  and  guide  us  to  knowledge  of  a 
history  which  was  thought  to  be  hopelessly  lost.  This  comparison  of 
names  is  a  new  science,  and  may  almost  be  termed  fossil  geography. 

I  will  now  lay  before  the  reader  a  list  of  the  particular  cliaraetefa 
in  the  Harrah  inscriptions  which  appear  to  me  to  be  identical  with 
those  in  the  Himyaritic  writings,  and  assign  to  them  their  probable 
values. 

Arabic. 


Harrah. 

Himyaritic. 

Hebrew. 

1. 

n 

n 

2 

2. 

K 

K 

2 

3. 

H 

H 

it 

4. 

O 

o 

y 

5. 

/ 

\ 

:i 

e. 

4 

J>j 

P 

7. 

11 

^ 

8. 

G0 

&0 

1 

9. 

H- 

X  + 

r\ 

10. 

r*] 

h 

to 

11. 

r1 

i^ 

^ 

12. 

1 

y 

n 

13. 

3» 

\^r 

n 

14. 

4>Q 

05 

S) 

15. 

t 

YY 

nn 

5a. 

1 

T\ 

3 

16. 

^ 

h 

"r 

'J 


t 

t 


0 


Of  these  the  O  A  H  +  are  common  to  the  Phoenician  and 
alphabets.  But  there  are  two  letters  which  are  so  very 
.  so  essentially  belonging  to  the  Himyaritic  and  the  allied 


'"^f^^tm 


ORNAMENT    AT    SPRINCJNO   OF    DOME 
OF  LARGER    PAGODA. 
FUU     SHE. 


ORNAMENT  AT   SPHINCINC 
FOOME    OF    SMALlEFi     PAGODA. 
FULL  SIZE, 


BASE     ORNAMENT    OF    THE 
SMALLER    PAGODA. 
FULL   SIZE. 


DETAIL  OF  THE   END    OF   GIRDLE. 
FULL    SIZE. 


Si 


AS£  ORNAMENT    OF   THE    GREATER    PAGODA. 
FULL    SIZE. 
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holding  the  burnt  bones  of  a  human  being;  but  whether  of 
Prince  or  Princess  tlie  translators  of  this  inscription  are  not 
agreed  upon.  But  there  were  three  Chaityas,  and  this  would 
imply  that  there  were  three  sacred  objects  to  be  inclosed.  One 
might  be  for  the  burnt  bones;  another  for  the  devoted  tresses  of 
the  Princess ;  but  a  relic  is  wanted  for  the  third.  Captain  Sparks, 
who  signs  his  lingual  labour  "  A  true  translation,''  represents  the 
Queen  of  Pegu  as  the  pious  "  dev(»tce ;"  Mr.  F;iu  boll,  who  reads 
the  Pali  text  differently,  makes  the  Prince  the  "  devotee ;"  but 
the  probabilities,  setting  aside  the  conflicting  translations,  would 
favor  the  supposition  that  the  relics  (burnt  bones)  were  those 
of  a  man ;  for  the  ashes  of  a  female  would  scarcely  have  been 
associated  with  a  martial  jewelled  goM  hflinet  and  slr-pes/i,  and 
a  jewelled  gold  sword  bdt.  At  the  present  time  we  are  only 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  cremated  bones,  whether  of  male  or 
female,  were,  at  all  events,  enshrined  by  some  one  in  authority, 
of  unbounded  wealth,  and  measureless  piety. 

W.  H.  SYKES. 
%th  Xoveinhery  1 8.59. 


Extiaci  of  n  let Ur  front  Br'njadxer  RufneU^  Commanfivg  at  Rangoon y 
daffd  lOfh  May,  18j5,  addressed  to  Captain  Thomson,  Pegu 
DivUion. 

Sir, 

I  nAVR  the  honor  to  state  that  on  the  I3th  ult.,  the  articles  enume- 
rated in  the  margin,*  were  found  by  some  Coolies  wLile  employed  in 
levelling  one  of  the  pagodas  on  the  Eastern  heights  (the  site  of  the 
new  Euro]>ean  Barracks),  and  to  retjuest  that  you  will  bring  the  same 
to  the  notice  of  Major-Genoral  Sir  S.  W.  Steel,  K.C.B.,  Commanding 
the  Division,  and  to  convey  to  me  his  orders  regarding  the  disposal  of 
the  articles  in  question.         ♦  *  * 

I  beg  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
golden  scroll  found  among  the  articles  above  enumerated. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 
(Signed)  C.  RUSSELL. 

*  Model  of  a  gold  pagoda  in  three  pieces,  a  larger  ditto  in 
four  pieces,  smaller  ditto  in  three  pieces  (imperfect),  gold  helmet,  set 
in  jewels  (broken),  gold  tassel,  gold  leaf  scroll,  small  gold  cup  with 
ruby  on  top,  gold  belt  set  with  jewels,  gold  bowl  with  cover. 


'/T-'^Tir^i 


m^wy^^m/ 


l\'E\''^\Br^n^  nl"  tii:Sl ciif 


»VV»»»|i|iiiiivm»jl 


ORNAMEM   AT    SPRiNCINO   OF    DOME 
OF  LARGER    PAGODA. 
FULL     SI2E. 


^m^mmMM!.mMM 


ORNAMENT  AT   SPRINGING 
OF  DOME    OF    SMALLER     PAGODA, 
FULL   SIZE. 


L 


BASE     ORNAMENT    OF    THE 

SMALLER    PAGODA. 

FULL   SIZE, 


DETAIL  OF   THE   END    OF    GIRDLE. 
FULL    SIZE 


^'^' 


BA5E  ORNAMENT    OF   THE    GREATER    PA  COD  A. 
FULL    SIZE 
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holding  the  burnt  bones  of  a  human  being;  but  whether  of 
Prince  or  Princess  the  translators  of  this  inscription  are  not 
agreed  upon.  But  there  were  three  Chaityas,  and  this  would 
imply  that  there  were  three  sacred  objects  to  be  inclosed.  One 
might  be  for  the  burnt  bones;  another  for  the  devoted  tresses  of 
the  Princess ;  but  a  relic  is  wanted  for  tlie  third.  Captain  Sparks, 
who  signs  his  lingual  labour  "  A  true  translation,"  represents  the 
Queen  of  Pegu  as  the  pious  "devotee;"  Mr.  F;iu  boll,  who  reads 
the  Pali  text  differently,  makes  the  Prince  the  "  devotee ;"  but 
the  probabilities,  setting  aside  the  conflicting  translations,  would 
favor  the  supposition  that  the  relics  (burnt  bones)  were  those 
of  a  man ;  for  the  ashes  of  a  femiile  would  scarcely  have  been 
associated  with  a  martial  jewelled  gold  helmet  and  sir-pesh,  and 
a  jewelled  gold  sword  hdt.  At  the  present  time  we  are  only 
entitled  to  assume  that  the  cremated  bones,  whether  of  male  or 
female,  were,  at  all  events,  enshrined  by  some  one  in  authority, 
of  unbounded  wealth,  and  measureless  piety. 

W.  H.  SYKES. 
Sth  Xovemher,  1  8.59. 


Exit  a<t  of  a  letter  from  Brigadier  Russell,  Coiumanfivg  at  Rangoon  ^^ 
daled   lOfh   Mai/,   18j5,  addressed   to   Captain  Thomson,   Pegu 
Division. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honor  to  state  that  on  the  LSth  ult.,  the  articles  enume- 
rated in  the  margin,*  were  found  by  some  Coolies  wLile  employed  in 
levelling  one  of  the  pagodas  on  the  Eastern  heights  (the  site  of  the 
new  European  Barracks),  and  to  request  that  you  will  bring  the  same 
to  the  notice  of  Major-Genoral  Sir  S.  W.  Steel,  K.C.B.,  Commanding 
the  Division,  and  to  convey  to  me  his  orders  regarding  the  disposal  of 
the  articles  in  question.         *  *  * 

I  beg  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  translation  of  the  inscription  on  the 
goldeu  scroll  found  among  the  articles  above  enumerated. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 
(Signed)  C.  RUSSELL. 

*  Model  of  a  gold  pagoda  in  three  pieces,  a  larger  ditto  in 
four  pieces,  smaller  ditto  in  three  pieces  (imperfect),  gold  helmet,  set 
in  jewels  (broken),  gold  tassel,  gold  leaf  scroll,  small  gold  cup  with 
ruby  on  top,  gold  belt  set  with  jewels,  gold  bowl  with  cover. 
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The  Inscription  on  tlie  Gold  Band  is  in  metre ;  a  Transcript  follows 
in  the  Roniiin  character;    and  another  translation,  aoeomfkiDied  by 
philological  Notes,  has  been  kindly  communicated  by  V.  FsLUsholl, 
Esq.,  the  Editor  and    Translator  of  the  Pali  book   Dhammapadam, 
published  at  Copenhagen  in  1855. 


NAMO  BUDDHAYA | 

1  Vanditw^  ratanattuyani  klii1aniahis^nii8saren*uttamaiu  j 
Seti'Mii:<sanisur.uini  kupatiiiM  saddhdday^lsobhinA  || 

2  Sal>bafiuvaras  vsana&6//  javauildiclichena  saddhdy'  aham  | 
Piinani  yam  nijadoviyi^  salia  katani  vakkhdmi  tarn  nimmakim  || 

8  Siultlho  s.'ikint  ])ul>l)iji  rajarMJa  dwikkhattum  ev' nttamariijadeTi  | 
Nirami.sa    bhinijiya    te    ublio    pi    rakkhinisu    silam    paramam 
vij^uddhain  || 

4  Pabbajcs'  attano  .sett'ii^  cliataj-so  dhitnro  subhd 
Sal»baniji.ssaro  raja  ratanattayamdmako  || 

5  Panama  dwisate  dasopasanipadosi  buddhimd  | 
Moclielwii  sabi)arajIn<lo  .sattuuKltanjLrakosari  || 

6  Saggam  gatilya  saddhaya  yuttiiya  rajadoviya  | 
Pattini  datwa  palibajitsi  jana  ane  pi  tattaka  || 

7  SaddliasatMlio  niahatejo  rajindo  dipaduttaniam 
ryaletw*  ag^riuTi  k<'>o  paucliakkhattuin  bhipujayi  || 

8  ^attUi  k^U*  &<uraanna  cha  vihani  clta  chhavisati  | 
6'/(t  .tass^o  batldlrisiiua  clia  nava  thii)  a  cha  karitd  || 

9  Dinnjt  jsaia  fr-i:n*'nla-^a  suvaniiilir  attUa  sattati 
Ti.?ata  dwisahassani  panulia.satdui  rupiyd  jl 

10  Kaui>aiii  dwisala  pancliasalia>sa:rananani  cha 
Ti<aha.ssainsiikan  diiiuam  maiicliaui  tisatand>anani  || 

11  Padinna  nichchaMiattatthani  ])al]iavi  8atar:ijjuka  | 
Paruusikai>atam  niclKtIia6//r/ttam  gohamhi  puchitam  || 

12  SacIihaitaL'^nhakani  sctachcli  hat  tarn  cha  sobhanam  satam 
Dinnani  paucha!«at:1  uUhaparikkhara  nuindrahd  || 

13  Dhanakosani  vivaritwa  nagara/i^n;*  wtsajjanani  | 
Dinnaiu  kata  kaniniaviicha  hemasambuniayd  dure  || 

14  Puiiam  tnm  erarCipant  knpati  patikaram  so  bhipattheti  evam  | 
Pufienanena  so  'ham  atula^la/ia^tflo  nr^gatasmini  bhavevyam  || 

15  Buddho  ydvab  bhavissam  paramasirimati  rdjadevi  va  tava  | 
Devi  me  hotu  nid  me  bhavatu  bhavabhave  idiso  vippayogo  || 


?:  IV 


on 


Icju  un  u  pj  uu  <^  s.  3q  Qjn  X3  en  m 


J^tTiH  £n  t  flcmx)g5^ 


^ 


E^nj 


(jLr)9QjQn3 


^3  4;^yj^2ianl3Qnyi:(5 


QCTi 


Bowler  del  «i.Utk 
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Notes. 

The  metre  of  the  fir^t  two  ilohai  is  Sdrdulavikridita ;  of  the  third, 
Triftuhh;  of  those  from  the  fourth  to  the  fourteenth,  Anufinhh;  and 
of  the  last  two,  Sroglhurd.  It  must  be  observed  that  sahhanu,  pttnanif 
paiidMj  afif.  dhnfi'i,  are  to  be  read  as  if  written  sabbannii,  Ac,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  commencing;  feet  of  the  first  and  fifteenth  glokas, 

yamo  Buddfuiija  U  a  modem  abbreviation  used  instead  of  the 
ancient  Formula  '*  X'lmo  toss'i  hhijav-ito  araJiato  sammdsauUmd' 
dhcusa"  with  which  all  &acred  writings  commence. 

V.  1.  Eatanatftjyam  U  also  a  shorter  expression  which  snppliefl  the 
place  of  one  or  more  verses  in  which  the  authors  of  Buddhist ical  Com- 
mentaries usually  express  their  praise  of  Buddha,  Dhamma,  and 
Samgha :  ste  "  Wester^^rd,  Codices  Orien tales,"  vol.  i,  pp.  206,  356i 
and  44  A.  KJoli,  according  to  the  Amarakosha,  B.  II,  ch.  1,  v.  5, 
=  fama;  and  sanvf  =  S'tn:a,  vihca,  &c.,  B.  Ill,  ch.  2,  v.  14;  the 
usual  form  is.  as  is  well  known,  akhila, — probably  a  barbarons  (non- 
San  skri  tic)  word.  Sdmisi'ira,  a  compound  (Sanskrit,  ncdmin  and 
iiicara)  synonymous  with  rdjardj*in,  v.  3  j  rdji^at'a,  v.  4 ;  rdjindo, 
y.  5  and  7.  Kupati  must  have  the  same  meaning  as  hhupaii;  Ku 
means  *  earth;'  ^>f  Wilson's  Diet.,  the  "  Amarakosha,**  and  Clongh'a 
"  Pali  Vocabulary/'  p.  21.  It  is  curious  that  we  do  not  find  the  name 
of  the  prince,  but  only  that  of  his  father  :  either  the  king  was  very 
modest,  or  the  writer  of  the  inscription  very  awkward.  Saddhd 
(cf.  i  rddhoy  V.  8 ;  saddhdi/a,  v.  2  and  6 ;  saddbasaddho,  v.  7)  i 
named  with  the  same  emphasis  in  the  Buddhist  sacred  writings  as 
s-i<TTiy  in  the  New  Testament ;  stc  the  "  Dhammapadam,"  vv.  8, 144, 
249,  303.  833. 

V.  2.  The  syllable  made  Ihu  in  the  transcription  is  much  effaced 
on  the  band.  If  it  could  be  read  ///<'>,  or  in  some  other  way  with  a 
like  meaning,  I  should  consider  SalhahnuvanisdsGivttiho  as  an  ad- 
jective belonging  to  ahaui  =  *  I  who  am  steadfast  in  the  excellent 
commandments  of  the  Omniscient/  The  con:<tructlou  of  the  first  two 
slokas  is :  yam  uttamam  pufinam  nijadcviyd  snha  katam  khilama- 
hisitmissarcna  etc.  tam  nimmalam  ay  am  sabbanfiuvaras^anattho  sad- 
dh^ya  vakkh^mi. 

V.  3.  Sakim,  once,  =  Sanskrit,  sakH,  Palhaji,  aorist  of  vaj\ 
Compare  Crawfurd's  "  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Siam,"  second  edition, 
vol.  ii,  p.  68  :  "Every  male  in  the  kingdom  must,  at  ono  period  or 
another  of  his  life,  enter  the  priesthood,  for  however  short  a  time. 
Hven  the  King  will  be  a  priest  for  two  or  three  days,  going  about  for 
alms,  like  the  rest,  and  the  highest  ofilcers  of  the  government  will 
continue  in  the  priesthood  for  some  months.*'     Pabhaj  (Sansk.  pravraj) 
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properlj  means,  '  to  go  away/  therefore,  '  to  leave  the  society  of 
men,  and  become  an  ascetic'  DwikkhaUum,  twice  ;  cf.  y.  7,  pancha- 
kkhattum,  five  times ;  the  Sanskrit  termination  krtvaa  becoming 
kkJMUum.  JSivdmisd^  cf.  vantalokdmisa,  Damhmapadam,  v.  378 ;  dinisa 
=  desire ;  see  Haughton's  "  Beng.  Diet.**  In  Wilson's  Diet.  I  find 
nirdmisdiin,  '  free  from  sensual  desires.'  Bhufijiya,  gernnd  of  hhunj\ 
=  the  usual  hhunjitwd.  The  ordinary  formation  of  the  gerund  in 
Pali  is  by  twd,  when  the  verb  is  compound.  Bhufij,  I  suppose  must 
here  be  taken,  not  in  the  meaning  of  '  to  eat,'  but  in  a  more  general 
sense,  '  to  enjoy  life,'  '  to  live.'  Sila  occurs  in  the  Dhammapadam 
still  oftener  than  taddhd,  see  vv.  10,  55,  57,  84,  110,  144,  208,  217> 
229,  271,  289,  803,  400.     Hakkhimsu,  aorist  of  rakkh  =  sans  rahh. 

V.  4.  JPahbdje$  instead  of  pahbdjesi,  aorist  of  pahhaj  in  the  cau- 
sative, t  being  elided  before  the  following  a :  cf.  the  note  to  Dhamma- 
padam, v.  5.     In  the  same  way  we  read  in  Nimijdtaka  : — 

Tcusa  puttho  vydkdsi 
Mdtali  devcudrcUhi 
Wipdkam  pdpakammdnam 
Jdnam  akkhds  ajdnaio  (t.  e,  akkhdsi). 
Dhitaro,  according  to  La  Loub^re  {"  Dn  Royaunie  de  Siam,"  Amster- 
dam, 1691,  vol.  i,  p.  342)  and  Crawfnrd  ("  Embassy  to  Siam,"  vol.  i, 
p.  80),  there  are  no  monastic  institutions  appropriated  to  females, 
and  only  aged  women  are  permitted  to  retire  to  the  monasteries.     A 
diifereut  custom  must  have  prevailed,  I  think,  in  Pegu,  as  the  King 
sent  his  four  beautiful  daughters  to  the  cloister. 

V.  5.  Ddsopasampddesi,  contracted  from  ddie  upas:  such  a  con- 
traction is  not  used  in  the  Dhammapadam,  cf.  the  note  to  v.  307.  For 
upaBampciddy  tee  Hardy's '' Eastern  Mouachism,**  p.  44.  ''It  is  not 
unusual  for  a  noble,  as  a  work  of  pre-eminent  excellence,  to  emancipate 
a  slave,  that  he  may  become  a  Bonze."  See  **  The  Kingdom  and 
People  of  Siam,"  by  Sir  John  Bo  wring,  vol.  i,  p.  297.  SattuiJidtan- 
gakesari :  Mdtanga^  means,  not  only  an  elephant,  but  also  an  outcast 
(Clough's  "Pali  Vocab.,"  p.  134,  67),  and,  according  to  Clough'a 
'•'  Singhalese  Dictionary,"  generally  '  a  mountaineer,' '  a  barbarian.' 

V.  6.  Patti,  I  have  followed  Turnour  in  rendering  this  word 
'  blessing,'  see  '  Mahdwanso,'  4to.,  p.  207,  89,  but  confess  I  do  not  see 
upun  what  this  translation  is  grounded ;  the  word  can  hardly  have 
any  other  Sanscrit  equivalent  than  prdpti, 

V.  7.  Dipaduttama,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  1, 
as  a  name  of  Buddha,  but  it  refers  here  to  the  Queen. 

V.  8.  Kuti  ("Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  25,  10),  either  the  temporary 

hnts  in  which  the  monks,  down  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  passed 

X  2 
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twenty  days  in  severe  meditation  and  prayer,  (cfe  "Cravford'^ 
Embassy/'  yoI.  i,  p.  79),  or  the  cells  which  belong  to  eTeiy  monii- 
tery.  Ste  the  plan  of  a  monastery  which  La  Loub^re  gives  in  the  fint 
volume  of  hia  book,  p.  341.  The  defective  word. .  •  mtoMW  can  ecaroely 
be  completed  in  any  other  way  than  chatauo, 

V.  9.  Ghard  U  here  a  feminine^  whereas  it  ia  stated  in  the  omn- 
mentary  on  the  Dhammnpadam,  v.  302,  that  it  is  a  masculine;  and 
according  to  the  '^  Pali  Vocabular}',*'  P*  25^  9^  a  neuter.  It  meui 
'  a  houise/  and  ij>  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  root  as  grha  and 
wjdnty  of.  Carey^s  "  Bengali  Dictionary."  Temple-slaves  are  often 
spoken  of  by  La  Loubere  and  Crawfurd.  Suvannd  and  rApiya,  an 
<rold  and  silver  coins. 

V.  10.  A"a7/<w  =  Sanskrit  Minsya;  which^  according  to  Wilson, 
means  '  a  goblet,'  '  a  musical  instrument/  '  a  measure.*  It  must  be 
taken  here,  T  think,  in  the  Hrst  signification.  Gananay  I  think,  muct 
be  that  calculating  instrument^  the  sivanpan,  which  is  described  and 
Hgured  by  La  LoubiTo  (vol.  ii,  p.  102),  and  of  which  many  have  been 
brouglit  to  this  country.  Suka  =  Sanskrit,  iuka^  which  according  to 
Wilson  may  mean  '  clothes,'  '  a  turban/  '  a  helmet'  Marieka  may 
be  'pepper,'  with  which  the  country  abounds.  Tisatambana  I  oonld 
divide  into  tisain  and  ambana:  the  last  word  being,  probably,  eqaira« 
lent  to  ammana;  see  "Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  132,  54. 

v.  11.  Rnjjuha  implies,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  t'dJUdf 
*  a  field'  (see  Wilson).  Xichcha,,,tam,  we  may  read  Xickchabhattawi^ 
or  Nkhcliamhhaitam,  taking  Xichcham  as  an  adverb;  dAa^fo,  Sana 
hiiulita,  "Three  hundred  Phra  [priests]  receive  daily  their  alms  from 
tho  hands  of  the  king;  and  this  alms-giving  is,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Siamese,  a  merit  of  high  order,  entitling  them  to  expect  recompense 
in  the  next  stage  of  their  existence." — Sir  John  Bowring,  as  before. 

V.  12.  Atflia  parikkhdrdj  cf.  Hardy's  "Eastern  Monachism/ 
p.  64.  Mundraha^  composed  of  muni  and  arcilia,  the  a  being  pro- 
longed for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

V.  13.  Dhanna,  Sansk.  dhdnya,  "  Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  130,  29, 
a  sort  of  superior  rice  iu  the  husk,  and  other  grains.  NagaiV,.  .nt... 
ijanam,  I  road  ndgarunam  visajjanam  ;  properly  it  should  be  vissqffa' 
nam,  fee  "  Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  54,  1 3,  and  the  note  to  the  Dhamma- 
padam,  v.  140,  but  tho  metro  requires  a  short  syllabic. 

Kammavdchd  hemnsamhumayd  duve.  The  Kammav^chd  is  the 
collection  of  Buddhist  rituals  which  is  frequently  seen  iu  tho  libraries 
of  Europe,  usually  written,  or  rather  painted,  in  tho  square  Pali 
character,  on  gilt  or  silvered  palm-leaves.  There  are  some  leaves  of 
this  work  in  the  Society's  library  written  on  sheets  of  copper,  and  one 
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is  formed  of  varnished  clotli,  inlaid  on  both  sides  with  letters  of  niother- 
of-j)earl.  In  the  Egerton  Collection,  No.  764,  in  the  British  Museum, 
tlicro  is  a  copy  of  the  Dhammachakkappavattanasutta  and  the 
Chulakaniniavibhangasutta  in  one  volume,  carved  on  25  silver  leaves, 
and  furnished  with  massive  gold  covers  ;  this  was  purchased  at  the 
price  of  45/.  The  text  mentions  the  donation  of  such  a  costly  work, 
as  a  meritorious  act  of  the  King.  Sanibu  here  signifies  the  covers  of  a 
book;  conf.   the  Sanskrit  satnbu,  a  bivalve  shell  (Wilson). 

V.  14.  Patikaram  must  be  a  mistake  of  the  artist  for  patikdlam, 
'returned;'  'rewarded.*  B h ipattJieti,  SB,nBk.  ahhiprdHlutyati  From 
the  use  of  the  present  tense  we  must  infer  that  the  King  was  still 
alive,  and  that  the  inscription  was  written  at  his  command;  we  should 
otherwise  have  expected  theaorist  abhipaith^sL  Das... Jo  can  scarcely 
be  read  in  any  other  way  than  dasabalo,  Sansk.  daeabalah,  '  who  has 
the  strength  of  ten,' — a  very  common  name  in  Pali  literature  for  a 
Buddha,  which  latter  word  is  used  in  the  next  verse  as  synonymous 
with  tlie  corrupted  one  of  the  former  verse.  Ndgatasmim  bhave,  Mn 
the  existence  not  yet  come,'  i.e.,  the  future;  ndgata,  compound  of  nd 
dgata,  instead  of  the  more  common  form  andgata. 

V.  15.  Tdvab  bhavissam,  the  author  of  the  inscription  has  retained 
the  old  form  ydvad^  which  is  found  in  poetry,  as  in  the  Dhamma- 
padam,  v.  72,  ydvad  eva ;  but  d  before  bh,  must  in  Pali  become  6,  as 
for  instance  the  Sanskrit  word  adbhuta  becomes  abbhuta;  usually  the 
Sanskrit  t/dvat  becomes  ydva  in  Pali,  sometimes  yavam  ;  see  the 
"  Dhammapadam,''  v.  284. 

It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  the  king  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  inscription  is  not  given ;  he  is  called  merely  the  son  of  Setebhissaray 
— no  more.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  king  of  that  name,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  recorded.  It  seems  to  be  not  an  improbable 
conjecture  that  we  have  here  a  monument  of  the  celebrated  Alompra; 
although  there  is  nothing  in  the  inscription  which  directly  affirms  it. 
We  are  told  of  the  Burmese  monarch  1st.  ''  that  he  was  of  low  extrac- 
tion  (Symes's  ''Embassy  to  Ava,*'  2nd  ed.,  vol.  i,  p.  13),  and  first 
known  by  the  humble  name  of  Aumdzea  (which  signifies  '  a  hunts- 
man '),  previously  to  his  revolt  against  Pegu  and  his  assumption  of 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  country,  and  "  he  was  a  man  who  sufiered 
no  time  to  elapse  in  inaction  ;"  (Sjones  i,  p.  34).  2ndly.  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  i?a7ir/oon,  or  Dzangoon,  which  signifies  'victory 
achieved  '  (Symes,  p.  52),  and  3rdly,  that  his  adopted  name,  Alompra 
(more  correctly  written  Alaougbhura),  is  applied  to  one  destined,  in 
Burman  belief,  to  become  a  Buddha,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  in  foKst, 
that  the  conqueror  bestowed  upon  himself  a  species  of  apotheosis 
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(Crawfnrd's  '^  Embaasy  to  Ava/'  vol.  ii,  p.  281,2nd  ed.)  There  is 
something  in  accordance  with  this  in  the  inscription.  1st.  Being  ft 
man  of  low  birth,  his  father's  name  would  not,  of  course,  be  found 
among  thoso  of  the  kings.  Tlie  king  of  the  inscription  is  called 
Javanddichcha  ^  the  ilect  sun '  and  Satfumdtangakesari,  '  a  lion  to  the 
hostile  barbarians;'  titles  very  suitable  to  a  resolute  soldier  and  power- 
ful conqueror  like  Alompra.  2ndly.  The  gold  band  on  which  the 
inscription  is  written  was  found  by  digging  among  the  ruins  of  the 
famous  temple  of  Rangoon,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  coeyal  with 
the  town  built  by  Alompra  in  1753.  3rdly,  the  wish  expressed  in  the 
concluding  slolcas,  that  ho  may  become  a  Buddha  in  a  future  state 
of  existence,  accords  well  with  what  is  recorded  of  Alompra;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  statue  from  the  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon, 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  Alompra,  who  is  standing  in  a  medi- 
tative position  (see  Crawfurd,  vol.  ii).  If  the  inference  we  might  draw 
from  the  above  statements  be  correct,  the  inscription  must  date  from 
a  century  ago.  It  cannot  be  old,  because  the  characters  do  not  differ 
much  from  thoso  now  in  use  among  the  Burmese. 

Possibly  Seiehhissara  may  not  be  a  proper  name,  but  may  signify 
merely  'the  ruler  of  the  Setebha.' 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  see 
how  all  the  terms  of  the  inscription  are  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
those  used  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Buddhism;  and  to  find  that  the 
meritorious  works  mentioned  are  of  the  same  kind,  as  those  which  are 
given  in  the  modern  accounts  of  the  Buddhist  countries 
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Art.  XIV. — On  the  Indian  Emhassiy  to  Augustas.    By  Osmond 

De  Beauvoir  Priaulx,  Esq. 

[Read  10th  Xovanber,  1859.] 

NicoLAUs  Damascenus^  in  a  fragment  preseryed  by  Strabo/  relates 
*'  tbat  at  Antioch  Epidapline,  he  fell  in  with  three  Indian  am- 
bassadors, then  on  their  way  to  the  court  of  Augustus.  They 
were,  as  their  letter  showed,  the  survivors  of  a  larger  embassy,  but  to 
the  others  the  length  of  the  journey  principally  had  proved  fatal.' 
Their  letter  was  written  on  parchment  (Bi(p0epa  )*  and  in  the  name 
of  Porus,  and  in  Greek.  It  set  forth  that  Porus,  though  Lord  over 
60Q  kings,  much  valued  the  friendship  of,  and  was  ready  to  open  his 
dominions  to,  Cassar,  and  to  assist  him  on  all  just  and  lawful  occasions.* 
The  presents  they  brought  .with  them  were  in  the  charge  of  eight 
well-anointed  slaves,  naked  all  but  their  girdles,  and'  consisted  of  a 
youth  whose  arms  had  been  amputated  at  the  shoulders  in  childhood, 
a  sort  of  Hermes,  some  large  vipers,  a  snake  ten  cubits  long,  a  river 
tortoise  of  four  cubits,  and  a  partridge  somewhat  larger  than  a 
mlture.  With  the  ambassadors  was  that  Indian,  who  burned  himself 
at  Athens,  not  to  escape  from  present  ills,  but  because  hitherto  suc- 
cessful in  every  thin;:^  ho  had  undertaken ;  ho  now  feared,  lest  any 
longer  life   should  bring  him  misery  and   disappointment,  and   so 

.^  Geog;raph.  India.  L  xr.  e.  73,  also  Damaaeeni,  Frag.  91 ;  Fragi'Hiat.  GrtM. 
iii.  V.  419.  p.  Didot. 

'  *Ovc  fc  fiiv  ri/c  ciri(rroXf7C  ffXiiovQ  criXovtrBai,  ovq  iShv  ^lytri,  rove  ^'oXXavc 
9WO  fitiKovQ  rwv  66tjv  Sia^Oapiivai  to  frXiov.     Ut  supra. 

*  Was  parchment  or  some  prepared  skin  used  for  writing  on  by  the  ancient 
Hindus  ?  All  the  MS.  I  have  seen  (from  Birmah)  were  on  palm  leavea.  And 
there  'm  a  passage  in  Hiouon  Thsang  which  would  indicate  that  the  leaf  of  the 
Talas  was  used  in  his  time  for  that  purpose.  '*  Lea  feoillcs  dcs  Tula  (Boraasna 
flabelliformin)  Ront  longues,  largos,  et  d^une  couloiur  luiaante.  Dans  tous  lea  Rojt 
Aomea  de  PInde  il  n*y  a  peraonne  qui  n*en  recueilie  pour  ^erirc,  iii.  v.,  148  p. 

'  Kai  froi.uo£  fiq  diodov  re  waptx^iv,  ovti  PovXtrai,  Kai  «v/iTpsrrtiy  effa 
KaXuQ  f  x«.  Ut  supra. 
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twenty  days  in  severe  meditation  and  pra^^er,  {see  "Crawfurd's 
Embassy,"  vol.  i,  p.  79),  or  the  cells  wLicli  belong  to  every  monu- 
tery.  See  the  plan  of  a  monastery  which  La  Lonb^re  gives  in  the  fint 
volume  of  his  book,  p.  341.  The  defective  word. . .  Jano  can  scarcely 
be  completed  in  any  other  way  than  chatasso, 

V.  9.  Ghard  is  here  a  feminine,  whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Dhammapadam,  v.  302,  that  it  is  a  masculine  ;  and 
according  to  the  ''  Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  25,  9,  a  neuter.  It  means 
'  a  house,"  and  is  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  root  as  grha  and 
dr/dra,  cf.  Carey's  "Bengali  Dictionary.'*  Temple-slaves  are  often 
spoken  of  by  La  Loubcre  and  Crawfurd.  Suvannd  and  rupiyd,  are 
gold  and  silver  coins. 

V.  10.  A'^a7;<^  =  Sanskrit  Idmsya;  which,  according  to  Wilson^ 
means  'a  goblet,'  'a  musical  instrument,'  'a  measure.'  It  must  be 
taken  here,  T  thiuk,  in  the  first  signification.  Gatiana,  I  think,  must 
be  that  calculating  instrument,  the  stcaripan,  which  is  described  and 
figured  by  La  Louberc  (vol.  ii,  p.  102),  and  of  which  many,  have  been 
brought  to  this  couutry.  Suka  =  Sanskrit,  luX-a,  which  according  to 
Wilson  may  mean  '  clothes,'  '  a  turban,'  '  a  helmet'  Maricha  may 
be  'pepper,'  with  which  the  country  abounds.  TUaiambana  I  could 
divide  into  tisata  and  ambana:  the  last  word  being,  probably,  equiva* 
lent  to  ammana;  see  "Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  132,  54. 

V.  11.  Rajjuka  implies,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  iuijikd, 
'a  field'  {see  Wilson).  Xichcha,.,tafny  we  may  read  Xichehabhatfam^ 
or  NichcJiambhattam,  taking  XichcJiam  as  an  adverb;  bhaita,  Sana, 
hhakta,  "  Three  hundred  Phra  [priests]  receive  daily  their  alms  from 
the  hands  of  the  king;  and  this  alms-giving  is,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Siamese,  a  merit  of  high  order,  entitling  them  to  expect  recompense 
in  the  next  stage  of  their  existence." — Sir  John  Bowring,  as  before. 

V.  12.  Aflha  parikkhdrd,  cf.  Hardy's  "  Eastern  Monachism/ 
p.  64.  Mundraha,  composed  of  muni  and  araJia,  the  a  being  pro- 
longed for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

V.  13.  Dhantla,  Sansk.  dhdnya,  "  Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  130,  29, 
a  sort  of  superior  rice  in  the  husk,  and  other  grains.  Xagam.  .m... 
XJanam,  I  read  ndgaranam  visajjanam  ;  properly  it  should  be  vissaj/a-' 
7iam,  see  "  Pali  Vocabulary,"  p.  54,  1 3,  and  the  note  to  the  Dhamma- 
padam,  v.  140,  but  the  metro  requires  a  short  S3'llab]e. 

Kammavdchd  hemnsamhnmuyd  dure.  The  Kammavdchd  is  the 
collection  of  Buddhist  rituals  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  usually  written,  or  rather  painted,  in  the  square  Pali 
character,  on  gilt  or  silvered  palm-leaves.  There  are  some  leaves  of 
this  work  in  the  Society's  library  written  on  sheets  of  copper,  and  one 
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Cassius  (a.d.  194)  speaks  of  it  at  length  ;  be  tells^  'Hbat  at  Samos 
(b.c.  20)  many  embassies  came  to  Augustas,  and  that  the  Indians^ 
having  before  proclaimed,  then  and  there  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  him  ;'  that  among  their  gifts  were  tigers,  now  seen  for  the  first  time 
by  Romans  and  even  Greeks,  and  a  youth  without  arms,  like  a  statue  of 
Hermes,  but  as  expert  with  his  feet  as  other  people  with  their  hands, 
for  with  them  he  could  bend  a  bow,  throw  a  javelin^  and  play  the 
trumpet."  Dio  then  goes  on  to  say  '^  that  one  of  the  Indians, 
Zarmanos,  whether  because  he  was  of  the  Sophists  and  therefore  out 
of  emulation,  or  whether  because  he  was  old  and  it  was  the  custom 
of  his  country,  or  whether  as  a  show  for  Augustus  and  the  Athenians, 
for  he  had  gone  to  Athens,  expressed  his  resolution  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  existence.  And  having  been  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  two  Gods^^  held  out  of  their  due  course  for  the  initiation  of  Au- 
gustus, he  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the  burning  pile.**  Hierony* 
mus  (a.d.  380)  in  his  translation  of  the  Canon  Chronicon  of  Eusebius" 


*  Hist.  Rom.  L.  9,  58  p.  ii.,  Bekkcr  A.  V.  734,  B.  C.  18.  Augustus  being  thea 
in  Saihos  HafixoWai  iti  irp#<r/3ciai  irpoc  aifTov  a^icovro«  jcai  ol  Iv^oi  xpottipV' 
Kivffafiivoi  wpoTipov  ^tXtavTo^i  tcviteavrOf  iutpa  wt/i^avrfc  oXXa  Tt  caiTiypn^, 
irpwrov  TOTi  rote  Potfiatott,  vofit^u  i*0Ti  Kal  roig  "EXX^aiv,  o^u<rac,  cai  n  jcai 
fiiipariov  01  aviv  vfiw,  btovc  rove  *^pf*oC  oputfitv,  c^oicav*  Kai  fitvroi  rooovrov 
OP  iKtivo  ig  iravra  rotq  froetv  an  cai  x^P*'^^  <XP9^^>  ro^ov  rt  avToic  tvirtivt  Kal 
fitXil  ilfai  Kai  teaXirtZtv.  .  .  .  itg  i*ovv  Tttv  Ivivv  ZapfAovo^,  .  •  •  fire  ra2 
f  C  iirUu^iv  Tov  ii  Avyvorov  Kai  nay  AOtivatktv  {Kai  yap  tKttffi  tiX9iv)  awo* 
BapHv  lOiXriaac  f/ivi|Oi|  Tt  ra  roiv  9toty,  tuv  /iv^rr^piwv  Kaiirtp  ovk  cv  ry 
KaOtiKovn  Kaiptit,  *tfiQ  favt,  dia  tov  JLvyv9Tov  Kai  avrov  fitfivtifiivov  ytvofiivtiv, 
Kal  irvpi  iavTov  Z^yra  i^dufKti*. 

^  Soetonius,  without  going  into  detail,  CMsaally  confinns  this  initiation  of 
Angnstus  at  Athena  "  Namqoe  Athenia  initiatus,  &e.,**  Aug.  c.  9X  But  allowing 
that  Angustua*  was  initiated  at  Athena  at  thia  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  thia 
Hindu  was  initiated  with  him,  though  such  an  initiation  woold  be  no  impossiblo 
proceeding  in  a  Buddhist  priest. 

"  I  hare  not  cited  Eoaebiua,  because  in  Mains*  and  Zohnb*a  edition  of  hia 
Canon  Chronicon,  founded  on  an  old  Armenian  Tcrsion,  there  is  no  allosiim  what- 
crer  to  oor  embassy.  I  obsenre  also  that  8caliger*8  edition  makes  the  same  double 
and  confused  mention  of  it,  and  in  the  Tcry  same  words  that  does  George  the  Syncell*s 
Chronographiayfrom  which  Scaliger  large'y  borrowed.  Knowing  then  how  Scaliger 
made  up  his  edition  of  the  Canon  Chron.  I  suspect  thai  CTen  supposing  a  notice 
of  our  embassy  in  the  original  work,  and  thia  ia  doubtful  (Maius*  Pref.  XTiii),  such  a 
notice  could  not  well  hare  existed  in  the  shape  in  which  it  now  appears.  Geoigin « 
then,  and  Scaliger*8  Canon  Chronicon  under  the  188th  Olymp.  state,  rort  Kal 
xavTW  6  Tuy  lycw  /SaffiXcvc  urtKtipVKtveaTo  ftXoc  Avyvorov  yrvioBai  (cjt 
tn^pfiaxof)  then  going  back  to  the  185th  01.  they  tell  of  the  death  of  Anthony 
and  the  capture  of  Jjepidns,  and  bow  Augustus  then  became  sole  emperor,  and 
how  the  Alexandrians  compute  the  years  of  Augustus,  and  then  add  Uarcwv  o  rmf 
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just  notices  an  Indian  Embassy  to  AugnstDs/*  but  places  it  in  the 
tbird  year  of  tbe  188tb  Olympiad,  or  rc.  26.  And  OrosinSy  a  luUiTe 
of  Tarragona  (early  part  of  the  5tb  century)  relates^"  *' tbat  an  iDdian 
and  a  Scythian  Embassy  traversed  the  whole  world,  and  found  Cant 
at  Tarragona,  in  Spain  ;''  and  with  some  rhetorical  flonriaby  he  then 
goes  on  to  observe,  "  that  just  as  in  Babylon  Alexander  reoeired 
deputations  from  Spain  and  the  Gaiils,  .'?o  now  Augustus  in  tbe  farthest 
west  was  approached  with  gifts  by  suppliant  Indian  and  Scythuu 
Ambassadors."  From  thcifc  authoriticii:,  I  think  wo  may  safely  oon^ 
elude,  that  an  Indian  Embassy,  or  what  purported  to  be  an  Indian 
Embassy,  was  received  by  Augustus. 

But  in  re-examining  our  authorities,  wo  cannot  but  obserYe  that : 
— while  the  majority  of  them  are  api>Iicablo  to,  or  certainly  not  irre- 
concilable with,  the  cinba.^.^y  of  Damasconus  >\hich  reached  Aognatoa 
at  Samos,  20  n.c. ;  St.  Jerome  alludes  to  an  embassy  which  he  refers 
to  the  year  2l»  B c,  and  which  Orosius  brings  to  Tarragona,  whither 
Augustus  had  gone  27  n.r.,  and  where  lie  w;is  detained  till  24  B.C.  by 
tbe  Cantabrian  war.  Hence  a  difficulty,  which  Casaubon  and  others 
have  endeavoured  to  remove  by  assuming  two  Indian  Embassies ;  the 
one  at  Tarragona  to  treat  of  peace,  the  other  at  Samos  to  ratify  the 
peace  agreed  ujion.  But  not  to  mention  that  this  preliminary  embassy 
is  unknown  to  the  earlier  writers,^*  wlio  nil  so  exult  in  the  so-called 
second  embassy  that  they  scarcely  would  have  failed  to  notice  the  first; 
I  would  observe.  First,  that  no  author  whiitever  speaks  of  twolndian 
Embassies.  And,  secondly,  I  would  roferto  the  ambassadorial  letter 
of  which  Damascenus  has  preserved  tbe  contents ;  for  there  we  find 
no  mention  of  a  jirevious  contract  or  agreement  between  the  two 
sovereigns,  but  simply  an  offer  on  tho  part  of  the  Hindu  prince  to 

li'dwv  PaaiXtvc  ^iXoc  Avyvtrrov  rai  cv/ifiaxos  9rpeff/3fVfrai.  Qcorg.  BjiweUus 
Byzani.  Hist.  Niobuhr.  588,  9,  ib. 

'-  Indi  ab  AuguRto  amicitinm  postularunt,  188th  Ol^m.  Migne  ed. 

13  Interea  Ctcsarem  apud  Tarraconem  citcriori»  HisiMuiiic  urbem  legati  Indonun 
ct  Scytharum  toto  orbo  traiumiwo  tandem  ibi  inrcnerunt,  ultra  qnod  qiuorere  noa 
poaaent,  rofuderuntque  in  Ca>sarcm  Alcxandri  Ma^rni  ^loriam;  qucm  aicut  Hiapano* 
mm  Gallorumquc  Ic«;atio  iu  medio  Orion tc  apud  Uabylonem  contemplatione  pacia 
adiit,  ita  banc  apud  llitiiMUiiain  in  Occidontis  ultimo  aupplex  cum  gentilitio  muimo 
COU8  Indus  I't  Scytba  borous  oravit.*'     Orosius.  ll'Ki.  vi.  c.  xii. 

"  I  don*t  overlook  the  irpoKtipvKnttra^tf  voi  TrpoTttwv  ^iXiay  ror«  tomioavTO  of 
Die  Caaaius,  nor  the  iTiKiipvKivtraTo  of  Geor^ius.  Hut  with  regard  to  the  first, 
ia  it,  looking  at  tho  context,  |N»siblo  to  conceive  that  those  iciiok-tipVKivtrafttvoi 
were  other  than  those  who  rori  tnyrttnavTo,  and  who  wore  at  Antioch  22  B.C.  and 
who  then  probably  gave  notico  of  their  mission  by  horaUl  ?     With   regard  to  tlie 

Hid,  I  have  but  to  observe  that  the  tTnKnni'Ktvtraro  belongs  to  the  IBSth  Olynp. 
kc,  and  cannot  consequently  refer  to  a  previous  embassy. 
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open  hia  country  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Rome  in  the  person  oi 
Cnsar.  Surely^  then,  than  this  einbroglio  of  embassies  which  come  to  sue 
for  peace  where  war  was  impossible,  it  is  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
Jerome,  a  careless  writer,^'  misdated  his  embassj  j  and  that  Orosius, 
a  friend  and  pupil  of  Jerome/'  finding  that  the  date  in  Jerome  tallied 
with  Caesar's  expedition  to  Spain,  seized  the  opportunity  both  of  illus- 
trating his  native  town  and  instituting  a  comparison  between  Augus* 
tns  and  Alexander  the  Great.  I  think  wo  may  rest  content  with  one 
embassy. 

But  is  Damasccnus'  account  of  this  embassy  a  trustworthy,  and 
faithful  account  1  In  transcribing,  Strabo  to  some  extent  confirms  it 
by  stating  that  the  Ilermos  lie  himself  had  seen  (ov  Kal  rffiei^t  eiBofiep); 
and  in  another  place,  while  ho  mther  attributes  our  embassy  to  a 
Pandion  than  a  Porus,  ho  connects  it  with  the  Indian  who  burned  him- 
self  at  Athens."  Plutarch  (a.d.  100,  10)  in  noticing  the  self-crema- 
tion of  Cal:inus,  Alexander's  Gyninosophist,  adds  that  many  years 
afterwards  nt  Athens,  another  Indian  in  tho  suite  of  Augustus  simi- 
larly  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  that  his  monument  is  still  known  as 
the  Indian's  tomb."  Horace,  Florus,  and  Suetonius,  give  indeed 
another  character  and  other  objects  to  the  embassy,  but  write  too 
loosely  to  be  authorities  for  any  fact  not  rcconcileable  with  the  narra- 
tive of  Damascenus.  With  t^iat  narrative  Dio  Cassius,  too,  in  the 
main  agrees ;  but  as  be  specifies  tigers,  a  truly  royal  gift,  and  unknown 
to  Damascenus,  as  among  the  Indian  presents^  he  gives  us  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  testing  his  and  Damascenus'  accuracy.  For  he  affirms  that 
the  tigers  of  the  embassy  were  the  first  ever  seen  by  Romans. 
Now  Suetonius  mentions  it  as  a  trait  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  ever  so 
ready  to  gratify  tho  people  with  the  sight  of  rare  or  otherwise  re- 
markable animals,  that  ho  would  exhibit  them,  "  extra  ordinem,"  out 
of  due  course  and  on  ordinary  days,  and  that  in  this  way  he  exhibited 
a  tiger  on  the  stage."    And  Pliny  states  that  '^a  tame  tiger '  (and 


^  '*  Propter  fe9tiiiationem  qunm  ipso  in  Chronici  pr»&tione  fatetor."  Maios, 
Can.  Chron.  Prsef.  xix. 

«  Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  Art.  Oroeioa. 

''"  Vid.  enpra,  note  3. 

^  TovTo  iroXXoic  irtoiv  v9Ttpov  aWoQ  IvloQ  iv  A&ifyaic  Viaiaapi  vvvutv 
iiroirjnv  rat  iiiKwrat  fiiXP^  ^^^  ''^  fivtifiiiov  Iv«ov  raXovfifvoy.  Alexandri  vitiu 
vitae  iii.  1290  p. 

1*  Solebat  etiom  citra  spcctaculomm  dies,  si  quando  quid  novitatum  dignumqao 
cognito  advectum  esset,  id  extra  ordinem  qnolibet  loco  publieare :  nt  rhiuocerotem 
apod  septa,  tigrim  in^.wend,  angnem  qniDquaginta  enbitoram  pro  Comitiow*' 
Augustus  43  c. 


I. 
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smiliDg,  naked  and  perfumed^  he  leaped  iuto  the  barniDg  pile.  On 
his  tomb  was  placed  this  inscription  : — 

"Here  lies  Zarmanochegas^  of  Bargosa,  who  according  to  the 
ancestral  custom  of  the  Hindus  gave  himself  immortality/'^ 

In  this  narrative,  the  king  of  kings,  Porus^  the  Greek  letter^  the 
beggarly  presents  better  suited  to  a  juggler^s  booth  than  to  the  court 
of  a  great  sovereign,  strike  us  with  surprise  ;  and  we  ask  whether  an 
Indian,  or  what  purported  to  be  an  Indian  Embassy,  and  snch  an 
embassy  as  described  by  Damascenus,  ever  presented  itself  to  Au- 
gustus, and  by  whom,  and  from  what  part  of  India  it  oonld  have 
been  sent  1 

To  this  Indian  Embassy,  Horace,'  a  cotemporary,  in  more  than 
one  ode,  exultingly  and  with  some  little  exaggeration  alludes ;  and  to 
it  Strabo^  almost  a  cotemporary,  again  refers ;'  where  in  opening  his 
account  of  India,  ho  laments  the  scantiness  of  his  materials^  that  so 
few  Greeks,  and  those  but  ignorant  traders,  and  incapable  of  any 
just  observation,  had  reached  the  Ganges,  and  that  from  India  but 
one  embassy  to  Augustus  from  one  place  and  from  one  king  Pandion 
or  Porus  had  visited  Europe.  Of  later  writers  who  mention  it, 
Florus  (a.d.  110,  17)  states  "that  the  ambassadors  were  four  years 
on  the  road,  and  that  their  presents  were  of  elephants,  pearls,  and 
precious  stones. '^^  Suetonius  (a.d.  120,  30)  attributes  it  to  the  fame 
of  Augustus'  moderation  and  virtues,  which  allured  Indians  and  Scy- 
thians to   seek  his  alliance  and  that  of  the  Roman  People.*    Die 

*  Vjapfiavoxfjycii  Iv^oQ  arro  BapyoariQ  Kara  ra  irarpia  Ivdmv  c9if  cavroy] 
aivaBavaTiaaQ  Kfirat, 

^  Carmen  Seculare55,  G  (written  about  17  B.C.) ;  Ode  14,  L.  ir.  (13  B.&),  and 
Ode  ]  2,  L.  i.  (22  b.c.  according  to  Bcutley,  1 9  B.C.  according  to^Donatas);  here  htt 
speaks  of  "  Subjectos  •  .  .  Seres  et  Indos.** 

*  Ut  supra  4,  c.  Km  in  vvv  it  tK  Atyvrrriov  itXiovteq  f/iiropiroi  rtf  NiiXy  Kai  r*i 
Apa)3{<|>  koXtti^  I^^XP^  ^'/C  IvciKiji^  (Tiravioi  fttv  Kal  nfpiirXtvKafrt  fitxpi  rov  Vayyov, 
Kai  ovTOi  c*uiuirai  Kai  ovciv  trpoc  ttrropiav  twv  roirtav  XP9<^<M^»  '^n*(i9fv  B 
a^'eroc  roirov  Kai  trap*  ivoQ  jSaeriXfo;;  Uavdtovoc  Kai  aWov  (car'  aXXovc 
Groskurd)  Uupov,  ijKiv  aic  Kai<rapa  rov  ^tfiaarov  Stapa  Kai  irpie^ua  Ka\  k 
KaraKavfTaq  lavrov  AOiji'tjtrl  (ro(pi(rrric  li'Co^y  KtiOairtp  6  KaXavog  AXt'tiavip^  r^v 
TciavTHv  9iav  ivicii^afiipoi,  I  have  taken  7rpt<r{5tta  'as  Trpiafitta,  and  I  think 
the  sense  requires  it.  The  other  two  editions  I  liave  consulted  giro  Tpte^t'ia, 
wbieh  their  Latin  versions  render   "legatio." 

'  Hist.  Rom.  iv.  c.  12,  ad  calcem  "  Indi  cum  gcmmis  et  margaritis  de- 
))1iantcs  quoquc  inter  munera  tmhcnt(*s  nihil  magis  quam  longinquitatem  vue  im* 
putabnnt  quam  qundricnnio  implcverant.'* 

^  Augustus  21  c.  *'  Qua  virtutis  moderationisquo  fama,  Tndosetiam  aeSc>*thM 
audita  modo  coguitos  pellcxit  ad  amicitiam  suam  populiqnc  Roman!  altro  per 
legates  pctcndam,*' 
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Cassius  (a.d.  194)  speaks  of  it  at  length  ;  he  tells,  ''that  at  Samos 
(b.c.  20)  mauy  embassies  came  to  Augustus,  and  that  the  Indians, 
having  before  proclaimed,  then  and  there  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  him  y*  that  among  their  gifts  were  tigers,  now  seen  for  the  first  time 
by  Romans  and  even  Greeks,  and  a  youth  without  arms,  like  a  statue  of 
Hermes,  but  as  expert  with  his  feet  as  other  people  with  their  hands, 
for  with  them  he  could  bend  a  bow,  throw  a  javelin,  and  play  the 
trumpet.'*  Dio  then  goes  on  to  say  *'  that  one  of  the  Indians, 
Zarmanos,  whether  because  he  was  of  the  Sophists  and  therefore  out 
of  emulation,  or  whether  because  he  was  old  and  it  was  the  custom 
of  his  country,  or  whether  as  a  show  for  Augustus  and  the  Athenians, 
for  he  had  gone  to  Athens,  expressed  his  resolution  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  existence.  And  having  been  first  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  two  Gods^^  held  out  of  their  due  course  for  the  initiation  of  Au- 
gustus,  he  afterwards  threw  himself  into  the  burning  pile.**  Hierony* 
mus  (a.d.  380)  in  his  translation  of  the  Canon  Chronicon  of  Eusebius*^ 


3  Hist.  Rom.  L.  9,  58  p.  ii.,  Bekkcr  A.  V.  734,  B.  C.  18.  Augustus  being  thea 
iu  Samos  UafjnroWai  ^tj  7rpf<r(Sitat  irpO£  avTov  a^iKOVTO,  Kai  ol  Ivioi  xpOKfipV' 
Kivcafiivoi  TrpoTipov  fjuXiavroSe  iciriioavroy  iutpa  wtii^avTiQ  aWa  re  cacTiypft^, 
Trpcurov  Tore  roig  Futfiaioig,  vo/ii^cj  ^ori  Kal  rote  EXXi|<rfv,  o^Quaa^,  tai  ri  cat 
/iapariov  6i  avtv  utfiuVf  biovQ  tovq  *Epfiag  opufitv,  tdutrav  Kai  /icvrot  tooovtov 
ov  iKiivo  eg  iravra  toiq  iroaiv  an  Kai  xipvtv  txpfjro,  ro^ov  rt  avToic  tvereivt  Kai 
P(\ri  f70tci  Kai  taaXiriZiv.  ...  iiQ  l*ovvT^v  IvSiav  Zapfiavog,  .  •  •  itrc  Kal 
ts  tmSii^iv  Tov  h  Avyvarov  Kai  rwv  AQtivatutv  {Kai  yap  iKtt<n  ti\9iv)  airo* 
Baviiv  iQ{\r\fjaQ  EpvtjOtj  rt  ra  roiv  9tQiv,  r«v  /ivvriipiwv  Kaixtp  ovk  ip  ry 
Ka9tjKovT£  Kaiptp,  'ipQ  0a<ri,  ^la  tov  Avyv^TOV  Kai  avrov  ftifivtifJiiyov  ytvopiv^v, 
Kai  irvpi  EavTOV  Z^tiivra  i^eSuKfv, 

1^  Suetonius,  without  going  into  detail,  etsoAlIy  confirms  this  initiation  of 
Augustus  at  Athens  *^  Xamque  Athenis  initiatus,  &c.,"  Aug.  c.  93.  But  allowing 
that  Augustus'  was  initiated  at  Athens  at  this  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
Hindu  was  initiated  with  him,  though  such  an  initiation  would  be  no  impossiblo 
proceeding  in  a  Buddhist  priest. 

"  I  have  not  cited  Eusebius,  because  in  Mains*  and  Zohmb's  edition  of  his 
Canon  Chronicon,  founded  on  an  old  Armenian  rersion,  there  is  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  our  embassy.  I  observe  also  that  Scaliger*s  edition  makes  the  same  double 
and  confused  mention  of  it,  and  in  the  very  same  words  that  does  George  the  Syncell'S 
Chronograpbia,from  which  Scaliger  largely  borrowed.  Knowing  then  how  Scaliger 
made  up  his  edition  of  the  Canon  Chron.  I  suspect  that  even  supposing  a  notice 
of  our  embassy  in  the  original  work,  and  this  is  doubtful  (Mains*  Pref.  xviii),  such  a 
notice  could  not  well  have  existed  in  the  shape  ia  which  it  now  appears.  Georgiu « 
then,  and  Scaliger's  Canon  Chronicon  under  the  188th  Olymp.  state,  tore  Kal 
navTuiv  6  Tuiv  Jpciov  QaatXtVQ  iviKr\pvKtV(faTO  0iXoc  Avyvarov  yiVitrOai  {kjii 
(Tvfi^inxo^)  then  going  back  to  the  185th  01.  they  tell  of  the  death  of  Anthony 
and  the  capture  of  Lepidus,  and  how  Augustus  then  became  sole  emperor,  and 
how  the  A  Icxandrlans  compute  the  years  of  Augustus,  and  then  add  Uardttav  6  r- 
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« 

Greek  letter,  and  its  purely  commercial  tone,  indicate  that  our  em« 
bassy  was  planned  and  organized  by  Greek  traders,  and  more  for 
Greek  than  Hindu  interests. 

VI.  This  embassy  is  conceivable  only  under  the  supposition  that 
if  it  forwarded  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  who  planned  it,  it  also 
benefited  the  Hindu  prince,  who  was  induced  to  lend  it  his  name. 

But  who  was  this  Prince  1  who  these  Greeks  ?  and  what  their 
common  interests  ?  The  prince  and  his  residence  we  are  unable  to 
identify.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reptiles  of  the  presents,  larger 
indeed  in  Guzcrat,^^  but  common  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  India, 
will  eh  can  enable  us  to  fix  on  the  locale  of  the  embassy.  If  we  turn 
to  t)ie  name  of  the  prince,  we  find  that  he  is  a  Porus  in  the  ambas- 
sadorial letter,  but  had  become  Pandion  when  Strabo  wrote^  and  the 
Peninsula  was  better  known.  A  Puru  of  the  Punjab  we  have  seen 
that  in  all  probability  he  was  not;  and  I  do  not  understand  how  he 
could  well  have  been  a  Pandyan;  because  Pandyan  was  a  great  and 
]>owerful  sovereign,  and  of  the  Saiva  faith,^*  the  most  bigotted  of  the 
Hindu  forms  of  religion,  and  was  not  likely  therefore  either  to  hare 
initiated  a  commercial  alliance  with  a  foreign  state,  or  to  have  initiated 
it  by  such  an  embassy  as  ours.  D'Anville  suggests  that  he  was  a 
Uaua  of  Ougein,  who  claimed  a  descent  from  Porus.^  But  surely  a 
<Iescent  from  Porus,  real  or  pretended,  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
identify  otir  prince,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  like  the  Bandyans  and 
ihe  Guptas,  he  attached  to  his  own  name  that  of  his  ancestors,  nsed  it 
:i.s  a  family  name,  or  in  all  public  documents  styled  himself  son  of 
Puru.     Besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  Ougein  is  too  far  inland  to  have 

'^  For  the  serpents  of  Guzerat  see  Forbes  Oriental  Memoin  L  480  :  for  the 
partridges  of  the  Nerbudda,  the  black  kind  are  striking  from  their  beauty,  none 
n  niarkable  for  tlieir  size,  id.  501.  Might  the  partridge  of  the  embassy,  large  as 
a  huwk,  have  been  the  jungle  fowl  which  Forbes  describes  as  having  something  of 
tlio  plumage  of  the  partridge. 

^  As  the  kingdom  of  Tnndya  according  to  the  Periplus  Eryth.  Anony.  is  the 
S.  Deccan  and  extends  from  Nelkunda,  Nelisurara,  to  Komar,  Cape  Comorin  (54, 
TiS  §  Didot  ed.)  we  see  how  with  the  encrease  in  the  direct  trade  the  name  Pandion 
should  become  better  known  at  Alexandria  than  that  of  Poms,  and  at  length  tale 
its  place. 

-"-'  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula  was 
.'ct  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  ccra  and  some  time  before  it,  most  probably 
that  of  Siva.     Hist.  Sketch  of  Pandya.  Wilson  Journal  Roy.  As.  Soo.  iii.  204  p. 

^  Vincent^s  Commerce  of  the  Antients,  ii.  407.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state, 
thnt  from  a  note  of  Wilson^s  in  his  sketch  of  Pandya,  it  seems  that  the  Harivansa 
nnd  Agni  Purana  make  Pandyn  of  the  line  of  Puru;  but  that  as  he  is  not  so 
specified  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  "  his  insertion  is  the  i  k 
of  more  recent  authorities."    Journal,  Koy.  As.  Soc.  iil  Ko»  1  note. 
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tus  at  Samoa  20  b.c.,  it  very  evidently  could  not  be  the  embaHjof 
the  Paurava  Prince.  And  it  could  Lardlj  liave  represented  eitfcer 
Kadphisesy  or  the  King  whom  Kadphiees  dethroned ;  beeaose  it  ii 
improbable  that  Kudphises,  in  any  transaction  with  a  foreign  eove* 
reif^n  would  appear  disguised  under  a  Hindu  name  ;  and  very  improb- 
able that  either  the  king  who  had  just  conquered  a  kingdom^  or  the 
king  who  was  on  the  point  of  losing  one,  should  occupy  biiiieelf  with 
embassies  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  purely  commercial  character, 
and  for  an  object,  which  the  very  countries  that  separated  him 
from  Rome  rendered  impossible.  . 

But  how  then  account  for  all  that  surprises  us  in  this  erobasflj  I 

What  do  we  gather  from  Damascenus'  narrative? 

I.  He  met  our  ambassadors  at  Antioch  Epidaphne.  Now  Antioeh 
Epidaphnc  is  so  situated  that  it  is  just  as  probable  they  arrived  there 
on  the  road  to  Greece  from  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  Peninsnla 
either  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Alexandria  or  the  Persian  Golf  and 
the  Euphrates,  as  by  the  mi<l-Asiatic  route  and  from  the  Punjab. 

II.  Damascenus  meutions  us  accompanying  or  attached  to  the 
embassy,  a  native  of  Bargosa,  and  though  he  states  that  the  amhaisa- 
dorial  letter  was  written  in  the  name  of  Porus,  yet  Strabo  rather  aaoribeB 
it  to  a  Pandion  :  and  as  Barygaza  is  a  trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nerbudda  on  the  Indian  coast,  and  Pandya  a  kingdom  extending  along 
the  Western  shores  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  to  the  Western  coast  of 
India,  I  conclude  with  Strabo,  that  the  embassy  probably  belongs. 

III.  This  native  of  Bargosa,  or  Barygaza,  Sanscrit,  Varikatefaa 
(Julien),  id  described  as  a  Hindu,  aud  bears  a  nameZarmanos  Ghogan^ 
Sanscrit  cramanakarjA,^  Father  of  the  Shamans,  which  points  him 
out  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  a  priest  and  as  his  death  proves  a 
priest  earnest  in  his  faith.  His  compuuions  then  were  probably  Hindns 
also,  and  perhaps  Buddhists,  aud  the  representatives  of  a  Hindu,  and, 
possibly  a  Buddhist  prince. 

IV.  The  wretched  presents — the  Greek  letter — the  sort  of  doabt 
which  hangs  over  the  name  and  country  of  the  prince,  are  all  indioa- 
tivc,  not  of  the  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  but  of  the  petty  raja 
of  some  commercial  town  or  insignificant  district. 

y.  The  presents  not  unsuited  to  the  tastes  of  Augustus,  and  the 

dom  of  KaclphiAGs,  353  p.  As  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  Lassen  lb.  818  p. 
observes  -'Si'ino  Beinahme,  Beherrschor  dep  Krdo,  niucht  AnsprUehe  anf  cin 
auBgoduhntes  Keicli.  Diese  Anspriicho  miisscn  auf  Kabul idtan  und  das  PuijAb 
beschrUnkt  werden.** 

'-^'  Lassou  ut  supra  iii.  60  p. 
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Greek  letter,  aud  its  purely  commercial  tone,  indicate  that  our  em- 
bassy was  planned  aud  organized  by  Greek  traders,  and  more  for 
Greek  tban  Hindu  interests. 

VI.  This  embassy  is  conceivable  only  under  the  supposition  that 
if  it  forwarded  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  who  planned  it,  it  also 
benefited  the  Hindu  prince,  who  was  induced  to  lend  it  his  name. 

But  who  was  this  Prince?  who  these  Greeks?  and  what  their 
eommon  interests  ?  The  prince  and  his  residence  we  are  unable  to 
Identify.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reptiles  of  the  presents,  larger 
indeed  in  Guzerat,-^  but  common  to  the  whole  western  coast  of  India, 
which  can  enable  us  to  fix  on  the  locale  of  the  embassy.  If  we  turn 
Vi  the  name  of  the  prince,  we  finil  that  he  is  a  Porus  in  the  ambas- 
sadorial letter,  but  had  become  Pnndion  when  Strabo  wrote^  and  the 
Peninsula  was  better  known.  A  Puru  of  the  Punjab  we  have  seen 
that  in  all  probability  he  was  not;  and  I  do  not  understand  how  he 
could  well  have  been  a  Pandyan;  because  Pandyan  was  a  great  and 
powerful  sovereign,  and  of  the  Saiva  faith,^*  the  most  bigotted  of  the 
Hindu  forms  of  religion,  aud  was  not  likely  therefore  either  to  have 
initiated  a  commercial  alliance  with  a  foreign  state,  or  to  have  initiated 
it  by  such  an  embassy  as  ours.  D'Anville  suggests  that  he  was  a 
liana  of  Ougein,  who  claimed  a  descent  from  Porus.^  But  surely  a 
descent  from  Poius,  real  or  pretended,  is  not  in  itself  sufiicient  to 
identify  our  prince,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  like  the  Pandyans  and 
the  Guptas,  he  att:iched  to  his  own  name  that  of  his  ancestors,  used  it 
as  a  family  name,  or  in  all  }>ublic  documents  styled  himself  son  of 
Puru.     Besides,  it  seems  to  uie  that  Ougein  is  too  far  inland  to  have 

^  For  tlie  serpents  of  Guzerat  see  Forbes  Oriental  Memoin  I.  480  :  for  the 
partridges  of  the  Nerhuddn,  the  black  kind  are  Ktriking  from  tiieir  beauty,  none 
n-Tnarkable  for  their  size,  id.  't()l.  flight  tlie  partridge  of  the  enibasHV,  large  as 
a  iiawk,  have  been  the  jun;;lc  fuwl  which  Forbes  describes  as  having  something  of 
tho  plumage  of  the  partridge. 

^  As  the  kingdom  of  I'nndya  according  to  tlio  Periplus  Eryth.  Anony.  is  the 
S.  Deccan  and  extends  from  Nelkunda,  Nelisuram.  to  Komar,  Cape  Comorin  (54, 
6^  §  Didot  ed.)  we  see  how  with  the  encrease  in  tlic  direct  trade  the  name  Pandion 
a::oald  become  better  known  at  Alexandria  tiian  that  of  Poms,  and  at  length  take 
iti  place. 

^  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  tlie  south  of  the  PenineuU  was 
nt  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  U'ra  and  some  time  before  it,  most  probably 
that  of  Siva.     Hist.  Sketch  of  Pandya.  Wilson  Journal  Roy.  As.  Soe.  iii.  204  p. 

'•"  Vincent*s  Commerce  of  the  Antifnts,  ii.  407.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state, 
thnt  from  a  note  of  Wilson's  in  his  sketch  of  Pondya,  it  seems  Uiatthe  HariTansa 
and  Agni  Purana  make  Pandya  of  the  line  of  Pom;  but  that  as  he  is  not  so 
specifu'd  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  '*  his  ioserti  is  the  work 
of  more  recent  authorities."    Journal,  Roj,  Aa>  8oa  » 1 1 
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merchants  seldom  ventured  beyond  the  Arab  Porto  of  Cane  and  Aden," 
where  they  traded  for  the  prodncts  and  mannfiMStores  of  India  ;  they 
nevertheless  occasionally  sailed  for  the  Indian  Seaa,  and  made  their  way 
even  to  the  Ganges.  And  as  they  then  interfered  with  the  Anb 
monopoly,  they  saw  themselves  every  where  jealously  watched  and 
opposed  by  the  Arabs,  every  where  treated  as  interlopers,  and  had 
every  where  to  encounter  the  persecutions  of  an  excited  populace. 
Only  in  sonic  of  the  smaller  and  therefore  neglected  ports,  could  they 
find  op])()rtiinity  and  permission  to  trade.  And  then  bow  eagerly 
would  they  lay  before  the  authorities  the  advantages  of  a  direct  trade ! 
They  would  show  them  the  prices  asked  and  obtained  by  the  Arabs 
for  Hindu  an<l  Groek  commodities,  and  point  out  bow  of  tbe  profits 
the  Arabs  carried  away  the  lion's  share.  And  if  they  fell  in  with 
some  Raja  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  a  faitii  without  theprejadices  of  race, 
proselytising,  catholic,  and  not  averse  to  travel,  they  surely  would 
easily  )>crsu:ide  him,  as  in  after  times  the  Rajah  of  Ceylon  was  per- 
suaded, to  further  and  attempt  to  assure  the  direct  trade  by  an  embassy, 
the  details  of  which  a  small  Prince  would  willingly  leave  to  them. 

But  besides  this  commercial  interest  common  to  both  peoples,  the 
Greeks  of  Alexandria  had  an  interest  of  their  own  in  getting  np  this 
embas.sy.  In  the  ^rcat  civil  war,  not  long  concluded,  they  had  been 
partisans  of  Anthony,  they  had  fought  in  his  ranks,  and  were  the  last 
to  yield  after  his  defeat.  They  had  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror.  But  they  were  no  vulgar  flatterers,  theirs  was  not  that 
adulation  which  repeats  ever  the  same  cuckoo  note  of  praise.  They 
studied  their  man,  and  to  his  temper  and  character  adapted  their  tone. 
To  the  literary  Clau<liu8  they  devoted  a  new  room  in  their  Musenmy** 
and  placed  his  works  among  their  class-books.  The  theatre-circus- 
loving  Nero  they  wheedled  by  hircil  bands  of  artistic  claqueurs,^^  And 
tho  u>urpiition  of  the  plebeian  Vespasian  they  sanctioned  by  endowing 
him  with  miraculous  powers.^'  How  now  would  such  a  peoplo  seek  to 

130)  ventured  to  cross  tho  Indian  seas,  but  that  the  trade  had  so  greatlj  in* 
creased  that  ho  himself  saw  at  Myos  Hormus  120  ships  destined  for  India,  L.  ii. 
V.  c.  12  §. 

^  Vincent's  Commerce  of  tho  Antients  ii.  53,  and  Periplus  27  c, 

*'  Dcniciue  et  Gnocns  scripsit  historias Quanmi  cauBsA  vetcri  Alexan- 
dria} MuHco  alterum  achlitom  ex  ipaius  nomine ;  institutumquc  ut  quotannis  in 
altero  TvonijviKtoy  libri,  nlU^ro  Kapxtj^ovtaKutv,  diebus  atatutifl,  vehit  in  auditorio 
rccitarcntur.  Suetuiiius  Clauil.  42  c. 

^'  "  Captus  nutcm  inodulatis  AlexAndrianorum  laudationibus,  qui  dc  noyocom- 
mcntu  Nea|K>lim  confluxenmt.  plures  Alexandria  cvocavit"  Nero  20  c. 

**'  Auctoritati  ct  quasi  majestns  qua'dam,  ut  eciliect  inopiiiato  et  adhuc  novo 
IViucipi  dcerat  i  haoc  quoquo  acccssit.     E  picbe  quidam  luminibus  orbatus,  item 
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win  oyer  the  politic  Augustus  ?  They  bring  to  his  feet  these  Indian 
ambassadors,  and  thus  raise  him  to  a  rivalship  with  Alexander.  That 
he  was  too  wise  and  far-seeing  to  be  himself  deceived,  is  probable 
enough,  but  is  no  valid  objection.  What  cared  he  that  the  crown  was 
of  copper-gilt,  and  the  robes  of  tinsel,  provided  that  the  plaudits  were 
real  ?  The  object  of  the  Alexandrians  was  not  to  impose  on  him, 
but  to  gain  his  favour  by  enabling  him  to  imposeon  the  Roman  people; 
and  that  they  fully  succeeded,  Roman  history  sufficiently  testifies. 

In  conclusion,  I  thus  explain  and  account  for  our  embassy.  In 
the  Northern  half  of  the  Indian  Peninsula,  a  Hindu  Raja  in  his 
intercourse  with  Greek  merchants,  often  hears  from  them  of  the  great- 
ness and  wealth  of  their  metropolis,  and  of  the  advantages  which  he 
and  his  couutry  would  derive  from  more  intimate  commercial  relations 
with  it ;  and  they  advise  an  embassy,  and  offer  a  passage  in  their  ship 
for  the  ambassadors  and  for  such  presents  as  they  can  conveniently 
carry,  and  he  conveniently  send.  The  raja  is  persuaded.  In  due  course 
the  embassy  arrives  at  Alexandria,  and  for  Alexandria  only  it  may 
have  been  originally  intended.  But  the  Alexandrians,  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  quickly  forward  it  on  to  Augustus,  and  give  it  weight 
and  dignity  by  affixing  to  the  Greek  letter  with  which  thdy  provide  it, 
a  well-known  and  time-honoured  name.  The  presents  they  leave 
unchanged,  aware  that  the  travel-worn  ambassadors,  whose  home  -  is 
so  distant  that  some  of  them  have  died  on  their  way  to  Cffisar,  will 
impress  the  imagination  more  strongly  than  heaps  of  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold. 

While  I  offer  this  explanation,  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory,  "  refutation-tight ;"  enough  if  it  seem  to  others  as  to  me, 
less  improbable,  less  open  to  objection,  more  simple,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  factfl  given  than  others. 

alius  debili  crure,  Bedentem— adienmt,  orantes  opem  valetudiniB,  demoDstratam  a 
Serapide  per  quietem.— Cum  vix  fides  easet— ideoque  ne  experiri  quidem  audiret, 
hortantibus  amicis  palam  pro  ooncione  utrumq:  tentavis,  neo  eventus  defuit  Veapa- 
sianufl,  id.  7  c.  The  same  miraeles  are  related  by  Tacitua ;  bat  in  Taoitiu,  Yea- 
pasian  iaonlj  mystified.     Hist.  iv.  81. 
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Art.  XV. — Description  of  an  Arabic  Quadrant.     By  Wiuum 
II.  MoRLEY,  Esq.,  Librarian,  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

[Read  4th  February,  1859.] 

Considerable  attention  has  been  attracted  of  late  years  to  tbe 
astronomical  instruments  of  the  people  of  Asia.  Many  of  t1ic» 
instrument!?,  though  far  from  modern,  are  remarkable  for  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  not  a  few  present  admirable  speci- 
mens of  delicate  engraving,  inlaying,  and  ornament.  The  S^illotfl, 
father  and  son,  and  others,  have  done  much  to  elacidate  the  subject; 
but  it  is  still  far  from  exhausted,  and  every  addition  to  our  present 
materials  for  its  illustration  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  quadrant  which  I  have  undertaken  to  describe  was  purchased 
for  me  at  Damascus  a  few  years  since,  by  my  friend  Dr.  Sprenger.  It 
offers  some  peculiarities  not  hitherto  noticed,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  by 
other  writers  :  it  is  a  good  example  of  workmanship,  and  is  of 
respectable  antiquity,  having  been  constructed  in  a.h.  735  (a.d.  1334). 
The  fac-similes  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  quadrant  which  I  have 
added,  have  been  printed  in  lithographic  ink  from  the  instrument 
itself,  and  transferred  to  the  stone  by  double  transfer,  so  that  they 
present  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  original.  I  have  annexed  to 
the  fac-similes,  diagrams  explanatory  of  each. 

The  instrument  is  made  of  brass,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  The  suspensory  apparatus, 
which  is  like  that  of  an  Astrolabe,^  is  complete  :  A  (diagram,  fig.  1) 
is  the  'lUkah  ajl^  "  cord,"  from  which    the  quadrant  hangs  when 

in  use  ;    B  is   the  Halkah  a^,^  "  ring>"   to   which   the  'Ildkah   is 

attached ;     C  the   'Urwah    i.e^   "  handle,"    sometimes    called   the 

^  Sec  Description  of  a  Planispheric  Astrolabe,  constructed  for  Sh^h  Husain 
Safawf,  King  of  Persia,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  comprising 
an  Account  of  the  Astrolabe  penerally,  with  Notes  illustrative  and  explanatory:  to 
which  are  added,  Concise  Notices  of  Twelve  other  Astrolabes,  Eastern  and 
European,  liitiierto  undescribed.  By  William  H.  Morley.  Grand-eagle  folio, 
with  21  Plates.  London,  1856.  As  my  work  on  the  Astrolabe  is  somewhat 
costly,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  were  printed,  I  shall  transfer  into 
the  present  paper  such  portions  of  it  as  arc  necessary  for  the  description  of  my 
quadrant,  without  giving  further  references  to  the  original  work. 
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Habs   iu«.,K>>    ^*  prison,"    receives    the   Halkah,   and    its    flattened 

extremities  are  fastened  by  means  of  a  riret  to  tbe  quadrant  itaelf, 
securing  to  tbo  latter  tbe  utmost  freedom  of  motion^  but  witbout 
ebake,  between  tbe  extremities  of  tbo  'Urwab.  I  sball  now  proceed 
to  describe  tbo  inscriptions  on  tbe  two  faces  of  tbe  instrument. 

Tboso  on  tbe  first  face  (&g,  1)  differ  from  any  tbat  I  bave  seen 
in  otber  quadrants^  and  are  nearly  identical,  tbougb  only  partially 
traced,  witb  tbose  usually  found  upon  tbe  face  of  astrolabes  tbat  are 
constructed  to  be  used  at  one  place  or  station  only,  and  in  wbicb  tbe 

Umm  ^1  **  motber,"  and  tbe  Hajrab  i^  ^^  side/'  are  in  one  plane. 
D  d,  JE  e,  are  portions  of  tbe  Hajrab^  sometimes  called  tbe  Kiffah 

Sk  "  rim,"   or   tbe  Tank   j^    «  ring,"   « collar ;"   tbe  Hajrab   is 

tbe  limb  of  tbe  astrolabe,  and  is  divided  into  360  degrees.     Tbe  arc 

2>  J?  18  tbe  Kaus  al-Irtifd'  cUjJl  (j^*, J  "  arc  of  altitude  :"   it  is 

%  quadrant  of  tbe  Hajrab,  and  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  arranged 
mnd  numbered  botb  ways,  five  and  five ;  eacb  degree  is  divided  into 
two  portions,  eacb  of  course  comprising  30  minutes.  Tbe  continua- 
tion of  tbe  Hajrab,  H  d^  is  similarly  divided  and  numbered  by  fives, 
botb  ways,  from  0®  to  25^,  and  from  65^  to  90°.  E  e^  tbe  completion 
of  tbe  balf  of  tbe  Hajrab  of  an  astrolabe,  is  placed  against  tbe  Tropio 
of  Cancer,  and  is  numbered  by  fives,  botb  ways,  from  {f  to  65°,  and 
from  15^  to  80°.* 

Next  witbin  tbe  arc  of  altitude  and  its  divisions,  wbicb  form  tbe 
first  band,  is  tbe  arc  of  tbe  sbadow,  measured  by  fingers^  forming, 
witb  its  divisions,  a  band  Ff:  it  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  arranged 
and  numbered  by  tbrees  up  to  45°,  tben  by  fives  to  70^,  and  finally 

by  tens  to  90° ;  at  jP  are  tbe  words  Zill  As^bi*  ^\A  JI9  "  sbadow 
of  fingers." 

Inside  tbe  arc  of  tbe  sbadow,  tbere  is  a  stereogiapbic  projection  of 
the  spbere  partially  traced.     It  is  similar  to  tbat  found  on  tbe  Saf&ih 

fAsLa  '^  tablets:"  tbe  ordinary  tablets  of  astrolabes.  First  are  tbe 
two  diameters.     Tbe  line  JD  P  0  is  tbe  Khatt*  Wasat  as-Sami^ 

'  It  appears  to  ma  that  these  last-mentioned  nmnben  are  understated  .eaeh 
time  by  ten;  thejr  should  be  from  25<*  to  90^ 

'  Tbe  word  Khatt  L*^  ''  line/*  when  used  in  describmg  tbe  sphere,  signifies 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  any  great  circle  with  that  of  the  horizon,  or  anj 
eirde  parallel  therewith.  For  example :  *Abd  al«*Al{  Baijandl,  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  Prolegomena  to  Ulngh  B^*s  Tables,  defines  th^  Kbi^  Nisf  an-Nahir, 
or  meridian  line,  as  the  section  common  to  the  pUine  of  the  ctide  of  tbe  meridian 
and  tbat  of  the  horizon,  either  rational  or  sensible. 
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JljJL^l'l    ^-V^    "  West   of   the    equinoctial,''   that   il^   tli3  eqm- 
noctial  points.     The  centre  of  the  almucantan^  Z^   within  the  an 


2^  G  Ji,  is  the  zenith,  and  is  called  the  Samt  ar-Rds  im«\J^  L^ 

"  direction  of  the  head,"  or  the  Kutb  al-Ufk  jiVi  i^^  "  pole  ol 
the  horizon."  From  the  Ufk  to  the  Saint  ar-Kds  the  divieion  ia  into 
00  decrees.  Astrolabes  are  classed  by  the  number  of  almacantan 
which  are  traced  :   where  there  are  ninety  circles,  compriBing  the 

Ufk,  the  instrument  is  called  Tdmm  ^\j  "  perfect,"  "  complete,''  or 

*'solipartite;"  where  there  are  forty-five  circles,  it  is  termed  Niafi      a-Vi 

"bipartite;"   the  Thnlthi     JU    "tripartite,"  contains  thirty  circles; 

and  so  on  until  the  decempartite.  The  almucantars  on  onr  qnadranty 
iV^  n  n  n,  are  of  the  third  description,  or  tripartite,  there  being  a 
separate  circle  for  every  three  degrees,  numbered  three  and  three 
from  3  to  36  within  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  N  io  I ;  and  then 
from  SG  to  90  on  the  outside  of  the  meridian  line,  from  I  ta  Z'^ 
thence  from  Z  to  h  they  are  numbered,  still  outside  the  meridian 
line,  six  and  six,  from  00  to  6.  The  almucantars  nnn^  within  the 
Ufk,  are  termed  the  Mukantaritt  al-Irtifd'  cUJi^\  (JLj\^ajAm 
"  almucantars  of  altitude,**  and  these  are  the  only  ones  usually  fonnd 
in  astrolabes.  But  there  are  other  almucantars  occasionally  but 
very  rarely  inscribed,  which  are  placed  below  the  horizon,  and  are 
called   the  Mukantarat  al-Inhitat   L\k^^^  LL^\JajJ^  ^^almucantars 

of  declination.*'  These,  0  o  o  o,  are  traced  in  the  present  instmmenty 
within  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  three  and  three,  beginning  from  the 
Ufk,  or  true  horizon ;  the  numbering,  outside  the  meridian  line^  is 
by  sixes,  from  6  to  30 ;  the  last  number  is  33,  which  brings  the 
almucantars  of  declination  almost  to  that  which  is  eqoal  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place  for  which  the  projection  was  constructed, 
which  would  be  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  straight  horison. 
Outside  the  Ufk,  at  its  eastern  extremity,  between  iV  and  O,  the 
latitude  is  written,  viz.,  "  For  the  latitude  33°  27'."  This  latitude 
is  that  of  Damascus,  for  which  place  the  instrument  was  constructed.^ 
The  Sumut  iji^mA^  "ways,"  "directions,"  Ggg  g  next  claim  onr 
attention;  they  are  the  azimuths,  or  vertical  circles,  and  are  traced  ten 
and  ten,  above  the  earth  w^ithin  the  horizon,  and  below  the  earth  as  well, 
within  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.     The  arc  G  Z  is  called  the  Awwal 

iis-Siiuiut  cj^^^guJl  /  Ul  "  first  of  the  azimuths,"    or  tho  Ddirah  al- 

Eastern  googniplicra  vary  ver}'  much  in  tbeir  statements  of  the  Uiitado  of 
•CUB,  but  the  latitude  as  given  on  the  quailrant  is  correct. 
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Maslirik  wa  al-Maghrib  c-^^1  ^  j/\\  ij\j  "  circle  of   the  East 

and  the  West;"  it  is  the  prime  vertical.  The  azimuths  are  not 
numbered.  The  arc  G  J  is  the  portion  of  the  zodiac  above  the 
straight  horizon,  when  the  head  of  Capricorn  is  in  apposition  with  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  meridian  line ;  the  arc  O  M  ib  tho 
remainder  of  the  zodiac  when  in  a  reversed  position.  In  both  the^ 
arcs  each  sign  is  divided  into  thirty  degrees,  marked  by  threes ;  the 
signs  are  not  indicated  by  writing  as  is  usual  on  the  *Ankabut  or  Eete 
of  an  astrolabe.     The  arc  Q  q,  distinguished  by  being  dotted,  is  the 

Khatt  al-*Asr  ^^\  W"^  "  line  of  the  afternoon,"  or  time  of 
afternoon  prayer. 

This  completes  the  description  of  the  lines  and  circles  on  this  &ce 
of  tho  instrument :  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  set  down  various 
fixed  stars,  with  their  names  and  right  ascensions,-  as  follows  : — 

J.    Rijl   al-Jauzi  \jys^\    J^j-i    fcr    Rijl    al-Jauzd   al-Yusra    J^^ 

*^j^  lj^\    "the  left  foot  of  JauzV  IGO*"  38'  (3  Ononis;  Rigel; 

Higel  Algeuze).      JI,  Jabhah  al-'Akrab  L^Jui  ^^Jcj-  "  the  forehead 

of  the  Scorpion,"  321°  47'  (/3  and  «  Scorpii).     III.    Matn    ^ 

for   Matn  al-Faras   ^yll     J^   "  the  back  of  the   horse,"  67°  47' 

(a  Pegasi ;  Markab).     IK  Al-Fard  j^ill  "  the  solitary  one,"  228°  48' 

(a  Hydne;  Alferd;  Cor  HydrsD).     F.  Jasad  Kitas  ^jJaJj  Juu^  "t^« 

body  of  the  Whale,"  109°  7'  (C  Ceti ;  Baton  Kaitoz).     VI.  Ad-Dulfin 

^^Ili  "  the  Dolphin,"  30°  37^  (3  Delphini).  VIL  Bula'  jJj  "  the 
Glutton,"  32°  28'  (c  Aquarii.    /a>  ^f  '>  Aqnarii  form  the  23rd  Lunar 

Mansion).      VIIL  At-T^iT  JM  "the  Bird,"  W  40'  (a  Aquihe). 

IX.  Shamili  az-Zdbih      \In  ^JU:,    "  tho  Northern   (star)  of  the 

Sacrificer,"  25°  26'  (a  Capricorni.  a  and  /3  Capricorni  form  tho  22nd 
Lunar  Mansion).     X  Suhail   Jj^  ''the  star  Canopus,"   181    58' 


(aNavis).    XL  Fam  H6t  c:^^  ^  for  Fam  al-H6t  tJD^\    ^i 
"  the  mouth  of  the  Fish,"  805°  59'  (a  Piscis  Australis ;  Fomalhaut), 

XII.  Yamdniyah  hjlcL  ^^^  Ash-Shi'ra  al-Yamdniyah  bj]^\  ^j^\ 
"  the  Dog  Star  of  Yaman,"  184°  10'  (a  Canis  Majoris ;  Sirins). 

Tho  small  projecting  plates  J?  A  are  the  pinnules ;  they  are 
parallel  one  to  the  other,  and  their  height  slightly  exceeds  their 
width  ;   they  are  caUed  the  Libnatdn   ^UJo!  ^^  the  two  tiles,"  and 

sometimes  the  Dafiatdn  ^U»  J  *^  the  two  boards  of  a  book,"  or  the 
Hadafdn  ^li  JJb  *^  the  two  mniieat  butte."     Through  each  of  theio 
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pinnules  is  bored  a  small  aperture  or  Thukbah  ^uij  *'  hole,"  for 
observing  the  celestial  bodies  :  the  two  holes  together  are  called  the 
Thukbatdn    al-Irtifa    Asuyi]    Jjjjj   "  the  two  holea  of  altitnde," 

the  Hue  joining  the  centres  of  the  two  apertures  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  instrument.  Lastly,  S  is  the  Mnri  ^r^  ^*  index,"  or 
the  plumb  line. 

The  following  inscription  is  inlaid  in  silver  at  T, — 

^j^j  Jjju-  ^  ^Jji\  JL%J^  ;^^\  jM*y  J4^  if 

i__>l*Aj»        J  \g    Am  k^^ 

'^  Constructed  for  the  use  of  the  Shaikh  Shams  ad-Din  Ben  Sa'id, 
the  Chief  of  the  Muazzins  in  the  Jdmi'  al-Umawi  (the  mosqae  of  the 
descendants  of  Umayjah^),  in  the  year  735  (a.d.  1334)^  by  'Ali  Ben 
ash-Shihab." 

At  U  there  are  the  words  : — 

"  Engraved  by  Muhammad  Ben  al-6haz(ili." 

There  are  some  words  scratched  in  the  space  between  D  and  the 
lower  Libnah  i?,  which  have  been  so  effaced  as  to  be  illegible.  Thej 
evidently  did  not  form  any  part  of  the  original  inscriptions^  and  aze 
quite  unimportant. 

The  second  face  of  the  instrument,  with  its  inscriptions,  presents 
the  scries  of  sines  found  in  the  species  of  quadrant  called  the  Bnb'  ad- 

Dastur  jJLmijJI  ^*  i  "Quadrant  of  the  canon."  G  is  the  Urwah 
with  its  appendages.    The  arc  5 /is  the  arc  of  altitude^  and  is  diyided 

>  This  mosque  is  somotimcH  called  the  J&mi*  Banf  Umayjah,  and  ia  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  mosqoes  in  Damascus,  both  on  account  of  its  vast  size  and 
its  architecture.  Some  authors  say  that  it  was  built  by  tho  Emperor  HoracUns  ; 
by  others  it  has  been  considered  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  bishops  of  that  See. 
It  appears  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  formerly  the  church  of  St.  Joha 
of  Damascus.  It  was  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  Klialifah  Walid  Ben  *Abd  al-Malik 
in  A, II.  9(i  (a.d.  714),  and  has  since  then  borne  the  name  of  the  mosque  of  the 
descendants  of  Umay3'ah.  In  the  centre  of  the  mosque  there  is  a  tomb  containing 
the  head  of  the  martyr  St.  John,  son  of  Zachariah ;  a  relic  equally  venerated  by 
Christians  and  Muhammadans.  In  the  account  of  Damascus  translated  from  the 
Kitab  Mandsik  al-Hajj  by  M.  Dianchi,  and  inserted  by  him  in  the  second  volnme 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  p.  113,  ei  8eq,y  there  [is  a 
most  interesting  description  and  history  of  the  JiUni*  al-Umawi.  The  author  of 
the  Kitilb  Man&sik  al-Hajj  states,  that  when  ho  wrote,  in  a.h,  1003  (a.d.  168S), 
^^oro  were  no  less  than  sevcntj-fivo  Muaxzins  attached  to  this  mosque. 
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into  DO  degrees,  nnmbered  both  ways  by  fiyes,  each  degree  being 
further  divided  into  two  parts.  The  horizontal  boundary  line^  or 
radius  c/,  is  the  whole  sine;  the  perpendicular  radius  c  6  is  the 
cosine.  Each  of  these  extreme  radii  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts, 
numbered  by  fives  both  ways,  each  part  being  divided  again  into  two, 
thus  forming  120  divisions  of  each  radius.  From  each  radius 
60  parallels  or  sines  are  drawn  to  the  arc  of  altitude  :  those  parallel 

to  the  whole  sine  being  termed  Mank^is  im^Jk^  "  inverted;"  those 

parallel  to  the  cosine  MaUbut  ^maA^  '^  extended."      Every  fifth  sine 

in  the  present  instrument  is  inlaid  with  copper.  In  large  instruments 
the  sines  are  dr.iwn  from  each  degree  of  the  arc  of  altitude  both  ways, 
Le.,  perpendicular  to  each  extreme  radius  of  the  quadrant,  the  sines 
both  Mankus  and  Mabs6t  being  of  course  90  in  number,  and  diriding 
either  radius  into  90  unequal  parts,  in  which  case  the  quadrant  is 
termed  nonagesimal ;  bat  in  small  instruments  this  is  impracticable, 
since  towards  the  extremities  of  the  are  the  divisions  would  become  so 
minute  as  to  be  undistinguishable.  Quadrants,  where  the  sines  are 
drawn  from  the  radii  to  the  arc,  as  in  the  present  instance,  are  called 
sexagesimal.  The  three  arcs,  cf,  d  d,  and  e  e,  (the  first  two  of  which 
arc  inlaid  with  silver,  and  the  last  with  gold,)  appear  to  be  inscribed 
as  a  convenient  method  of  reading  sines ;  the  arc  c/to  a  radios  of  60% 
and  to  a  diameter  9f  60^  ;  the  arc  d  d  to  t^  radius  of  24°  ;  and  the  arc 
e  e  ioB,  radius  of  40^* 

In  the  space  marked  C  is  the  word  Al-Jaib   ^..^o^l     '^  sine," 

inlaid  with  silver.     At  A  is  the  word  al-A'zam  ^Ur  )|  "greatest,"  and 

at  B  the  word  Kulli  J^  "total,"  also  inkiid  with  silver.  The  word 
al-Jaib  requires  no  explanation,  the  other  two  have  reference  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.     The  terms  al-Mail  al-A*zam  Ja^^l  jjj^^ 

"  greatest  obliquity,"  or  al-Mail  al-Kulli  ]^\  Jj4\  "  total  obli- 
quity,** signify  the  greatest  distance  between  the  equinoctial  and  the 
ecliptic,  measured  upon  the  solstitial  colure.' 


1  See,  however,  M.  L.  A.  S^illot*B  lemarki  in  the  M^oiret  prtent^  ptr 
diTers  savantB  k  TAcadi^inie  Royale  des  Iiucriptioiis,  Ire  S^rie,  Tome  I.,  pp.  08, 
72,  84,  90.  It  seems  possible,  from  whmt  is  there  written  and  quoted,  tliat  tlie  are 
e  f  is  that  of  the  sixth  mieqnal  honr ;  d  d  that  of  the  obliquit/  of  the  ecliptic ;  and 
e  e  that  of  the  *Asr. 

'  These  terms  appear  to  have  been  nied,  not  onlj  beeanse  they  indicate  the 
•Qn*s  greatest  declination,  or  obliqaity  of  the  ediptie,  bat  also  in  distinctUm  from 
the  MaU  al-Awwal  Jj))  Jjc«  ''the  IM  oUiqaUy,**  and  the  MaU  ath-Tbiai 
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At  c^  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  there  is  a  hole  pieroed,  whiek 
contained  a  portion  of  thread  when  the  instmment  came  into  mj 
hands,  and  from  which  no  doubt  depended  a  MorS,  or  plnmb  line^ 
applicable  to  this  second  face  of  the  quadrant.  There  is  also  a^imilar 
perforation  at  b,  which  was  possibly  for  the  introdaction  of  a  iLixd 
Muri,  but  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  remaining. 


.  jUif  Jj^  "  ^^  second  obliquity.*'    'Abd  al-*Ali  Barjandi,  in  his  Coiniiientuy 

on  the  ProTegomcna  of  Ulugh  B(5g,  defines  the  Mail  a1- Awwal  as  the  arc  of  a  eirala 
of  declination,  comprised  between  a  definite  portion  or  point  of  the  eeliptie  and  tha 
equinoctial  in  the  nearest  direction  ;  the  Mail  ath-Thtfnf  as  the  are  of  a  eirde  of 
latitude,  comprised  between  the  aforesaid  point  and  the  equinoctial  in  the  neareat 
direction ;  and  the  Mail  al-Kullf  as  the  arc  of  a  circle  passing  through  the  four 
poles  (ue,f  of  the  world,  and  of  the  zodiac — the  solstitial  colure)  comprised  between 
the  ecliptic  and  the  equinoctial  in  the  nearest  direction. 

c^u-  j\  j\^\  Ja*«  j  ^^1  Aiik;^  j^^u  iMj\  tjUiU  *;i. 

The  first  and  second  obliquities,  when  refcrrible  to  the  same  point  of  the  eeliptie, 
form  the  two  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle,  having  for  its  base  an  arc  of  the  equi- 
noctial, and  for  its  apex  the  given  point  of  the  ecliptic :  both  obliquitiet  baTo  the 
same  maximum,  Tiz.,  the  total  obliquity. 
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Art.  XVI. — On  an  Ancient  Inscription  in  the  Neu-chih  Lan^' 
ffuage.    By  A.  Wylib,  Esq.,  of  Shanghae. 

[Read  ith  February ,  I860.] 

An  indigenous  record  of  the  nomade  tribes  of  Tartary,  who  shook  the 
world  with  their  conquests  during  the  middle  ages,  would  no  doubt 
form  an  interesting  episode  in  universal  history.  Although  the 
Mongols  made  their  power  to  be  felt  from  east  to  west,  comparatively 
little  was  known  in  Europe  of  their  actual  condition  ;  but  that  little 
is  sufficient  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  while  the  names  of  Genghiz 
and  Tamerlane  have  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity,  very  much  that 
pertains  to  their  people,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  is  left  to  bo 
filled  up  by  the  imagination.  Tokens  of  former  grandeur  are  still  to 
bo  met  with  in  the  northern  wilds,  suggesting  to  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller a  bust  of  questions,  which  receive  no  satisfactory  solution  from 
the  erratic  nomadcs  who  inhabit  those  sterile  regions.  How  many 
monarchies  were  overthrown  by  these  children  of  the  desert ;  how 
many  kingdoms  reduced  to  desolation ;  how  many  nations  subdued, 
their  power  broken,  and  their  inhabitants  dispersed  ?  Questions  allied 
to  something  higher  than  the  mere  inquisitive  faculty  attach  to  some 
of  these  points  ;  and,  while  we  scan  the  debris  of  bye-gone  generations, 
we  are  impelled  by  the  conviction  that  all  efforts  \i\  that  direction  are 
auxiliary  to  the  more  mature  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race. 

Among  the  nations  that  succumbed  to  the  Mongol  sway,  one  not 
the  least  powerful  was  the  tribe  which  held  the  supremacy  in  North 
China  during  the  twelfth  century,  known  as  the  Kin  dynasty.  The 
chiefs  of  this  people  had  shown  a  remarkable  power  of  development 
and  adaptation  to  their  altered  circumstances.  Emerging  from  the 
mountain  wilds  on  the  north-east  of  China,  it  was  the  care  of  the  Neu* 
chih  race,  on  first  attaining  imperial  power,  to  frame  a  code  of  laws, 
institute  oflicers  and  tribunals,  and  adopt  those  means  which  seemed 
most  likely  to  secure  their  permanence.  An  astronomical  board  was 
established,  and  a  new  system  of  mathematical  chronology  invented. 
A  board  of  history  was  appointed,  and  the  annals  of  the  empire  thus 
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secured  to  posterity.  Previous  to  this  a  new  written  obaracter  had 
been  invented,  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  first  emperor,  the 
very  singular  circumstances  connected  with  which  forms  the  occasion 
of  the  following  remarks,  for  the  information  regarding  whicb^  as  for 
many  other  kindred  questions,  we  are  altogether  dependant  on  the 
Chinese  records. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  Chinese,  although 
scrupulously  adhering  to  their  own  peculiar  ideographic  written 
language  from  time  immemorial,  have  also,  from  a  very  early  period, 
been  cognizant  of  various  written  systems  used  by  neighbouring 
nations,  uf  an  alphabetic  or  syllabic  character.  Early  intercourse  with 
the  Japanese  has  left  no  perceptible  impression  on  the  written 
language  of  the  Chinese,  while,  in  that  of  the  former,  the  influence  of 
the  Chinese  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Not  so  the  result  of  the  Buddhist 
migrations  from  India  ;  they  have  left  an  indelible  stamp  on  the  lite- 
rature of  the  empire.  Piles  of  Sanscrit  lore  were  translated  into  the 
native  character ;  much  of  the  Hindoo  philosophy  and  modes  of 
thought  have  been  rendered  familiar  ;  a  very  extensive  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  number  of  the  Chinese  characters,  and  they  have 
even  succeeded  in  introducirjg  a  system  of  syllabic  spelling.  Bnt^ 
although  the  Devanagari  alphabet,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
in  existence,  had  been  so  long  before  the  eyea  of  the  scholars  of  the 
empire,  we  find  no  steps  taken  towards  its  adoption,  in  place  of  the 
time-honoured  characters  of  China  ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen 
centuries,  there  remain  in  China  but  a  few  vestiges  of  this  character, 
in  books,  and  on  monumental  tablets  and  vessels,  without  liring 
expositors  to  throw  light  on  the  mysteries,  which  are  thus  rendered 
still  more  obscure.  The  Ouigonrs  and  progenitors  of  the  Tarkiah 
nations  were  early  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  Chineee 
Court  in  written  characters  peculiar  to  their  respective  tribes.  It  is 
known  that  the  Syriac  alphabet  was  introduced  into  China  so  early  ma 
the  seventh  century,  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries.  The  frequent 
intercourse  of  the  Arabs  with  China,  from  early  times,  would  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  Arabian  alphabet  must  have  been  long  &miliar  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  especially  during  the  Yuen  dynasty,  when 
they  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  imperial  patronage ;  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  ever  done  much  towards  the  translation  of 
their  books  into  Chinese  ;  and,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  rituals  and  religious  books  of  the  Mohammedans  are  still 
in  the  Arabic  character. 

But  besides  the  knowledge  of  foreign  systems  of  writing  in  China, 
seyeral  alphabets  have  been  produced,  and  have  run  their  oonraesp 
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within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  introdueed  at  suocessive  periods  by 
various  Tartar  races  who  have  gained  a  temporary  ascendancy. 

Wo  cannot  speak  with  certainty  in  this  matter  as  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Topakwei  Tartars,  while  they  held  rule  in  the  northern 
parts  of  China,  as  the  Northern  Wei  dynasty,  daring  the  fifth  century 
of  tho  Christian  era,  though  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  they  had 
a  particular  character  for  writing  their  original  language.  Thus  we 
read  in  the  history  of  the  Suy  dynasty,*  that  when  the  Wei  Tartars 
took  possession  of  Lo-yang,  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  Chinese 
language ;  and  their  emperor,  Wan-te,  gave  orders  to  How  Fo-how 
and  Ko  Seih-iing  to  translate  the  Haou  King,  or  ^'Book  of  Filial 
Pioty,  into  the  Court  language."  In  the  bibliographical  section  X)f  the 
same  work'  the  names  of  nine  other  books  relative  to  the  language  of 
tliat  people  are  given.  The  names  of  three  books  on  the  language  of 
the  Seen-pci,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  are  abo  preserved  in  the  same 
place. 

Wo  know  that  the  Tsi-tan  Tartars,  who  established  themselves  in 
China  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  as  the  Leaou  dynasty, 
had  a  peculiar  alphabet ;  and  as  there  was  a  close  relation  between 
it  and  the  one  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  it  will  be  well  to  quote 
the  short  account  of  this  writing  as  given  by  the  Chinese,  this  being 
tho  only  source  from  which  we  can  gather  any  light  on  the  subject. 
In  Ma  Twan-lin's  great  work,  the  Wdn  heSn  t*ungkadu,  ''Antiquarian 
Researches,"'  we  read  that  A-paou-ke,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Leaou, 
having  a  great  number  of  Chinese  in  his  service,  they  instructed  him, 
by  an  adaptation  of  the  Chinese  oflSicial  hand  with  certain  additions 
and  contractions,  to  construct  several  thousand  characters,  and  these 
were  used  to  replace  the  wooden  tallies  which  they  had  employed 
hitherto.^  The  history  of  the  Leaou  dynasty  further  informs  us,  that 
in  tho  1st  month  of  the  year  920,  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  cycle,  the 
formation  of  the  Tsitan  capital  letters  was  commenced,  and  on  the 
14th  day  of  the  9th  month,  being  the  d9th  day  of  the  cycle,  the  new 
characters  having  been  completed,  an  edict  was  issued  ordering  their 
general  adoption.*     The  silence  of  history  leaves  us  to  conjecture  as 


1  Book  say-p.  18.  3  Book  32,  page  22.  >  Book  345. 

*  See  also  R^musat's  Recherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares^  p.  77>  and  Translation 
of  tho  Ts'ing  wan  k'e  mung,  Introduction,  p.  xviii. 

'  Leaou  the,  ''History  of  the  Leaoa  Dynasty,"  Book  2,  p.  1.  The  same 
passages  are  reproduced  in  the  Hung  keen  luh^ '' Middle  Age  History,**  Book  202, 
p.  7)  and  the  SiJi  Wdn  h'ien  fung  k^aitt,  ^Supplement  to  the  Antiquarian 
Researches,**  Book  1 84,  p.  3 1 .  These  several  quotations  are  translated  into  French, 
by  Remusat,  in  bis  Recherches  sur  les  laogaes  Tartares,  p.  77* 
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to  the  resnlt  of  this  experiment.  The  only  instance  we  find  of  the 
actual  employment  of  these  characters  on  record  is  on  the  29th  day  of 
the  9th  month  of  the  year  924,  when  an  imperial  edict  ordered  the 
memorial  tablet  of  the  Emperor  P61h-gd  to  be  rubbed  down,  and  have 
his  military  enterprises  recorded  on  it,  in  Tsitan,  Torkish,  and 
Chinese  characters.^  Future  research  may  possibly  discover  aonie 
traces  of  this  national  literature  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empirei 
when  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Tsitan  language,  which  is  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  Leaou  history,*  may  be  of  some  service  in  the 
deciphering  of  any  such  inscriptions.  A  glossary  of  this  language 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Tszi  hed  teen,  ''Canon  of  Written 
Characters."' 

Remotely  allied  to  the  Tsitun  Tartars  was  the  Neu«chTh  tribe, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  gaining  an  ascendancy,  and  eventually 
became  the  successful  rivals  of  the  Leaou  monarchy.  The  latter  state 
came  to  an  end  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Nen-chlh  as  the 
Kin  dynasty,  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century.  The  Nen-cIiYh 
being  still  without  any  written  character,  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
Tsitan,  and  also  of  the  Chinese,  was  acquired  from  the  people  of  those 
nations  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Kin.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  circumstance,  a  scholar,  named  Kfih-shin,  received  orders  from 
the  Emperor  Tae-tsoo  to  invent  a  set  of  characters  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  Tsitan,  and  based  on  the  Chinese  i>attem 
hand  characters,  but  suitable  for  writing  the  Nen-chYh  language.^ 
These  characters  when  completed  were  authorized  by  imperial  edict, 
and  ordered  to  be  brought  into  general  use,  in  the  8th  month  of  the 
year  1119,  on  the  2Gth  day  of  the  cycle.*  In  1138,  the  Kin  emperor, 
He-tsung,  having  invented  a  set  of  small  Neu-chlh  characters,  those 
which  Kuh-shin  had  invented  previously  were  termed  capitals,*  and 
^  the  small  New-chth  characters  were  published  through  the  empire  by 
an  edict,  on  the  28th  day  of  the  1st  month.''  These  were  first  bronght 
into  use  officially  in  the  5th  month  of  the  year  1145,  on  the  55th  day 

1  Leaou  they  Book  2,  p.  5 ;  Hung  keen  luh,  Cook  202,  p.  9 ;  Suh  Fcbi  h9em 
t'ung  k'aou,  Book  184,  p.  31. 

3  Leaou  the,  Book  46.     A  sample  of  these  words  has  been  translated  into 
German,  by  Klaprotli,  in  his  Asia  Polyglotta,  pp.  194,  195. 

'  ]l€musat*s  Melanges  Asiatiques,  Tome  2,  p.  256. 

4  Suh  Wan  k't'en  t^ung  kaou,  Book  184,  p.  31. 

*  Kin  she,  <'  History  of  the  Kin  Dynasty,**  Book  2,  p.  14 ;  Hung  iSen  Hk, 
Book  214,  p.  14. 

*  T'ung  kVen  hang  muh  Suh  p't'en,  "  Supplement  to  tlio  General  History  of 
China.  Book  10,  p.  42 ;  Suh  WSn  h't'en  t'ung  kadu»  Book  184,  p.  31. 

7  Kin  the,  Book  3,  p.  20;  Hung  keen  iih,  Book  216,  p.  10. 
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of  the  cycle.^  The  Suh  Wdn  keen  t'ung  kadu  states,  in  a  note,  thai 
the  classics  and  histories  of  China  were  translated  in  this  character. 
These  are  most  probably  now  lost  past  recovery,  but  in  a  catalogue 
of  the  books  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Peking  daring  the  Ming 
dyuasty  we  have  a  list  of  fifteen  books  in  the  Neu  ch!h  character,  the 
lost  of  which,  called  the  Neu  chih  UU  moo,  "  Neu-chlh  Alphabet," 
would  no  doubt  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  Kin 
literature.  As  these  fifteen  works  are  probably  all  lost,  it  may  be 
well  to  preserve  the  names  of  the  others,  which  are  as  follows  :«-> 

rwa7i  Icod  shoo,  "  History  of  Pwan-koo." 

K*ung  foo  Uzi  ihco^  "  History  of  Confucios." 

K^ungfoo  txi  ySu  kwd  chang,  "  Travels  of  Confacins/' 

Kea  y^,  **  Domestic  Discourses." 

Kea  yu  keen  ndng  yhi  yik  chuen,  *'  Disconrses  of  the  Wije  and 
Able,  from  the  Domestic  Discourses." 

K'eang  Vai  hung  shoo,  "  History  of  KSang  Tae-kung." 

Woo  Tni  seushoo,  "  History  of  Woo  Tsze-seu." 

Shih  pd  hw6  t6w  padu  diuen.  Narrative  of  the  Display  of  Raritiei 
by  Eighteen  Kingdoms." 

Sun  pin  shoo,  "  History  of  Sun  Pin." 

Shin  yu  shoo,  "  Treatise  on  Carriage-driving." 

Hai  tseen  hung  shoo,  "  History  of  Hae  Tseen  Knng." 

*^  Hwang  she  neu  shoo, ''  History  of  Madam  Hwang." 

Pih  kea  sing,  ^'  National  Surnames." 

Ha  ta  yang  urh  kan. 
The  only  direct  evidence  which  we  have  of  the  actual 'use  of  the 
Neu-chth  character,  besides  the  books,  is  in  the  existence  of  two 
stone  tablets,  which  will  be  noticed  in  this  paper.  One  of  these  wee 
engraved  during  the  Kin  dynasty,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  Yuen. 

The  annals  of  the  Ming  inform  us  of  the  establishment  of  a 
translatorial  office,  in  connection  with  the  national  collegiate  institutei 
in  the  year  1407.  The  object  of  this  office  was  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  diplomatic  correspondence  with  foreign  nations,  and  the 
incumbents  were  changed  with  the  study  of  eight  difierent  foreign 
languages.  One  of  these  was  the  Neu-chlh;  and  the  others  were 
the  Mongolian,  Tibetan,  Sanscrit,  Bokharan,  Ouigour,  Dirman,  and 
Siamese.  An  examination  of  the  students  took  place  in  1420,  by 
the  members  of  the  Han-lin  institute  ;  and  this  practice  was  repeated 
at  intervals,  those  who  distinguished  ihemselTes  being  appointed  to 

1  Kin  she,  Book  3,  p.  27 ;  Hung  kitm  M,  Book  tUi  p.  18.  . 
VOL.  xvil.  Z 
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offices  connected  with  the  embassies.  In  1470  a  fixed  number  of 
inteq>reter8  were  appointed  for  each  of  the  nations  above  named; 
seven  being  the  number  determined  on  for  the  Neu-chlh,  but  it  was 
afterwards  increased  to  nine. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty,  in  1644,  we  find 
they  re-established  this  Transiatorial  Office,  the  same  year,  adding 
two  sections  in  addition  to  the  eight  previously  existing.  These  were 
the  Pa-pih  and  the  Plh-yih,  two  nations  on  the  south-west  of  China. 
A  president  was  appointed,  and  fifty-six  professors  ;  nnd  the  following 
year  another  section  was  added,  consisting  of  thirty  interpreters,  for 
the  tributary  nations.  In  1659  the  section  devoted  to  the  Nou-ch!h 
language  was  suppressed,  as  also  that  for  the  Mongol.^  The  Manchns 
being  actdally  descendants  from  the  Neu-chih  Tartars  their  language 
18  almost  identical,  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  that  time,  the  Manchu 
literature  had  already  supplanted  the  Neu-chih  character. 

Most  of  the  preceding  facts  were  known  to  that  singularly  acute 
orientalist,  Abel  Remusat,  when  he  wrote  his  Recherches sur les  langues 
Tartares ;  but,  not  having  seen  a  specimen  of  the  writing  in  question, 
he  was  led  to  form  an  hypothesis,  which  must  at  least  in  part  fall  to 
the  ground.  On  the  78th  page  of  the  work  above  mentioned,  he  says  : 
"  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  countries  which  were  under  their  domi- 
nation still  contain  stone  monuments,  with  inscriptions  destined  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  treaties  of  peace,  of  decisive  battles, 
and  splendid  actions.  It  is  customary,  in  China,  to  erect  tablets  on 
such  occasions,  and  the  Tartars  frequently  conform  to  this  practice. 
If  any  such  could  be  found,  with  inscriptions  in  the  characters  of  the 
Leaou  or  the  Kin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  speak  from  knowledge,  in 
deciding  whether  the  Tartars  had  adopted  the  Chinese  characters 
purely  and  simply,  or  whether  they  had  subjected  them  to  some  such 
corruption  as  those  alluded  to  above ;  whether  they  had  adhered  to 
what  others  had  thought  out  before  them,  or  whether  they  had  them- 
selves taken  a  step  in  advance  in  this  career,  which  is  open  to  inven- 
tive and  perfective  genius.  For  want  of  such  decisive  monuments^ 
being  unprovided  even  with  such  Chinese  works  as  could  supply  the 
want  in  presenting  us  with  syllabaries,  with  alphabets,  or  with  words 
expressed  in  the  characters  in  question,  we  are  reduced  to  conjectures 


>  These  details  respecting  the  Office  of  Translators  are  taken  from  IUmn8at*fe 
Recherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares,  pp.  218-20,  and  M^anges  Asiatiqaei^ 
Tome  2,  pp.  248, 249.  He  quotes  from  a  work  called  the  Pian^Han,  which  I 
have  not  seen,  and  part  of  which  is  extracted  from  the,  Ming  hwuff  Pitn, 
*<8UtiBtic8  of  the  Ming  Dynasty,*' 


hmpUtn  tn  tk^  Am  -rAilk  da 


4t 

>5l 


4^ 


% 


1*7 


^ 


1^ 


^1 


fji    ?*F    *^ 


^'f 


^ 


^  ^ 


p\  at   ^  -^ 

«  ^  ^^  5  p^  i- 


"^  ^ 


s^ 


^  4^ 


^  ^ij,  it  ^!^ 


a 


^  f 


If  #1  «t  ^ 
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regardiug  the  system  of  writing  followed  by  the  Tsitan  and  the  Nea-' 
chib." 

After  a  careful  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  works  on 
lapidary  inscriptions,  I  can  only  find  a  record  of  the  existence  of  two 
in  the  Neu-chlh  character.  The  first  of  these  was  erected  in  the  year 
1 134^  at  the  imperial  mausoleum  at  Keen-chow^  in  Shen-se  province  ; 
and  a  transcript  of  the  same  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  of  the  Ming 
dynasty.  As  this  is  almost  the  only  existing  specimen  of  a  lost 
(written)  language  it  will  be  well  to  state  the  particulars  with  some 
minuteness.  The  work  in  which  this  curious  piece  is  published  is 
called  Shik  mih  tseuen  hwa,  "  Choice  selections  from  lapidary  litera- 
ture,'* by  Chaou  Han,  and  is  dated  1618.  It  is  in  eight  books  and 
contains  nearly  800  inscriptions.  It  was  reprinted  during  the  present 
dynasty,  in  a  collection,  consisting  of  anew  edition  of  184  difi*erent 
works,  in  thirty  packets,  known  by  the  name  E  poo  sow  ke^  ''Assem- 
blage of  rarities  from  the  garden  of  arts."  It  was  also  reprinted  in  a 
reduced  size,  in  another  similar  collection,about  the  end  of  last  century 
called  Che  puh  tsuh  tse  tsung  shoo,  *'  Repository  of  the  knowledge  of 
one*s  deficiencies.'*  In  this  edition  the  inscription  is  printed  so  close 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  separate  the  words  from  each  other. 

A  transcript  is  given  here,  the  size  of  the  original  work,  together 
with  a  version  in  Chinese,  which  stauds  on  the  left  of  the  Neu-chlh 
inscription  on  the  tablet. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription,  according  to  the 
Chinese  version ; — 

"  The  local  military  director  and  prince  of  the  blood,  brother  to 
the  emperor  of  the  Great  Kin  dynasty;  having  enjoyed  a  season  of 
tranquillity  within  the  boundary  of  his  jurisdiction,  was  hunting  on 
the  south  side  of  Leang  Hill.  On  coming  to  Keen-ling  (the  imperial 
sepulchres)  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  finding  the  pavilion  and  side 
boildings  in  a  state  of  decay,  every  vestige  of  magnificence  having 
disappeared,  he  gave  orders  to  the  local  authorities  to  assemble 
artisans  to  repair  and  beautify  the  place.  Now  having  again  visited 
the  sepulchres,  finding  the  paintings  all  renewed,  and  the  side  galleries 
completely  restored,  he  was  inexpressibly  delighted,  and  returned 
after  partaking  of  an  entertainment  by  the  Prefect  of  Le-yang. 

"T'ften-hwuy,  12th  year  (a.d.  1134),  being  the  51st  year  of  the 
sexagenary  cycle,  llth  month,  14th  day,  Hwang  Ying-ke,  Territorial 
Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  Wang  Kwei,  Secondary 
Prefect  of  Yew-chow,  members  of  the  suite,  have  written  this  in 
complianoe  with  the  command. 

*'  Translation  of  the  preceding  inscription." 

Z  2 
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The  beading  to  the  tablet  reads — "  Record  of  the  journey  of  the 
military  director  and  prince  of  the  blood,  the  emperor's  brother.** 

The  author  of  the  Shih  mih  Ueuen  hwa  adds  the  following  note : — 
*'  This  prince  of  the  blood  is  called  the  brother  of  the  emperor,  but  no 
name  or  surname  is  mentioned.  As  the  date  is  1134,  it  should  be  the 
brother  of  T'ae  tsung.  According  to  the  history  of  the  Kin  dynasty, 
She-tsoo  had  eleven  suns,  there  being  eight  besides  Kang-tsang, 
T'ae-tsoo,  and  T'a^-tsung,  it  is  uncertain  which  Is  the  one  referred  to. 
We  cannot  decipher  a  single  word  of  this  inscription,  which  is 
written  in  the  Neuchih  character.  This  table  corroborates  what 
Wang  Yuen-mei  says — 'When  enlightened  princes  are  watchful  over 
their  virtue,  foreigners  are  attracted  from  every  region.'  There  is  a 
translation  at  the  end,  in  the  Chinese  character,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  five  characters,  inscribed  on  the  left  side,  but  it  is 
entirely  different.  The  engraved  inscription  is  at  Keen-ling,  on  the 
characterless  tablet." 

One  Le  Kwang-ying,  a  native  of  Kea-hing,  published  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  impressions  from  inscriptions  in  his  possession, 
in  1729,  entitled  Kwan  meadu  tze  tsang  kin  shih  w&n  kadu  led 
''Examination  of  the  metal  and  stone  inscriptions  preserved  in  the 
Chefs-d  a*uvres  Cabinet."  On  the  4th  page  of  the  15th  book  we  find 
the  following  : — 

"  Record  of  the  journey  of  the  local  military  director  and  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  emperor's  brother. 

*'  This  is  written  in  the  national  character  of  the  dynasty. 

"At  the  end  is  the  following  subscription  : — '  T*een  hwny,  )2th 
year,  being  the  51st  year  of  the  cycle,  llth  month,  l4th  day,  Hwang 
Ying-ke,  Territorial  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  Wang 
Kwei,  Secondary  Prefect  of  Yew-chow,  members  of  the  suite,  have 
written  this  in  compliance  with  the  command.' 

''  There  is  also  the  following  subscription  : — '  Signature  of  Fan 
Chung- gan  of  Ching-too,  in  the  year  1633.' " 

The  Kwan-chung  kin  shih  ke,  ''Record  of  the  Metal  and  Stone 
Inscriptions  of  Slien-se,"  by  Peih  Yuen,  published  in  1781,  notices 
this  inscription,  on  the  1st  page  of  the  7th  book,  as  follows: — 

"  Record  of  the  journey  of  the  military  director  and  prince  of  the 
blood,  the  emperor's  brother. 

"  Erected  in  the  llth  month,  a.d.  1 134.  The  first  part  is  written 
in  the  Neu-chih  character ;  the  latter  part  is  a  translation  written  in 
the  ordinary  character ;  the  heading  is  in  the  seal  character.  At 
Keen-ling,  in  Keen-chow. 

"  This  is  engraved  on  the  characterless  tablet  at  Keen-ling, 
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follows  '}  —  'We  find  on  examination,  that  in  the  year  1131  the 
Kin  gave  the  region  of  Shon-se  to  the  hoase  of  Tse,  so  that  at  the 
(late  in  question  this  territory  belonged  to  Lew  Yu,  and  while 
Low  Yu  was  thus  Emperor  of  Tbo  he  was  guarded  and  protected  by 
Ta-lao  as  army  inspector.  Ta-lae  was  the  son  of  Muh-tsung,  and  the 
brother  of  T*ae-tsung.  In  the  inscription  it  is  said  "  the  emperor'a 
brother,"  but  no  name  is  given.  Comparing  this  with  history,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Ta-lae  is  referred  to.' " 

The  Tseen  yen  Vang  kin  skih  wdnpa  wei  suh,  "Supplement  to  the 
Tseen-yen  hall  Appendices  to  the  Metal  and  Stone  Literature,"  also 
notices  this  inscription,  on  the  Ist  page  of  the  6th  book,  as  follows : — 

''  Record  of  the  journey  of  the  military  director  and  prince  of  the 
blood,  the  emperor's  brother. 

"A.D.  1134,  11th  month." 

"  In  the  preceding  record,  the  former  part  is  written  in  the 
Neu-chih  character  and  the  latter  part  is  a  yersion  in  the  Chinese 
character.  The  inscription  speaks  of  the  military  director  and 
prince  of  the  blood,  the  emperor's  brother,  but  it  does  not  give  any 
name.  Some  students  of  inscriptions  consider  this  to  be  Tsung-foo ; 
but  Tsung-foo  was  the  son  of  T'a^-tsoo  and  nephew  of  T'a^-tsung,  and 
as  the  inscription  was  engraved  in  the  time  of  T'a6-tsung,  he  could  not 
be  called  the  emperor's  brother.  Some  consider  it  to  be  Ta-lae ;  but 
on  examining  the  imperial  records  and  the  biographies  in  the  History 
of  the  Kin,  we  find  that  Ta-lae  was  not  in  Shen-se  at  that  time. 
I  conceive  this  prince  of  the  blood  to  have  been  Sa-le-hd.  Sa-le-hd 
belonged  originally  to  the  royal  house  of  the  Kin,  and  being  the 
foster  son  of  She-tsoo,  he  was  brought  up  as  a  brother  of  T'ai-tsung, 
and  ought  to  be  designated  the  emperor's  brother.  In  Le  Sin'a 
Narrative  of  Important  Events  for  the  year  1130,  it  is  said — 'In  the 
10th  month  of  the  year  1131,  Tsung  Peih  being  defeated  by  Woo 
Keae,  he  returned  from  the  east  of  the  river  to  Yen-shan,  when  the 
Assistant  Commander-in-Chief,  Tsung  Wei,  detained  Tsung  Peih  in 
the  camp,  and  appointed  the  Assistant  Military  Director,  Sa-le-hd,  to 
be  Commissioner  for  Military  Ail'airs  in  Shen-se.'  Thus  the  expres* 
f*ion  on  the  tablet.  Local  Military  Director,  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  Narrative  of  Events  ;  for  he  was  promoted,  from  beinc:  Assistant 
^Military  Director,  to  be  Principal  Military  Director.  The  Narratiye 
of  Events  further  says,  'When  Loo  Peih  led  on  the  troops  to  an 
a:;.siult,  and  was  defeated  by  Woo  Keae,  Sa-le-h5  was  seized  with 
alarm  and  shed  tears,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Kin  people  called  him 

^  The  ioseription  hi  Chinese,  down  to  the  date,  is  given  hero. 
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the  Weeping  Prince  of  the  Blood.'  So  that  Sarle-h5  originally  had 
the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Blood.  This  event  is  not  narrated  in  the 
History  of  the  Kin  ;  but^  besides  this  matter  of  the  Local  Military 
Director^  there  are  yery  great  omissions  in  the  History^  which  most  be 
supplied  by  the  Narrative  of  Events  and  the  lapidary  inscriptionB. 
Sa-le-ho's  name  is  now  written  Sa-le-kan." 

Such  are  the  few  particulars  I  have  been  able  to  gather  regarding 
this  stone^  and  an  examination  of  the  character  permits  me  to  add  very 
little  more^  for  I  confess  it  has  resisted  all  the  efforts  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  apply  towards  its  resolution.  I  have  little  hesitation, 
however^  in  saying  that  it  is  an  actual  version  in  another  language^ 
and  not  a  mere  transcription  of  the  Chinese  sounds.  One  reason  for 
this  conclusion  is  that,  while  the  Chinese  characters  are  105  in 
number,  the  words  of  the  Kin  are  only  94 ;  besides  which  I  see  no 
conceivable  collocation  of  the  strokes  which  can  make  these  words 
correspond  to  the  sounds  of  the  Chinese,  or  anything  near  it.  I  con- 
ceive, further,  that  the  translation  cannot  be  a  very  literal  one,  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  Kin  version.  This  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  the  present  Manchu,  which  is  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  the  Kin,  is  much  more  diffuse  than  the  Chinese,  and  in  aO 
bilingual  inscriptions  the  Manchu  words  greatly  exceed  the  Chinese. 
It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to  know  something  of  their  principles 
of  literary  composition,  before  deciding  too  positively ;  for,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  their  literature  took  its  rise,  we  are  not  autho- 
rized to  look  for  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  the  thought  has 
occurred,  as  a  possibility,  that  the  particles  and  inflexions  may  bo 
omitted.  The  few  specimens  which  I  have  found  of  the  language  in 
Chinese  books,  are  not  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  this  point. 

One  of  these  authorities  is  a  short  vocabulary  of  the  Kin  language, 

called  Kw6  yu  Tceae^  at  the  end  of  the  Kin  she,  "  History  of  the  Kin 

dynasty."     The  greater  part  of  this  was  translated  into  German  by 

"Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  Polyglotta,  pp.  292,  294.     I  have  also  given  an 

iglish  translation  of  it,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Translation  of  the 

g  ivtin  kS  mung,  pp.  Ixxv,  Ixxx. 

In  the  Tsze  hed  ieen  there  is  also  a  glossary  of  the  Neu-chYh  lan- 
guage, which  was  published  by  Visdelou,  in  the  Supplement  a  la  Bib- 
lioth^que  Orientale,  p.  257.^  The  same  was  republished  by  Langl^ 
in  his  Alphabet  Mantchou,  third  edition,  pp.  38,  39,  which  also  gives 
the  corresponding  Manchu  words. 

A  much  more  extensive  work,  in  a  number  of  volumes,  was  pub- 

>  H^anges  Asiati^aes,  Tome  2,  p.  256. 
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lished  at  Peking,  in  1824,  entitled  Kin  ting  Kin  she  yu  Iceae,  '*  Expla- 
nation of  words  in  the  Kin  History,  published  by  Imperial  authority." 
The  greater  part  of  the  words  in  this  work  belong  to  the  Neu-chlh, 
though  a  large  portion  of  them  is  also  from  the  Mongolian,  Tibetan, 
Sulu,  and  other  Tartar  tongues.  The  words,  which  in  the  Kin  history 
arc  given  in  the  Chinese  character,  are  here  written  in  the  Manchu 
character  also,  tbe  explanations  being  all  in  Chinese. 

The  transcription  of  a  few  proper  names  in  the  Neu-chib  character 
might  afford  a  clue  to  the  alphabet ;  but  it  is  possible  the  names  on 
the  tablet  are  not  transfers  of  the  sound,  but  translations  of  the  sensei 
as  wc  find  most  of  the  proper  names  are  translated  in  the  two  works 
above  mentioned.  Thus,  Kin^  the  name  of  the  dynasty  in  Chinese^ 
signifying  Qold,  is  given,  in  the  Kin  history,  as  GdvrcliuK'hob,  and 
Gdu-cKun,  and  also  Gaesin,  each  of  these  words  signifying  Gold  or 
Metal  in  the  Neu-chih  language,  the  latter  being  also  the  word  used 


in  the  modem  Manchu  language^  ^  ,  Aisin,      Again,  the  Chinese 


surname,  Wang,  which  wo  find  at  the  end  of  this  inscription,  is  trans- 
lated  in  the  above  vocabularies  in  the  Neu-chih,  by  Wdn-yeny  or, 
rather,  this  latter  is  given  as  the  equivalent  in  Neu-chih.  The 
Chinese  surname,  Shang,  has  Woo-kod-luny  for  the  Neu-chih  equi-* 
valont,  and  so  on ;  the  author  of  the  Kin  history  remarking,  at  the 
end,  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  give  all  the  surnames,  as  the 
Chinese  equivalents  were  arbitrarily  adopted  by  the  respective  fami- 
lies. Such  being  the  case  with  regard  to  proper  names,  it  is  possible 
that  the  examples  on  this  tablet  are  not  transfers  of  the  sound,  but  the 
Neu-chlh  equivalents,  and  thus  we  are  deprived  of  a  key  which  has 
proved  the  most  important  auxiliary  in  recovering  the  lost  written 
languages  of  Egypt  and  Persepolis. 

Again,  the  fact  that  there  were  two  systems  of  characters  in  nse^ 
while  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  particular  application  of  these 
rcijpcctively,  involves  the  question  in  still  greater  perplexity. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  hypothesis  of  Remusat,  which  is  deserving 
of  attention  for  its  ingenuity,  and,  it  may  be,  is  not  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  lie  considered  there  was  ground  to  believe  that  the 
writings  of  the  Leaou  and  Kin  dynasties  were  essentially  the  same^ 
and  that  this  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  present  Corean 
written  language,  it  having  been  transmitted  to  the  present  day  by 
that  nation,  formerly  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Leaou  and  Kin 
Tartars.  The  inscription  now  before  us  furnishes  the  answer,  in  part, 
to  this  theory^  inasmuch  as  we  see  by  it  that  the  Kin  alphabet  is  cer« 
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tainly  not  identical  with  the  Corean  ;  still  I  think  there  is  reaaon  in 
the  saggcstion  that  the  Corean  may  he  the  written  langnage  of  the 
Leaou  Tartars.  The  appearance  of  the  character,  compared  with  the 
acconnt  of  that  of  the  Tsitan,  given  in  the  Chinese  history,  teems  to 
favour  this  supposition.  That  account  tells  us  the  characters  were 
formed  hy  a  modification  of  the  Chinese  leshoo,  or  what  has  been 
termed  the  official  hand  ;  and  it  does  not  require  a  great  stretch  of 
fiiucy  to  trace  a  resemblance  between  the  elements  of  the  Corean 
writing  and  the  Chinese  characters  of  the  Han  dynasty.  The  form  of 
the  grouping  of  the  Corean  characters  also  corresponds  with  those  on 
the  Kin  tablet ;  and  this  may  form  an  important  hint,  in  any  attempt 
to  nnravcl  the  contents  of  the  latter.  The  order  of  sequence  observed 
in  the  elements  of  the  Corean  words  is,  first,  top  left  hand^  then  rights 
and  lastly  below  j  and  the  presumption  is  that  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  Neu-chth  writing. 

The  annexed  specimen  of  Corean  writing,  from  the  Lung  wet  pei 
thooy^  will  show  the  analogy  between  it  and  the  Kin  writing.  The 
interlinear  column  on  the  right  is  the  original  document  in  Chinese, 
of  which  the  other  is  merely  a  transcript  of  the  sounds  in  the  Corean 
character. 

The  following  lines  contain  a  transliteration  of  the  Corean  alpha- 
betic  characters  :— 

Song  ts'am  koon  0  T8&  ngoo  tai  hyong  t'yon  ty5. 

Hook  yoo  toong  oi  in  moo  i  ha  pyoor  rak  t'i  k'i  tyoi  hyong  ha  p'ir 

peon  Teoo  Wor 
Kan  tam  mai  syang  tsyo  ping  ho  ngong  ban  woir  wi  wok  kak  nga 

wey  I'a  tsyoo  pookoon  tsyor 
Pang  kwi  koo  toong  lyoong  ko  ts'a  syong  li  kyoi  kwan  lia  lo  hom 

he  ts'yoo  kyo  pang  k4iai  tsir 
Ts'o  ko  sin  hang  ts'yoo  moo  lyong  ts'oo  hoi  t'yor  toong  ngyoo 

syang  ngyong  pyong  hao  ky6  ir  syoo  hyor 
Syong  pang  so  ngyon  ts'a  kak  sin  to  tsaoon  syor  moor  hyam  koo 

ngi  soo  myan  syoon  tsang  moo  ts'yor. 

Translation. 

Fresented  to  my  eiieenied  Brother,  the  Military  Adviser ^  Woo-Tse^gu^ 

on  his  return  to  China. 

Although  there  are  the  central  and  outside  nations, 

Yet  it  is  vain  to  distinguish  men  as  nativcd  aud  foreigners  : 

>  Part  IX,  Division  3,  Book  4,  p.  1. 
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All  minkind  enter  the  world  as  brethren^ 

Then  why  draw  a  line  between  Tsoo  and  Yae. 

Our  intimaey  is  that  of  the  inmost  heart, 

Reflected  like  the  winter  moon  on  the  icy  pool. 

Under  the  inflaence  of  your  yirtues  I  become  conscions  of  my  impcr- 

feotions, 
Wliile  year  pearly  productions  reiterate  your  rare  attainments. 
Henceforward  I  had  hoped  long  to  enjoy  your  company, 
Bat  now,  of  a  sadden,  I  am  called  to  bid  you  farewell. 
Through  passes  and  rivers  dangers  beset  your  way, 
And  the  mild  air  of  autumn  no  longer  pervades  the  fields  ; 
Now,  on  your  departure,  bo  careful  when  you  trayol  and  when  you 

halt, 
That  no  obstacle  may  impede  you  in  your  homeward  journey. 
On  the  eastern  border  the  military  are  still  up  in  arms. 
And  the  seaboard  is  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
The  country  wants  another  Ping  Loo-lcen 

Who  could  divert  the  soldiers  of  Tsin  by  the  power  of  his  tongue. 
I)o  not  harbour  suspicions  regarding  the  rudeness  of  barbarians, 
for  they  can  apply  themselves  to  fulfil   the  duties   of  life  with 

credit. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  above  theory  that  the  Corcan  alpha- 
bet is  far  too  systematic^  and  presents  too  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  Devanagari,  to  have  been  the  production  of  the  Tsitan,  and  that 
it  is  more  probablo  to  have  been  imported  from  the  wcHt,  by  the  ])ro- 
pagators  of  the  Buddliist  faith.  There  is  forco  in  tliiri  objoction,  but 
not  such,  I  think,  as  to  overthrow  the  hypothesis  in  fjiicHtion  ;  I  would 
rather  extend  the  doubt,  by  supposing  the  improlmbility  of  thiw  Tartar 
tribe  having  spontaneously  excogitated  an  alphul>et  for  their  huiiMingc  ; 
and  as  wo  are  informed  by  the  hiHtory  that  they  wore  indehtfid  for  tho 
suggestion  to  their  Chinese  captives  and  refugees,  I  see  nothing  forrccl 
in  the  supposition  that  among  the  latter  were  to  be  found  Huddhist 
priests,  having  a  knowledge  of  tho  principles  on  which  wore  con- 
structed the  written  languages  of  India  and  Tibet  On  tho  contrary^ 
this  seems  an  easy  way  of  accounting  for  what  otherwise  stands  out 
as  a  difiiculty  in  the  case ;  and,  while  there  is  an  obvious  analogy 
between  tho  Co  roan  alphabetic  system  and  the  Devanagari,  I  would 
hesitate  before  recoiving  this  as  an  evidence  against  its  identity  with 
the  T!^itan.  A  fact  which  would  favour  this  view  is  recorded  in  the 
hiiitory  of  Kublai  khan,  who  commissioned  the  Lama  priest,  Saadja 
Bandida,  to  perform  a  similar  office  for  hia  dynaatj,  the  Mme  order 
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Laving  been  also  transmitted  to  bis  successor  in  offioe,  the  Tibcrtan 
priest,  Baschpa. 

Granting,  tbcn^  tbat  wc  are  enabled  tbns  to  identify  the  Tsitan 
cliaractcr,  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  more  recent  Xeu-chTh 
character  is  really  a  step  iu  advance.  A  seed  of  national  independ- 
oucc  or,  it  may  be,  vanity,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  the  desire  for 
a  character  peculiar  to  their  tribe,  as  we  know  that,  on  a  later  occa- 
sion, the  Mongols  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  were  prompted  by  such  a 
feeling.  Their  inability  fully  to  appreciate  the  capabilities  of  the 
alphabet  of  tlieir  neighbours  may  also  have  exercised  an  influence  in 
the  same  direction,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  Tsitan  and  Nea-ch!h 
were  cognate  dialects.  In  the  absence  of  more  direct  evidence^  there- 
fore, I  would  infer  that  the  Ncu-chih  is  rather  a  degradation  than  an 
improvement  upon  the  Tsitan.  Such  as  it  was  it  seems  to  have  been 
known  and  used  for  many  years  after;  for  we  fiud  Kublai  khan 
stating,  in  his  edict,  regarding  the  alphabet  of  Baschpa,  as  one  of  his 
reasons  for  the  invention  of  a  new  character,  that  the  Leaon  and  Kin 
had  characters  peculiar  to  their  respective  nations.  I  find  it  also 
stated,  in  a  Chinese  book  on  inscriptions,  that  there  is,  at  Keu-jung- 
kwan,  on  the  Great  Wall,  a  stone  tablet,  erected  during  the  Yuen 
dynasty,  in  the  year  1345,  with  a  Buddhist  sutra  inscribed  on  it  in 
five  different  kinds  of  characters,  L  e.,  the  Mongoliani  Ouigour^  Nen- 
chih,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese. 

Annexed  is  a  table  of  the  elements  of  the  Neu-chYh  writing, 
derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  Kin  tablet,  by  which  it  will  be  aeen 
they  aro  almost  all  component  parts  of  the  Chinese  kea4  shoo,  or  what 
has  been  called  the  pattern  hand  ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  if  this  subdL 
vision  is  in  accordance  with  tho  laws  of  Ncu-chih  orthoepy ;  for  there 
is  not  one  of  them  of  which  I  can  find  a  key  to  the  pronunciation,  and 
it  is  only  some  throe  or  four  of  the  words  to  which  I  can  afiix  the 
interpretation  with  any  great  probability.  There  is  no  indication  of 
a  distinction  of  the  characters  as  initials,  medials,  and  finals,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Arabic  and  Tartar  alphabets,  for  we  find  the  same 
form  of  character  occupying  each  of  these  positions  in  the  varioos 
combinations. 

To  recapitulate  tho  principal  facts  above  alluded  to  : — We  have 
hero  an  inscription  in  an  unknown  character,  professing  to  foe  a  fac- 
simile from  a  stone  tablet  of  tho  period  of  tho  Kin  dynasty,  erected  at 
the  imperial  tombs  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  at  Keen-chow,  in  Shen-se. 
A  translation,  in  Chinese,  is  given  by  tho  side  ;  a  note  in  the  work  in 
which  it  is  preserved  informs  us  that  it  is  in  the  Neu-chth  character. 
This  work  has  been  twice  reprinted,  in  different  collections.    The 
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aathenticity  of  the  inscription  is  voncbed  for^  by  being  noticed  and 
commented  on  in  a  number  of  other  works  on  inscriptions.  We  learn 
from  history  that  the  Nen-chlh  had  a  peculiar  written  character  for 
their  language.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  analogy  exists 
between  the  method  of  this  written  language  and  that  of  the  Corean. 
The  aids  we  have  for  the  recovery  of  the  Neu  chlh  language  are  a 
vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  Kin  history,  and  an  imperial  work  lately 
printed,  explaining  all  the  foreign  words  in  the  Kin  history.  The 
general  resemblance  between  the  specimens  of  the  Nen-chlh  language 
thus  handed  down  to  us,  and  the  modern  language  of  the  Msnchns,  is 
so  close  as  to  afford  the  prospect  of  considerable  assistance  from  the 
latter  source,  in  any  attempt  to  decipher  the  contents  of  the  tablet 

Such  being  the  data,  there  still  remains  a  large  residuum  of  difficulty 
to  be  overcome,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  true  elements  of  this  written 
language.  But^  as  there  is  another  inscription  known  to  exist  in 
China  in  the  same  character,  and  which  is  probalily  a  phonetic  trans- 
cript of  Chinese  or  Sanscrit  sounds^  could  an  impression  of  it  be  pro- 
cored  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  would  afford  the  key  necessary  to 
the  complete  analysis  of  the  composition. 

SBAmuAM,  27ih  Jfor,  1858. 
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Art.  XYII.— On  the  Cotton  Trade  of  India.    By  J.  A. 

Mann,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

[Read  2\8t  Januarify  I860.] 


TuE  ^eat  and  increasing  importance  attaching  to  the  question  of 
Cotton  supply  renders  any  remarks  which  may  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  of  peculiar  intcre&t ;  the  fact  that  the  value  of  our  cotton 
manufacture  now  exceeds  sixty  million  pounds  sterling  annually — 
consuming  therein  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  the 
simple  fibre — employing  nearly  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  of 
capital — ond  giving  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  about  four 
millions  of  our  countrymen,  is  alone  so  startling  and  withal  eo  colossal 
as  almost  to  defy  comprehension.  That  a  fibre  so  simple,  and  with  us 
but  a  century  since  so  little  known  and  appreciated,  should  now  give 
riAfC  to  such  wealth  and  comfort,  almost  partakes  of  fiction ;  and  ono 
linows  not  how  sufficiently  to  praise  the  ingenuity  of  Wyatt, 
Kay,  Hargreave.s,  Arkwright^  and  Crompton,  who  led  the  way  to  raise 
the  manufacture  in  little  moro  than  a  century  to  its  present  prodigious 
propurtions.  But  the  extension,  not  to  say  the  sustenance,  of  this 
trade,  is  primarily  dcpcn<lent  upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material : 
upon  this,  the  one  hundred  millions  of  our  capital,  and  the  livelihood 
of  near  four  millions  of  our  countrymen  is  dependent,  a  matter  so 
serious  and  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  make  the  question  one  of  the 
State ;  the  appalling  result  only  contemplated  of  one  year's  stoppage  of 
the  supply,  is  sufficient  to  force  a  dreail  of  the  slender  basis  upon  which 
the  magnificent  fabric  depends.  Our  legi-slators  are  however  now  fully 
alive  to  its  importance,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  mark  the  attention  the 
matter  receives  amid  the  turmoil  of  our  immense  governmental  affairs. 
The  race  for  supremacy  in  trade  is  now  so  energetically  joined  in 
by  many  of  our  Continental  neighbours,  and  our  Atlantic  cousins,  that 
it  is  more  particularly  desirable  our  supply  should  be  capable  of  equal 
progression  ;  any  tendency  to  a  deficiency  must  so  check  the  trade  as 
inevitably  to  involve  a  very  wide  spread  loss,  and  the  only  manner  in 
which  the  certainty  can  be  assured,  is  in  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
the  cultivation  in  our  colonies,  and  in  brief  to  have  as  many  sources  of 
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supply,  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  a  local  failure.  A  glanoe  at  tbe 
statistics  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  possibility — 
if  we  observe  tbe  falling  off  in  supply  in  tbe  years  1836  and  1837, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  tbe  United  States,  and  remark 
the  comparatively  large  stock  held  at  that  period,  which  meliorated  its 
eH'ects  ;  wo  will  discover  tbe  same  warning  iudications  in  tbe  prepon- 
derance of  demand  over  supply  in  tbe  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856  ; 
and  though  our  hopes  seem  now  well  grounded  of  a  more  regular  and 
certain  supply,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  effects  of  any  revulsion 
winch  may  possibly  arise,  will  be  the  more  severe,  from  the  increased 
interest  at  stake  :  and  that  tbe  present  condition  of  our  stocks  is  such 
as  not  to  warrant  on  our  part  any  prodigality. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  question  of  demand  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  but  with  that  of  supply.  Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to 
many  sources,  each  enjoying  peculiar  claims  to  attention,  but  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  oar  more  immediate  wants  must  be 
supplied  from  our  Indian  possessions,  though  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  Africa  is  now  making  rapid  progress  to  become  a  source  of 
extensive  supplies,  and  time  must  decide  tbeii  relative  abilities  and 
merits  ;  the  general  impression  appears  to  be  that  when  the  resources 
of  India,  as  those  of  Africa,  come  to  be  developed,  they  will  be  able 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  our 
markets,  and  furnish  us  with  such  quantities  of  tbe  article  as  will 
meet  not  only  our  immediate  requirements,  but  any  prospective 
increase  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

India  is,  according  to  our  knowledge,  the  accredited  birth-place  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  In  one  of  tbe  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  said  to 
have  been  written  fifteen  centuries  before  our  era,  reference  is  made 
to  cotton  in  the  loom  there,  at  which  early  date  therefore  it  most  have 
acquired  some  considerable  footing ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
process  of  spinning  and  weaving  was  carried  on  at  the  earliest  date  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  is  there  in 
the  present  day ;  tbe  strictly  conservative  character  of  the  Asi^itic — the 
profusion  of  labour  in  tbe  present  mode  of  manufacture — the  primitive 
form  of  in]])lements — and  the  carelessness  of  the  cultivation,  all  tend 
to  this  view  ;  whether  tbe  quality  of  the  native  cotton  has  improved  or 
deteriorated  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  this  is  oertaia,  in  former  times 
large  irrigation  works  existed  there,  and  equally  so  that  the  poorer 
cultivator  is  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  present  day 
considerably  imposed  upon  by  his  superiors  either  in  power  or  pecu- 
niary advantage. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  of  their  primitive  mode  of  mana- 
facture,  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  admiration  that  tbe  natirea  of 
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Art.  XVII. — On  the  Cotton  Trade  of  India.     By  J.  A. 

Mann,  Esq.,  F.S.S, 

[Bead  2l8t  January,  I860.] 


The  great  and  increasing  importance  attaching  to  the  qnestioii  of 
Cotton  supply  renders  any  remarks  which  may  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  of  peculiar  interest ;  the  fact  that  the  value  of  our  cotton 
manufacture  now  exceeds  sixty  million  pounds  sterling  annually — 
consuming  therein  upwards  of  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  the 
simple  fibre — employing  nearly  one  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  of 
capital — and  giving  employment  directly  and  indirectly  to  about  four 
millions  of  our  countrymen,  is  alone  so  startling  and  withal  so  colossal 
as  almost  to  defy  comprehension.  That  a  fibre  so  simple>  and  with  oa 
but  a  century  since  so  littlo  known  and  appreciated,  should  now  give 
rise  to  such  wealth  and  comfort,  almost  partakes  of  fiction ;  and  one 
knows  not  how  sufficiently  to  praise  the  ingenuity  of  Wyatt^ 
Kay,  Hargreavcs,  Arkwright^  and  Crompton,  who  led  the  way  to  raise 
the  manufacture  in  little  more  than  a  century  to  its  present  prodigions 
2)roportions.  I^ut  the  extension,  not  to  sny  the  sustenance,  of  this 
trade,  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  : 
upon  this,  the  one  hundred  millions  of  our  capital,  and  the  livelihood 
of  near  four  millions  of  our  countrymen  is  dependent,  a  matter  so 
serious  and  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  make  the  question  one  of  the 
State;  the  appalling  result  only  contemplated  of  one  year's  stoppage  of 
the  supply,  is  sufHcient  to  force  a  dread  of  the  slender  basis  upon  which 
the  magnificent  fabric  depends.  Our  legislators  are  however  now  fully 
alive  to  its  importance,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  mark  the  attention  the 
matter  receives  amid  tlie  turmoil  of  our  immense  governmental  affairs. 
The  race  for  supremacy  in  trade  is  now  so  energetically  joined  in 
by  many  of  our  Continental  neighbours  and  our  Atlantic  cousins,  that 
it  is  more  particularly  desirable  our  supply  should  be  capable  of  equal 
pro^rrcssion  ;  any  tendency  to  a  deficiency  must  so  check  the  trade  as 
iiicvitftl»lv  to  involve  a  very  witle  spread  loss,  and  the  only  manner  in 
V  rtainty  can  be  assured,  is  in  tlie  liberal  encouragement  of 

u  in  our  colonies,  and  in  brief  to  have  as  many  sources  of 
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fiupplj;  to  guard  agalDst  the  risk  of  a  local  failure.  A  glance  at  tbe 
statistics  on  the  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  its  possibility — 
if  we  observe  the  falling  off  in  supply  in  the  years  1836  and  1837, 
caused  by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  the  United  States,  and  remark 
the  comparatively  large  stock  held  at  that  period,  which  meliorated  its 
effects  ;  we  will  discover  the  same  warning  indications  in  the  prepon- 
derance of  demand  over  supply  in  the  years  1854,  1855,  and  1856; 
and  though  our  hopes  seem  now  well  grounded  of  a  more  regular  and 
certain  supply,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  effects  of  any  revulsion 
which  may  possibly  arise,  will  be  the  more  severe,  from  the  increased 
interest  at  stake  :  and  that  the  present  condition  of  our  stocks  is  such 
as  not  to  warrant  on  our  part  any  prodigality. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  question  of  demand  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  but  with  that  of  supply.  Attention  has  lately  been  directed  to 
many  sources,  each  enjoying  peculiar  claims  to  attention,  but  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  our  more  immediate  wants  must  be 
supplied  from  our  Indian  possessions,  though  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
state  that  Africa  is  now  making  rapid  progress  to  become  a  source  of 
extensive  supplies,  and  time  must  decide  their  relative  abilities  and 
merits  ;  the  general  impression  appears  to  be  that  when  the  resources 
of  India,  as  those  of  Africa,  come  to  be  developed,  they  will  be  able 
successfully  to  compete  with  the  United  States  of  America  in  our 
markets,  and  furnish  us  with  such  quantities  of  the  article  as  will 
meet  not  only  our  immediate  requirements,  but  any  prospective 
increase  for  a  long  period  to  come. 

India  is,  according  to  our  knowledge,  the  accredited  birth-place  of 
the  cotton  manufacture.  In  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  said  to 
have  been  written  fifteen  centuries  before  our  era,  reference  is  made 
to  cotton  in  the  loom  there,  at  which  early  date  therefore  it  must  have 
acquired  some  considerable  footing ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
process  of  spinning  and  weaving  was  carried  on  at  the  earliest  date  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  it  is  there  in 
the  present  day ;  the  strictly  conservative  character  of  the  Asijitic — the 
profusion  of  labour  in  the  present  mode  of  manufacture — the  primitive 
form  of  implements — and  the  carelessness  of  the  cultivation,  all  tend 
to  this  view  ;  whether  the  quality  of  the  native  cotton  has  improved  or 
deteriorated  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  this  Is  certain,  in  former  times 
large  irrigation  works  existed  there,  and  equally  so  that  the  poorer 
cultivator  is  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  present  day 
considerably  imposed  upon  by  his  superiors  either  in  power  or  pecu* 
niary  advantage. 

Considering  the  disadvantages  of  their  primitive  mode 
facture,  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  admiration  that  the 
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tho  manufacture  of  cotton  piece  goods.  The  mnslinB  of  Bengal  were 
tben^  as  in  the  present  day,  superior  to  all  others,  and  received  from 
the  Greeks  tlie  name  of  Gangitiki,  from  being  made  on  the  borders  of 
the  Ganges.  Surat  was  famous  for  its  coloured  chintzes  and  piece- 
goods,  but  tho  Baroche  muslins  were  inferior  to  those  of  Bengal  and 
Madras,  as  were  the  printed  chintzes  of  Guzerat  to  those  of  the 
Coroniandcl  Coast. 

Thus,  while  wo  wore  in  primeval  darkness,  India  was  in  com- 
parative light — while  our  ancestors  in  this  northern  dime  were  in  a 
state  of  wild  and  undisguised  nudity,  tiio  Indian  had  for  thousands  of 
years  clad  himself  in  tho  exquisite  cotton  manufactures,  and  not  con- 
ti^nt  with  this,  supplied  the  great  European  nations  of  the  time,  with 
his  surplus  productions.  But  how  much  has  England  now  revolu- 
tionized the  manufacturing  world — the  tide  has  now  turned  upon  the 
Oriental.  In  the  year  1815,  for  the  first  time,  after  the  opening 
of  the  country  to  private  trade,  a  few  pounds  of  onr  British  manu- 
factured cotton  yarn  defiled  tho  Eastern  natives*  skin,  and  since 
then  such  has  been  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  their  exports  of 
cotton  goods  hence  have  dwindled  away  until  they  are  now  almost 
annihilated,  while  we  arc  year  by  year  supplying  them  with  largely 
increasing  quantities  of  both  yarns  and  goods  manufactured  from 
the  raw  material  thoy  themselves  produce :  nevertheless  a  consider- 
able export  still  takes  place  of  Indian  cotton  piece-goods  to  the 
ports  of  tho  Red  Sea,  China,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  But  the 
question  now  ari.'-es,  will  India  become  strictly  a  producing  country, 
exporting  all  her  produce  to  Great  Britain  to  be  manufactured, 
receiving  in  return  cheaper  and  more  serviceable  manufactures,  or 
will  India  be  able  to  adopt  the  means  by  which  we  have  so  turned 
tho  tide,  and  in  her  turn  manufacture  for  herself  the  immense 
quantity  of  cotton  manufactures  consumed  by  the  native  population  f 
We  may  have  occasion  to  show  that  the  latter  must  ultimately  be 
the  case  ;  but  for  tho  present  we  will  look  u{)on  India  as  a  source 
whenco  our  demands  for  the  raw  material  may  bo  supplied. 

Apart  from  the  reasons  which  point  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  rate 
of  production  in  America  to  meet  the  growing  demand,  there  are  also 
numerous  others  which  render  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
supply  of  cotton  from  India  should  bo  encouraged  to  the  largest 
possible  extent.  Though  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  far  as  practi- 
cable to  the  statistics  elucidating  the  past  and  present  export  trade, 
the  causes  which  have  prevented  its  more  rapid  development  become 
an  important  part  of  our  subject.  As  a  colony  in  which  we  have  a 
deep  interest,  enjoying  an  abundance  of  labour,  with  almost  erezy 
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diversity  of  soil  and  climate^  and  adapted  to  cotton  cultivation,  as  is 
unmistakably  proved  in  its  present  extent  and  antiquity,  there  is  every 
incentive  to  probe  the  reason,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  so  desirable  an  end  may  be  attained. 

The  proportion  which  the  quantity  of  East  India  cotton  hears  to 
the  total  imported  into  this  country  from  all  other  sources,  may  be 
conveniently  illustrated  in  annual  averages  of  quinquennial  periods^ 
thus: — 


East  India. 

All  other  kinds. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1800—4       .. 

3,651,375  .. 

or   6  per  cent. 

64,068,676  .. 

or  94  per  cent. 

1S05— 9 

4,931,850  .. 

or   7 

f> 

60,908,602  .. 

or  93 

f$ 

1810—4       .. 

9,637,687  .. 

or  11 

» 

77,150,224  .. 

or  89 

it 

1815-9       .. 

34,293,655  .. 

or  26 

f* 

96,144,852  .. 

or  74 

It 

1820—4       .. 

13.553.256  .. 

or   9 

»f 

140,012,650  .. 

or  91 

It 

1825—9       .. 

23,793,450  .. 

or  10 

tf 

201,924,481  .. 

or  90 

II 

1830—4       .. 

27,828,314  .. 

or   9 

f» 

266,171,904  .. 

or  91 

n 

1835—9       .. 

51,26.>,320  .. 

or  12 

it 

363,778,868  .. 

or  88 

It 

1840     4       .. 

84,344,421  .. 

or  14 

If 

501,962,553  .. 

or  86 

II 

1845—9       .. 

66,370,582  .. 

or  11 

n 

660,236,071  .. 

or  89 

II 

1S50— 4       .. 

125,621,264  .. 

or  16 

tt 

701,048,927  .. 

or  84 

It 

1855-8       .. 

177,184,140  .. 

oris 

n 

802,640,692  .. 

or  82 

II 

(4  years) 

clearly  shewing  the  comparatively  small  supply  of  East  India,  as  com* 
pared  with  the  other  kinds  imported,  of  which  the  United  States 
forms  by  far  the  larger  part. 

The  first  recorded  import  of  East  India  cotton  took  place  in  1783, 
and  though  there  is  an  evident  and  considerable  rate  of  increase  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  is  still  very  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with 
the  increa&c  shown  in  that  from  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  it  was  so  fluctuating  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  ascribe  to  it  any  general  or  rather  specific  ratio  of  in* 
crease  ;  by  taking  for  our  basis  however,  the  annual  averages  of 
decennial  periods,  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  rate  of  progression 
and  account  intelligibly  for  the  variations  which  are  so  frequent  and 
apparently  uncertain.     Thus  the  quantities  imported  have  been  : — 


lbs. 

IbB. 

1789  to  1798     .. 

487,230 

1829  to  1838    .. 

88,026,605 

1799  „  1808     .. 

8,661,134 

1839   „  1848     .. 

72,990,689 

1809   „  1818     .. 

19,776,975 

1849  „  1868    .. 

140,768,139 

1819  „  1828     .. 

23,068,815 

And  much  as  we  may  deplore  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  rate  of 
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progress  as  compared  with  that  in  the  case  of  the  American  cotton,  it 
is  pleasing  to  mark  the  steady  increase  in  the  supply,  despite  all 
obstacles  ;  the  most  novel  and  important  feature  however  preaented  ii 
the  sudden  check  wliich  arrested  the  onward  progress  in  the  period  1819 
to  1328^  the  consequence  of  the  immense  redaction  in  price  established 
in  the  interval ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  unprcparednese  of  the 
growers  of  India  for  this  fall  in  price,  as  is  evidenced  bj  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  succeeding  period  having  again  increased  even  nnder  a 
still  furthi  r  decline,  though  not  at  so  rapid  a  pace  as  that  which 
happily  characterizes  the  two  last  decennial  periods,  ari:»ing  partly 
from  higher  prices  prevailing  in  Liverpool,  and  partly  from  better 
cultivation,  combined  with  greater  facilities  df  internal  communication, 
and  speedier  correspondence  with  Europe.  The  variations  in  the  rate 
of  supply  in  the  present  day  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  fluctuations 
in  prices  in  the  Liverpool  market ;  stimulating  doubtless  to  a  certain 
extent  the  industry  of  the  native  grower  in  times  of  high  prices  and 
deficient  supply,  but  mainly  supplied  from  the  quantities  which  other- 
wise wuuld  have  been  exported  to  China  direct  from  India. 

The  proportions,  the  several  divisions  of  our  Indian  empire  hare 
furnished  of  these  imports  of  cotton  in  the  last  nine  years,  appear  thus : 


Bombay. 

Mndnis. 

Bengal. 

Ceylon. 

Singapore. 

ToUl. 

1850 

11»8. 

112,408,140 

Ihs. 
5,571,450 

lbs. 
85,789 

lbs. 
807,863 

lbs. 

•  • 

lbs. 
118,878,741 

1851 

112,873,721 

6,400,782 

1,175,940 

2,616,519 

14 

122,626,976 

1852 

80,492,272 

3,808,224 

557,C88 

64,848 

•  • 

84,922,482 

1853 

159,069,404 

12,718,114 

7,660,242 

1,817,642 

582,668 

181,848,160 

1854 

110,179,104 

6,420,576 

1,144^16 

8,044,185 

47,778 

119,886,009 

1855 

137,089.232 

6,310,528 

86,912 

1,692,544 

*  • 

145,179,216 

1856 

168,263,536 

8,696,128 

1,418.928 

1,966,384 

151,648 

180,496,624 

1857 

228,r>21,328 

17,245,424 

2,534,560 

2,036,832 

•  • 

250,888,144 

1858 

123,769,408 

5,438.944 

190,400 

3,323,824 

.  • 

182,722,576 

Our  statistics  of  the  Indian  export  trade  do  not  extend  back 
sutliciently  far,  to  allow  of  any  correct  idoa  being  formed  of  its 
earlier  features.  The  earliest  period  at  which  we  have  any  statistics 
bcariiitj  on  the  subject,  is  of  the  port  of  Calcutta  from  the  years  1795-6, 
at  which  date  almost  the  whole  of  the  cotton  exported  from  India 
came  through  that  port.  Even  since  that  date  a  »mall  quantity  of  tho 
produce  of  India  has  gone  direct  to  tho  United  States^  but  except  the 
novelty  thus  presented,  the  features  are  very  incongruous  and  deroid 
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of  intereat.  It  is  odIj  since  the  year  183i-5  that  the  statistics  at  onr 
comniand  assame  a  complete  form.  The  quantity  exported  by  each 
of  the  three  Presidencies  since  that  date  may  be  conveniently  exhibited 
in  annual  averages  of  quinquennial  periods  thus  : — 


Bombaj. 

Kadns. 

BeofsL 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1835-9 

91,809,665 

18,576,800 

81,880,575 

136,266,540 

1840-4 

141,802,690 

18,992,400 

18,976,820 

174,771,910 

1845-9 

133,886,826 

18,969,569 

9,900,497 

157,756,892 

1850-4 

179,888,889 

18,770,856 

22,668,188 

221,272,888 

1855-8 
(average 
4  yean) 

222,076,713 

15,962,242 

9,702,974 

247,741,929 

And  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  important  part  the  Bombay 
Presidency  has  hitherto  played  in  furnishing  even  these  supplies.  In 
Bengal,  there  are  evident  signs  of  a  decay  in  the  cultivation,  at  all 
events  for  export,  while  Madras  is  yet  quite  unable  to  extend  its 
sphere  of  production,  as  is  amply  evidenced  by  its  sluggish  response 
to  an  advance  in  prices.  Even  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  the  low- 
price  years  1843-49  produced  a  great  decline  in  the  export  trade; 
but  this  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  stated,  the  planters  were  at  the  time  for  the  most  part  working 
their  estates  at  a  loss. 

The  distribution  of  this  export  has  not  of  course  been  made 
entirely  to  Great  Britain,  for  adopting  the  tame  system  of  averages, 
the  statistics  show  it  to  have  been,  to^- 


Great  Britaizu 

China. 

Other  parts. 

ToUL 

lbs. 
61,161,059 

lb 
85,10 

m% 

1835-9 

«. 
5,481 

Mm, 
186,266,540 

1840-^ 

88,868,685 
70,757,425 

85,908,825 

174,7>1,910 

1845-9 

85,427,227 

4,572,840  ^ 

157,756,898 

1850-4 

180,557,160 

84,882,450 

6,882,788 

221,272,888 

1855-8 

(avenge 

4  yean) 

185,229,082 

42,978,429 

19,889,418 

847,741,989 

3  A^ 
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The  steadiness  thus  apparent  in  the  rate  of  supply  to  China  until 
the  last  period,  and  the  then  sudden  falling  off,  is  very  remarkable. 
It  will  be  at  a  glance  detected,  that  though  the  supply  to  this  country 
has  of  late  considerably  increased,  the  total  export  from  India  has  not 
proportionately  done  so — in  short,  that  as  the  demand  for  Europe 
increases,  and  raises  the  market  price,  that  for  China  almost  in  an 
equal  ratio  declines,  showing  it  to  be  subservient  to,  and  contingent 
on,  the  British  demand  ;  and  that  in  years  of  low  prices,  wben  the 
export  from  India  to  Europe  is  small,  a  corresponding  increase  takes 
place  to  the  China  market.  By  the  figures  adduced  we  further  see, 
that  while  the  increase  in  the  total  exports  from  India  in  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  only  82  per  cent.,  in  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  it  has  been  262  per  cent.  The  simple  deduction  ihereforo 
seems  to  be,  that  our  increased  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  India, 
attracted  by  a  high  price  ruling  in  the  home  markets,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  equivalent  larger  growth  in  India  itself,  as  part 
of  that  shown  in  the  last  period  is  made  up  by  a  proportionate  decline 
in  the  quantity  exported  to  China  from  Calcutta  and  Bom1>ay^  the 
Chinese  apparently  not  being  purchasers  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
high  prices  current  in  London  and  Liverpool. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the  exports  from  India, 
it  will  be  remarked  that  there,  as  in  all  the  cotton-exporting  countries 
of  the  world,  the  quantity  exported  to  continental  Europe  has  amai* 
ingly  increased  in  the  last  period  1854-58,  which  is  before  shown 
only  under  the  exports  to  "  other  countries."  In  that  period^  the 
following  were  the  quantities  exported  to  continental  Europe  :— 

IbB. 


1854-5 

1,160,660 

1855-6 

2,285,916 

1866-7 

18,889,719 

1857-8 

33,846,464 

Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  increase  apparent 
ij^  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  India  in  the  last  twenty  yearSj  is 
really  the  result  of  an  increased  production.  If  \^o  were  to  consider 
the  wants  of  the  natives  of  India  to  have  remained  stationary,  the 
greatly  increased  exports  of  British  cotton  manufactures  thence  to 
India  go  far  to  make  up  for  the  increased  exports  of  cotton  hence. 
Looking  at  the  Table  furnished  in  Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  excellent 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  last  session,  the  weight 
of  cotton  exported  from  this  country  to  the  East  Indies  in  inannfiM- 
tured  goods,  as  compared  with  the  weight  of  cotton  exported  from 
India,  taken  in  annual  averages  of  quinquennial  periodgi  appean  to 
have  been :— • 
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Weight  of  Cotton 

in  British 

Cotton  Manufactures 

exported  to  India. 

Weight  of 

Raw  Cotton  exported 

from  India. 

• 

1840-4 

1845-d 

1850-4 

1865-7 
(avenge 
8  yean.) 

lbs. 
49,837,791 

59,118,201 

87,789,308 

101,998,544  . 

lbs. 
174,771,910 

157,756,892 

221,272,383 

272,895,876 

I^ut  tlic  baflis  upon  which  the  weight  of  exported  goods  is  here  calcu- 
lated, does  not  luake  any  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  class  of 
goods  now  exported.  The  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  the  East  Indies 
now  run  much  more  on  fine  goods,  the  coarser  kinds,  which  in  former 
years  were  exported  thither,  are  now  scarcely  ever  shipped,  so  that 
the  increase  shown  in  the  weight  is  perhaps  a  little  overdrawn  ;  still 
making  allowance  for  this,  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  deduct  for  the 
decline  in  the  exports  of  Indian  piece-goods,  the  increase  in  the  entire 
weight  of  cotton  exported  from  India  is  not  large.  There  is, 
however,  abundant  proof  that  the  wants  of  the  people  have  not 
remained  stationary,  the  immense  increase  in  the  demand  for,  and 
production  of,  all  East  Indian  produce,  cannot  but  have  given  to  them 
the  power  of  satisfying  a  wish  for  greater  luxury,  which  with  them 
displays  itself  in  the  decoration  of  the  person.  As  instancing  the 
demand  for  Indian  produce  of  all  kinds,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been,  in 
the  computed  real  value  thereof  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  last  five  years,  as  compared  with  the  declared  real  value  of 
British  manufactures  exported  thither,  thus  : — 


Kast  India  produce 
imported;  com- 
puted real  Value. 

British  Manufac- 
tures exported  to 
the  East  Indies. 

£ 

£ 

1854 

12,973,613 

10,025,969 

1855 

14,758,721 

10,927,694 

1856 

19,373,524 

11,807,659 

1857 

21,094,301 

18,079,658 

1858 

17.407,185 

18,283,852 
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And  therefore  we  may  infer,  that  there  has  been  an  increased  internal 
demand  for  and  consequent  production  of  native  manufactures,  even 
though  the  quantity  of  the  raw  and  mannfactured  cotton  exported  has 
not  greatly  increased.  And  there  are  good  reasons  which  t^nbstantiate 
this  view  in  another  manner,  thus  :  taking  the  effect  of  prices  npon 
the  Indian  market,  we  shall  see  that  the  quantity  available  for  export 
has  increased,  while  the  price  has  actually  declined,  thus  in  decennial 
averages  : — 


- 

Price  per  lb. 

of  East 
India  Cotton. 

Cotton  imported 

from 

East  Intlies.^ 

<f. 

lbs. 

1790 

21 

422,207 

1800 

14 

6,629,822 

1810 

16* 

27,788,700 

1820 

84 

20,294,400 

1880 

0 

12,824,200 

1840 

H 

77,011,889 

1850 

H 

118,872,742 

1867 

H 

250,888,144 

If,  therefore,  as  is  here  shown,  the  imports  from  India  have  coniinaed 
to  increase,  notwithstanding  a  comparatively  reduced  price,  it  is 
evident  that  the  market  value  of  the  article  in  the  Indian  market  is 
comparatively  lower,  either  arising  from  an  increased  production,  or 
an  improved  and  cheapened  mode  of  cultivation  ;  and  applying  a  veiy 
commonplace  rule,  this  fully  proves  that  the  people  are  permitted 
and  will  exercise  a  greater  consumption  under  the  cheapness,  neoes* 
sitating  an  increased  production  if  a  profitable  one,  and  which,  if  it 
were  not,  would  force  a  corresponding  increase  in  price  until  it 
became  so. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  the  extent  of 
cotton  cultivation  in  India ;  the  districts  in  which  this  cultivation  is 
carried  on  ;  the  causes  which  have  prevented  or  retarded  its  exten- 
sion ;  and  the  means  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  necessary  to  be 
employed  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  important  and  national 
object.,  viz.,  an  increased  supply  of  Indian  cotton,  to  do  away  with 

^  Though  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  are  here  adopted,  the  fint 
quantity  representing  the  entire  exports  from  India  (all  the  cotton  then  being 
exported  to  this  country),  the  deductions  drawn  from  them  m  qoite  eoiraet. 
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the  present  suicidal  dependence  on  one  source  for  the  maintenance  of 

our  position  as  a  mauufacturin;^  nation. 

The  extent  of  cotton  production  in  India  is  a  question  which  has 

been  much  canvassed  of  late*  years,  and  various  estimates  have  been 

made,  all  more  or  less  differing  according  to  the  basis  upon  which  thej 

have  been  formed.    Major  General  Briggs  assumed  that  375  millions  of 

pounds  weight  are  required  annually  by  the  natives  for  a  portion  of 

their  dress  weighing  2^  lbs.,  and  that  for  various  domestic  uses  double 

this   quantity  is  required,  making  the   total  consumption  in  native 

manufactures  not  less  than  760  million  pounds.     Dr.  Wight,  on  the 

other  hand,  sets  down  the  consumption  at  20  lbs.  per  capita,  or  3000 

million  pounds.     This  estimate  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Forbes 

Royle  is  too  high,  but  others  have  even  considered  it  too  small.     It 

may  be  remarked,  that  such  a  quantity  would  require  for  its  prodno- 

tion  nearly  twelve  times  the  surface,  assumed  as  the  extent  of  the 

cotton  farms,  in  a  report  made  to  the  Qoyernmentat  the  time.  Dr.  Forbes 

Watson  estimated  the  total  quantity  grown  to  be  2^432,395,875  lbs., 

distributed  thus  :-- 

lbs. 
For  Internal  Consumption        . .         2,160,000,000 
Exportation 272,895,875 

being  nearly  equivalent  to  double  the  quantity  grown  in  the  United 
States.  He  (Dr.  Watson)  assumed  twelve  pounds  of  raw  cotton  to  be 
employed  by  each  one  of  the  native  population,  or  180  millions  of 
people  ;^  and  taking  Dr.  Royle's  average  of  the  yield  per  acre  to  be 
100  lbs.,  it  follows  necessarily  that  24,300,000  acres  are  at  present 
•under  cotton  cultivation.  Dr.  Watson  in  working  out  his  results^ 
has  adopted  a  mean  from  former  estimates  ;  but  even  this  makes  the 
consumption  of  cotton  per  capita  sixtj/  per  cent,  greater  in  India  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  date  of  the  last  census  in  1851, 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  27,724,849  persons,  while 
in  the  same  year  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  was  205,086,622  lbs., 
or  equal  to  7^  ll^s.  per  capita,  whereas  the  basis  of  Dr.  Watson's 
estimate  is  4^  lbs.  more  for  each  individual  consumer  in  India;  and 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  manufacture  of  so  large  a  quantity  under 
the  rude  modes  of  manipulation  existing  there,  would  require  an 
iiinnense  proportion  of  the  native  inhabitants  to  be  continually  and 
exclusively  employed  in  it.  It  must  be  acknowledged  however,  that 
the  people  of  India  differ  essentially  from  Europeans,  in  that  cotton  is 
the  material  employed  for  their  almost  entire  clothing,  whereas  in  this 
country,  the  additional  employment  of  wool,  flax,  and  silk  will  pro- 

^  This  includes  the  population  in  the  native  and  totalled  independent 
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hiMy  swoll  tho  total  ({unntity  of  textile  aabstanees  eonmmed  per  beid 
tt>  n'.ifftii  /n,nn,/.<,  tlio  ivool  aixl  cottoD  aloDB  amouDtiDg  to  12  lbs. 
Ill  liiilia,  in  :i(!<Ii(i<iii  aUo  to  being  worked  into  every  kind  of  fabric, 
fi'iMii  (111*  0(>:irM*sl  canvas  to  tho  finest  mnslin,  an  immense  quanUty  of 
riitliiii  in  iMupluyt'd  for  htufling  and  like  pnrposeSy  reqniring  little 
liilioui' ill  itf<  propanition.  Tlio  native  custom  of  burning  the  whole 
nt'  till*  rhtthin;;  and  iKxIding  of  the  dead  is  another  frequent  source 
tif  «*iinMiin)ttion  unknown  in  this  country,  and  which  most  be  taken 
intt)  iii'oiiiint.  1  nni  ilisposod  to  think  therefore,  that  Dr.  Watson^i 
I'niiiiiato  i:«  ahout  a.s  fair  an  approximation  as  can  be  arrived  aA  with 
luii  pit'^i'iil  mm  us  (if  ju<lL:in«;. 

It  I  lien  it  hv  ooirort  that  upwards  of  twenty-fonr  millions  of 
Ul'l^^  aio  it  I  prcMMit  inidor  cotton  culti^'ation  in  India^  and  which 
it  it(.i\  hi«  iviiiaiki'i!  i^  nearly  four  times  tho  area  of  that  under 
t'tin,.it  tiiliixaiinu  in  ilio  Tniied  States,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
ilii^  hiutu'iiMi  aii-a  i>  M-a(iorc«l  over,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  the 
\tlt.>K  nt  ilu'  uiiMi  lVitin>ula.  and  yet  hardly  a  single  district 
lliti<tii.iu<ii(  till'  N\hi*lo  oMiMit  rf  ihis  magnificent  territory  is  developed 
III  mil!  (Ill I tl  (t|  K.**  iM)i;iMli(ios,  or  rendered  su^cicntly  productive. 
liiii  hoiut>i\  rif>:iliMu  V,  containing  7G,841,G00  acres,  and  a 
|i.i[>iil.i(u>u  %<t  n,lO:M'^?.  i.N  calculated  by  Mr.  Chapman  to  contain 
i  i  tuilli  tl  a.'ii>  it  l.iiul  aJutiniMy  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cotton, 
j>;ti.ii.t  (<\  itiMtlv  i>uo  tcuiU  than  tho  extent  of  such  land  in  the 
\s\ix>\v  «>i  iliii  Itiiti-^l  St.ito^  :i>  oiimatod  bv  their  Oovemment  :  but  if 
titiU  I. hi  loiitih  it  (liii  extent  \\crt'  cultivated,  and  each  acre  prodneed 
iiii  .ut  a\ii.i.'.i'  too  \h:>  I'l  vUmu  cv>tton,  (which  by  improvements  it  is 
ir.tri.u.iMit  (tl  i'\|  iri  III. IV  l»o  ileiiMci^^  WO  ^i^hould  have  1,075  million 
|M>ii  ii.lv  \n  ii|\t.(l  (ii  I  lie  i{u.iiiii:v  ut  pros^ont  imported  into  the  United 
Kiti.,Liiu  LiMu  aW  eo\ii  n  e^  ;  ana  it  15  >aid  this  quantity  might  be 
titlil  i.i  A  I'li'iit  lit  l.i>iu»i\'l  ai  -Ivlv!.  per  jvund. 

riu-  \  liii-t  ex'tun  ^ix>\^  :u^  a^tvict  in  tho  Bombay  Presidency  at 
the  piiMUi  \\.i\  x"  li.f-.ei.ii.  \«hiv-h  embravvs  under  that  name  Snrat, 
htoiJi  K.iu.i.  Aliiiie  ■  J'lil.  .iv.il  K.i^tywar.  a:ul  in  all  of  these  there 
<iiii  uiilli-  U-.  Ill  .ll■u'^  -.i'.ir.i  u»  evUi'v.  vul::va:iv^i:  lyin^  utterly  waste  and 
uiipi  ■  li.*  ii\i'  luMxulule-^  i:ii?  vr?!r\-t  is  >:iivi  tv^  yield  06  percent,  of 
III!  ^1  lull  i  .i.ou  I  uj^  I't  il  e  es'U^::iv  a\:ui:iMt*  tVr  export.  Its  average 
i\j«i«u  li  i.'iUMi  (»»  Iv'Ujlay  tiv::;  lSl^4  iv»  iSli?  als^ro  was  GO  million 
juiuiixl ..  \  u.  lu  lsh»  tl  ihey  x^o'.e  Iviier  il:,:n  i'o  r.niriens.  The  yield 
l>i  I  .1.  u^  .1  I  iii»«u  i:i  vi::  xi.i:  -  .-.ii  1  lo  varv  freui  iV'O  Il><.  to  2000  lbs., 
i»iio  iliii.l  I'l  \\.\-  »;e.i;\  l-i-  '.!::  e'.eai^  e«.  ;te:;.  or  I'rov.i  >•>  ili^.  to  600  lbs.. 
tho  .ixeiiii^e  \iiM  i»»  ^voa  e;i  ;i^ liivv:*  Wi:'.:  I '-0  tlv>.  jH?r  acre;  and 
hiti  t'.iei  tiittn-lii-.t  iiu*!:;u^^-o  )*rooi:'  ;ii:d  :'.li:>c::ft:.''n  o;  the  immense 
ttbiliiY  of  I  lie  »oil  v>i  lud;,A  lor  cv'Ctoa  cuU:va;;ou  when  pivperiy 
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conducted.  Experiments  In  Broach  have  demonstrated,  that  on  moiet 
(not  damp)  land,  of  which  there  is  abundance,  600  lbs.  of  clean  cotton 
can  bo  produced  per  acre ;  in  fact,  the  average  yield  of  irrigated 
land  there,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Landon  at  from  350  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per 
acre,  and  this  while  the  entire  produce  in  the  United  States  ranges 
from  150  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  The  collectorate  of  Kaudeish,  after  2306 
siiuare  miles  are  deducted  for  roads,  rivers,  mountains,  villages,  and 
unaral)lo  lunds,  is  said  still  to  possess  6,058,640  acres  every  way 
i^uited  to  the  growth  of  cotton  ;  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  sixteen 
collectoratos  in  the  Presidency,  which  is  again  only  one-sixth  of  the 
va:>t  territory  even  subject  to  British  rule  in  India.  Scinde,  again,  as 
attached  to  this  Presidency,  embraces  a  large  tract  of  land  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  considerable  system  of 
internal  navigation,  and  the  means  of  cheap  freightage  and  a  thriving 
commerce  ;  at  present  it  labours  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  spare 
population,  which  will,  however,  doubtless  oventaally  be  attracted 
from  other,  in  this  respect,  more  favoured  spots.  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  is  stated  2,890,279  acres,  or  oue-tweuty-sixth  of  the 
entire  area,  is  under  cotton  farm  cultivation;  and  that,  in  1854, 
5*2,313  acres  were  reported  as  being  planted  wilh  American  cotton, 
and  the  extent  of  the  latter  may  now  be  said  to  be  three  times  as 
great.  In  old  times  the  Presidency  supplied  Bengal  with  considerable 
quantities  of  the  niw  and  manufactured  material,  and  continues  still 
to  be  by  far  the  most  enterprizing  in  the  matter  of  production  ;  indeed, 
it  is  alone  in  this  Presidency  that  the  quantity  available  for  export 
has  shuwn  any  signs  of  increase. 

The  Madras  Presidency,  containing  84,537,600  acres,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  *22,*iOI,607,  has  made  little  progress  in  the  cultivation,  either 
for  home  consumption  or  export.  In  the  year  1854-5,  it  contained 
only  !M7,374  acres  of  land  under  cotton  farm  cultivation.  At  that 
d.itc  there  were  2,320  acres  under  the  American  kind.  Dr.  Wight 
reported  that  the  four  southern  provinces  of  Coimbatore,  Salem, 
Madura,  and  Tinnevelly,  contained  an  area  of  28,500  square  miles, 
of  which  2,480,000  acres  were  readily  susceptible  of  cotton  culti- 
vation, and  certainly  capable,  with  a  proper  application  of  skill  and 
c:i]>ital,  of  yielding  100  lbs.  per  acre  of  clean  cotton,  or,  in  other 
wonb,  an  aggregate  of  200  millions  annually.  The  export  cotton 
trade  of  Madras  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  insignificant,  though 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  ere  long  it  will  become  a  source  of 
considerable  supply. 

The  Bengal  Presidency,  containing  185,502,720  acres,  and  a 
population  of  49,855,137,  consumes  in  its  native  manufactures  nearly 
the  entire  cotton  crop,  yet  it  possesses  the  excellent  cotton  growing 
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district  of  Benir,  perhaps  the  best  field  in  Indis^  were  the  means  of 
transport  and  other  matters  sufficiently  progressed.    The  export  ti«de 
in  cotton  has  been  very  small ;  tho  largest  quantity  erer  exported 
was  in  1817-8,  in  which  year  from  the  port  of  Calcutta  there  were 
shipped  75,252,225  lbs.,  and,  excepting  one  or  two  attempts  at  an 
increase  in  times  of  high  prices,  it  has  since  that  date  continaed  to 
decline;  by  far  the  larger  portion  pf  that  exported  being  to  China. 
It  is  to  bo  hoi)ed,  however,  that  tho  opening  up  of  the  Orand  Canal 
in  the  Doab  will  prove  to  be  attended  with  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  growth  of  cotton  for  the  British  market ;  the  extent  of  land  it 
is  said  to  be  capable  of  irrigating  is  5,400,000  acres,  which  had 
become  utterly  waste  for  want  of  moisture ;  if  one-third  of  this  quan- 
tity only  were  under  cotton  cultivation,  we  might  have  an  increased 
export  from  this  source  alone  of  180  million  pounds,  that  is :  if  the 
opinions  are  correct  as  to  its  adaptability  to  the  cultivation.     The 
great  cotton  field  of  Berar,  however,  presents .  perhaps  the  largest 
scope  for  action,  were  it  but  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  seaboard 
districts  in  regard  to  means  of  transport,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
a  breadth  of  land  would  then  become  available  to  supply  the  fall 
demands  of  Great  Britain.    There  are  however  political  consideimtions 
connected  with  the  question  of  a  railroad  into  the  dominions  of  th« 
Nizam  which  perhaps  weigh  against  its  expediency.     The  North- 
Western  Provinces  and  the  Punjaub  contain  105,022,720  acres,  aad 
a  population   of  40,025,975,   showing  it  to  be  the  most    denselj 
populated  district  of  India  ;  and  here  again  there  is  reported  to'  be 
tliou8niids  of  miles  of  good  land  free  to  a  great  extent  from  jungle  and 
timber  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cottou  ;  and  yet  this  great 
area  does  little  or  nothing  in  an  export  trade,  though  the  fact  of  their 
lying  out  of  the  reach  of  the  monsoons,  abounding  with  streams  and 
rivers  fed  by  tho  waters  springing  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmere 
and  Kunawur,  renders  it  certainly  fitted  to  become  a  future  source 
of  s«u))plies.     There  is  further  attached  to  this  presidency  the  kingdom 
of  Oude,  containing  15,192,320  acres,  and  a  population  of  2,970,000, 
and  the  Eastern  Settlements,  including  Pegu,  estimated  to  contain 
55,492,480  acres,  but  very  thinly  inhabited,  the  number  being  esti- 
mated at  1,G39,493;  making  the  total  area  of  the  presidency  to  be 
301,210,240  acres,  and  the  jwpulation  94,490,605. 

Looking  back  through  this  nieagro  and  scattered  data,  and  com- 
paring tlic  facts  with  those  presented  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States,  they  appear  very  startling.      India  containing  in   its   three 
"^•■esidencies  (exclusive  of  tho  native,  or  so  called  Independent  States) 
(80,440  acres  of  land,  and  a  population  of  127,901,369,  or  about 
I  to  every  4  acres.     The  southern  and  cotton  growing  statee 
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of  America  (inclading  Texas),  containing  aVont  530^000,000  acres, 
with  a  population  of  abont  5,718,925,  or  one  to  ererj  90  acres.  It 
is  astonlBhing  that  while  from  the  former  the  avenige  export  of  cotton 
in  the  4  years  ending  1838,  has  been  247,74 ],92i)lb<<.,  that  from  the 
United  States,  during  the  same  period,  was  1,1 3 (,090,097 lbs.,  and 
this  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  present  means  and  system  of  culti- 
vation does  not  admit  of  a  successful  competition  in  regard  to  price. 
The  soil  of  India  having  been  worked  during  thousands  of  years, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  comparatively  new,  is  a  valid  reason 
for  a  discrepancy  existing,  inasmuch  as  that  it  requires  turiee  as  mw^ 
land  in  India  (taken  throughout)  to  produce  lOOlbs.  of  clean  cotton  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  cost  of  the  land  is  about  the  same.  But  then 
the  important  item  of  labour  is  about  80  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  the 
United  States.  Again  the  States  have  their  Mississippi  and  magnifi- 
cent rivers;  our  Indus  and  Cranges  avail  us  little  in  the  matter  of 
cotton  supply,  what  the  former  may  do  remains  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
one  point  is  certainly  proved,  and  that  is,  that  with  a  yield  of  lOOlbs. 
per  acre,  under  focilities  of  cheap  transit,  India  can,  even  under  the 
present  system  of  cultivation,  sell  cotton  in  Liverpool  at  a  price,  which 
making  allowance  for  inferiority  of  quality,  is  more  advantageous 
to  the  manufacturer  than  other  kinds  for  employment  in  about  70  per 
cent,  of  his  business.  But  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that 
because  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula  there  is 
2,400,000,000  lbs.  of  clean  cott<m  now  produced,  that  any  large 
portion  of  it  can  therefore  compete  on  those  terms,— much  of  it 
is  grown  at  a  grt^t  distance  from  a  shipping  port,  aud  though  railroads 
may  in  a  measure  meet  this  objection,  the  yield  obtainable  though 
snfiiciont  to  maintain  the  production  for  consumption  at  the  spot, 
would  not  be  able  to  sustain  itself  in  a  competition  in  our  markets. 
A  large  portion  of  it  is  grown  in  inaccessible  spots  for  native  use,  and 
would  not  therefore  enjoy  those  advantages,  to  fit  it  to  compete  with 
America,  the  future  increase  must  rather  come  from  its  systematic 
cultivation  in  soils  chosen  as  favourable  to  its  growth,  and  places 
having  ready  means  of  transit  to  the  selling  markets. 

The  question  of  the  relative  abilities  of  the  United  States  and  India 
to  compete  for  the  supply  of  our  great  staple  manufacture,  is  in  the 
main  contingent  on  the  facilities  of  cheap  labour  and  transit.  For  the 
inimensuiable  superiority  of  the  soil  of  Texa«,  with  its  800,000,000 
acres,  as  compared  with  our  Indian  possessions,  which  do  not  seem  to  bo 
capable  of  producing  a  greater  average  yield,  under  the  present  careless 
system  of  cultivation,  than  lOOlbs.  of  clean  cotton  per  acre  (although  as^ 
before  said,  where  care  has  been  employed,  and  particalarljr  bj  the  appli- 
cation of  judicious  irrigation,  \greatly  increased  resolts  have  been  ob« 
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taincd),  is  only  counterbalanced  by  the  relative  scarcity  of  labour  in  (he 
former,  and  pcrliiips  an  almost  equal  rate  of  chargos  for  transit  as 
compared  with  that  of  our  Indian  supply^  which  is  now  for  the  most 
part  obtained  from  the  coasts  and  spots  having  facilities  of  easy  and 
comparatively  cheap  coniniunication,  and  as  instancing  the  impor- 
tance of  thia  intmit  on  the  abilities  of  India  to  supply  oar  wants, 
a  tablo  furni*:hcd  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Brice  to  the  India  Hoase^  and 
(quoted  by  Dr.  Watson,  will  serve  to  show,  that  while  in  those  parts 
contributing'  to  the  exportij  frum  Bombay  having  means  of  easy  transit^ 
the  production  for  export  has  increased,  other  parts  with  long  coast 
navigation  and  at  a  distance  in  the  interior  have  even  declined^ 
— thus  hope  may  exist  from  this  fact  alone,  that  with  the  opening  np 
of  the  means  of  conveyance,  a  steady  and  considerable  increase  will 
take  place. 

The  causes  which  have  ])rc vented  or  retarded  the  cnltiTation  of 
cotton  in  India  for  tlio  British  and  other  markets,  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  may  bo  t«hortly  touched  upon  here.  The  discussion 
or  analysis  of  the  several  deterrent  causes  of  social  and  industrial 
progress,  either  in  detail  or  generally,  point  out  incidentally  the 
remedies  and  the  means  necessary  to  be  employed  for  the  regeneration 
of  India,  and  the  proper  development  of  her  vast  ca])abilities  as  a 
cotton  growing  country.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  native  growers 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing 
them,  an<l  among  the  Government  oiHcials,  from  the  Govemor-Oeneral 
to  the  Revenue  collector,  it  is  an  admitted  fact ;  hence  the  secret  of 
the  "  social  despotism  "  exercised  by  tho  exorbitant  uioney-lendervy 
who  in  reality  grasp  the  fruits  of  the  grower  s  industry.  The  want  in 
India  of  purchasers  on  the  spot,  with  improved  modes  of  cnltivation, 
and  of  cleaning  and  packing  the  cotton  for  the  market  is  an  eqnallj 
admitted  evil.  The  system  of  advances  to  cultivators  of  whatever 
description  of  produce  is  of  general  practice  in  India,  and  if  it  were 
conducted  on  proper  principles  would  be  of  great  advantage,  it  might 
be  adopted  by  English  capitalists  to  a  large  extent,  and  be  prodactive 
of  mutual  advantage  and  profit.  As  it  is,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
"middlemen"  exact  exorbitant  interest  for  their  advances,  and 
when  tho  cotton  is  received  by  them  from  the  ryot,  it  is  and 
always  has  been  carelessly  treated,  adulterated,  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  to  dirt,  to  the  great  deterioration  of  its  value.  Hence 
much  of  its  present  inferiority  in  price  to  the  American  produce  in 
the  English  market,  and  an  extended  demand  for  it  only  in  case 
'^f  a  dearth  of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  Under  the  present 
of  things  the  systematic  adulteration  of  Indian  cotton  will 
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always  exist ;  the  poverty  of  the  native  growers  and  the  absence  of 
English  agents  to  make  reasonable  advances  to  them  on  the  spot, 
coiiij)cIs  them  to  borrow  money  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  and  to 
sell  tlicir  cotton  much  below  its  real  value,  the  consequence  is,  they 
become  indifferent  as  to  its  quality  or  condition,  in  fact  as  to  anything 
pertaining  to  it  except  mere  quantitj/.  Ignorant  and  a  prey  to  the 
native  money  lenders,  improvement  with  them  in  the  art  of  cultivation 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  they  are  unassisted,  incapable  of 
progress,  and  bound  as  in  fetters  of  iron,  to  the  imperfect  modes  of 
culture  pursued  by  themselves  and  their  forefathers.  Under  more 
favourable  circumstances  however  they  would  make  greater  advances 
in  improvement,  and  by  the  aid  of  knowledge  and  implements  and 
machines  of  European  or  American  construction,  speedily  and  success- 
fully compete  in  favoured  localities  with  their  rivals  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mi-ssissippi. 

The  want  of  a  regular  rotation  of  crops  in  many  districts,  and  the 
almost  universal  mismanagement  in  the  cultivation  itself,  or  especially 
in  the  gathering  of  the  produce  and  the  cleaning  and  packing  pro- 
cesses, tend  to  depreciate  thp  cotton  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  in  value, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  (except  at  intervals)  almost 
unmarketable  in  the  Liverpool  market,  because  the  buyer  there 
expects  a  dirty  article  in  exchange  for  his  money. 

The  absence  of  a  regular  or  steady  demand  for  the  article,  and 
the  fact  of  the  prices  always  fluctuating  according  to  a  sanguine  or 
gloomy  prospect  of  the  coming  crop  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  that  in  the  East,  operates  as  an 
efl*ectual  bar  to  the  steady  progression  of  shipments  of  Indian  cotton 
to  this  market;  and  this  because  it  is  well-known  that  American  cotton 
will  command  the  preference,  and  that  the  Indian  varieties  will  only 
realize  remunerative  prices  readily  when  the  English  manufacturers 
are  threatened  with  a  real  or  fancied  scarcity  in  the  supply  from  New 
Orleans.  One  great  reason  therefore  of  cotton  not  being  extensively 
grown  in  Indlb  for  export  must  be  palpably  evident.  It  is  becanso 
the  cultivator  and  the  merchant  are  never  sure  of  their  produce 
realizing  in  the  English  market  a  sufficiently  remunerative  price — ^it 
becomes  a  speculation  entirely,  and  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  trade  on 
contingencies ;  especially  the  cultivator,  because  he  is  ever  at  the 
mercy  of  his  insatiable  creditor,  the  money  lender  of  his  village,  and 
should  he  be  disappointed  in  the  price  actually  given,  he  would  find 
it  difficult  to  provide  for  himself  and  family  the  bare  necessaries  with 
which  he  is  compelled  from  his  position  to  rest  satisfied.  I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate^  nor  do  I  think,  that  &nlt  lies  in  any  quarter,  for 
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it  18  the  natural  result  of  oircumstancei.  The  oourae  now  adopted  by 
the  Governincnt  of  aiding  the  march  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment 
by  the  means  of  intorcomniunication  and  transit,  will  do  more  than  any 
other  thiiijLT  towards  its  eradication ;  and  until  this  is  effected,  the 
natives  of  India  Mill  never  increase  their  growth  of  ootton  for  export 
to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities. 

As   tho   Indian   cultivator  shall  be  freed  from  this    unnatural 
incubus  tho  production  will  increase — he  will  be  able  to  cope  with  his 
Aniorloan  competitor,  and  his  position  will  be  then  doubly  improvedi 
when  the  success  or  failure  of  his  own  crops  shall  impart  the  tone  to  the 
market,  and  influence  our  prices  accordingly.     That  it  is  possible  for 
them,  with  facilities  of  cheap  transit,  to  compete  with  the  Americans 
as  cotton  growers,  cannot  I  think,  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubts  but  in 
order  to  do  so  they  must  have  immunity  from  the  tyranny  of  tho 
*^  middlonicn  ";  in  short  they  must  be  so  elevated  and  enlightened  as 
to  be  able  to  triumph  over  or  resist  the  machinations  or  impositions 
of  the  money  lender ;  and  there  is  every  probability  that  ere  long 
European  houses,   one  and  all,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
furnish  to  the  grower  all  his  requirements  on  a  moderate  charge,  and 
furnish  machines  and  instruct  him  in  their  use.     Raw  cotton  can  be 
purchased  in  most  of  the  cotton  districts  at  from  l^d.  to  2d.  per  Ibi, 
which  price  leaves  tho  ryot  a  fair  rate  of  profit,  considerably  higher 
than  he  can  ever  expect  frum  tho  grasping  middleman.     It  is  further 
found  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  cost  of  carriage  to  the 
const  and  of  freighta<re,  insurance,  and  charges  to  England,  it  can  be 
sold  in  tho  Liverpool  market  at  from  3^d.  to  4d,  per  lb.     Much  of  the 
present  inferiority  of  tho  East  India  cotton  arises  from  the  systematic 
adulteration  and  carelessness  of  tho  picking  and  cleaning,  all  of  which  is 
susceptible   of   amelioration   or   entire  removal,   and   the  disparity 
therefore  between  the  price  of  American  and  East  India  cotton  will 
be  greatly  lessened.      That  tho  produce  of  India  can  be  consider- 
ably  improved,  and  brought  at  least  to  the  standard  of  "  American 
uplands"   ivith  an  increased  yield  is  a  fact  of  greats  interest^  and 
when  we  look  at  some  of  those  samples  of  East  Indian  Egyptian  seed 
cotton  on  tho  table,  yielding  even  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  per 
acre  than  tho  indigenous  kind,  and  worth  upwards  of  60  per  cent* 
more,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there   is  every  room  for 
improvement,  and  for  our  Indian  possessions  becoming  the  first  cotton 
growing  country  of  the  world. 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  means  of  cheap  transit  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  India's  industrial  resources,  and  its 
onward  march  in  the  path  of  civilization  and  material  improvementi 
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and  that  without  such  means  the  onltare  of  cotton  by  the  natives  will 
always  be  on  a  limited  scale  for  export,  for  we  have  it  on  the  best 
ofiicial  authority,  that  trani^port  charges  have  more  to  do  with  the 
cotton  movement  in  India,  than  perhaps  any  ^ne  single  deterrent 
cause,  und  the  reduction  of  even  a  halfpenny  per  pound  or  so  would 
give  such  an  impetus  to  it  as  would  lead  to  a  supply  equal  to 
a  large  portion  of  our  wants  as  a  manufacturing  nation  from  this 
source  alone.  ''The  cost  of  conveyance"  says  Mr.  Ash  worth,  in  his 
admirable  lecture  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  "  of  a  bale  of  400  to 
500  lbs.  of  cotton  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  on  the  Mississippi 
river  has  been  as  low  as  one  dollar  and  ranges  from  that  sum  to  one 
and  a-half  dollars,  or  6<.  3d.,  and  it  is  therefore  in  commodious  and 
cheap  conveyance  more  than  in  cost  of  growth  that  the  present 
advantage  of  America  over  India  as  a  cotton  growing  country  is  to 
be  accounted  for.''  Looking  at  the  expenses  of  land  and  coast 
carriage  in  India,  we  find  it  interferes  consi<lerably  with  thobextensiou 
of  the  export  cotton  trade ;  for  instance  the  cotton  producing  districts 
south  of  the  Ncrbudda,  and  those  of  Oomrawutty  and  Nagpore,  in 
Berar  situated  remote  from  Mirzapore  on  the  Ganges,  lying  between 
Benares  and  Allahabad,  where  if  we  take  their  average  distance  to 
the  entrepot  in  question,  each  pound  of  cotton  costs  in  transit 
2ld.  per  lb.  This  heavy  charge  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  cotton 
is  exported  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  each  carrying  160  lbs.,  at  the 
extieme  rate  in  fine  weather  of  seven  miles  a  day.  But  this  is  not 
all,  it  has  then  to  be  borne  by  water  carriage  little  short  of  Ave 
hundred  miles  further,  viz.  to  Calcutta,  from  which  port  if  conveyed 
to  England,  any  idea  of  profit  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  unless 
a  much  higher  range  of  prices  should  exist  at  Liverpool  than  is 
consistent  with  the  rates  usually  current.  Writing  of  these  cotton 
districts  and  on  this  point  Qeneral  Briggs  informs  us  "  that  in  the 
absence  of  a  defined  and  good  road,  a  drove  of  several  hundred  head 
of  cattio  requires  to  be  constantly  watched  and  prevented  from 
straying  on  the  march,  and  this  leads  to  the  necessity  of  travelling 
by  day  in  the  hot  weather,  when  the  thermometer  is  seldom  leaa 
than  lOO""  and  frequently  130°  of  Farenheit.  These  droves  are  seldom 
so  few  as  a  hundred  and  often  exceed  a  thousand ;  every  morning 
after  daylight  each  has  to  be  laden,  and  before  the  operation  is  over 
the  sun  is  already  high  above  the  horison.  The  cattle  have  then  to 
proceed  at  the  slow  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  and  seldom  perform  a 
journey  of  more  than  eight  or  nine  miles  a  day.  The  horde  generally 
halts  one  day  in  seven.  If  the  caravan  is  overtaken  by  rain,  the 
cotton  becoming  saturated  with  moistoref  is  so  heavy  as  to  prevent 
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its  transport  on  the  cattle^  and  the  roads,  if  lying  throagfa  the  cotton^ 
ground,  arc  sucli  that  men  oven  sink  to  the  ankles  at  every  step  and 
cattle  to  their  knees.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  under  sach  a 
calamity  the  merchant  and  the  carrier  are  both  mined." 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  subject  of  internal  commnnication 
in  India,  had  not  received  that  attention  which  its  vast  importance 
demanded,  until,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  facts  elucidated  by 
Mr.  Bright*s  Committee,  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Home  Oovemment  of  India. 
There  is  however  good  reason  for  believing  that  such  matters  now 
receive  the  anxious  attention  of  the  authorities,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  think  that  within  probably  three  years  nearly  five  thousand  miles 
of  railway  will  have  been  stretched  through  most  important  divisions 
of  that  vast  and  hitherto  commercially  inaccessible  coantrj.  The 
means  however  by  which  further  transit  facilities  shall  be  aflbrded 
involve  a  ^ravo  subject  of  consideration.  Every  one  concurs  in  the 
assertion  that  the  greatest  civilizer  and  improver  is  the  means  of 
cheap  and  rapid  transit,  and  latterly  the  Government  Las  readily 
given  its  support  to  the  projects  set  on  foot  with  that  view.  It  has 
sanctioned  railroads,  which  involve  an  expenditure  of  capital  of  near 
£40,000,000,  and  on  which  an  annual  charge  of  nearly  two  millions 
sterling  will  accrue,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  long  period  must  elapse 
before  taken  as  a  whole  these  will  pay  the  guaranteed  rate  of  interest. 
No  one  would  attempt  to  deny  the  prospective  importance  of  the 
railroads  now  in  progress,  but,  perhaps  excepting  some  seaboard 
districts  which  might  be  advantageously  opened  up  by  such  means^  it 
is  probable  enough  has  been  done  for  the  present  in  this  direction; 
and  the  general  feeling  now  exists  that  sufficient  pecuniary  aid  has 
been  granted  to  this  description  of  transit,  and  that  attention  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  canals  and  to  measures  calculated 
to  render  as  far  as  possible  the  diflerent  rivers  navigable.  The 
climate  of  India  is  such  that  the  means  of  irrigation  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  importance  as  transit ;  it  is  equally  the  interest  of  the 
cultivator  to  produce  good  crops  as  to  have  the  means  of  conveying 
them  to  a  better  market.  Moreover  many  kinds  of  produce  which 
can  ill  afford  the  cost  of  carriage  by  railway  could  be  borne  by  this 
means  without  the  uncertainty  and  deterioration  which  is  entailed  by 
the  present  bullock  carriage.  It  is  asserted,  and  with  much  force  of 
argument,  that  canals,  unlike  railways,  will,  with  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  knowledge  there,  very  soon  defray  their  cost  out  of  the 
income  from  irrigation,  while  the  expense  of  transit  by  that  means  is 
immeasurably  less.  The  labour  too  employed  in  the  construction  of 
canals  is  for  the  major  part  the  mere  hand  labour  which  in  India  is 
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cheap  and  comparatively  abundant,  while  in  the  case  of  railways  the 
European  civil  engineers  and  mechanics  all  receive  far  higher  wages 
than  in  this  country,  while  they  at  the  same  time,  from  the  greater 
temperature,  are  fitted  to  perform  but  half  the  work.  Throughout 
the  larger  portion  of  India,  if  we  except  the  Western  Ghauts,  the 
nature  of  the  country  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
canals.  The  Government  has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  at  least 
one  such  enterprise,  and  will  doubtless  in  like  manner  do  so  towards 
others  where  required.  We  understand  that  there  is  now  the 
prospect  of  every  effort  being  made  to  open  up  the  Godavery,  the 
great  highway  into  the  cotton  field  of  Berar ;  and  we  have  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Cotton  that  the  navigation  of  the  Godavery  alouo 
would  do  much  to  restore  a  large  district  in  India  to  a  state  of 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  to  raise  its  inhabitants  in  the  scale  of 
social  well-being ;  and  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  put  it  on  record  that  ''it  has  been  fully  ascertained  that 
cotton  of  such  a  quality  as  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  that  of 
America  can  be  produced  at  a  paying  price  in  fiellary,  Cuddapali, 
Coimbatore,  and  Tinnovelly ;"  but  it  is  also  added  that  the  cultivators 
had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  and  drawbacks  from  the  want  of 
easy  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  country  and  the  port 
of  shipment. 

So  far  then  Government  is  affording  evidence  of  its  willingness 
to  promote  works  calculated  to  assist  in  opening  up  the  country,  and 
in  affording  those  means  of  irrigation  so  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Thoroughly  to  accomplish  this 
much^  will  nevertheless  depend  on  private  enterprise  directed  on  the 
spot.  In  addition  however,  to  the  transit  and  other  difficulties  now 
in  course  of  removal,  two  causes  especially  preventive  of  efforts  on 
the  part  of  both  the  British  and  native  capitalist  to  expend  on 
schemes  for  such  a  purpose  have  been  in  operation,  namely — the 
uncertain  tenure  of  land,  and  the  imperfect  administration  of  justice. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  majority  of  those  examined  on  the  point 
before  the  Colonization  (India)  Committee,  were  agreed  as  to  the  great 
room  for  improvement  in  this  department ;  one  involving  the  rights 
of  property  and  other  questions  of  great  moment.  With  respect  to 
land  tenure,  public  opinion  both  in  this  country  and  in  India  has 
gnulually  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  not  only  should  lands  now 
in  the  hands  of  Government  be  finally  sold  in  fee  simple,  but  that  tho 
redemption  of  the  land  tax  in  all  parts  of  India  cannot  be  too  soon 
effected.  For  a  number  of  years  in  a  few  remote  ports  of  India, 
Government  has  granted  land  in  what  has  been  bo  far  entitled  to  be 
called  "fee  simple,"  but  attached  to  tho  transfer  were  certain  privi- 
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leges  which  so  far  liave  tended  to  nullify  the  advantage.  In  De- 
cember 1858  the  Home  Government  sent  orders  to  India,  which 
we  believe  are  now  being  acted  upon,  and  which  do  so  far  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  land  in  the  manner  wished  for.  Much  however,  in 
this  way  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
subject  will  at  an  early  date  receive  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
both  here  and  in  India. 

With  reference  to  the  legislative  enactments  affecting  the  Cotton 
Trade  of  India  with  this  country,  a  few  words  may  be  ventured  upon, 
as  well  as  upon  the  question  of  the  currency  as  having  an  important 
bearing  on  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Oovomment  of  India  in  the 
matter  of  the  Cotton  Trade  has  not  been  clearly  defined,  and  though 
the  unquestioned  policy  of  free  and  unfettered  trade  in  this  as  in  eveiy 
other  article  may  be  said  to  moot  the  question,  it  does  not  in  ftust  do 
so.  The  expenses  of  government  in  India  must  be  defrayed,  and 
legislation,  therefore,  in  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  to 
what  extcut,  if  any,  the  article  among  others  shall  subscribe  to  the 
revenue.  We,  as  a  manufacturing,  rather  than  as  a  producing  nation 
in  England,  have  come  to  recognize  the  benefit  of  exempting  the  raw 
material  from  taxation,  on  the  ground  that  the  employment  of  the 
people  in  the  trade  to  which  it  indirectly  ministers,  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  loss,  and  further  that  as  an  article  almost  of  necessity, 
and  certainly  conducive  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people,  it 
does  not  form  so  fit  a  subject  of  tuxatiou  as  articles  of  luxury,  which 
in  like  manner  can  better  bear  such  an  imposition.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  no  special  legislation  becomes  necessary,  and  moreover 
that  it  is  an  undeniable  advantage  to  the  country  to  fiud  a  consumer 
for  its  surplus  produce,  the  growth  and  export  of  which,  therefore, 
should  not  be  checked  by  the  imposition  of  any  duty.  This  is  gene- 
rally admitted  I  think,  but  India  must  not  be  viewed  solely  as  a 
producing  nation.  India  may  and  does  produce  twice  the  weight  of 
cotton  exported  by  the  whole  of  the  United  States ;  the  question 
arises — is  it  India's  advantage  to  export  the  whole  of  this  immense 
quantity,  and  thereby  become  a  customer  to  Lancashire  of  an  almost 
equivalent  extent  1  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  this  country  that 
it  should  do  so.  Or,  should  India  retain  her  raw  cotton,  and  clothe 
her  people  unaided  and  independent :  the  whole  difficulty  is  one  of 
figures  and  cost.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  the  river  will  find 
its  own  bed  adjusted  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  to  predict 
the  future  course  of  the  government  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty,  for  in  this  is  also  involved  the  troublesome  consideration  ef 
the  occupation  of  the  people. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  cotton  can  be  carried  from  the  producing  districts 
often  200  or  300  miles  inland  to  the  seaboard,  thence  to  Bombay  and 
to  Lnncasliirc,  and  tlicre  be  spun  and  wove,  and  travels  back  in  its 
manufactured  state  to  the  very  places  whence  the  raw  material  first 
came,  and  still  enters  into  competition  with,  and  is  in  fact  displacing 
tho  twist,  not  to  say  the  cloth,  which  is  spun  in  the  very  cotton-field 
itself.     This  tends  to  show  that  Indian  labour  is  at  present  unprofit- 
ably  and  disndvantageously  employed  in  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
by  imposing  a  duty  on  raw  cotton,  or  an  import  duty  on  British  twist 
and  cloths,  wo  are  giving  a  premium  to  the  maintenance  of  an  un- 
wholesome condition  of  trade  ;  but  here  the  question  arises,  why  then 
has  not  niore  been  drawn  out  from  the  country  ?     A  number  of  cir- 
cumstances some  natural,  some  artificial,  are  the  reasons,  and  these  can- 
not be  overcome  but  by  time.     First  and  foremost,  the  great  difficulty 
of  inefficient  means  of  transit  and  communication,  and  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  larger  part  of  producers  and  consumers,  who  in  selling 
the  cotton  obtain  but  a  tithe  of  that  we  pay  for  it,  and,  in  purchasing 
the  English  manufactured  article,  in  a  similar  way  become  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  craftiness  of  the  middlemen  or  native  merchants,  until 
it   is   clear,  the  poor  ryot  finds  it  more  to  his  advantage  to  retain 
it  for  his  wants,  and  during  the  hot  season,  when  little  labour  in 
agriculture  is  required,  convert  the  raw  material  by  hand  into  coarse 
and  heavy  manufactures ;  but  the  means  of  transit,  which  are  under- 
going great  improvement  and  extension,  will  afford  the  surest  guaran- 
tee of  the  removal  of  this  unnatural  incubus  on  the  native  and  tho 
country,  and  while  enriching  both,  form  a  source  of  great  advantage 
to  our  trade.     Meantime  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  tho 
proper  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government  to  levy  a  tax  on  im- 
ported British  cotton  manufacture.^,  which  tends  to  foster  the  native 
hand  manufacture ;  so  far  from  the  labour  not  being  required,  it  is  on 
the  contrary  greatly  needed,  the  cry  has  lately  been,  the  want  of 
labour  in  the  cotton  fields  for  picking  and  cleaning.     The  cotton 
districts  are  among  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  India,  and  when  we 
remember  that  it  requires  750  adults,  working  10  hours,  to  free  from 
8ee<l  one  ton  of  cotton,  we  can  comprehend  how  the  diversion  of  part 
of  this  labour  has  effected  an  already  deficient  supply.     It  is  chiefly 
in  the  cotton  districts  that  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  maintain 
their  position,  and  interfere  with  cotton  picking  and  cleaning.     It  is 
better  that  native  manufacture  should  die  out,  unless  it  can  sustain 
itself  without  protection.     Let  Government  do  also  all  in  its  power  to 
disenthral  the  poorer  native  from  the  ricioas  influence  of  the  middle- 
men, and  the  people  will  devote  themselves  to  such  occupations  as 
will  be  meet  to  their  own  intereets^  which  will  I  imagine  at  present  bo 
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in  the  proper  production  of  tlie  raw  material  Great  Britain  so  much 
needs,  and  reaping  from  it  a  fair  mede  of  profit,  will,  with  the  cheaper 
and  better  adapted  cloths  of  Europe,  be  placed  in  a  position  to  onjoy 
greater  luxuries  of  life.  India  should  on  no  account  be  governed  for 
the  English.  I  would  deprecate  the  course  now  advocated,  if  it  simply 
tended  to  help  British  shipping  and  Lancashire  mills,  but  if  the  import 
duty  on  twist  and  calicoes  imported  into  India  is  continued,  or  even 
raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  hand  spinning  and  weaving  must  die 
out,  aud  wc  merely  prolong  the  struggle  to  make  the  cotton  yield  the 
grower  in  India  less  money,  or  to  make  it  cost  the  spinner  in  Lanca- 
shire more.  While  a  tax  is  thereby  levied  on  the  consumer  of  either 
native  or  British  fabrics  in  India,  which  is  paid  to  the  native  manu- 
facturer to  protect  him  in  his  unprofitable  business.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  mills  conducted  on  English  principles  and  with  English 
machinery,  if  Government  decides  that  it  will  be  a  national  object  to 
foster  such,  most  of  the  objections  to  an  import  duty  on  twist  and  cloths 
vanish.  I  believe,  however,  the  true  policy  of  government  is  pri- 
marily to  legislate  so  as  to  drain  the  raw  cotton  out  of  the  country, 
and  create  a  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods  in  lieu  of  those  now 
manufactured  in  India.  To  acquire  an  increased  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts with  other  countries  is  the  aim  of  every  aspiring  nation ;  to  sell 
as  much  of  its  produce,  and  receive  in  return  foreign  articles  to  please 
the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  of  trade^ 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  ingredients  of  manufacturing 
success  exist,  India  acquires  more  wealth  by  itself  manufEkctoring 
either  for  its  own  wants  or  for  export. 

We  have  heretofore  considered  the  native  cotton  manufacture  of 
India  only  as  that  conducted  under  the  old  and  rude  hand  processes ; 
but  we  must  now  regard  the  matter  from  another  and  distinct  point  of 
view.  We  will  look  at  the  advantages  accruing  to  India  from  adopt- 
ing our  more  improved  processes  for  her  own  benefit,  and  consider  its 
seeming  practicability.  We  know  that  the  quantity  of  the  raw 
material  employed  in  the  Indian  native  manufacture,  is  more  than  double 
that  imported  into  this  country,  and  this  nnder  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  expensive  and  wasteful  mode  of  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture there  ;  how  much  the  demand  might  expand  were  the  pro- 
cesses economized  more  in  accordance  with  that  we  employ,  may  be 
judged  by  the  great  development  we  have  seen  as  having  occurred  in 
our  own  trade  in  the  past  century.  That  there  is  abundant  room  for 
economy  is  amply  proved  in  the  successful  competition  of  British 
manufactures  in  all  those  parts  of  India  into  which  they  have  gained 
access  ;  and  this  economy  must  in  part  come  from  the  substitution  of 
machine  for  hand  labour.    The  cry  of  there  being  no  other  occapation 
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for  the  natiye  population^   is  certain  to  be  raised  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  native  trade ;  but  its  fallacy  was  never  more  palpably 
eyidcnt  than  in  this  particular  case.     Taking  India  as  a  whole,  it  is 
the  consumer  of  its  entire  production ;  what  advantage  then  can  it 
enjoy  ill  spending  one  week  in  the  manufacture  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
which  can  be  as  well  made  in  one  day  ?     It  is  argued,  that  throughout 
the  dry  season,  when  vegetation  is  checked,  there  is  no  occupation  for 
the  people  in  agriculture,  and  that  it  is  then  they  are  employed  in 
spinning  and  weaving  for  the  wants  of  the  coming  active  season ;  if 
this  applied  in  its  full  sense  each  family  would  work  for  itself,  and 
British  manufactures  would  probably  never  force  their  way  against  the 
hand  wove  fabrics  so  long  as  it  existed  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  merely  a  class  trade  followed  only  by  a  limited  number,  it  is  clear 
that  the  number  of  consumers  must  pay  so  much  more,  which  is  an 
additional  burden  upon  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  manfacturing 
few.     These  are,  however,  exploded  objections,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
further  to  dwell  upon  them  ;  every  one  now  acknowledges  that  India's 
advance  nmst  be  attained  by  aiding,  and  if  need  be,  forcing  its  forward 
progress  by  the  economical  employment  of  science  and  art,  especially 
to  material  and  useful  purposesL     Whether  Great  Britain  or  Bombay 
can  supply  some  of  Indians  wants  cheaper  than  heretofore  has  yet 
to  be  decided  ;  but  it  is  clearly  the  consumer's  interest  to  buy  from 
the  cheapest  market.     Granted,  labour  is  cheap  there,  (that  it  is  not 
over  abundant  however,  is  proved  by  its  being  too  dear  to  compete 
with  machinery  even  at  this  great  distance)  ;   but  it  follows,  that 
if  assisted  by  science  and  art,  it  may  become  as  valuable  and  com- 
paratively as  scarce  as  with  us.     There  is  the  soil,  the  climate,  all  the 
natural  facilities  of  production  ;  knowledge  is  all  that  is  required  to 
render  it  advantageous  to  more  fully  employ  it ;  and  if  we  should 
throw  the  native  weaver  out  of  that  employment,  we  in  doing  so  only 
lead  him  to  a  more  profitable  one,  and  advance  his  own  condition. 

The  question  mainly  resolves  itself  into  whether  Lancashire  shall 
manufacture  the  material  to  supply  the  place  of  the  native  fabrics,  or 
India  manufacture  for  itself  on  the  same  economical  principles, 
instead  of  sending  the  raw  material  several  thousands  of  miles  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  returned  charged  with  all  the  immense  attendant 
expenses,  which  apparently  might  be  saved?  In  looking  at  the 
subject — the  advantages  to  the  capitalist,  the  people,  and  the  country 
all  command  attention.  Unless  there  is  a  clear  benefit  to  be  gained 
by  the  capitalist,  it  is  fruitless  for  us  to  hope  that  the  manufacture 
by  machinery  will  ever  be  established  in  India,  except  that  Govern- 
ment, looking  at  the  advantages  to  the  people  and  the  country,  should 
extend  a  helping,  or  rather  protective^  hand ;  and  this  is  always  « 
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questioned,  if  not  condomnedi  policy.  Whether  it  will  be  adran- 
tageous  to  the  capitalist  in  India^  when  all  the  difficnlties  shall  have 
been  cleared  away,  to  admit  of  a  fair  competition,  is  likely  to  remain 
an  open  point  until  some  furtlicr  practical  solution  shall  hare  been 
effected.  The  disadvantages  under  which  Great  Britain  labours  in  com- 
peting with  any  properly  organised  Indian  mills,  in  having  to  carry  the 
material  backwards  and  forwards,  are  so  great  as  apparently  to  more 
than  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  under  which  India  labours. 
There  arc,  however,  so  many  contingent  circumstances  which  enter 
into  the  calculation,  and  the  pros  and  cons  are  so  numerous^  and 
withal  so  prodigious,  that  the  whole  question  seems  to  hinge  on  those 
very  contingencies. 

Tlie  first  cost  of  mills  will  in  India  be  double  what  it  is  with  ns, 
arising  from  the  large  freight  and  charges  which  would  have  to  be 
incurred  in  the  transport  of  the  material,  and  greatly  increased  cost  of 
European  superintendence  in  erection,  as  in  all  the  attendant  circum- 
stances. 

Wear  and  tear  of  hnildings  and  machinery  in  India,  is  stated 
certainly  not  to  be  less  than  10  per  cent.,  while  in  this  country  it 
is  about  5  :  thus — the  machinery  requires  renewal  every  15  years, 
buildings  every  45  years ;  say,  as  value  of  buildings  are  one  fourth  of 
that  of  machinery,  every  20  years  or  5  per  cent. 

Wages.  The  proportion  of  "  skilled  "  to  the  "  mere  hand  labonr  " 
is  in  this  country  not  much  more  than  1  in  10  j  but  it  is  estimated  by 
those  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  it  would  in  India  amount 
to  3  in  10. 

Operatives  in  India  would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  2b,  per  week, 
while  in  England  the  extreme  average  would  give  158,  per  week  ; 
but  as  in  India  the  day's  work  effected  is  much  less  per  man  with 
other  drawbacks  the  amount  of  work  done  is  15  to  20  per  cent,  less 
than  in  England,  while  in  the  rate  of  wages  they  have  an  advantage 
equal  to  87  per  cent. 

Skilled  labour,  or  that  which  would  have  to  be  supplied  by 
Europeans,  will  be  increased  by  150  per  cent. 

Haw  Material  will  cost  the  manufacturer  in  India  less  by  all  the 
transit,  and  home  merchants'  charges;  and  Manchester,  London, 
transit,  and  Bombay  selling  charges  on  British  manufactures^  which 
would  in  like  manner  be  saved. 

Let  us  then,  from  this  data,  endeavour  to  work  out  the  relative 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  material  employed  in  our  trade  in  the  jrear 
1856,  the  date  at  which  the  last  return  was  made  by  the  Factory 
Inspectors  ;  and  it  will  bettor  answer  our  purpose  to  deal  only  with 
the  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving.    We  may  sappofOi  that  ont 
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of  the  entire  manufacture,  the  yalne  of  which  in  that  year  was 
£57,000,000|  £40,000,000  was  the  value  of  the  produce  of  those  two 
primary  operations,  made  up  as  follows  :— 

Labour..                 ..                 ..                 ..                 ..  10,000,000 

Cotton  actually  consumed,  856,700,000  lbs.  . .  22,000,000 
Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  valued  by  Mr.  Ellison  at 

;e40,250,000,  at  5  per  cent  . .                . .                . .  2,012,500 

Interest  on  capital  employed,  ai  eaiimated  by  Mr.  £.« 

;fe64,750,000  at  4  per  cent    .,                 ,.                 ,.  5,590,000 

Profit  and  incidental  expenses  . .                . .                . .  3,897,500 


£40,000,000 


This  would  in  India  stand  thus  : — 


Labour,  skilled,  say  80  per  cent.,  or  £3,000,000,  would 

be  increased  150  per  cent        . .  .  •  7>500,000 

Operatives,  70  per  cent,  or  £7,000,000,  would 
do,  lay  174  per*cent  less  work,  say  increased 
to  £8,225,000,  on  which  there  would  be  a 
saying  of  87  per  cent.  . .  . .  1,069,250 

8,569,250 

Cotton  is  charged  to  us  with  12  per  cent  merchants* 
charges  in  Bombay,  of  which  say  8  per  cent,  would  be 
saved  to  Indian  manufacturer ;  exchange  6  per  cent ; 
and  with  freight,  insurance,  home  merchant,  and  sale 
charges,  and  loss  of  weight,  &c.,  equal  to  another  22 
per  cent,  makes  up  a  total  of  36  per  cent;  but  as 
instead  of  using  Indian  cotton  we  use  better  qualities 
from  other  countries,  upon  which  the  changes  are  not 
near  bo  severe,  we  may  safely  say  80  per  cent  may  be 
allowed  for  these  on  £22,000,000,  less  80  per  cent;  say 
on  £15,400,000  ..  ..  ..  ..         17,880,000 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  buildings,  being  on 
£80,500,000  at  the  increased  rate  of  10  per  cent      . .  8,050,000 

Interest  on  capital  employed,  being  £105,000,000  at 
7  per  cent  . .  . .  . .  . .  7,850,000 

Profit  and  incidental  expenses . .  ..  ..  6,795,000 


48,144,250 


From  which  deduct  Manchester,  London,  transit,  insa« 
ranee,  and  Bombay  charges,  allowing  for  adyantage  in 
exchange,  or  80  per  oent  on  £40,000,000,  the  Tslne  of 
our  manofictiire..  ..  ••  ••        12,000,000 

86,144,250 
And  if  we  take  firom  off  this  10  per  Aai»  whlsh  k 

charged  in  addiUon  (as  dn^)  on  the  Biitish  ibmhi&o- 

tures  imported  into  Indii^  or  £40,000,000  ^.«        ..  4,000,000 
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Theso  figures  would  appear  to  show  the  startling  fact,  that  India 
could  manufacture  by  machinery  at  a  cost  20  per  cent,  less  than  QreU 
Britain  can  sell  British  manufactures  in  the  Bombay  market;  and 
when  wo  regard  the  results  of  Mr.  Landon's  efforts  at  Broach,  and 
the  good  repute  in  which  the  projected  companies  are  held  ia  Bombay, 
as  is  shown  by  the  shares  of  the  "  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company," 
being  quoted  58  per  cent,  premium  (haying  paid  a  dividend  equal  to 
IG  per  cent.)  j  the  "  Oriental  Weaving  and  Spinning  Company"  at 
89  per  cent ;  the  "  Throstle  Mill  Company"  at  5  per  cent.  ;  and  the 
'*  East  India  Spinning  and  Weaving  Company^  Limited,  at  par ;  we 
might  be  disposed  to  condone  any  fostering  spirit  Oovemment  might 
display  for  the  now  branch  of  industry  there.  But  these  circam- 
stancos  which  we  regard  as  showing  in  favour  of  India,  are  not  of 
the  great  weight  we  might  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to  think  them. 
The  present  experimental  manufacture^  which  we  may  take  to  be 
embraced  in  the  before-mentioned  mills,  extend  only  to  the  manu- 
facture of  yarns  of  no  higher  number  than  No.'s  40  (or  40  hanks,  of 
S.jO  yards  each,  to  the  pound),  while  in  this  country  we  spin  up  to 
700's  for  u&<eful  purposes.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  of  the  indigenous  cotton  which  is  used  being  so  very 
inferior,  for  in  Lancashire  it  is  not  spun  into  higher  numbers  than 
16's.  But  supposing  the  exotic  cotton  to  bo  grown  of  the  finest 
quality,  of  which  there  seems  every  probability,  would  it  then  become 
possible  to  spin  the  finer  counts  to  compete  with  the  British  yarn  T 
For  that  purpose  the  machinery  becomes  much  more  complicated  and 
expensive,  and  the  immense  charge  for  interest  greatly  accumulates 
against  India.  The  manufacture  of  the  coarser  counts  must  first  be  fully 
established  before  the  latter  can  be  attempted ;  and  this  will  take 
sonic  time.  That  machinery  can  bo  successfully  employed  there  in  par- 
ticular localities  in  the  manufacture  of  low  counts,  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  time  and  of  first  cost.  One  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  enterprise,  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  paid  fur 
money  there;  but  ere  a  very  few  years  have  rolled  by,  this  must  yield 
considerably  to  the  necesc?itios  of  the  times.  As  confidence  is  imparted, 
the  innncnse  stores  of  wealth  which  mu-at  be  locked  up  there,  the 
ill-got  gains  of  the  despised  middleman,  all  will  come  out  for  employ- 
ment in  the  dovplopment  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  incraase 
in  tho  value  of  property  will  yield  a  capital  which  will  more  than 
equal  doiuand.     As  the  people  learn  to  bring  science  to  bear  upon 

T  pursuits  their  wealth  must   vastly  increase,   and  pari  paMtu, 

bo  tho  demand,    the   present  exorbitant  rnto   will   be  lowered 

to  our  standard.     As  this  development  is  going  forward  too, 
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the  demand  for  labour  will  increase,  and  so  far  from  its  being  necessary 
to  maintain  an  expensive  and  fruitless  occupation  for  a  part  of  the 
population,  the  application  of  machinery  will  be  fully  required  to 
maintain  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  labouring  class  to  aid  and  feed  it. 

Although  we  find  that  the  Companies  before  named  hare  erected  or 
are  erecting  in  Bombay  altogether  60,000  spindles  and  300  looms,  and 
adding  to  these  18,000  spindles  in  the  Broach  Mills  and  30,000  in 
the  Furt  Glo*&ter  Mills  in  Calcutta,  we  haye  a  total  number  of  108,000 
spindles  and  300  looms,  which  evidences  some  considerable  enterprise 
in  the  matter.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  the  policy  of  the  Oovem- 
mcnt  should  be  to  drain  out  the  raw  produce  from  the  country,  and  allow 
the  native  hand  manufacture  to  expire.  India  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
invest  to  the  full  extent  in  cotton  mills,  and  so  long  as  English  capital 
is  employed,  there  is  little  advantage  gained  by  the  people  of  India 
from  the  change.  The  pre:$ent  tax  will  bring  in  little  revenue,  being 
collected  on  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  Indian  consump- 
tion, while  the  other  ninety-fivt  per  cent.,  or  the  native  manufacture, 
is  increased  in  cost  to  the  native  consumer  to  the  same  extent ;  doing 
certain  harm  to  the  consumer,  and  perhaps  under  present  circum- 
stances fostering  more  the  hand  than  machine  manufacture. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  I  alluded  to  the  currency  of  India, 
and  it  forms  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  the  effectual  development 
of  its  trade  and  commerce,  that  I  cannot  conclude  without  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject,  though  it  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of 
our  present  object.  During  the  last  three  years  of  which  we  have 
accounts,  the  import  of  bullion  into  the  Three  Presidencies  has  been 
upwards  of  41  millions  sterling,  or  equal  to  the  entire  value  of  im- 
ported merchandize,  while  the  exports  have  not  exceeded  two  millions, 
leaving  to  have  been  employed  in  the  country  39  million  jiounds  ster- 
ling during  the  period  cited  ;  of  course  some  part  has  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  and  jewellery,  but  the  Indian  Mint 
Returns  t^how  that  an  immense  proportion  was  converted  into  coin. 
By  the  increase  in  the  trade  with  the  east  in  the  last  few  years,  there 
has  been  an  immense  drain  of  bullion  to  pay  for  the  produce  we  have 
in)]K)rted  from  tliat  source.  In  1 8.^36  and  1857  alone,  nearly 
£30,000,000  sterling  was  exported  from  this  country,  though  some 
portion  of  this  was  of  course  on  Government  account ;  and  in  the  year 
just  closed  it  reached  £15,000,000.  It  is  not  the  immense  pro- 
portions of  this  drain  that  is  most  startling,  bat  it  consists  almost 
entirely  of  silver,  and  this  is  caused,  or  gi  ly  inci  cd,  from  the 
only  legal  tender  beii      silver  in  oar  Ind     .  Uo  •      >••      ^^ 

the  effects  of  tl  < 
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DISCUSSION. 

rrovu>iK<ly  to  inviting  iliscossion,  the  President  (Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.) 
c  tiled  on  Dr.  Watc^on  for  ^ome  remarks  on  the  admirable  collection  of 
samples  then  on  the  table. 

l>r.  Forbes  Watson  with  reference  to  the  cotton  samples^  103  in 
nuinbor,  roniarked  that  G3  were  East  Indian,  20  of  the  native  or  indi- 
gonous,  and  4;)  of  the  exotic  or  American  kind,  and  that  the  remaining 
•10  ropnsented  so  far  the  jt^rowth  of  every  other  part  of  the  world, — 
he  (Or.  Watson)  was  having  a  careful  determination  made  of  the 
ri'lutive  value  of  the  ditlerent  samples,  and  of  t^e  comparative  lengths 
and  other  (qualities  of  their  staples.  He  had  hoped  to  have  bad  the 
whole  of  the  latter  in  time  to  have  given  the  heads  that  evening,  bat 
had  not  suoeeeded, — some  results  of  importance  had  however  already 
boon  obtaiueil.  It  was  now  admitted  that  with  all  its  imperfections 
East  India  native  cotton  couM  be  employed  in  our  manufiEU^tares,  to 
tho  extent  of  from  70  to  To  per  cent.,  but  these  samples  conclusively 
showed  that  India  could  furnis>h  exotic  cotton  of  a  quality  snfficiently 
line  for  perhaps  all  our  wants.  The  various  cottons  from  the 
Ameriean  seed,  grown  in  India,  were  found  in  point  of  length  of 
staple  <}uito  as  good  as  that  produced  in  its  native  soil,  indeed  in  that 
important  rcs])ect  tho  Now  Orleans  samples  on  the  table  were  even 
exceeded  by  tho  majority  of  those  procured  from  similar  seed  in  Indian 
ground,  and  in  regard  to  tho  Sea  Island  variety  of  cotton,  he  found  that 
it  also  retained  its  long  staple  characteristic  when  grown  in  India. 

With  a  view  to  receiving  a  valuation  of  these  cottons,  irrespective 
of  preconceived  notions  of  the  superior  manufacturing  qualities  of  that 
of  ouo  country  over  another,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  the 
influence  of  bias,  he  (Dr.  Watson)  bad  forwarded  samples,  with  simply 
numbers  attached,  to  tho  highest  authorities  on  such  points,  and  hoped 
before  long  to  bo  in  possession  of  the  results.  He  would  however  call 
particular  attention  to  some  of  the  samples  on  tho  table,  to  one  from 
Sea  Island  seed,  grown  within  30  miles  of  Calcutta)  and  valued  by 
Mr.  Bazley  at  Is.  Qd.  per  lb.,  and  to  others  received  £rom  Mr.  A.  C. 
Br'.ce,  and  grown  in  Dharwar  from  Egyptian  86ed|  fH 
per  lb.,  remarking  at  the  same  time  u 

as  length  was  concerned^  considerably 
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that  although  other  physical  qualities,  as  well  as  the  adventitious 
matters  present,  would  considerahly  militate  against  its  value,  still  the 
diflercnce  in  price  scunicd  very  great  and  showed  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  a  valuation  standard  which  would  have  reference  to  the 
intrinsic  qualities  of  the  cotton  fihro  itself,  irrespective  of  preventiblo 
or  removable  sources  of  deterioration. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  gradual  deterioration  of  exotic 
cotton  grown  in  India,  as  resulting  from  the  influence  of  causes  beyond 
human  control,  such  as  climate,  &c.,Dr.  Watson  stated  that  his  exami- 
nation of  the  evidence  brought  forward  on  this  important  point,  had 
led  him  to  conclude  that  such  an  effect  was  not  produced, — that  the 
samples  on  the  table  tended  to  confirm  this  opinion,  and  that  besides 
he  had  lately  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Wight  (the  greatest 
living  authority  on  such  a  subject)  fully  confirmatory  of  the  same  view. 
In  conclusion  ho  repeated  his  conviction  that  India  was  perfectly 
capable  of  producing  every  quality  of  cotton  required  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country. 

Mr.  Patrick  Smollett,  M.P.,  was  not  a  member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  but  if  allowable,  would  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
very  able  and  interesting  Paper  with  which  Mr.  Mann  had  favoured 
them  ;  he  had  the  previous  week  delivered  a  lecture  in  Manchester  on 
the  same  subject,  and  he  would  state  then  as  he  had  stated  there,  that 
cotton  could  be  produced  in  India  equal  to  the  British  demand  ;  it 
only  required  that  impediments  should  be  removed,  and  the  greatest  in 
his  opinion  was  the  present  system  of  land  tenure.  He  had  served 
30  years  in  Madras,  and  knew  there  was  no  possible  way  to  obtain 
land  by  purchase  under  the  present  tenure  ;  it  was  the  curse  of  the 
country,  and  until  that  was  removed  there  could  be  no  progress  ; 
capital  would  never  be  invested  in  improvements  until  its  removal  j  he 
(Mr.  Smollett)  would  gladly  invest  his  capital  in  that  channel  were  it 
done.  In  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  (valued  at  four  millions  per 
annum).  Lord  Comwallis,  many  years  since,  introduced  permanent 
tenure,  and  bestowed  lands  in  perpetuity,  and  they  now  yielded  nine 
and  ten  millions,  the  people  thereby  being  the  recipients  of  six 
millions  profit.  Madras  originally  produced  £3,600,000,  and  yet  after 
numerous  confiscations  and  annexations  that  Presidency  only  produced 
£3,300,000.  The  revenues  of  Bombay  had  not  increased,  if  they  left 
out  Seinde  and  other  rece  t  territorial  acquisitions, — Dharwar  and 
Uftadfliahliad  notinerwaed  in  value,  but  on  the  contrary  these  provinces 

*  * '^y  aii(ier       ir  rule.     Until  the  proprietorship 

QoT     II     Dt  neither  social  nor  material 
tl      be  dono  and  the  rest  would 
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DISCUSSION. 

Previously  to  inviting  discussion,  tlio  President  (Colonel  Sykeci,  M.P.) 
called  on  Dr.  Watson  for  some  remarks  on  the  admirable  collection  of 
samples  tlien  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson  with  reference  to  the  cotton  samplesj  103  in 
number,  remarked  thai  G3  were  East  Indian,  20  of  the  Dative  or  indi- 
genous, and  43  of  the  exotic  or  American  kind,  and  that  the  remaining 
40  represented  so  far  the  growth  of  every  other  part  of  the  worlii^ — 
ho  (Dr.  Watson)  was  having  a  careful  determination  made  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  diflerent  samples,  and  of  t^e  comparative  lengths 
and  other  qualities  of  their  sta])les.  He  had  hoped  to  have  had  the 
whole  of  the  latter  in  time  to  have  given  the  heads  that  evening,  bat 
had  not  succeeded, — some  results  of  importance  had  however  already 
been  obtained.  It  was  now  admitted  that  with  all  its  imperfections 
East  India  native  cotton  could  be  employed  in  our  mannfactureSy  to 
the  extent  of  from  70  to  75  per  cent.,  but  these  samples  conclusively 
showed  that  India  could  furnish  exotic  cotton  of  a  quality  sufficiently 
fine  for  perhaps  all  our  wants.  Tho  various  cottons  from  the 
American  seed,  grown  in  India,  were  found  in  point  of  length  of 
staple  quite  as  good  as  that  produced  in  its  native  soil,  indeed  in  that 
important  respect  the  New  Orleans  samples  on  the  table  were  even 
exceeded  by  the  majority  of  those  procured  from  similar  seed  in  Indian 
ground,  and  in  regard  to  the  Sea  Island  variety  of  cotton,  he  found  that 
it  also  retained  its  long  staple  characteristic  when  grown  in  India. 

With  a  view  to  receiving  a  valuation  of  these  cottons,  irrespective 
of  preconceived  notions  of  the  superior  manufacturing  qualities  of  that 
of  oue  country  over  another,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  eliminate  the 
influence  of  bias,  he  (Dr.  Watson)  had  forwarded  samples,  with  simply 
numbers  attached,  to  the  highest  authorities  on  such  points,  and  hoped 
before  long  to  be  in  possession  of  the  results.  IIo  would  however  call 
particular  attention  to  some  of  tho  samples  on  tho  table,  to  one  from 
Sea  Island  seed,  grown  within  30  miles  of  Calcutta,  and  ^-alned  by 
Mr.  Bazley  at  U.  Gd,  per  lb.,  and  to  others  received  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Br'ce,  and  grown  in  Dharwar  from  Egyptian  seed,  and  valued  at  9d, 
pAi>  Ui.,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  the  staple  of  tho  latter,  as  far 
was  concerned;  considerably  excelled  that  of  the  former,  and 
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per  acre  in  India  was  only  70  lbs.,  while  in  America  it  was  400  lbs> 
Mr.  Mann  had  stated  that  cotton  was  brought  1000  miles  down  the 
Mistiifisippi  river  at  a  cost  of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  pound,  but  he 
also  told  thcni^  that  the  cost  of  carriage  of  cotton  from  Berar  to  a 
port  was  2.jd.  per  lb.,  so  that  the  cost  of  freight  in  America  was  about 
6  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  cotton,  while  in  India  it  amounted  to 
125  per  cent.  The  question  became,  could  this  cost  of  carriage  be 
reduced  ?  Could  the  Indian  planter  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  American  in  the  cost  of  carrying  his  cotton  to  a  market? 
They  bad  evidence  before  the  India  Colonization  Committee  that  this 
could  bo  cflectcd.  Captain  Haig,  who  had  surv^eyed  the  Godavery 
river,  which  runs  100  miles  through  the  finest  cotton  district  in  India, 
stated  that  it  might  be  made  navigable  for  a  distance  of  500  miles  at 
an  expense  of  £300,000,  and  that  then  cotton  could  be  brought  down 
the  river  to  Coringa,  the  finest  port  on  the  eastern  coast,  at  an  expense 
of  one-eighth  of  a  penny  per  ponnd.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  knew  that  his 
honourable  friend  (Col.  Sykes)  said  it  was  impracticable  to  render  the 
Go<lavery  navigable ;  but  he  was  happy  to  say,  that  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  scientific  men,  had  been  to 
examine  the  river  with  his  own  eyes,  and  in  an  able  minute  confirmed 
Capt.  Haig's  report,  and  pronounced  it  a  work  of  the  greatest  value 
and  importance,  opening  out  the  richest  part  of  Central  India.  If 
cotton  could  be  brought  from  Berar  at  |d.  per  lb.  instead  of  2^d. 
per  lb.,  the  buyer  would  be  able  to  afibrd  a  higher  price  to  the  grower 
than  at  present,  and  the  growth  of  cotton  wonld  thereby  be  greatly 
encouraged  in  this  district.  But  was  it  possible  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  per  acre  f  Why  could  not  India  prodnce  400  lbs.  per 
acre  1  Because  the  soil  of  India  was  dry,  and  that  of  America  moist. 
But  India  had  magnificent  rivers,  why  were  they  allowed  to  run 
uselostily  to  the  sea  f  In  ancient  times  this  water  was  applied  to  the 
irrigation  of  the  land.  In  the  province  of  Madras  alone  there  were 
agricultural  tanks  and  irrigation  works,  constructed  centuries  before 
an  Englishman  set  foot  in  India,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
diflcrcnce  in  the  value  of  money  in  India  and  in  England,  it  is  esti-* 
mated,  represented  about  the  same  value  as  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  English  railways.  Why  could  no  water  be  suitably 
applied  to  the  growth  of  cotton  f  They  had  evidence  that  it  was 
formerly  grown  by  irrigation,  and  they  knew  by  the  evidence  of 
experiments  that  it  could  be  produced  equal  lo  <  j  and  quality 

to  American.     He  (Mr.  Sm*^  )  lea  of  i  cot       ^wn 

from  native  seed  equal  to  U  8d«  ]      lb.    If, 

therefore,  by  .  i 
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in  the  proper  production  of  tLe  raw  material  Great  Britain  so  mudi 
needs,  and  reaping  from  it  a  fair  mede  of  profit,  will,  with  the  cheaper 
and  bettor  adapted  cloths  of  Europe,  bo  placed  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
greater  luxuries  of  life.  India  should  on  no  account  be  governed  for 
the  English.  I  would  deprecate  the  course  now  advocated,  if  it  simply 
tended  to  help  British  shipping  and  Lancashire  mills,  bat  if  the  import 
duty  on  twist  and  calicoes  imported  into  India  is  continued,  or  eren 
raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  hand  spinning  and  weaving  most  die 
out,  and  we  merely  prolong  the  struggle  to  make  the  cotton  yield  the 
grower  in  India  less  money,  or  to  make  it  cost  the  spinner  in  Lanca- 
shire more.  While  a  tax  is  thereby  levied  on  the  consnmer  of  either 
native  or  British  fabrics  in  India,  which  is  paid  to  the  native  mann- 
facturer  to  protect  him  in  his  unprofitable  business.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  mills  conducted  on  English  principles  and  with  Engliih 
machinery,  if  Government  decides  that  it  will  be  a  national  object  to 
foster  such,  most  of  the  objections  to  an  import  duty  on  twist  and  cloths 
vanish.  I  believe^  however,  the  true  policy  of  government  is  pri- 
marily to  legislate  so  as  to  drain  the  raw  cotton  out  of  the  conntiyy 
and  create  a  demand  for  our  manufactured  goods  in  lien  of  those  now 
manufactured  in  India.  To  acquire  an  increased  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts with  other  countries  is  the  aim  of  every  aspiring  nation  ;  to  sell 
as  much  of  its  produce,  and  receive  in  return  foreign  articles  to  please 
the  taste  or  fancy  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the  greatest  inoentiyes  of  trader 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  ingredients  of  manafaoturing 
success  exist,  India  acquires  more  wealth  by  itself  manufiacturing 
either  for  its  own  wants  or  for  export. 

We  have  heretofore  considered  the  native  cotton  manafaotnre  of 
India  only  as  that  conducted  under  the  old  and  rude  hand  processes ; 
but  we  must  now  regard  the  matter  from  another  and  distinct  point  fd 
view.  We  will  look  at  the  advantages  accruing  to  India  from  adopt- 
ing our  more  improved  processes  for  her  own  benefit,  and  consider  its 
seeming  practicability.  We  know  that  the  quantity  of  the  raw 
material  employed  in  the  Indian  native  manufacture,  is  more  than  double 
that  imported  into  this  country,  and  this  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  present  expensive  and  wasteful  mode  of  cultivation  and  manv- 
facture  there  ;  how  much  the  demand  might  expand  were  the  pro- 
cesses economized  moro  in  accordance  with  that  we  employ,  may  be 
judged  by  the  great  development  we  have  seen  as  having  ooonned  in 
our  own  trade  in  the  past  century.  That  there  is  abundant  room  for 
economy  is  amply  proved  in  the  successful  competition  of  PritiA 
manufactures  in  all  those  parts  of  India  into  which  they  have  gained 
access  ;  and  this  economy  must  in  part  como  from  the  substitntion  of 
machine  for  hand  labour.    Tho  cry  of  there  being  no  other  ooonpation 
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Tabu  No.  1,  showiDg  the  Quantity  of  Raw  Cotton  Imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1783,  distinguishing  the  Import!  from  India  and  other 
places;  and  the  Price  per  lb.  of  "  United  States  Uplands,*'  and  "  East  India 
Surat,"  Cotton  in  the  Lirerpool  market. 


Price, 

Price, 

Years. 

East  Indies. 

Other  places. 

Total  Imports. 

U.S. 

uplands. 

E.I. 

Surats. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

d.  per  lb. 

d.  per  lb. 

1783 

1H,188 

9,621,580 

9,735,668 

*  • 

1784 

11,440 

11,470,648 

11,482,083 

• . 

1785 

99,455 

18,300,929 

18,400,884 

. . 

1786 

* . 

19,475,020 

19,475,020 

.  • 

1787 

. . 

23,250,268 

28,250,268 

.  • 

1788 

.  • 

20,467,486 

20,467,486 

•  • 

1789 

4,973 

32,571,060 

82,576,028 

.  • 

1790 

422,207 

81,026,398 

81,447,605 

9 

1791 

8,851 

28,703,324 

28,706,675 

11 

1792 

•  • 

84,907,497 

84,907,497 

13 

1793 

729,634 

18,311,295 

19,040,929 

17 

13 

1794 

239,245 

24,119,322 

24,858,567 

15 

10 

1795 

197,412 

26,203,928 

26,401,340 

21 

17 

1796 

609,860 

31,616,507 

82,126,357 

21 

17 

1797 

912,844 

22,441,627 

23,354,371 

24 

16 

-798 

1,762,784 

80,127,857 

31,880,641 

33 

23 

1799 

6,712,622 

86,666,656 

43,379,278 

38 

19 

1800 

6,629,822 

40,380,910 

56,010,783 

26 

14 

1801 

4,098,256 

51,966,049 

56,064,305 

27* 

16 

1802 

2,679,483 

57,666,117 

60,345,600 

26 

14 

1803 

3,182,960 

50,629,324 

53,812,284 

12* 

11* 

1804 

1,166,355 

60,700,974 

61,867,329 

14 

11* 

1805 

694,050 

58,988,356 

59,682,406 

16* 

14* 

1806 

2,726,450 

56,450,833 

58,176,288 

18 

14* 

1807 

8,993,150 

70,932,156 

74,925,306 

17* 

13 

1808 

4,729,200 

88,876,782 

43,605,982  > 

25* 

19* 

1809 

12,517,400 

80,294,882 

92,812,282 

24 

181 

1810 

27,788,700 

104,705,235 

132,488,935 

18* 

15* 

1811 

5,126,100 

86,450,485 

91,576,535 

14 

114 

1812 

915,950 

62,109,986 

63,025,986  ' 

18 

14 

1813 

Re 

cords  destroyed 

by  fire. 

25* 

17* 

1814 

4,725,000 

55,335,239 

60,060,239  s 

80 

21* 

1816 

7,176,248 

98,533,903 

100,709,146 

21* 

17* 

1816 

6,972,790 

88,308,175 

95,280,965 

18i 

15* 

1817 

81,007,670 

95,296,119 

126,808,689 

20* 

17 

^  The  year  1806  wis  that  m  which  an  embargo  was  laid  by  America  on  foreign 
ktde 

2C2 


. « 
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Table  No.  l^-eonHnued, 


Years. 

East  Indies. 

Other  places. 

Total  Imports. 

Price, 

U.S. 
uplands. 

Price, 

£.1. 

SnniU. 

1818 
1810 
1820 
1821 
1822 

lbs. 

67,456,411 

58,856,261 

23,125,825 

8,827,107 

4,554,225 

lbs. 
111,289,166 
92,296,893 
128,546,880 
123,709,513 
138,283,403 

lbs. 
178,745^77 
151,153,154 
151,672,6^5 
132,586,620 
142,837,628 

d.  per  lb. 
20 
18* 
11* 

84 

d.  per  lb. 

164 
91 
84 

94 
64 

1823 
182  4 
1825 
1826 
1827 

13,487,250 
10,420,005 
20,005,872 
20,985,135 
20,030,5  i2 

177,915,253 
132,960,117 
207,999,419 
156,622,266 
251,518,367 

191,402,508 
149,880,122 
228,005,291 
177,607,401 
272,448,909 

8i 
8* 

lU 

6} 
61 

6! 

61 
64 
54 
54 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

32,187,901 
24,857,800 
12,<I81,761 
25,805,153 
35,178,025 

195,572,741 
197,909,611 
251,479,691 
202,869,700 
251,653,900 

227,760,642 
222,767,411 
263,961,452 
288,674,853 
286,832,525 

61 

6} 

6* 

6 

61 

H 

4 
5 
41 
.      5 

1833 
183i 
1835 
ia36 
1837 

32,7(K5,453 
32,906,752 
41,190,i01 
75,618,314 
51,075,562 

270,950,384 
293,968,673 
322,512,762 
331,310,713 
856,211,221 

303,656,887 
826,875,425 
363,702,963 
406,959,067 
407,280,788 

81 
104 
01 
7 

64 

61 

.      74 

64 

4i 

1838 
1839 
18-10 
1811 
18t2 

10,217,613 
40,991^,253 
76,1 18,296 
97,IK»8,199 
88,365,250 

467,632,964 
342,402,306 
516,339,714 
390,98^,156 
443,38 1',836 

507,850,577 
389,396,559 
592,488,010 
487,992,355 
531,750,066 

7 

6 

64 
5} 

6 

61 

41 

.      44 

4 

1843 
184^* 
1845 
1S46 
1817 

65,658,696 
88,638,824 
58,255,306 
34,033,721 
83,542,864 

607,534,420 
557,472,480 
663,724,647 
433,822,553 
391,164,751 

673,198,116 
646,111,304 
721,979,953 
467,856,274 
474,707,615 

41 

41 
4i 

44 

61 

.     81 
Si 
8 
81 

44 

1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

83,773,078 

70,162,364 

118,065,379 

120,010,443 

8*.,857,584 

629,247,083 
685,306,648 
545,511,462 
637,369,306 
844,924,864 

713,020,161 
755,469,012 
663,576,861 
767,379,749 
929,782,448 

44 
51 
74 
54 
51 

84 
64 

4 
8t 

1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 

179.417,850 
116,741,096 
113,186,672 
178,378,592 
2-18,301,312 

715,830,899 
770,589,053 
748,265,280 
a45,507,7l2 
721,017,584 

895,278,749 
887,333,149 
891,751,952 
1,023,886,304 
969,318,896 

51 
51 

54 

6 

7i 

34 

34 

3J 
4« 
51 

1S58 

129,398,752 

9ai,943,424 

1,034,342,176 

64 

43 
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TUB   COTTON    TRADR   OF   IfiDIA. 
Table  No.  1 


Price, 
U.S. 


20,005,872 
20,^6,135 


177,315,253 

132,900,117 
207,9519,419 
15G,G22,2G6 


178,745,677 
151,153,164 
151,673,655 
132,536,620 
142,837,628 

191,402,503 
140,880,122 
228,005,891 

177.607,401 
272,1-48.909 


12,181,701 
25,805,153 

a5,17H,fJ25 


ll)7,U0U,till 

2:>1,171J.G91 
2fi2,Sf!lJ,700 
25l,e53,UU0 


41  .lao.ioi 
7S.61B.3I4 
51,075,563 

40,21 7,fiI3 
4IV.KJ  1.253 
7l!,llH,i»6 
97,lHi.'(,lll9 


4G7,e32,9«l 
312,102,:tO(i 
616,:t3U,714 


413,3! 


i,WG 


KH.C3H.8a  ^ 
68.255.306 


83,773,1)78 
7o,ll'.2,3ltt 

ns,IK15,3-l 

i:;i  1,01 0,1-13 


007,534,420 
6o7. 172, 180 
fiG3,72(,G17 
<)33,H22,653 
3Ul,ie  1,751 

R:i!l,2  47,033 
085,300,048 
5  tr>,51 1,482 
(137,3(H1,306 
8  U,92 1,8114 

715.N30.8ni> 


1  i:l,IH(:,liT3 
i7M,37«,:.(ia 

aiH,:HH,313 


607.830.577 
3a!l,396,55g 
593, 188,010 
487,!)[I2,355 
531,750,086 

673.193,116 
61(1,1 11,304 
7al,!l7!),953 
467,866,274 

474,707,613 

713.020,101 
755,460,012 
663,576.861 
757,3711,749 
829,782,448 

895,278,749 
8R7,333,1-KI 

8U1,751,!)62 
l,lli3,SH6,301 
869,318,896 


ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOODETT. 


PROCEEDINGS 

or  THB 

THIRTT.FOTJRTfl  AMIVERSAKT  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCJEir, 

Edd  on  iAe  23rd  May,  1857. 

PROFESSOR    WILSON, 

?BWX>IKT  AKD  DmOTOBy 

IN  THS  OHAIB. 


THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  BBAB  BT  XDWI5  50BBI8,  B8Q^  THB  8BCBBTABT  : — 

In  the  last  year's  Report  the  Council  had  the  satis&ction  of  oon« 
gratulatiDg  the  Society  upon  a  large  increase  in  elections,  showing  a 
fieivourable  contrast  to  the  case  of  several  former  years,  during  which 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  diminishing  numbers,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  year  1852,  when  the  demand  for  an  entrance  fee  was 
abolished.  In  the  present  year  the  elections  of  Resident  and  Non- 
resident Members  amount  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  last — 21  ;* 
the  losses  by  death  have  also  been  the  same— 11  ^  the  retirements  and 

*  JResiderU  Members:—!.  John  Rose  Butlin,  Esq.;  2.  The  Rer.  T.  F. 
Crosse,  D.C.L. ;  3.  John  Jackson,  Eeq.,  H J). ;  4.  John  S.  Law,  Esq. ;  5.  Pro- 
fessor C.  Mac  Doaall,  ILA. ;  6.  Mi^'.-Oen.  Macfaitosh ;  7.  R.  P.  Nisbet^Esq., 
MP. ;  8.  Edwin  Norris,  Esq. ;  9.  Ashness  Remington,  Esq. ;  10.  William 
Spottiswoode,  Esq. ;  11.  Col.  Sir  Justin  Shell,  K.C.B. ;  12.  T.J.  Turner,  Esq. ; 
13.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq. ;  14.  R  H.  a  Vyryan,  Esq. ;  15.  The  Rer.  H.  G. 
Williams;  16.  M^.-Qen.  Sir  W.  Fenwick  Williams.  Nonresident s^ 
17.  J.  H.  Batten,  Esq. ;  18.  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  19.  Hyder  Jung  Bahadur; 
20.  M.  Nsssif  MaUoof ;  21.  Heniy  MacFarlane  Norria,  Esq. 

t  1.  The  Earl  Amherst ;  2.  Sir  0.  W.  Andenon,  K.C.B. ;  3.  The  Earl  of 
Ellesmere ;  4.  Thomaa  Ellis,  Esq. ;  5.  Lt-Oen.  the  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Yiscotmt 
Hardinge,  G.C.B. ;  6.  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq. ;  7.  Francis  H.  Robinson, 
Esq. ;  8.  J.  R.  Stoop,  Esq. ;  9.  Thomas  Weeding,  Esq.  Nanortay  and 
Foreign  Jliembers  :*1.  The  Imam  of  Muscat;  2.  Baron  uammer  Puxgstall. 
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same  extent  of  land  four  or  five  times  as  mucli  as  at  present^  and  of 
a  quality  worth  8d.  instead  of  5d.  per  lb./  the  cnltiTation  of  cotton 
would  become  so  profitable  as  to  encourage  an  enormous  increaae  of 
growth. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie  said,  that  irrigation  never  existed,  at  all 
events  to  anything  like  the  extent  stated. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith. — The  Public  Works  Commissioners  reported  that 
vast  works  did  exist,  and  every  book  on  India  confirmed  it.  Sir 
Emmerson  Tcnnant^  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  described  the  largest 
work  the  world  ever  saw — a  valley  of  about  fourteen  miles  in  extent 
embanked  for  a  reservoir.  It  was  the  application  of  water  to  the 
soil  that  was  the  source  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  which  they 
read  in  tropical  countries.  It  was  the  source  of  wealth  of  ancient 
Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  where,  since  the  destruction  of  their 
canals  and  watercourses,  the  remains  of  which  were  to  be  seen  to  that 
day,  the  soil  which  maintained  their  vast  populations  had  become  a 
sandy  desert.  India  could  only  be  improved  by  the  application  of 
skill  and  capital  to  its  soil ;  every  encouragement  therefore  ought  to 
be  given  to  tempt  British  enterprize  to  India  as  the  best  means  of 
developing  its  mighty  resources,  and  of  improving  the  moral  and 
material  condition  of  its  people.  Let  them  have  the  land  in  per- 
petuity, as  in  the  British  colonies ;  give  them  good  roads,  means  of 
cheap  transit,  safety  for  person  and  property,  and  they  might  jet 
hope  to  see  British  rule  a  blessing  to  India  and  to  England. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mackenzie  had  listened  with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Manu*s  able 
paper,  and  quite  concurred  with  his  friend  Mr.  Smollett,  that  it  was 
most  essential  to  impress  upon  the  Government  of  India  the  necessity  of 
permitting  perfect  titles  to  land  to  be  given,  not  only  for  cotton  cnlti- 
vation,  but  for  any  real  development  of  India's  resources.  The 
advocates  of  the  production  of  cotton  in  India  for  export  however, 
frequently  overlooked  other  difficulties  which  had  recently  arisen  in 
the  endeavours  to  make  India  an  increased  source  of  supply.  He 
especially  alluded  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  labour,  and  the  enor- 
mous rise  in  the  value  of  other  agricultural  products,  as  compared 
with  cotton.  The  real  question  on  which  an  extended  supply 
from  India  depended,  was^  would  cotton  growing  pay  the  farmer  as 
"well  as  other  crops  1  In  Mr.  Mann's  Tables,  the  price  of  East  Indian 
cotton  at  Liverpool  for  the  last  two  years  averaged  5^.  per  lb.,  and 
his  (Mr.  Mann's)  average  of  the  yield  was  taken  at  100  lbs.  of  picked 
cotton  per  acre,  which  he  (Mr.  Mackenzie)  thought  rather  too  mnch. 
But  accepting  this  somewhat  excessive  estimate,  it  would  make  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  cotton  when  landed  at  Livexpooli 
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£2  3«.  dd.  y  of  this  amount  the  Indian  farmer  only  received  30  per 
cent.,  or  12«.  \\d.  per  acre,  the  balance  amounting  to  70  per  cent., 
going  in  inteiest  to  the  money  lender,  transit  to  seaport,  freight^ 
insurance,  shipping,  and  selling  commission  and  charges.  Within  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  oil  seeds  had  risen  in  value  300  per  cent. ; 
rice  and  wheat,  the  staple  articles  of  food,  had  risen  200  per  cent* 
The  present  value  at  the  place  of  production  of  an  acre  of  oil  seeds  in 
India,  would  be  about  £3,  of  wheat  and  rice  £2  lO^.,  against  the  13<. 
per  acre  of  cotton,  and  they  required  much  less  labour  for  their  culti- 
vation. Under  these  circumstances  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  * 
exports  of  cotton  from  India  would  decrease,  unless  there  was  a  great 
rise  in  its  market  price  at  Liverpool,  or  unless  by  means  of  irrigation, 
the  production  could  be  increased  to  something  like  the  American  yield 
of  300  Qj*  400  lbs.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Smollett.  But  at  this  price,  supply  from  India  is  largely 
increasing. 

Mr.  Mackenzie.  For  the  last  two  years  the  exports  have  not 
increased,  as  the  increase  of  exports  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  falling  off  to  China. 

The  President,  previous  to  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mann, 
which  would  no  doubt  be  unanimously  accorded,  would  address  a  few 
words  to  the  Society.  On  the  table  before  them  were  arranged  some, 
one  hundred  specimens  of  cotton  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  those  grown  in  India  were  valued  by  Mr.  Bazley, 
M.P.  for  Manchester,  at  ^$,  Qd,  per  lb.  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
therefore  of  the  capabilities  of  India  to  produce  high  priced  cotton, 
the  proofs  were  before  them.  How  was  it  then  that  the  quantities 
desired  in  Lancashire  did  not  arrive  ?  There  were  various  causes,  one . 
of  which  was  the  uncertainty  of  price.  If  the  price  ranged  high  in 
the  English  market,  very  large  quantities  of  Indian  cotton  found  their 
way  to  it,  as  was  manifest  by  a  glance  at  the  diagram  of  importations 
drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  and  which  he  (the  President) 
held  in  his  hand.  In  the  year  180G,  only  10,000  bales  were  imported 
of  Kast  India  cotton,  but  in  1818  there  were  240,000  bales,  whicii  in 
1830  fell  to  30,000  bales,  but  rose  in  1841  to  270,000  bales.  With 
such  enormous  fluctuations,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  sale, 
the  Indian  producer  was  deterred  from  systematic  cultivation,  a  steady 
<leniand  would  insure  a  steady  supply,  and  that  steady  supply  there- 
fore rcKted  with  the  cotton  merchants  and  spinners  in  England. 
They  had  hitherto  called  upon  the  government  of  India  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  cotton  ;  but  the  government  of  India  had  no  more  right  to 
dictate  to  the  cultivator  what  he  shoald  grow  to  supply  a  cotton  dearth  in 
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THE  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  BBAB  BT  EI>WI5  NOBBIS,  XSQ^  THE  8S0BSTABT  : — 

In  the  last  year's  Report  the  Council  had  the  satisfaction  of  con« 
gratulatiog  the  Society  upon  a  large  increase  in  elections,  showing  a 
favourable  contrast  to  the  case  of  several  former  years,  during  which 
there  had  been  a  succession  of  Himiniahing  numbers,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  year  1852,  when  the  demand  for  an  entrance  fee  was 
abolished.  In  the  present  year  the  elections  of  Besident  and  Non- 
resident Members  amount  to  the  same  number  as  in  the  last — 21  ;* 
the  losses  by  death  have  also  been  the  same— II  ^  the  retirements  and 

*  Resident  Memhera c—l,  John  Bose  Butlin,  Esq.;  2.  The  Bev.  T.  P. 
Crosse,  D.C.L. ;  3.  John  Jackson^  Esq.,  M J). ;  4.  John  S.  Law,  Esq. ;  5.  Pro- 
fessor C.  Mac  Douall,  M.A. ;  6.  Miy.-Gen.  Macintosh ;  7.  B.  P.  Nisbet^Esq., 
MP. ;  8.  Edwin  Norris,  Esq. ;  9.  Ashness  Bemington,  Esq. ;  10.  William 
Spottiswoode,  Esq. ;  11.  Col.  Sir  Justin  Shell,  K.C.B. ;  12.  T.J.  Turner,  Esq. ; 
13.  W.  II.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq. ;  14.  B.  H.  S.  Vyvyan,  Esq. ;  15.  The  Bev.  H.  G; 
Williams;  16.  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  W.  Fenwlck  Williams.  yon-residents^' 
17.  J.  H.  Batten,  Esq. ;  18.  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  19.  Hyder  Jung  Bahadur; 
20.  M.  Nassif  Mallouf ;  21.  Henry  MacFarlane  Norris,  Esq. 

+  1.  The  Earl  Amherst;  2.  Sir  G.  W.  Anderson,  K.C.B. ;  8.  The  Earl  of 
Ellesmcre ;  4.  Thomas  Ellis,  Esq. ;  5.  Lt.-Gen.  the  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Hardinge,  G.C.B. ;  6.  Alexander  Bobertson,  Esq. ;  7.  Francis  H.  Bobinson, 
Esq. ;  8.  J.  H.  Stoop,  Esq. ;  9.  Thomas  Weeding,  Esq.  Honorary  and 
Foreign  Members  :—l.  The  Imam  of  Muscat;  2.  Baron  Hammer  Purgstall. 
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L' 


:o:£i  IT?  3^:re  rsmeroos  than  in  the  last  year;* 
.  'vi  p^-^  u  i£9ES,  fraa  the  more  ■triet  obtenrance  of 
Lz^  y«^-^n  «v%  do  not  {Ml J  their  sabscription ; 
KT^ri.  ujT.-e*  -  :w  i  j->ri  --  ii-=  lis  if  de&olten  being  such  u  might 
w:-.!  r-:  lil  zr.Tr.-jrr  Iat*  :e»-n  s^nck  c-ix  last  Tear,  and  who  would 
hiTr  -ee-.  =..    ItaI:  »-.:Ji  :.^:  f:*  &  rril^ctance  to  enforce  the  rule  too 


vf  tl-r  i-=o&4*ei  >Ic=::*r5  :ir  1a»  ncVle  President  demands eppecial 
=i^z::::r.  : — bird  Ellxshxsx  was  tv^m  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800. 
Kr  »i5  -r::.-^:-!  i:  £:•  :i  and  «"»xf;'rd,  where  he  attained  the  degree 
:;*  B  i::.r\  r  :  Ar:«  in  the  jear  1821.  In  the  following  year  he  entered 
P  ir'.. ---:.:  \$  Mrn*r-rr  f.r  Blcuhir^g'T  iGodstone).  He  was  then 
e-  '.-.'. 'A  L-iri  Fn.r.vr-«  LeTe*"-n  «>wer.  under  which  appellation  he 
:-r:-j.:..T  i  M-r..--^r  f  :Le  Prirr  Cuoncil  in  ISiS,  and  soon  after  he  was 
•_-.-  -i  -'':.':-.:  >7jrr:irj  f.r  Irelar-d.  lu  1S:>'.  he  held  the  office  of 
S-.  :t-:  i—  i:  Wjlt  i:.  ifr  tie  Tr.ini^trr  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  I'pou 
«  ::.-.:.•-  :.  ::.■*  Entile?  -.t  the  I»'ike  of  Bridgwater,  he  assumed  the 
ziT..    :  r!^"fr:.r,  M,i  b^h^ame  known  as  L-rd  Francis  tgerton. 

Ir.  iL-L  ;:ir  l<^j  hU  l-rdship  pr».-ceeded  to  the  East  for  the  bene6t 
::  b.i  2*Alth-  He  Tisited  the  II'>1t  Land,  and  communicated  the  result 
■:  :*  *-if  .  *  rtr.-iu:-!^  ii.d  his  feelings  in  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Pilgrimage,'* 
»'~::>.  """i*   n:.ich    adTnired^  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn  from 

%V"r.ez  Terr  yount  he  printed  a  volume  of  poems,  though  for  priTate 
c:rr:'.A:i  ^::  o^>.  Hi*  translation  of  Goethe's  "*  Faust,'*  accompanied  by 
xvr*.  -..>  ■  :'  i^:?'iJ^  lyrical  selections  from  the  poets  of  Germany,  hat 
rjj«#<'i  'ihr  -uih  Kveral  eiiitii>ns. 

L;:d  F.Ue>7.ere  received  by  inheritance  the  splendid  collection  of 
pi.-tur^^  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  placed  them  in  a 
gallery  in  his  town  residence,  where  visiiort  were  liberally  admitted  to 

In  the  year  \>A\  Lord  Kllesmere  consented  to  be  put  in  nomination 
a<  resident  of  this  Society  for  the  term  of  three  yean,  to  which  period 
t^je  office  is  limited  by  its  regulations :  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  ; 
a::!  ft>  &r  as  his  health  permitted,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
NcJe:y,  and  promoted,  by  his  support  and  influence,  the  objects  for 

•  .V: ft  mir: /*  of  A?f.*»*'Vw/  and  Xon-rtniient  Mfmhera  t^l.  The  Per. 
;r»VT.  lUker:  2  R.  X.  Cui-t,  Kp*j.  :  3.  Alexander  Guthrie,  Esq. ;  4.  T.  G. 
"ra:r;.  fAq  :  5.  W.  H.  C.  riowden,  F-aq.;  6.  The  Rev.  C.  Pritchsrd  « 
-  «rtTT  Wiainwn.  Ksq  -V^wVr*  fitmek  off  t\f  h'Mt-'B.  The  B«v  P. 
r-mci     i   The  Rev.  W.  Keane ;    10.   Sir  Hugh  Rnie;    U.    Lieut.  Hugh 
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which  it  is  institaied.  He  also  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the 
Oriental  TraDslation  Committee  from  the  year  1852.  He  maj  he 
regarded,  also,  as  an  especial  encourager  of  Oriental  literature  in  its 
relations  to  comparative  philology,  having  snggested  and  assisted  the 
translation  and  publication  of  Bopp^s  Comparative  Grammar,  from  the 
German,  by  our  colleague,  Professor  Eastwick. 

He  was  elevated  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  in  1846. 

Lord  Elllesmere  will  be  favourably  remembered  among  ourselves  by 
the  kindness  of  his  manner  and  ready  attention  to  every  suggestion 
made  to  him  which  tended  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Society. 

William  Pitt  Axhbbst,  Lord  Amherst,  was  bom  in  the  year  1773. 
He  succeeded  to  the  Barony  in  1797,  on  the  decease  of  his  undo ;  and 
was  created  Earl  Amherst,  and  Viscount  Holmesdale  in  1826. 

In  the  year  1816,  Lord  Amherst  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  where  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  humiliating  cere- 
monial of  the  Chinese  Court  prevented  his  having  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor  after  his  arrival  at  Pekin. 

On  his  voyage  home,  the  "Alceste,"  which  conveyed  Lord  Amherst, 
was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Pulo  Leat.  The  vessel  was  destroyed,  but 
several  of  those  on  board,  amongst  whom  was  his  Lordship,  escaped 
in  the  boats  to  Batavia,  then  belonging  to  the  British.  The  other  per- 
sons shipwrecked  were  rescued  by  a  vessel  despatched  from  that  port 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  party. 

In  1823,  Lord  Amherst  went  out  as  Govemor-Cteneral  to  India ;  and 
although  the  spirit  of  his  administration  was  essentially  peaceable,  he 
was  forced  into  hostilities  with  Ava,  the  first  occaaion  on  which  that 
kingdom  had  come  into  actual  collision  with  the  Briti^  Empire  of 
India,  and  of  whidi  the  oonseqoenoe  was  the  addition  to  our  po^ 
sessions  of  the  province  of  Arraoan,  and  territories  on  the  Tenasserim 
Coast  Another  important  military  event  signalized  his  government ; 
the  successful  siege  of  Bhurtpore  e£boed  the  discredit  of  the  former 
failure  before  that  fortress. 

Lord  Amherst's  tastes,  however,  wete  of  a  more  padfio  natoie,  and  on 
his  return  from  India  he  retired  into  privaqr,  apending  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  li£8  chiefly  at  his  estate  of  Ejiowli  Park,  where  he  died  in 
his  86th  year. 

HxiTBT  HABnnrei,  the  scm  of  a  dergymaa  in  the  Korth  ofEngiandi 
entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  the  year  1798.  He  was  a  Lieutenant  in 
1802;  a  Ci4>tainin  1804;  aM^jorinlSOQ;  and  he  passed  through  every 
step  until  he  was  made  Field  Marshal  in  186&.  He  showed  himself  an 
excellent  Soldier  on  all  oocaaioni^  partloalaiiy  in  the  embarkation  at 
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Corunna,  in  January  1809,  and  in  a  still  more  conspiououB  numner  st 
the  sanguinary  conflict  of  Albuera. 

During  the  whole  of  the  Peninsular  War,  be  acted  as  Deputy  Qnvter- 
xnaster  General  of  the  Portuguese  Army.  In  the  campaign  that  dond 
at  Waterloo  he  was  attached  to  the  Prussian  Army,  and  lost  an  arm  at 
the  battle  of  Ligny.  After  peace  was  restored  he  held  several  oflioes 
with  distinction,  and  in  1844  proceeded  to  India  as  Govemor-GeneraL 

During  the  four  years  in  which  he  held  the  government  the  Sikh 
War  was  begun  and  finished ;  and  a  large  and  valuable  province  mm 
brought  under  British  sway.  For  his  services  in  India  he  was  elevated  to 
the  peerage  as  Viscount  Hardinge.  Lord  Hardinge  originated  the  policy 
which  since,  under  Lord  Dalhousie,  has  added  the  kingdom  of  Oude  to  the 
British  Crown.  Four  years  after  his  return  from  India  he  was  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  succession  to  the  Ihike  of  Wellington ;  this 
post  he  held  during  the  eventful  war  with  Russia. 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Hardinge,  G.C.B.,  was  seized  with  sadden 
illness  while  conversing  with  Her  Majesty  at  Aldershot  Camp.  He  died 
a  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  24th  day  of  September  last,  in  the  72nd 
year  of  his  age. 

The  merits  of  Lord  Hardinge  as  a  distinguished  Soldier  belong  to  the 
national  history ;  and  his  public  services  as  Govemor-General^of|  India 
but  slightly  connect  him  with  this  Society.  We  may,  however,  advert  to 
the  liberal  interest  which  he  took  in  the  diffusion  of  education  amongst 
the  natives,  and  the  encouragement  he  was  ever  ready  to  afford  to  all 
reasonable  projects  for  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ellis  was  bom  at  Denbigh  in  the  year  1820.  He  ze« 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  education  at  a  school  in  Montgomeryshire ; 
and  learned  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages  from  his  father,  whose 
pecuniary  means  were  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than  put 
his  son  in  the  way  of  learning  to  earn  a  subsistence  for  himself  by  tiada 
Mr.  Ellis  was  however  more  inclined  to  literary  pursuits;  and  he  found 
means  to  travel  through  the  continent  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Paleatine, 
applying  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  and  his- 
tory. After  a  long  struggle  witli  the  difficulties  attendant  on  inadequate 
resources,  Mr.  Ellis  returned  to  London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  corrector 
for  the  press  at  the  Oriental  Printing  Office  of  Messrs.  Bag8tcr,on  an  edition 
of  the  Polyglot  Bible  published  by  those  gentlemen,  and  while  engaged  in 
tliis  work  ho  added  to  his  emolument  by  giving  lessons  in  several  Oriental 
languages.  In  the  year  1851,  Mr.  Ellis  received  an  appointment  at  the 
Britisli  Museum,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  chiefly  occupied  in 
catnluguiiig  the  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  Librar}'.  His  Oriental  scholarslup 
was  sliown  in  tlic  dcciplkernicnt  and  translation  of  the  Chaldee  inacrip 
'9  upon  somn  Babyloninu  patcnc  brought  from  3Iesopotamia  by 
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Mr.  Layard.    Fac-similes  of  these  insoriptions,  with  Mr.  Ellis's  trans* 
lations,  were  printed  by  Mr.  Layard  in  his  *'  Nineveh  and  Babylon.'* 

In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ellis's  life,  he  suffered  severely  from  bronchitis. 
His  health  gradually  declined  and  on  the  9th  day  of  December  last,  at  a 
time  when  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  chair. 

Joseph  von  Hammeb  was  bom  at  Gratz,  in  St3rria,  in  the  year  1774; 
He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  in  Oriental  literature,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he  took  a  share  in  the  publication  of 
a  new  edition  of  Meninski.'  In  1796,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
Baron  von  Jenisoh,  who  held  a  high  station  in  the  Oriental  section  of  the 
Austrian  Foreign  Office.  At  that  time  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
the  authorship  of  several  pieces  of  poetry  on  Oriental  subjects,  which 
were  published  in  the  **  Deutsche  Merkur,"  conducted  by  the  celebrated 
Wieland.  In  1799,  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the  Austrian 
Qovemment,  to  qualify  himself  for  Oriental  diplomacy,  and  soon  after* 
wards  he  had  charge  of  the  Austrian  Consulate  in  £g3rpt.  When  there, 
he  was  engaged  as  Secretary-Interpreter  to  the  English  Expedition 
under  Lord  Hutchinson  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  expedition  in  1801,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received. 
He  was  not  long  afterwards  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Austrian  Legation 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  year  1807  he  returned  finally  to  Austria, 
residing  chiefly  in  Vienna,  where  he  rose  to  several  distinguished  offices 
in  connection  with  Eastern  diplomacy. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  projected  the  publication  of  a  work  on 
Eastern  literature  and  sciences,  which  resulted  in  the  valuable  "  Fund- 
gruben  des  Orients,"  better  known  by  its  French  title,  "Mines  de 
rOrieut,**  of  which  he  was  editor,  and  to  which  he  was  an  industrious 
contributor ;  amongst  his  contributions  was  a  very  elaborate  review 
of  the  charges  against  the  Knight  Templars,  the  truth  of  which  he  was 
inclined  to  advocate.  Continuing  assiduously  to  prosecute  Oriental  lite- 
rature, he  conducted  that  department  of  the  "Vienna  Jahrb&cher,"  to 
which  he  contributed  a  great  number  of  valuable  criticisms,  especially 
of  the  writings  of  English  Orientalists,  whose  merits  his  knowledge  of 
English  enabled  him  to  appreciate.  Among  other  articles,  was  a  copious 
and  valuable  Review,  of  the  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  as  for  as  then 
published. 

After  the  peace  of  1813,  Von  Hammer  recovered  for  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Vienna,  a  great  portion  of  the  MSS.  and  other  treasures 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  French  armies  in  1809. 

In  1831  he  printed,  at  Vienna,  an  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of 
'  The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus,"  with  a  Persian  translation ;  for 
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this  work  he  was  presented,  in  1834^  by  the  Shah  of  Peniai  with  the 
order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun. 

In  1835,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  by  the  title  of  Berou 
Hammer  Purgstall,  in  succession  to  his  friend  and  pupil  the  last  Buon 
Purgstall,  of  Schloss  Ileinfcld,  upon  whose  death  the  femily  hid  become 
extinct. 

After  the  year  1840,  Baron  Hammer  Purgstall  retired  altogether  from 
public  life,  and  lived  usually  at  his  estates  in  Styria,  where  he  deroted 
himself  wholly  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental  literature. 

Baron  Hammer  Purgstall  ended  his  days  as  he  had  lived — in  the 
midst  of  his  books.  A  letter  from  his  daughter,  the  Baroness  lYenck  Ton 
Tonder,  published  in  the  *'  Journal  Asiatique,"  gives  a  touching  account 
of  his  last  moments.  Unable  to  remain  in  bed,  he  had  for  the  last 
fortnight  sat  up  in  his  arm  chair,  before  his  library  table,  surrounded 
by  papers ;  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  death  his  daughter  had  been 
compelled,  by  fear  of  annoying  her  father  and  augmenting  his  restless- 
ness, to  put  a  pen  into  his  hand,  with  which  he  traced  some  few  illegible 
words,  almost  in  his  last  moments.  He  died  on  the  23rd  daj  of 
November  last,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

A  copy  of  the  concluding  volume  of  his  last  and  perhaps  most 
valuable  work  was  laid  on  the  tabic  of  the  Society,  at  its  meeting  on  the 
7th  of  March,  with  a  letter  from  the  author's  family. 

The  foundation  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna  was 
mainly  due  to  the  iniluence  and  exertions  of  Baron  Hammer  Puigstall, 
who  was  made  its  President.  The  first  Meetings  of  the  new  Institution 
took  place  in  1S47.  The  Baron  took  an  active  share  in  the  Public  Inaugu- 
ration of  the  Academy,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  2ndFebruar7p  1846. 
The  following  works  were  written  by  the  Baron,  but  they  are  hx 
from  being  all  the  productions  of  this  indefatigable  and  Yoluminoos 

writer : — 

The  Constitution  and  Administration  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  2  vols. 

—TQbingen,  1816. 
History  of  Persian  Rhetoric— Tiibingen,  1818. 
Account  of  his  Journey,  in  1804,  from  Constantinople  to  Broossai 

<fcc.— Tubingen,  1818. 
History  of  the  Assassins,  from  Eastern  sources.  —  Stuttgart   and 

Tubingen,  1818. 
Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Constantinople  and  the 

Bosphorus.    2  vols. — Pesth,  1821. 
Catalogue  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  Books  in  the  Imperial 
Library, — Vienna,  1822. 
ry  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    10  vols.— Pesth,  1827^1830. 
ry  of  Ottoman  Poetry.    4  vok^Pcsth,  1836. 
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Admiuistration  of  Landed  Propertj  under  the  Khalifit. — ^Berlin,  1835. 

Picture  Qallerj  of  Moslem  Sovereigns.     6  vols. — ^Darmstadt,  1837-9. 

History  of  the  Mongols  in  Russia  (Qolden  Horde).    Pesth,  1840. 

Historj  of  the  Mongob  in  Persia  (llkhane).  S  vols. — Darmstadt, 
1842-3. 

The  Literarj  Historj  of  the  Arabs,  from  its  oommenoement  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  of  the  Hegira.  7  Itfge  vols. — Vienna, 
1850-57.  (This  great  book  was  divided  into  three  epochs,  of  wliieh 
onlj  two  are  oom{^eted,  up  to  A.H.  650^  AJ).  1S68.) 

Translations  from  Hafiz.— 1813.    (Perftiiin.) 
Translations  from  Motanabbi. — 1823.    (Arabic.) 
Translations  from  Bakl— 1825.    (Turkish.) 

The  following  texts  of  Oriental  works  were  edited  by  Baron  BAmMer 
Purgstall:— 

The  Oul  and  Bulbul  of  the  Turkish  Poet  Fasll.— Leipzig  and  Pesth, 

1836. 
The  Qolden  Collar  of  Samachshari ;  Arabic— Vienna,  1835. 
The  Rosenflor  des  Geheimnisses  ;  a  didactic  poem  of  Shebisteri  on 

Sufyism.— Pesth,  1838. 
Old  Turkish  poem  on  Falconry  (Hawking)  :  Falknerklee. — Vieiina, 

1840. 

The  Ikam  of  Muscat  exhibits  one  of  the  rare  examples  of  an 
Oriental  sovereign  obtaining  power  and  prosperity  by  the  arts  of  peace^ 
and  retaining  them  for  half  a  century  by  sagacity  and  well-understood 
policy.  The  Im&m  succeeded  to  the  Asiatic  portion  of  his  dominions, 
and  to  the  territory  of  Zanguebar  on  the  African  coast,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  the  year  1806.  He  derives  his  title  from  the  town  of 
Muscat,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Oman,  on  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  Arabia,  and  bordering  on  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Im&m,  very  early  in  his  reign,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
the  surest  way  of  governing  his  people  was  to  increase  their  prosperity 
at  home,  and  this  he  effected  by  the  conquests  which  especially  bdong 
to  peace.  He  created  a  small  navy  and  employed  his  dups  chiefly  in 
commerce,  in  the  profits  of  which  he  himself  participated ;  and  he 
showed  better  judgment  than  some  European  Governments  have  yet 
exhibited  in  encouraging  foreign  commerce  by  low  duties.  His  alliances 
with  England,  France,  and  America  added  much  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
dominions ;  and  the  treaties  made  with  those  powers  were  fidthftdly 
maintained.     By  a  oovenaat  with  KngJami,  oooohuM  in  1881;  he 
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The^  separated  without  making  anj  formal  Report  upon  the  matter, 
but  have  promised  to  furnish  such  Report  after  further  connderatioiL 

[The  President  here  stated  to  the  Meeting  that  he  had  been  anaUe  to 
be  present  at  the  opeuiug  of  the  Versions,  being  engaged  at  Oxford,  bat 
that  the  papers  having  been  sent  to  him  on  the  day  before  the  meeting, 
he  had  found  time  to  go  through  the  versions  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and 
Mr.  Talbot,  and  to  compare  them  paragraph  bj  paragraph ;  he  had 
also  looked  into  the  translations  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Dr.  Oppert,  bat 
he  had  not  had  time  to  give  them  the  same  precise  examination.  This 
he  should  do  so  without  delay;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  made  himself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  several  translations  to  be  satigfied 
that  there  was  a  very  close  agreement  with  regard  to  the  valae  of 
the  characters,  so  that  the  powers  of  the  alphabet,  if  it  might  be  so 
termed,  in  which  the  inscription  is  written,  may  be  regarded  as  ntis- 
factorily  determined,  whatever  slight  and  unfrequent  modification  may 
be  hereafter  found  necessary.  It  was  somewhat  different  with  respect 
to  the  words,  the  meanings  of  very  many  of  which  were  differently  ex- 
pressed ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  although  individual  terms  were  variously 
rendered,  there  was  a  remarkable  concurrence  as  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  each  paragraph,  showing  that  the  translators  were  agreed 
as  to  the  sense  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  words  and  the  oonstruotion 
of  the  sentences  ;  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  vocabulary  had  been  determinedp 
and  it  might  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  ability  and  perseverance 
which  had  accomplished  so  much,  would,  eventually  leave  little  to  be 
questioned.] 

The  Library  has  received  an  important  addition  to  Its  mannseript 
stores  from  our  colleague,  Genend  Bagnold,  who  has  kindly  presented 
to  the  Society  several  Persian  volumes.  One  of  them,  a  copy  of  the 
^'Anwari  Sohcili,'*  is  distinguished  by  its  antiquity,  having  beeti  written 
in  the  year  926,  (1519  a.d.)  or  only  fifteen  years  after  the  decease  of 
the  author  of  that  celebrated  composition. 

Once  only,  during  the  past  Session,  an  evening  Meeting  has  been  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  At  this  Meeting  Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay, 
gave  an  interesting  summary  of  the  observations  he  had  made  imme- 
diately before  his  departure  for  England,  on  the  construction  of  Railways 
leading  from  Bombay  into  the  interior,  and  of  the  intelligent  and  ready 
way  in  which  the  natives  had  laboured  at  the  works,  and  the  valuable 
results  these  poor  people  had  derived  from  their  employment,  as  showu 
in  the  habits  of  order  and  industry  they  were  acquiring,  and  in  the 
increase  of  their  means.     Dr.  Buist^s  Lecture  was  numerously  attended 
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of  them  are  only  waiting  for  trifling  oorrections  to  be  also  printed  off. 
Manj  smaller  monuments  are  in  progress.  The  greater  part  of  the 
*'  Comparative  Alphabets,  Grammars,  and  Vocabularies/*  and  several 
of  the  mythological  lists,  have  been  copied  from  the  clay  tablets,  and  will 
be  traced  on  the  stone  when  the  monuments  now  in  progress  shall  be 
completed. 

The  transliteration  in  Roman  characters,  and  interlineary  translation, 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  will  be  printed  simultaneously  with  the 
original  inscriptions ;  this  will  be  done  at  Sir  Henry's  own  cost.  A 
freer  version  of  the  same  will  form  part  of  the  Society's  Journal ;  but 
the  hope  held  out  by  the  Government  of  pecuniary  assistance  in  this 
part  of  the  work  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  result. 

When  this  important  work  shall  have  been  completed,  the  Council 
trust  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  will  conclude  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Journal  yet  remaining  unfinished — that  which  contains  the  Vocabulary 
of  the  Ancient  Persian,  and  the  one  comprising  the  Analysis  of  the 
Babylonian  version  of  the  Behistun  monument  of  Darius. 

At  a  recent  Meeting  of  the  Society,  it  was  stated  that  Dr.  Hincks, 
Dr.  Oppert,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  had  indepen- 
dently prepared  versions  of  one  and  the  same  Inscription — that  of 
Tiglath  Pileser  I.,  dated  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ ;  each  version 
to  be  sent  sealed  to  this  Society,  in  order  to  be  subsequently  submitted 
to  a  committee,  who  would  compare  the  results  of  the  labours  of  four 
gentlemen,  pursued  without  communication  with  each  other.  The  ver- 
sions of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Dr.  Oppert  were  incomplete ;  the  former 
gentleman  did  not  receive  a  copy  of  the  Inscription  until  the  26th  of 
April,  too  late  for  going  through  the  whole  of  so  long  a  Document ;  and 
Dr.  Oppert  worked  upon  a  copy  made  by  himself  from  an  imperfect 
original,  whereas  the  lithographed  copy  in  the  hands  of  the  other  deci- 
pherers was  prepared  from  a  collation  of  four  cylinders. 

The  gentlemen  who  consented  to  meet  on  the  occasion  were,  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Pauls ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell ;  Mr.  Grote ; 
and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson;  but  before  the  close  of  the  Meeting, 
Dr.  Whewell  was  compelled,  by  a  previous  engagement,  to  leave.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Committee,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  town  previously  to  its  assembling. 

The  seals  affixed  by  the  gentlemen  who  sent  their  versions  were 
broken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  the  presence  of  the  Committee, 
who  thereupon  proceeded  to  compare  the  several  versions.  Each  Mem- 
ber taking  a  version  in  his  hand,  the  four  read  successively  out  of  each 
version  the  same  paragraph  of  the  inscription,  section  by  section,  in 
order  n^ore  readily  to  decide  upon  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
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The^  separated  without  making  anj  formal  Report  upon  the  matter^ 
but  have  promised  to  furnish  such  Report  after  further  conaideratioiL 

[The  President  here  stated  to  the  Meeting  that  he  had  been  nnaUe  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Versions,  being  engaged  at  Oxford,  but 
that  the  papers  having  been  sent  to  him  on  the  daj  before  the  meeiingi 
he  had  found  time  to  go  through  the  versions  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and 
Mr.  Talbot,  and  to  compare  them  paragraph  bj  paragraph ;  he  had 
also  looked  into  the  translations  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Dr.  Oppert^  but 
he  had  not  had  time  to  give  them  the  same  precise  examination.  This 
he  should  do  so  without  delay;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  made  himself 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  several  translations  to  be  satisfied 
that  there  was  a  very  close  agreement  with  regard  to  the  valae  of 
the  characters,  so  that  the  powers  of  the  alphabet,  if  it  might  be  so 
termed,  in  which  the  inscription  is  written,  may  be  regarded  as  satia- 
factorily  determined,  whatever  slight  and  unfrequent  modification  may 
be  hereafter  found  necessary.  It  was  somewhat  different  with  respect 
to  the  words,  the  meanings  of  very  many  of  which  were  differently  ex- 
pressed ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  although  individual  terms  were  variously 
rendered,  there  was  a  remarkable  concurrence  as  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  each  paragraph,  showing  that  the  translators  were  agreed 
as  to  the  sense  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  words  and  the  oonstruotion 
of  the  sentences ;  upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  him  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  vocabulary  had  been  determinedp 
and  it  might  be  confidently  anticipated  that  the  ability  and  perseverance 
which  had  accomplished  so  much,  would,  eventually  leave  little  to  be 
questioned.]] 

The  Library  has  received  an  important  addition  to  its  manuscript 
stores  from  our  colleague,  General  Bagnold,  who  has  kindly  presented 
to  the  Society  several  Persian  volumes.  One  of  them,  a  copy  of  the 
''Anwari  Soheili,"  is  distinguished  by  its  antiquity,  having  been  written 
in  the  year  926,  (1519  A.n.)  or  only  fifteen  years  after  the  decease  of 
the  author  of  that  celebrated  composition. 

Once  only,  during  the  past  Session,  an  evening  Meeting  has  been  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Society.  At  this  Meeting  Dr.  Buist,  of  Bombay, 
gave  an  interesting  summary  of  the  observations  ho  had  made  imme- 
diately before  his  departure  for  England,  on  the  construction  of  Railways 
leading  from  Bombay  into  the  interior,  and  of  the  intelligent  and  ready 
way  in  which  the  natives  had  laboured  at  the  works,  and  the  valuable 
results  these  poor  people  had  derived  from  their  employment,  as  shown 
in  the  habits  of  order  and  industry  they  were  acquiring,  and  in  the 
increase  of  their  means.     Dr.  Buist^s  Lecture  was  numerously  attended 
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bj  members  of  the  Sooietj  and  their  firiencb,  and  a  good  deal  of  inte- 
resting discossion  followed  its  delivery. 

The  Council  haVe  felt  great  pleasure  in  contributing,  in  however 
small  a  degree,  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures,  by  the 
loan  of  various  objects  of  interest  in  the  Society^s  Museum.  The  articles 
selected  are  chiefly  specimens  of  Oriental  art  and  manufactures,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  rarity ;  and  the  Council  trust  that  they  may  afford 
instruction  as  well  as  gratification  to  the  numerous  visitors  which  the 
Exhibition  is  so  calculated  to  attract. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Committee  have  recently  patronized  (by 
subscribing  for  a  certain  number  of  copies)  an  interesting  work,  entitled 
— **  M^moires  sor  lei  Oontr^es  Occidentales,  traduits  da  Sanscrit  en 
Chinois,  en  I'an  648  par  Hiouen  Thsang,  et  du  Chinois  en  Francais  par 
M.  Stanislas  Julien.*'  The  first  volume  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains, 
a  valuable  map  of  India  and  Central  Asia,  with  the  names  of  the  various 
countries  as  they  existed  in  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
the  routes  taken  by  Hiouen  Thsang  in  his  travels. 

The  Committee  have  also  agreed  to  subscribe  for  copies  of  a 
translation  into  French,  by  Professeur  Dulaurier,  of  the  Armenian 
Chronicles  of  "  Matthieu  d'Eddsse,  continue  par  Qr6goire  le  prdtre." 
This  volume  will  form  one  of  the  series  comprised  in  the  projected 
collection  announced  as  the  "Biblioth^que  Historique  Arm^nienne," 
and  will  probably  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  **  Bibliographical  tiOxicon"  of 
Hadji  Khalfa  is  nearly  completed,  and  the  learned  translator  and  editor, 
Professor  G.  FlUgel,  promises  that  it  shall,  if  possible,  issue  from  the 
press  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Committee.  The  delay  which  has  retarded  its  appearance  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  laborious  preparation  of  supplementary  matter  and 
copious  indexes. 

The  translator  of  the  "Kitlib  al  Tamini**  reports  that,  notwith- 
standing his  exertions,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  his  labours 
on  those  works,  but  that  he  hopes  to  finish  them  by  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  was  read  by  Aethvb  Ash- 
PITEL,  Esq.  ; — 

'^  The  Auditors,  after  carefully  examining  the  accounts  of  receipts 
and  payments  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1856,  and  comparing  the 
payments  with  the  vouchers,  have  much  satiafitotion  in  finding  the  oat- 
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removals  from  the  books  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  last  year  ^ 
but  this  has  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  more  Btriot  obfervanoe  of 
the  regulation  respecting  Members  who  do  not  paj  their  subscription ; 
several  names  now  placed  on  the  list  of  de&ulters  being  such  as  miig^t 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  struck  out  last  year,  and  who  would 
have  been  so  dealt  with  but  for  a  reluctance  to  enforce  the  rale  too 
stringently. 

Of  the  deceased  Members  our  late  noble  President  demands  espeoal 
mention  : — Lord  Ellesmebe  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  attained  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  year  1821.  In  the  following  year  he  entered 
Parliament  as  Member  for  Bletchuigly  (Godstone).  He  was  then 
entitled  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  under  which  appellation  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1828,  and  soon  after  he  was 
named  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  In  1830,  he  held  the  office  of 
Secretary  at  War  under  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Upon 
succeeding  to  the  Estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Egerton,  and  became  known  as  Lord  Francis  figerton. 

In  the  year  1839  his  lordship  proceeded  to  the  East  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health.  He  visited  the  Holy  Land,  and  communicated  the  result 
of  his  observations  and  his  feelings  in  a  poem  entitled  "  The  PUgrimage,** 
which  was  much  admired,  but  was  subsequently  withdrawn  from 
circulation. 

When  very  young  he  printed  a  volume  of  poems,  though  for  private 
circulation  only.  His  translation  of  Goethe^s  ''  Faust,"  aooompanied  bj 
versions  of  popular  lyrical  selections  from  the  poets  of  Germanj,  has 
passed  through  several  editions. 

Lord  EUesmere  received  by  inheritance  the  splendid  collection  of 
pictures  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  placed  them  in  a 
gallery  in  his  town  residence,  where  visitors  were  liberally  a^^H^M  to 
view  them. 

In  the  year  1849,  Lord  Ellesmere  consented  to  be  put  in  nomination 
as  President  of  this  Society  for  the  term  of  three  years,  to  which  period 
the  office  is  limited  by  its  regulations  :  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  ; 
and,  so  far  as  his  health  permitted,  he  attended  the  meetings  of  tht 
Society,  and  promoted,  by  his  support  and  influence,  the  oljeots  fiw 

•  liitiremfifiM  of  R^Aideni  and  Non-resiilent  Jifemherti — 1,  The  Rer. 
John  Baker;  2.  it  N.  CoKt.  Yjih\.;  3.  Alexander  Guthrie,  Ksq. ;  4.  T.  G. 
H()a.r)i.  Est). ;  5.  W.  H.  C.  Plowden,  Esq. ;  6.  The  Rev.  C.  Pritobard  c 
7  Henry  VVilkinKon.  Esq  Memltern  Mfntck  off  ihf  UMt — 8.  The  Bev  P. 
Froft.  9.  The  K^iv.  W.  Keane;  10.  Bir  Hugh  Bnse;  U.  Lieut.  Hngk 
'^^'IlliAmn,  R.A. 
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Pbofbssob  Wilsok  briefly  addressed  the  meeting  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  vote  passed  in  his  favour. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Johv  Aloeb,  Esq. : 

''That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  the  Vice-Presidents 
and  members  of  the  Council  for  their  zealous  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society." 

Gekebal  Db  la  Mottb  seconded  this  Motion,  which  was  put  to  the 
vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Abthub  Ashpitsl,  Esq.,  moved,  and  the  Rev.  Jamss  Rstvolds 
seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  librarian 
for  the  fidthful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

RiOHARD  ClabkB,  Esq.,  returned  thanks. 

Scrutineers  having  been  appointed,  the  Meeting  proceeded  to  choose 
the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
The  following  list  was  announced  as  the  result  of  the  ballot : 
RicHABD  Clabks,  Esq.,  Treoiurer;  Edwin  Nobbis,  Esq.,  JSeerdary; 
John  Shakespeab,  Esq., i^i^rum  ;  Council:  Arthur  Ashpitel,  Esq.; 
N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. ;  W.  B.  Bayley,  Esq. ;  Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley, 
K.C.B. ;  Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  W.  J.  Eastwick,  Esq. ; 
Samuel  Gregson,  Esq.,  M.P.;  The  Right  Honourable  Holt  Mackenzie; 
John  Marshman,  Esq. ;  0.  De.  B.  Priaulx,  Esq.;  H.  T.  Prinsep,  Esq. ; 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B. ;  Colonel  Sir  Justin 
Sheil,  K.C.B. ;  Edward  Thomas,  Esq.;  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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EOYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY 


PROCEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

TIIIUTY-FIFTU  ANNIVERSAEY  -MEETIK6  OF  TUE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  \^th  May,  1858. 
PROFESSOR    WILSON, 

PBE8IDEICT   AND   DIKEOTOB, 

IN  THE  CHAia 


THB  FOLLOWING  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

WAS  BEAD    BY  THE  PBESIDEITT: — 

The  condition  of  tho  Rojal  Asiatic  Society  has  not  undergone,  during 
the  past  jcar,  any  material  alteration.  The  number  of  retirements  has 
been  6 ;  that  of  deaths,  11,  inclusive  of  2  Foreign  Members ;  the  total 
diminution,  17.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Elections  is  11, — 
leaying  a  falling  off  of  6  Members.  The  number  of  Elections,  it  is  true, 
is  considerably  fewer  than  that  of  the  two  preceding  years,  in  each  of 
which  it  was  21 ;  but  it  exceeds  that  of  1855,  in  which  year  the  elec- 
tions were  no  more  than  eight.  That  there  should  have  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  last  year  is  no  more  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  distress  and  alarm  which  ihoy  have 
so  widely  occasioned.  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  Elections, 
Retirements,  and  Deaths  for  1857-8  : — 

Meetiont  of  Resident  and  NonrReeident  MemJber»  : 

1.  Henry  Brereton,  Esq.  7.  A.  8.  Le  Messurier,  Esq. 

2.  Colonel  J.  T.  Bush  8.  Charles  MacFarlane,  Esq.  jun. 

3.  C.  H.  Dickson,  Esq.  9.  Sir  Charles  Nicholson 

4.  Cyril  0.  Graham,  Esq.  10.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Robinson 

5.  n.  W.  Hammond,  Esq.  11.  The  Rev.  B.  E.  Tyrwhitt 

6.  Captain  F.  Hughes 
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BetiremerUs: 


1 .  The  Rev.  J.  Cape 

2.  The  Rev.  E.  P.  Lewis 

3.  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  Oliphant 


4.  J.  F.  M.  Reid,  Esq. 

5.  A.  Remington,  Esq. 

6.  S.  R.  Solly,  Esq. 


Deaths  of  Resident  and  Non-Resident  Members: 


1.  Major-General  Bagnold 

2.  Henry  Brereton,  Esq. 

3.  J.  R.  Colvin,  Esq. 

4.  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes 

5.  John  Hodgson,  Esq. 


6.  E.  J.  Remington,  Esq. 

7.  Dr.  John  Forbes  Royle 

8.  R.  H.  SoUy,  Jlsq. 

9.  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  Bart. 


Deaths  of  Foreign  Menihers: 
1.  The  Hon.  Louis  MacLane         |       2.  General  Count  de  Ventura 

Although  we  have  to  regret,  among  the  casualties,  the  loss  of  several 
distinguished  members  of  the  Indian  service,  who  were  zealous  friends 
of  the  Society,  and  although  some  of  them,  as  Mr.  John  Colvin  and 
Captain  Fletcher  Hayes,  added  to  their  public  merits  that  of  more  than 
ordinary  conversancy  with  the  languages  of  the  East,  their  official  func- 
tions left  them  little  leisure  to  devote  any  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
Oriental  literature,  or  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this,  or  any 
other  Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Colvin*s  life,  prematurely  shortened,  no 
doubt,  by  the  heavy  responsibility  and  anxieties  of  his  position,  would, 
in  all  probability,  had  it  been  spared,  still  been  engrossed  by  the  duties 
of  public  life.  But  much  was  to  have  been  expected  from  Captain 
Hayes,  who,  besides  highly  respectable  classical  attainments,  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford,  whilst  studying  in  the  University  during 
a  period  in  which  he  was  in  England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was 
a  promising  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar ;  and  had  collected  a  valuable 
library  of  Manuscripts,  of  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  when  opportunity 
permitted,  have  made  a  judicious  and  advantageous  use.  His  libraiy 
shared  the  fate  of  his  other  property,  which  was  ruthlessly  destroyed. 

There  is  one  name  in  the  list  of  deaths  which  the  Sodety  could  have 
little  anticipated,  and  cannot  advert  to  without  paying  something  more 
than  a  passing  tribute  of  regret : — Dr.  John  Forbxs  Rotlx,  from  the 
time  of  his  return  to  England,  was  a  zealous  and  active  Member  of  the 
Society,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Society,  founded  at  his  suggestion,  and  introduced  l>y  tha  Bight 
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Honourable  Holt  Mackenzie,  in  a  paper  based  avowedly  upon  communi* 
cation  with  Dr.  Royle,  as  well  as  by  an  elaborate  and  viduable  memoir 
by  himself,  for  the  investigation  and  development  of  the  commercial 
resources  of  India,  especially  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  oil  seeds, 
tobacco,  tea,  and  cotton.  This  Committee  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, instituted  in  1836,  no  doubt  suggested  to  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  the  advantage  of  adopting  arrangements  for  a 
sitnilar  object ;  and  the  services  of  Dr.  Royle  being  placed  in  requisition 
by  them,  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  Committee,  and  an  end  was  pat  to 
its  labours.  Dr.  Royle,  however,  still  continued  his  communications  to 
the  Society  in  the  form  of  memoirs  and  lectures  ;  whilst  he  discharged 
his  official  duties  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences,— one  of  which 
is  the  formation  of  the  Museum  recently  opened  at  the  East  India 
House,  where  specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  natives  of 
India  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  natural  products,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  to  art  and  manufacture  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  and  importance.  We  arc  enabled  to  add  a  further  specification 
of  Dr.  Royle*s  claims  to  the  grateful  recollection  of  the  Society  from  the 
communication  of  a  friend  and  colleague  : — 

John  Forbes  Royle  was  the  only  son  of  William  Henry  Royle, 
Captain  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who  died  in  1803,  at 
the  age  of  forty,  having  served  23  years.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  bom  at  Cawnpore,  and  he  received  his  early  education  under  Dr. 
Sangster  of  Haddington.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  High  School 
in  Edinburgh.  Though  intended  for  the  army,  while  waiting  for  aa 
appointment  at  Addiscombe  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson.  Induced  by  his  love  of  science,  he  continued  in  the  medical 
profession,  instead  of  accepting  a  military  appointment,  and  acquired, 
under  his  preceptor,  that  taste  for  botany  in  which  he  was  finally  so 
eminent.  In  1818  he  became  assistant-surgeon  on  the  Bengal  Estab- 
lishment to  His  Majesty's  17th  and  87th  Regiments,  and  also  to  the 
Company's  Native  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry. 

In  1823,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Medical  Station  at  Sahaninpur, 
to  which  was  added  the  superintendence  of  the  Company's  Botanic 
Garden  at  that  place,  where  he  formed  collections  of  native  products 
(which  afterwards  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851),  and 
the  botanical  collection  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  large  work  on  the 
botany  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  After  a  laborious  research,  Mr. 
Royle  succeeded  in  producing  senna,  rhubarb,  oil  of  turpentine,  extract 
of  henbane,  and  other  substances  of  public  utility,  capable  of  competing 
with  the  best  articles  of  the  kind  sent  from  England.    AU  were  pro- 
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nounced  to  be  of  superior  quality,  and  some  of  them  now  form  tlie 
subject  of  an  extensive  commerce.  During  this  time  he  arrived  at  con- 
clusions, then  considered  visionary,  but  which  have  since  resolted  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  tea  in  the  Himalaya. 

In  consequence  of  a  potty  insurrection  in  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Boyle, 
with  several  others,  volunteered  in  the  attack  and  oaptore  of  the  Fork 
of  Koonja,  for  which  service  they  received  the  thanks  of  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

For  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  public  the  results  of  his  Indian 
researches,  Dr.  Royle  returned  to  England  in  1831,  bringing  with  him 
his  numerous  collections.  Shortly  after  his  arriyal,  he  reoeived  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of  Munich  ;  and,  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Paris,  he  became  a  successful  candidate  for  the 
Professorship  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Therapeutics  in  King's  Coll^pe, 
Loudon.  About  this  time,  Mr.  Royle  furnished  a  series  of  articles  to 
the  '*  Penny  Cyclopasdia  ;"  and  in  1837,  he  published  an  ''Essay  on  the 
Antiquity  of  Hindu  Medicine,"  the  basis  of  which  was  formed  by  an 
Introductory  Lecture,  delivered  at  King's  College ;  and  which  brought, 
for  the  first  time,  before  the  public  the  fact  of  the  very  early  importation 
from  India  into  Europe  of  a  variety  of  natural  and  manuAiotured  pro- 
ducts. In  1839  were  published  Hr.  Royle's  "Illustrations  of  the  Botany 
and  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,"  in  two  very 
handsome  folio  volumes, — a  work  that  at  once  placed  him  in  a  high 
position  amongst  the  cultivators  of  natural  science  in  Europe.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  drawings,  chiefly  botanical,  made  from  beauti- 
ful delineations  by  the  native  artists  attached  to  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Saharanpur.  These  were  followed,  in  1840,"  by  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Productive  Resources  of  India." 

In  1844,  l)eing  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  King^s  College, 
he  was  requested  to  publish  his  **  Introductory  Lecture  on  Medical 
Education;"  and,  in  1845,  a  *^  Manual  of  Materia  Mcdica  and  Thera- 
peutics," intended  for  the  students  of  the  College.  He  took  a  yerj 
active  peart  in  tlic  reforms  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  founding  tlie 
Pliilosophical  Club.  In  1847,  Dr.  Royle  published  a  work  on  the 
Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  India,  and  elsewhere ;  and  on  its  commercial 
results.  He  was  amongst  tlie  first  consulted  on  the  project  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Ik'ing  in  charge  of  the  correspondence 
relative  to  the  natural  products  of  India,  he  furnished  a  communication 
on  the  subject,  published  in  the  Appendix,  No.  3,  of  the  Preliminary 
lU'port,  which,  with  his  lists  and  in^ttructions,  were  immediately  sent  to 
India,  two  months  before  the  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Royal 
Connnissiimors  in  this  country. 
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He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Local  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
for  the  city  of  London,  and  was  requested  to  organise  and  arrange  the 
department  of  raw  products,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Exhibition.  His  time  was  now  occupied  by  the  botanical 
articles  in  Dr.  Kitto's  '^  Cjclopssdia  of  Biblical  Literature/'  as  well 
as  by  various  notices  and  lectures,  amongst  which  were  two  on  the 
**  Results  of  the  Great  Exhibition,'*  and  a  lecture  on  '^  Indian  Products 
known  to  the  Ancients."  Another  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  on  '^  Indian  Fibres,"  was  afterwards 
expanded  into  a  larger  work  on  the  ^'Fibrous  Plants  of  India,"  pub- 
lished in  1855.  In  the  same  year  he  had  the  arrangement  and  super- 
intendence of  the  Oriental  Collection  at  the  "Great  Exhibition  of  Paris, 
where  he  received,  for  his  works  and  papers,  **  la  grande  m^daille  d'hon- 
neur;"  and,  in  recognition  of  these,  and  his  public  services  in  relation 
to  the  Exhibition,  the  decoration  of  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  conferred  upon  him. 

lu  1856,  the  immense  increase  of  duties  at  the  India  House  com- 
pelled Dr.  Roylo  to  resign  his  Professorship  at  King's  College,  which  he 
had  held  during  19  years.  In  the  spring  of  1857,  he  was  invited  to 
undertake  the  superintendence  and  arrangement  of  the  Indian  collec- 
tion in  the  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures  at  Manchester. 

Dr.  Royle  was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  revival  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Horticultural  Society,  during  the  last  two  years ;  and  to 
his  exertions  entirely  is  the  public  indebted  for  the  collection  and 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the  new  Museum 
now  open  at  the  India  House. 

Dr.  Royle  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal,  Linngan,  Geological,  and  Hor- 
ticultural Societies ;  and  a  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
as  of  Great  Britain.  Besides  the  pages  of  our  own  Journal,  he  was  an 
occasional  contributor  to  those  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnsean 
and  Horticultural  Societies.  He  died  in  January  last 

It  is  in  contemplation  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  place  Dr.  Boyle's 
bust  in  the  New  Museum  recently  opened. 

The  Council  regret  to  state  that  the  oommunicaiions  to  the  Society 
on  subjects  of  Oriental  literature,  science,  topography,  ethnology,  and 
similar  topics  have  been  but  rare :  and  the  Journal  has,  consequently, 
made  but  little  progress.  No  number  has  to  be  laid  on  the  taUe  for 
the  past  year.  This  is  in  part  owing  to  the  commonications  made  to 
other  Societies  of  matters  relating  to  India ;  and  although,  as  observed 
by  our  late  President,  it  signifies  not  by  what  channel  information  is 
conveyed  to  the  public,  this  applies  to  the  public,  and  not  to  the 
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Society,  iu  the  pages  of  whose  Journal  it  woald  be  most  appropriate 
to  insert  <ill  such  communications.  Another  reason  might  be  aappoaed 
to  be  the  exhaustion  of  the  topic  after  nearly  a  century  of  reseaidL 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  and  even  iu  Sansloit  literatim 
there  is  much  untrodden  ground ;  whilst  much  remains  for  inyesti- 
gation  in  the  literature  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  in  the  languagsi 
of  the  further  East,  the  Archipelago,  Siam,  Ava,  China,  and  the  Yariooi 
tribes  of  Asiatic  Russia, ~  the  publications  of  other  Asiatic  Sodeties  shew 
no  dearth  of  materials.  The  ''  Journal  Aaiatique  "  proceeds  with  a  regu- 
larity unremitted  by  37  years  of  exertion.  The  "  Zeitschxifk*'  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society  is  equaUy  regular  and  abundant  in 
interesting  matter  ;  and  the  American  Oriental  Society  has  published 
five  highly  respectable  volumes,  and  has  a  sixth  in  contemplation.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  any  deficiency  of  materials  to  which  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  paucity  of  our  literary  contributions,  but  to  the  absence  or  the  in- 
difference of  those  who  might  supply  the  Society  with  useful  infonnatioOf 
to  be  circulated  by  its  Journal. 

The  Society  has  been  indebted,  during  the  season,  to  three  of  its 
members  for  evening  lectures :  one  by  Dr.  Latham,  on  the  Asiatic 
Elements  of  the  Ugrian  Mythology,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Finn 
poem,  the  Kalevala ;  one  by  Dr.  Barth,  on  the  tribes  of  Northern  Afnek, 
their  relation  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  peculiar  alphabet  in  use 
among  them  ;  and  the  other,  by  Cyril  0.  Graham,  Esq.,  on  the  ethnology 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  These  lectures  were 
well  attended. 

No  progress  has  been  made,  iu  the  Society's  Journal  during  the 
past  year,  iu  the  illustration  or  translation  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions* 
Of  the  texts  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  (Government,  through 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  under  the  snperintendenoe  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  forty  sheets  have  been  printed,  and  ten  mors^  it 
is  expected,  will  be  completed  within  two  months,  when  the  whole  will 
be  bound  in  a  volume,  and  published.  Those  printed  comprise  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Kings,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  that  of  Tiglath  Pileser  the  First,  dated  about  1100  RO., 
translations  of  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  comparison,  of  which 
the  result  has  been  published  by  the  Society.  The  latest  is  that  of 
Nabonidus.  Inscriptions  on  several  bricks*  of  more  ancient  monarehs 
will  be  published  with  those  already  mentioned.  When  completed 
and  translated,  the  Society  hope  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  pnhlio 
the  genenil  purport  of  the  documents,  and  the  philolo^cal  and  his- 
torical results  whicli  thev  arc  calculated  to  establish. 
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The  Council  has  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
alteration  required  bj  the  rules  of  the  Society  in  its  officers.  The 
period  for  which  the  Presidentship  is  held  expires  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  the  meeting  will  have,  therefore,  to  elect  a  successor. 
The  following  gentlemen,  also,  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Council : — 

Wm.  B.  Bayley,  Esq. 

Sir  Proby  T.  Cautley,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Thomas  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Osmond  De  Beauvoir  Priaulx  Esq. 

J.  W.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  M.P. 

In  whose  places  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  following : — 

J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Qenend  Briggs,  F.R.S. 

Colonel  0.  Everest,  F.R.S. 

James  Fergusson,  Esq. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Strangford. 

In  February  last,  the  Council  had  before  it  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Edkins,  of  Shanghai,  announcing  the  formation  of  a  new  Literary 
and  Scientific  Association  at  that  place,  and  expressing,  on  the  part  of 
its  members,  a  desire  to  be  affiliated  to  this  Society  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "  The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society."  Mr. 
Edkins^s  communication  was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Shanghai  Society,  and  the  names  of  its  officers  ;  and 
a  minute  was  passed  by  the  Council,  to  the  effect  that  the  proposition 
be  recommended  to  the  members  for  their  adoption  at  the  present 
anniversary  meeting.  A  resolution  for  the  formal  admission  of  the 
Shanghai  Society  as  a  branch  of  this  Institution,  will  therefore  be 
submitted  to  you. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Committee  are  about  to  issue  to  their 
subscribers  copies  of  a  work  recently  patronised  by  them,  entitled 
'^  Chrooique  de  Matthieu  d'Edesse,  avec  la  continuation  par  Qr£goire 
le  PrStre,  &c."  This  work  forms  a  portion  of  the  ''Biblioth^ue 
Armenienne,"  now  in  the  course  of  publication  and  translation  by 
Professor  Dulaurier,  of  Paris. 

The  translation  of  the  Kitah  al  TcmUnifhj  the  Rev.  James  Reynolds, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Committee,  is  now  in  the  press.  This  translation 
is  made  from  a  Persian  version  of  the  celebrated  Arabic  work  of 
Al-  Utbi,  and  comprises  historical  memoirs  of  Sabaktagin,  and  Mahmud 
of  Chazni,  founders  of  the  Ghaznavide  dynasty,  and  early  conquerors  of 
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Hindostan.  It  includes  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Sabaktagin,  and  the 
most  important  portion  of  that  of  Mahmud.  The  book  waa  written 
by  a  courtier  in  the  service  of  these  Princes,  and  was  translated  into 
Persian  about  A.D.  1186. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Haji  Khalfa's  Lexicon  will  be  paUished 
during  the  present  year. 

AUDITORS'  REPORT. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Auditors  on  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Society  was  then  read  by  J.  C.  Marshmak,  Esq. : — 

"The  Auditors  have  diligently  examined  the  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1857,  and  have 
compared  each  item  of  payment  with  the  vouchers.  They  regret  to 
observe  that  the  financial  result  of  the  year  is  not  so  flattering  as  that 
of  the  preceding  twelvemonths ;  the  total  receipts  of  1856  having 
been  ^1053  9«.  Ud.,  and  of  1857,  £852  12«.  Sd.  This  is  to  be  attri- 
buted, partly  to  the  diminution  of  members,  and  partly  to  the  diflerenoe 
of  "  Oompositious  of  Subscriptions,"  which,  in  1856,  amounted  to 
£126,  and,  in  the  past  year,  to  £36  I5s,  ;  as,  also,  to  a  smaller  amount 
of  arrears  received,  which,  in  1857,  only  reached  £15  15#^  while  it 
amounted  to  £68  5«.  in  the  preceding  year.  But  as  the  expenditure 
in  the  past  year  has  been  less  by  £71  11 9.  Sd,  than  that  of  1856,  the 
balance  in  the  Banker*s  hands  is  still  £212  4i.  4(1., — ^less  by  only  £8  4i,  ML 
than  that  of  the  31st  of  December,  1856. 

''Of  this  balance,  however,  the  sum  of  £142  ISs.  id,  belongs  to  the 
fund  created  by  the  Gk>vemment  grant  for  the  publication  of  the 
Rawlinson  papers,  and  which  must  be  reserved  to  meet  the  expense 
connected  with  that  particular  object.  The  sum  in  hand  available  for 
the  general  disbursements  of  the  Society  amounted,  therefore,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year  to  £69  6«.  3(f. 

"  The  Auditors  are  happy  to  be  able  to  observe,  ailer  a  careful  exa^ 
mination  of  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Society,  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  larger  balance  at  the  close  of  the  present  year 
in  the  Bankers*  hands. 

"  J.  W.  BOSANQUET 1  Auditors  on  the  pari 
"  JAS.  FERGUS80N  J      of  the  Society. 

"JOHN  0.  MARSHMAN,  Auditor  on  the  part  of  the  CouneiL 

"  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  House, 
'^5,  New  Burlington-street, 
"8th  May,  ia58." 
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When  the  reading  of  the  Reports,  was  concluded,  the  following 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Rt.  Hunter,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mtgor- 
General  Ludlow,  and  carried  unanimously : — 

^'That  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and  that  of  the  Auditors,  be 
received  and  printed ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  voted 
to  the  Auditors  for  their  careful  investigation  of  the  Accounts  of  the 
Society." 

J.  0.  Marshmait,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  the  Auditors,  returned  thanks 
for  the  vote  passed  ;  and  said  that  the  labours  of  the  Auditors  had  l>een 
greatly  simplified  by  the  very  lucid  manner  in  which  the  Accounts  of 
the  Society  were  kept,  and  the  vouchers  presented. 

The  President  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Meeting  an  application 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Council  by  the  recently-formed  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society  at  Shanghai,  to  be  incorporated  as  a  Branch  of 
this  Society.  In  recommending  the  Meeting  to  give  due  effect  to  this 
request  of  the  new  Association,  the  President  observed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Shanghai  Society  was  the  Rev.  J.  Edkins,  to  whom  this 
Society  was  indebted  for  some  interesting  communications  on  the 
subject  of  ancient  Buddhist  books  from  India,  brought  to  China  many 
ages  ago,  and  translated  into  Chinese. 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to  by  the  meeting,  nem.  can. 

J.  C.  Marshm AN,  Esq.,  moved  the  following  resolution  : — 
**  That  this  Meeting  record  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  of  Professor  Wilson,  who  is  now  about  to  relinquish  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Society." — Mr.  Marshman  remarked  that  he  was 
certain  he  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  eminent  services  which 
Professor  Wilson  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Oriental  literature.  It 
was,  he  believed,  fifty  years  since  he  first  set  foot  in  India,  and  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  he  had  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  Sanscrit  classics,  and  his  exertions  had  been 
rewarded  with  such  success  as  to  place  him  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
Orientalists,  and  upon  a  level  with  the  great  names  of  Jones  and  Cole- 
brook.  On  his  return  to  England,  now  twenty-five  years  since,  Pro- 
fessor W  ilson  did  not  relinquish  his  partiality  for  Oriental  studies,  but 
still  continued  to  pursue  them  with  unabated  ardour,  of  which  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  was  presented  by  the  contributions  with 
which  he  had  enriched  the  Journal  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Marshman 
believed  that  no  small  share  of  the  repute  in  which  this  Society  was 
held,  both  in  England  and  in  Europe,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  labours 
and  renown  of  the  President  they  were  now  to  lose,  and  he  trusted  that 
whenever  the  chair  should  be  again  vacant,  they  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  him  back  to  it. 
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The  resolution   proposed   bj  Mr.  Mabshvait,   wis   seconded   by 
Osmond  Df.  Beautoir  Priaclx,  Esq.,  aud  carried  unanimoosly. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  passed  in  his  favour, 
expressed  the  obligations  which  he  felt  on  this  occasion — as  on  former 
occasions — for  the  kind  support  aud  encouragement  he  had  alwajs 
received  from  the  Society, — which  had  increased  his  zeal,  and  had 
furiii.<hed  to  him  an  additional  inducement  to  continue  in  this  country 
tlie  same  line  of  study  he  had  commenced  in  India.  He  regretted  that 
his  communications  to  the  Society  had  not  been  so  frequent  of  late  as 
lie  could  have  wished,  but  he  must  plead — as  they  all  could  do-— that  he 
was  not  so  young  as  he  was  ;  and  he  certainly  was  not  so  capable  of 
exertion.  He  feared  he  could  hardly  look  forward,  now,  to  a  period  of 
three  years  for  the  resumption  of  the  office  he  was  quitting.  Moreover, 
his  defect  of  hearing  somewhat  incapacitated  him  from  properly  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  the  office.  He  assured  the  meeting  that,  neverthe- 
less, he  sliould  always  be  ready  and  willing  to  afford  whatever  services 
he  could  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  body. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Parry,  seconded  by  J.  S.  Law,  Esq., 
and  carried  nrm.  con,:—' 

"  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  tendered  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents  and  Council  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year." 

Mr.  Marshxan  returned  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and 
observed  that  their  labours  in  the  past  year  had  not  been  as  heavy  as 
they  could  have  wished.  He  remarked  that  if  the  ardour  which  was 
once  felt  in  the  pursuit  of  Oriental  literature,  and  which  was  exhibited 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  could  be  revived,  the  Society's  publications 
would  not  present  so  unfavourable  a  contrast  to  the  Journals  of  kindred 
Societies  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  to  which  the  Report  of  the 
past  year  had  adverted  with  so  much  r^ret. 

Lord  Viscount  Stranoford  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  £.  Ttrwhitt,  and  carried  unani- 
mously : — 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  Librarian,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices." 
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Mr.  NoRRis,  the  Secretary,  said  that,  iu  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer, 
who  was  away  iu  consequence  of  a  domestic  affliction  ;  and  of  the 
Librarian,  who  was  now  residing  in  the  country,  he  was  desirous  of 
expressing,  in  their  names  and  his  own,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  vote 
passed  in  their  favour. 

J.  W.  Pyceoft,  Esq.,  having  been  appointed  Scrutineer,  the  Meeting 
proceeded  to  elect  Members  to  fill  the  vacant  offices  of  the  Society,  and 
for  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  declared  as  follows : — 

Culonel  W.  II.  Sykes,  M.P.,  Pre  idenU  Lieut.-Oolonel  Sir  Henry 
C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Vice  PrencUrU;  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
Director;  R.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  Edwin  Norris,  Esq.,  Secretary; 
John  Shakespear,  Esq.,  Lihrarian. 

Council:  A.  Ashpitel,  Esq.;  N.  B.  £.  Baillie,  Esq.;  J.  W.  Bosanquet, 
Esq.;  Lieut.-Qeneral  Briggs ;  W.  J.  Eastwick,  Esq. ;  Colonel  G.  Everest ; 
James  Fergusson,  Esq.;  Samuel  Gregson,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Holt  Mackenzie ;  John  C.  Marshman,  Esq.;  Henry  T.  Prinsep,  Esq- ; 
Colonel  Sir  Justin  Shell,  K.C.B.;  Lord  Viscount  Strangford;  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq.,  and  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq. 
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ROYAL  ASIATIC   SOCIETi^. 

PROCEEDINGS 

l»P   THE 

THIUTY-SIXTII  ANNIVKRSARYMKETING  OV  TIIR  SOOIKTV, 

Held  on  the  14M  ^fa^f^  lh5J), 

COLONEL   SYKES,   M.P., 

PRE8IDEXT, 

IN  THE  CHAIR. 


After  the  presentation  of  sonic  donations  to  the  Library,  and  the 
elcctiun  of  K.  S.  Poole,  Kstj.,  as  a  Resident  Member,  the  foUowinfi^ 
Ueport  was  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

Although  the  Council  do  not  congratulate  the  Society  upon  any 
material  improvement  in  its  condition  or  prospects  during  the  past 
year,  nevertheless  a  continued  activity  has  1)ecn  maintained  in  its 
proceedings  1)y  occasional  Lectures  of  great  interest,  and  by  valuable 
communications  embodied  in  a  volume  of  the  Journal  which  is  now 
iKrforc  th«  fleeting. 

The  accessions  to  the  Society's  numbers  are  the  same  as  in  the 
last  year ;  but  the  deaths  and  retirements  taken  together  amount  to 
two  more  than  at  that  period.  The  following  is  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  elections,  retirements,  and  deaths,  since  the  last  Anniversary : — 

Elections^  Resident  and  Non- Resident  ^ f embers  :* 

1.  The  Bight  Honourable  I^rd  Stanley,  M.P. 

2.  Farqiihar  MathcisoD,  Esq. 

3.  Profeitsor  John  Dowiion. 

4.  The  Kcvcrend  Ocorgc  Small. 
■  6.  Captain  Lewis  Pclly. 

<>.  The  UcTcrcnd  Francis  Mason,  D.D. 
7.  Cotton  Mather,  ¥»\, 

b 
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8.  The  Reverend  John  Daries. 

J).  William  de  Nermann,  Esq. 

10.  Edmund  Calvcrt>  Emi. 

1 1.  Edward  Stanley  Poole,  Esq. 

Election  of  Honorary  Member  : 
1.  Professor  Gustavua  Fluegcl. 

Retirements : 

1.  Dr.  James  Binl. 

2.  Welby  Jacktiion,  Efi(|. 
a.  T.  B.  Rawson,  Eacj. 

4.  The  Honourable  F.  Walpole. 

5.  Samuel  Cartwright,  Esq. 

G.  liioutonant-Colonel  >V.  Ilougb. 

7.  Sir  John  S.  Login. 

8.  L.  K.  Keid,  E^q. 

0.  T.  J.  Turner,  Esq. 

Deaths,  Resident  and  Non- Resident  Members. 

1.  The  Earl  of  Ripou. 

2.  John  Shakespcar,  Esq. 

3.  John  Romer,  Esq. 

4.  John  Shepherd,  Esq. 

6.  Sir  llcury  Willoek. 

G.  Charles  MacFarlane,  Esq. 

7.  The  Uaron  dc  Qoldsmid. 

Death  of  Foreign  Member : 
Daron  Alexander  von  Ihmiboldt. 

In  reference  tu  the  subject  of  retirements  from  the  Society,  the 
Council  deem  it  due  to  Dk.  Hugh  Falcjoneb,  to  state  that,  in  oonce- 
(picncc  of  some  misconception  on  Ids  part  as  to  his  liability  for  sub- 
scription while  in  India,  and  the  apparent  miscarriage  of  the  Society's 
IctterH  intimating  its  claims  upon  him,  his  name  was  struck  oif  the 
liist  of  the  Society,  in  the  ordinary  course,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  tlio  Society's  Ilegulations.  But  on  the  circumstances 
1)Ccoming  known  to  Dr.  Falconer  on  his  return  to  this  countxy,  he 
immediately  tendered  the  full  ba      oe  off  tiie  ■abioriftieii  due  by 

him,  and  he  therefore  stands  |||§j||feHtti^feif  ^^•1'*' 

voluntarily  retired. 
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Amongst  the  names  on  the  ohituary,  one  that  especially  clahns 
the  regret  of  the  Society  is  that  of  Mii.  John  Siiakespkar,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  Meml)er8  hy  whom  the  Society  was  instituted  in 
1823,  and  who  continued  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  its  proceedings 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  July  last,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-four.  Mr.  Shakespear,  in  addition  to  the  proof  he 
atforded  of  his  interest  in  the  Society  hy  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Meetings,  held  for  some  years  past  the  Iloiiorary  Otlicc  of  our 
Librarian. 

It  is,  however,  with  respect  to  his  long  and  learned  labours  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hindustani  language,  and  t)ie  important  aids  he 
has  contributed  to  its  acquirement,  that  J\Ir.  Shakespear  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  future  students  of  that  language  ;  and  his  case 
affords  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by 
ability  and  assiduity,  under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 
From  a  short  autobiographical  notice,  with  which  we  have  beeu 
favoured  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  G.  Bowles,  Esq.,  wo  learn  that 
Mr.  Shakespear  was  born  at  a  small  village  called  the  Lount,  in  the 
parish  of  Staunton  Uerald,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  in  August,  1774, 
liis  father  rented  a  small  farm,  but  died  when  his  eldest  sou  was 
about  eleven  {years  old,  leaving  seven  children  dependent  on  the 
exertions  of  their  mother,  who,  by  ''*  rare  domestic  industry,  and 
attention  to  the  farm,  brought  them  up  in  a  becoming  manner.*' 
The  means  of  educating  them  were  necessarily  imperfect,  and  John 
Shakespear  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  parish  school.  From 
this  he  was  removed  to  a  preceptor  of  a  somewhat  higher  order,  and 
thence  to  a  clergyman  who  kept  a  school  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  village.  With  this  gentleman  he  remained  two  years,  and 
acquired  his  good  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  ho  recommended 
him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  afterwards  the 
Marquis  of  Ilastlngs.  This  nobleman,  with  his  characteristic  gene  - 
rosity,  interested  himself  in  the  young  scholar's  fortunes ;  and  con- 
templating some  mission  to  Northern  Africa,  in  which  the  youth  was 
willing  to  engage,  provided  him  with  the  requisite  means,  and  sent 
him  to  London  to  learn  Arabic,  where,  with  the  aid  of  what  he  terms 
a  nominal  teacher,  but  still  more,  of  Richardson  and  Golius,  he 
obtained,  he  says,  some  acquaintance  with  the  written  Arabic.  This 
acquaintance  he  extended  by  subsequent  application  ;  and  he  was, 
in  truth,  a  very  respectable  Arabic  scholar. 

The  destination  of  the  young  scholar  was  changed  about  1792, 
and  his  patron,  Lord  Rawdon,  placed  him  in  a  situation  in  the  Com- 
missariat of  the  force  intended  to  invade  France,  purposing  to  give 
him  a  Commission.    This,  however,  was  not  effected  ;  and  from  the 
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ciul  of  1700  to  180.*),  Mr.  Shakcspcar  describes  himself  as  having  led 
an  idle  life.  He  must,  however,  have  continued  his  studies,  and 
acquired  sonic  credit  for  them,  as,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy 
ill  tlic  Oriental  Professorship  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  he 
obtained  tlic  support  of  Lord  Teignmouth,  Br.  Gilchrist,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Scott,  and  ]Mr.  Wilkins,  and  was  appointed  Professor.  From  Dr. 
Gilchrist  also  he  received  instruction  in  Hindustani,  which  thence- 
forth became  his  especial  province,  as,  about  two  years  afterwards, 
he  was  made  Hindustani  Professor  at  the  College  of  Addiscomhe, 
wliich  the  East  India  Company  had  then  established  for  the  separate 
jMilitary  education  of  their  Cadets;  an  appointment  ho  held  for 
twenty- three  years,  retiring  at  the  end  of  183(>. 

When  Mr.  Shakespeai*  first  undertook  to  give  instruction  in 
Hindustani,  elementary  works  upon  that  language  were  unpublished 
in  this  country.  The  works  of  Dr.  Gilchrist  were  at  that  time 
confined  to  the  College  of  Fort  William,  and  rarely  found  their 
way  to  England.  The'  deficiency  Vi'as  too  palpable  not  to  require 
provision  ;  and  Mr.  Shakespear  accordingly  prepared  and  published, 
in  1812,  a  *'  Grammar  of  the  Hindustani  Language,''  which  for  many 
years  constituted  the  sole  key  to  the  language,  and  is  still  in  une, 
having  passed  through  six  editions,  the  last  dated  in  18d5.  It  is  a 
clear,  simple,  and  comprehensive  work,  and  fully  adequate  to  its 
object ;  althougli  in  some  degree  supplanted  by  more  comprehensive, 
or  more  concise  works. 

The  Grammar  was  promptly  followed  by  a  volume  of  "Selec- 
tions,"' to  serve  as  a  series  of  reading  lessons,  a  great  portion  of 
which  consists  of  excellent  examples  of  Hindustani  idionuitic  nar- 
ratives, and  the  rest  of  extracts  from  a  standard  work,  the  ^'  ^Vraish 
Mahfil," — a  description  of  Hindustan. 

These  formed,  for  many  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College  of 
Haileybury,  the  elementary  studies  of  the  Company's  junior  civil 
servants,  and  are  still  in  use  at  Addiscombe.  A  second  volume  of 
the  ^'Araish  Mahfil"  was  aftenvards  printed  by  Mr.  Shakespear,  in 
whicli  much  valuable  topographical  description  is  contained,  though 
in  nither  an  exaggerated  style.  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Shakespear,  as 
he  states,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  composed  and  published 
a  very  serviceable  work, — "  Introduction  to  Hindustani,"  which 
incluilcd  grammar,  reading  exercises,  dialogues,  and  other  matters, 
so  as  to  supply  the  student  with  all  that  was  essential  to  his  pro- 
ficiency, in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

The  work,  however,  on  which  Mr.  Shakespear  s  reputation  as  a 
Uiudustani  scholar  is  based,  is  his  Dictionary,  tho  last  edition  of 
wliich  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired.    The  first  edition,  published  in 
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18  Hi,  was,  as  he  states,  little  more  than  a  revise  of  a  Dictionary  pub- 
lished ill  Calcutta  by  Dr.  Hunter,  who  died  at  Java  in  1812,  and 
whieli  was  little  else  than  a  publication  of  a  manuscript  work  of  a 
<*aptain  Taylor,  of  the  Bengal  Army.  However  useful,  the  Dic- 
tionary was  very  far  from  complete ;  and,  four  years  afterwards,  a 
second  edition  appeared,  very  nmch  enlarged  and  improved.  Two 
other  editions  afterwards  appeared, — the  last  in  l^}0,  which  must 
ever  remain  the  standard  authority  for  Hindustani.  In  addition 
to  tlie  ample  materials  he  had  himself  collected,  Mr.  Shakespear 
had  the  use  of  tlio  valuable  manuscript  collections  of  Dr.  llanis  of 
Madras*,  and  part  of  the  library  at  the  India  House. 

The  literary  lalnmrs  of  .Mr.  Shakespear  were  chiefly  pliil<>lo;^ical ; 
but  the  Journal  of  the  Society  contains  some  contributions  from  his 
pen.  A  more  important  work  was  his  contribution  to  the  *'  Intro- 
duction to  the  Arabian  Antiquities  of  Spain," — a  publication  re- 
markable for  its  illustrations  of  Arabic  architecture.  Mr.  Shake- 
spear's  share  in  the  '*  Introduction"  was  a  translation  from  the 
"  Nahfat-al-Tib,"  a  work  by  Al  Makri,  descriptive  of  Andalusia,  or 
Spain. 

The  circulation  of  Mr.  Shakespear*s  Hindustani  publications,  as 
they  were  for  so  many  years  the  only  ones  available,  was  very  large. 
According  to  particulars  stateil  by  himself,  li£  printed  lly'XK)  copies 
of  his  Grammar,  1(»,.'5(H>  of  his  Selections,  and  8,75<)  of  his  Dic- 
tionary. As  the  prices  were  heavy,  the  profits  were  very  consider- 
able ;  and  as  he  retained  the  property  in  his  own  hands,  being  his 
own  publisher,  and  1>eing  a  person  of  singularly  frugal  and  self- 
denying  habits,  he  realized  from  these  and  other  sources  a  very 
hand^fome  property,  which  he  invested  in  an  estate  in  his  native 
county,  named  Langley  Priory,  to  which  he  has  l>een  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  who  was  for  many  years  also  Assistant,  and  tinally  Pro- 
fessor of  Hindustani  at  Addiscombe. 

Mr.  Shakespear  was  of  an  unassuming  and  cheerful,  though 
retiring  disposition,  and  enjoyed  the  respect  and  regard  of  all  who 
knew  him.  Although  recommended  to  this  Society  as  an  Orientalist, 
he  is  not  without  claims  upon  more  popular  consideration,  as  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  iKicame  a  very  lilieral  contributor  to  the 
funds  raised  for  the  preservation  of  the  reliqucs  of  his  namesake's 
habitation  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Hknrt  Willock,  which  occurred  in  August 
last,  the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  early  Members,  and  a  sincere 
li  cud  and  well-wiflhcr,  though  hia  important  public  duties  and  his 
residfiuce  out  of  London,  did  not  allow  of  his  froqucut  appearance  at 
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t*  -.ir  •:.  -.:::.-•*.  5*".r  liri.rv  went  i*'  India  as  a  Cadet  of  Cavalry  on 
:'..  >!.. ".: .-  !-?■:•.'  1:-'  ::.::.:.  in  IS  '4.  and  resi^icd  the  service  in  1834. 
r:>  •&!..:. !:.r  ...• .  ;..i*..:;w'..c-:"  with  Persian  led  lu  his  early  employment 
..-  :-.:vr;  t.'.ct  u..  I  :*::.\.r  11  coi.anai.d  of  the  escort  of  Sir  Harford 
J  :.>,  11.:-  M.i'.?:;'?  E:.v  y  Extraordiiiary  to  the  Court  of  Persia, 
A ..  .^  ? . . :.  -r .  r.  Sir  ' »  r.  OwsAcy,  fyund  iiis  services  of  great  value  as 
i  V  -...*.  "".cr.T.-rv.  Hi?  :!.:vll:j:ence,  kuMwlodge  of  the  language, 
*.  :..:l:.i:  r/  :;..»:. :.er?,  a:;  1  ».xtiiu»lary  oonduct,  public  and  private, 
'..  i:.  .•*.".  :  ':.:?  '•::!.:  :'.:u'-:l  iu  char^of  the  British  Mission  at 
:...  •  :::  :  T'. *.::..:..  i'.  wLicli  charje  he  continued  till  the  latter  end 
:  ."i  .  a::..  :'...  t!.:iro  uiiu  roiH:atedly  expressed  approbation  of 
:':..  '  .•..-.:.:  .!.:-  . :"  Hi-  M.,;cs:y  and  uf  the  East  India  Company. 
I  .  '.■....:  y_.:-.  II •>  M::i. -:y  r".',:ah  Ali  Shah,  King  of  Persia,  honoured 
'•'.r.  *»\ '.'.'.  v.k  '.vi:::  t'l?  -.ko  raii.-n  ..»f  the  First  Class  of  the  Order  of 
:!.-.  Li  :.  u\:\  >\i:i.  •.!"  '.v:.:c:i  iii*  vwn  Sovereign  sanctioned  his  accep- 
III!. v..  :.  i'i::  ^  !■■  i:. :::  'im'7,  tiie  further  honour  of  British  knight- 
].  :.  I*.  I".'.'.  Sir  ll:niy  WilLuk  >ras  elected  a  Director  of  the 
E;!.-:  l-.iJiu  C.'iui'U'.iy.  lie  was  Chairman  in  184l>-7,  and  continued  an 
:0  'i .  'ij-riclit.  and  h  :':ivurcd  meinbor  of  that  body  till  its  extinction, 
on  ;hc  transfer  of  the  adininistration  of  Indian  affairs  to  the  direct 
autiivriiy  of  ll.e  Cmwn.  >\»t  only  was  the  discharge  of  his  important 
Uinciit-n-j  a>  a  Pirector  marked  by  Su.und  judgment,  diligent  ezer- 
ti-n.  and  uuvuryin  J  independence,  but  the  noble  patronage  which 
fell  to  his;  lot  was  habitually  disi)oscd  vif  with  a  view  to  secure  valuable 
•  -'.iicors  for  the  public  service  ;  while  his  unsolicited  and  unexpected 
presentations  fre(|uently  imparted  happiness  to  the  desponduig,  or 
rewarded  unobtrusive  or  neglected  merit.  Having  formed  a  favour- 
able opinion  uf  the  Proprietary  School  of  Kensington,  with  which  he 
was  locally  eonuected,  as,  in  his  judgment,  peculiarly  suited  by  it* 
c-'urses  of  military  mathematics  to  lay  the  most  solid  foundation  on 
wliieh  U*  raise  the  superstructure  of  the  Addiscombe  education,  he 
I'resenteil  tn  it  annually  from  1S42,  an  Addiscoml>e  nomination  to 
bo  e«'i!i]vtcd  for;  and  the  result  was  found  to  attain  Sir  Henry  *8 
object ;  f(»r  of  those  nominees  who  have  completed  the  terms  of  study, 
and  have  ;;«»no  forth  from  tboKast  India  Company's  Military  Seminary, 
i'he  only  lias  bitborto  failed  to  obtain  tbe  high  prize  of  nomination 
eitiier  t»»  lji;:rineers  i»r  Artillery.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that 
Sir  Henry  Willock  never  intimated  an  intention  of  making  these 
pvvsLMiiatioiis  cntinuuu-! ;  but  announced  them  severally,  and  only 
alter,  in  each  case,  ascertaining  the  result  of  the  previous  candidate's 
exaniination. 

During  his  residence  iu  Tersia,  Sir  Henry  formed  a  collection 
of  the  coins   of   tlie  Arsacidan  and  Sassanian,  as  well 
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modem  dynasties,  which  he  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  India 
House  Library.  The  collection  is  not  very  extensive,  but  is  well 
chosen,  and  the  Sassanian  especially  is  considered  as  of  singular 
variety  and  value. 

Sir  Henry  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of 
usefulness,  honour,  and  domestic  felicity. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life.  Captain  Jonx  Shepherd  was 
connected  with  tlie  maritime  service  of  the  East  In  lia  Company. 
He  was  bom  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1702,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  majority  was  third  officer  of  the  "  Europe,**  a  vessel 
chartered  by  the  Company  for  the  India  trade.  In  1818,  we  find 
him  second  officer  of  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  also  a  Company's  char- 
tered ship,  of  which  he  took  the  command  in  1821.  He  relinquished 
his  command  in  this  ship  in  182G,  finally  retiring  from  the  Navy. 

Captain  Shepherd's  public  services  as  a  member  of  the  late 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  (to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1835)  are  well  known,  and  were  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  colleagues,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  having  been  thrice 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Court ;  on  one  occasion,  immediately  after 
vacating  the  office  by  rotation.  His  membership  of  the  Society  dates 
from  the  year  in  which  he  became  a  Director.  In  1850,  during  his 
Chairmanship  of  the  Company,  he  did  the  Society  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding at  its  Anniversary,  and  in  bis  address  to  the  fleeting,  expressed 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Institution,  remarking, 
that  although  not  an  Oriental  scholar  himself,  nor  able  to  assist  in 
its  labours,  he  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  accumulating  most  useful 
infr>rmatiou  relating  to  India,  which  might  prove  of  the  utmost 
value  in  legislating  for  the  people  of  that  great  country. 

Charles  ]\IacFarlaxe,  Esq.  was  first  known  to  the  public  by  his 
"  Constantinople  in  1828,"  a  volume  in  which  he  pourtrayed  the 
conditions  of  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  some  of  its 
principal  cities,  then  seriously  menaced  by  the  Russians. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
mostly  historical  compilations,  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
pleasing  style,  and  a  lucid  arrangement  of  facts.  Many  of  these 
appeared  in  serial  publications,  without  the  name  of  the  writer.  The 
Council  would  notice,  as  appertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  British  India,  entitled  "  Our  Indian 
Empire,"  published  in  1844,  a  popular  work,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. The  "History  of  British  India/*  which  brought  the  narra- 
tive down  to  I  ezation  of  the  Punjaub,  was  published  io  one 
volttnWiii  in  the  year  1854. 
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tlieii'  meetings.    8ir  Uonry  went  to  Iiidift  u  &  Cad«l  nf  CnviJry  qu 
tho  Mndras  EgUUisluiieut,  in  IS'U.and  reigned  the  wrviiseiulKH. 
Hi*  Eainiliiir  anqaaiQttuiM  vritb  Puruui  l«d  to  bi«  nwrljr  cioplojniMml 
ad  iiiCerproter  aud  ofiiocr  in  oonnnnuU  uf  tlic  ewuil  uf  Bit  tiAriaii, 
Jonas,  Hqv  Majesty's  Uuvuy  UxtraonUniU';  tti  tlio  CiiHii  ot  I' 
vhoee  HuccesBor,  8ir  Qoru  Ounukjr,  fouutl  liie  survimw  I'f  gnsi  vnln* . 
Persian  SecTetarj.    Uia  iiituUi^uM),  kuuwlvdj^  bf  Uu)  l&ngitagf^r 
QOnciUatorf  toaiuier*,  aud  exeuipkrjr  uuiiduct.  public  and  prinU, 
lod,  in  1816,  to  hia  beiug  placed  iu  charge  of  tho  Brlliib  MlssidU  at 
thu  Court  of  Tehran,  iu  wbkli  charg«  ho  continiiod  till  tho  lut«t  dmI 
uf  1826,  with  tlia  eiitiro  tmil  repeatedly  cxpfMiwd  apjirahatjwn  uf 
thu  Ocrvernmeuts  of  nia  Mt^eet;  and  of  the  fiost  India  Cotnpkuy, 
Iu  that  year,  Din  Mtomty  futtah  All  Shah,  King  of  Puniii, ' 
Mr>  Willcick  with  th«  deooration  of  tho  First  Clou  of  Ihn  Ordbr  al 
the  Iii»n  and  Sun,  of  which  hiR  own  SoT«reigii  Htuctiimwl  hii  wco|i- 
tanoe,  oddbg  to  it.  in  itiST,  the  further  honour  of  tliiti«Ii  kuglit* 
hood.    In  lt^2t,  Sir  floury  Willook  was  elected  a  Dinrator  uT  tba 
East  India  Company,    He  was  Clmirmiin  in  lH4l>-7,  aud  ooatiuiwd  an 
able,  upright,  nnd  honoured  member  of  that  body  till  iu  (t:tttni 
on  the  transfer  of  tho  adininiatratton  of  fndiau  alFntra  in  tlui  dirrat 
uuthority  of  the  Crown.    Not  only  woe  the  discharge  o(  hi*  importMii 
functions  as  a  Direotor  marked  by  Bonnd  judgment,  diligiKil 
tiim,  andunvaryitif;  indopendeaoe,  hut  tliu  noble  patntoimn  wU( 
foil  to  htH  lot  wan  habitually  dbpiwodof  with  a  view  toeeo 
olhcers  for  ibo  pubUc  serrioe  i  while  hi*  uui>oiioit«d  nnd 
ppusontaliuDg  fre(|iiODtly  Itaparted  haiipinoaa  to  the  dapeailiug,  nr 
rewarded  unobtriieivo  or  neglected  merit,     Daviug  formed  «  OiXiMt- 
ahlo  opinion  of  th«  Proprietary  Sohool  of  Kensingtou,  «itli  which  ha 
was  locally  !M}iinooted>  as,  in  his  judgment,  peculiarly  wiiteil  bjr 
ouureea  of  military  matboiuatioe  to  lay  tho  moit  vulid  ruuiidatMn 
which  to  raise  the  superstructure  of  tiio  Addisoomhu  eduoatian, 
presented  to  it  aniiuully  from  18'ISi,  ui  AddiaMmbo  aumbatiim 
bo  curnpctod  for ;  and  the  result  was  found  to  attain  Sir  H 
ohjeoii  for  of  those  nomintHM  who  have  completed  tlietonu*  el 
andhavsgone  forth  from  the  KaBt  India  CoiBpany'aMiUtaiy: 
one  only  hsa  hitherto  &Uod  to  obtain  th«  blgh  pm«  ef  twniia 
either  to  Unxinoer*  or  Artilkrr-    It  was  roioarkod,  bnwirvar, 
Hit  Henry  WiUonk  never  intimated  an  intoutiou  i>(  makiug 
proBcntationi;  concinuoitu ;  but  :»iiiouncc<l  tbvni  Govemlly,  and 
ntler,  iu  eaoh  oow,  ascortnining  the  result  of  the  prcvioiu  i 
uuituiuutioii. 

Uiiriujt  Ida  rceidenco  ia  I'orwo,  Sir  ll*iirf  fonDml  a 


■t    ^ 


of  tlm  o 


r  ll*iirf  t 
tliu  Anacidaii  and  SaMuiian,   as  ttvU  U  I 
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modern  dynasties,  which  he  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  India 
lIoiiBc  Library.  The  collection  is  not  very  eztensive,  but  is  well 
chosen,  and  the  Sassanian  especially  is  considered  as  of  singular 
variety  and  value. 

Sir  Henry  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  life  of 
usefuliiess,  honour,  and  domestic  felicity. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Captain  John  Shepherd  was 
connected  with  the  maritime  service  of  the  East  Inrlia  Company, 
lie  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1792,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  majority  was  third  officer  of  the  "  Europe,*'  a  vessel 
chartered  by  the  Company  for  the  India  trade.  In  1818,  wo  find 
him  second  officer  of  the  "  Duke  of  York,"  also  a  Company's  char- 
tered ship,  of  which  he  took  the  command  in  1821.  He  relinquished 
liis  command  in  this  ship  in  1826,  finally  retiring  from  the  Navy, 

Captain  Shepherd's  public  services  as  a  member  of  the  late 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  (to  which 
he  was  elected  in  1835)  are  well  known,  and  were  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  liis  colleagues,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  having  been  thrice 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Court ;  on  one  occasion,  immediately  after 
vacating  the  office  by  rotation.  His  membership  of  the  Society  dates 
from  the  year  in  which  he  became  a  Director.  In  1850,  during  his 
Chairniansliip  of  the  Company,  he  did  the  Society  the  honour  of  pre- 
siding at  its  Anniversary,  and  in  his  address  to  the  Meeting,  expressed 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Institution,  remarking, 
that  although  not  an  Oriental  scholar  himself,  nor  able  to  assist  in 
its  labours,  he  was  fully  aware  that  it  was  accumulating  most  useful 
information  relating  to  India,  which  might  prove  of  the  utmost 
value  in  legislating  for  the  people  of  that  great  country. 

Charles  MacFarlane,  Esq.  was  first  known  to  the  public  by  his 
"  Constantinople  in  1828,"  a  volume  in  which  he  pourtrayed  the 
conditions  of  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  of  some  of  its 
principal  cities,  then  seriously  menaced  by  the  Russians. 

lie  was  the  author  of  several  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
mofstly  historical  compilations,  which  were  distinguished  by  a 
pleasing  style,  and  a  lucid  arrangement  of  facts.  Many  of  these 
appeared  in  serial  publications,  without  the  name  of  the  writer.  Tho 
('oiincil  would  notice,  as  appertaining  to  the  objects  of  tho  Society, 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  British  India,  entitled  '^  Our  Indian 
Kmpire,"  published  in  1844,  a  popular  work,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. The  "History  of  British  India,"  which  brought  the  narra- 
tive down  to  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  was  published  io  one 
volume,  without  illustrations,  in  the  year  1854. 
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Mr.  3TacFarlaue's  **  Japan/*  published  in  1853,  when  the  expedi- 
tion was  in  preparation  which  has  smcc  partially  opened  that  long 
concealed  country,  affonls  a  compendium  of  almost  all  that  was 
known  of  that  remote  region  ;  and  it  is  hardly  now  supcneded  by 
the  publications  that  have  since  appeared  on  the  same  subject. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  Society's  Library  since  our  last 
annual  meeting  ;  one,  a  donation  received  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors of  tlie  East  India  Coinpany,  deserves  especial  mention.  It 
consists  of  a  hirge  collection  of  official  records,  compiled  by  officers 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  Service  of  the  Comixiuy,  and  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  within  the  last  few  years. 

These  documents  contain  extensive  and  varied  information  on 
many  important  subjects  connected  with  British  India ;  supplying 
co]iious  details  on  the  nmnd,  political,  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  various  provinces,  and  co:nmunicating  valuable  statistical 
and  sciontitlc  information  of  the  public  works,  manufactures,  pro- 
duce, conm.erce,  and  geography  of  the  whole  country.  Many  of 
these  volumes  are  accompanied  1<y  maps,  illustrations,  and  elaborate 
tables,  the  whole  supplying  information  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where, and  alTording  evidence  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Company 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  India. 

For  an  interesting  accession  t)  its  Museum,  the  Society  is 
indebted  to  R.  Scott,  Esq.,  of  the  India  Uncovcnanted  Civil  Service, 
wlio  has  presented  two  boxes  of  articles  from  Abyssinia,  collected  in 
the  country  during  the  mission  of  Sir  AVilliam  C.  Harris,  fifteen  years 
ago.  under  whom  IMr.  Scott  held  a  distinguished  jdacc.  The  articles 
consist  of  dresses,  arms,  jewels,  and  other  ornaments  used  by  the 
Abyssinians  and  by  the  intrusive  Gallas, 

The  facsimiles  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  in  the  British 
iAluseum,  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Ilcnry  Raw- 
linson  at  the  cost  of  Oovernment,  arc  now  iK'ing  issued  to  the  extent 
of  seventy  sheets.  The  series  of  these  fac-similcs  is  now  before  tho 
mcetuig  ;  it  begins  with  the  inscrijjtions  on  a  considerable  numlier 
of  ancient  Chaldenu  bricks,  of  the  period  preceding  tho  establish- 
ment of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Of  these  the  earliest  may  perhaps 
date  2,hO<»  years  before  Christ.  The  rest  arc  chiefly  historical  docu- 
ments of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Sovereigns,  from  Tiglath 
Pileser  1,  n.c.  1 !.")(»,  down  to  Nabonidiis,  in  the  (Ith  century,  B.C. 

The  app<nntment  of  Sir  Henry  to  the  cmlwissy  of  Persia  will 
necessarily  retard  the  appearance  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
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scries  selected  by  liim  for  publication,  a  delay  that  will  be  regretted 
by  the  philological  student,  to  whom  the  language  itself  is  of  great 
interest  in  its  relations  to  the  other  Semitic  idioms,  independently 
of  the  histoiical  information  conveyed  in  it.  This  portion  vnll 
consist  of  mythological  catalogues,  syllabariums,  grammatical  for- 
nmlu5,  classified  lists  of  objects,  and  a  number  of  other  tabular 
documents  engraved  or  impressed  on  the  terra-cotta  slabs  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  Assyria.  These,  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
as  grammars  and  dictionaries,  compiled  while  the  languages  were 
yet  vernacular,  and  although  many  of  them  have  been  already 
examined  with  good  results,  there  ai^  great  numbers  still  remaining 
to  reward  future  research. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  Himyaric  knowledge  has 
been  recently  furnished  by  Brigadier  Ooghlan,  British  Resident  at 
Aden.  This  officer,  having  casually  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  inscribed  copper-plates  at  Amran,  near  Sanaa,  in  Southern 
Arabia,  at  once  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  finders,  and 
after  some  negotiation  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
entire  collection,  with  the  exception  of  two  plates,  which  were  lost 
or  stolen  on  tlie  transit  to  Aden.  A  cast  of  one  of  these  plates  was 
innnediatcly  sent  over  by  Brigadier  Coghlan  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson, 
who  exhibited  it  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  22nd  January 
last ;  and  at  the  same  time  read  a  translation  of  the  inscription. 

Pliotographic  copies  of  the  whole  series  of  these  Himyaric  inscrip- 
tions, numbered  from  1  to  2G,  have  been  since  received  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  from  Brigadier  Coghlan,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
lithographer.  The  inscriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  perfect, 
and  so  well  preserved  that  very  few  characters  are  subject  to  doubt ; 
a  most  important  aid  being  thus  afforded  to  Himyaric  students,  who 
liavc  liitlierto  had  nothing  to  consult  but  corrupt  and  mutilated 
documents. 

The  entire  series  of  these  Himyaric  Inscriptions,  with  transcripts 
in  tlie  Arabic  character,  and  translations  in  English  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Society's 
Journal. 

That  the  inscriptions  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  Islam,  is 
l)roved  by  tlie  innovations  wliich  they  contain  to  the  divinities  of  the 
Pagan  Arabs,  but  their  precise  chronological  position  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

Tlie  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  during  the  past 
year,  have  assisted  by  their  patronage  the  publication  of  two  works 
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printod  at  Puns,  immely,  the  "  Olu'ouique  de  Uatttura  iI'HdaKWi' 
tT&iiBlated  from  the  Arincutuu,  by  Profugsur  E.  DuliuiritiF,  and  the 
Mcoid  volume  of  "MiitnuiiVH  Bur  lua  Ountri-ei  UoddeutAlea,"  p%r 
Hioneu  Thaang,  traualcLted  frum  tku  UliiuiuM  \iy  H.  St.  JiiUuti.  of  Uw 
gangraphioal  roBults  of  wliltili  the  JourniiJ  of  the  Societjr  eanUJiu  ■ 
full  nntiuu.  The  "Clitonique  de  ^TftUtlicu  d'Kdeu«"  praMtnU  ■uma 
ORriniui  materials  for  bistoiy,  derived  froiu  n  HourM  viUich  i*  but 
rarely  attniuuble. 

Itiey  liavo  aUo  published  the  "Kitnti  i  YamJiii,"  traiiibUd  (hnu 
the  Persian  voreiou  of  "Al  Utbi''  by  tlm  Rev.  Jamw  ilayanldi,  a 
work  of  coiisidarablo  interest  in  reference  to  tliu  hutor;  of  tJM  fuun- 
ders  of  the  Oiiasunvide  dynasty. 

In  addition  tu  the  preocdiiig,  tlie  Committee  burc  Tory  nierati/ 
published  tlie  seventh  and  ooucludiuf;  voliuee  of  "  Ili^i  Kfaoltia 
Loxicon,"  upon  which  the  editor  and  tmuslator,  Prolbeur  OiuUiviia 
Fluegel,  has  been  engaged  nearly  a  quarter  uf  a  century. 

The  publication  of  this  grent  work  has  cost  tho  Oridilal  ISntula- 
tiun  Fund  nearly  £4,000  ;  and  its  completion  muet  be  a  matter  ij 
cougratulation  to  the  Oriental  aud  general  Bchel&r. 

The  Council  uf  tlie  Soaiety,  in  order  to  exprt^m  their  btgli  appn^- 
elation  of  the  value  of  ProfoBBor  Flu<ig«d'«  latmuni,  havo  rtoimtly 
placed  that  gentleman's  name  on  the  list  of  nonorary  McmWr^  uf 
thoir  body, 


< 
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OsMOKv  SE  Beaitfoih  Phudlx,  Esq.,  read  tlio  following  B«(KUi 
of  the  Auditor*. 

"  The  Auditors  havo  to  report  that  they  have  duly  enuuincd  nnd 
tmtcd  the  Fiiiaucial  Accounts  of  tie  Society  for  the  put  ynr,  aw) 
liavu  found  them  correotly  rendered, 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  tho  aocompanying  al>stTttot  that  tlie  Intal 
receipts  of  the  year  iifW,  amount  to  £6ii,  na  igxitM  the  luu  ot 
£s5k>  of  the  preording  yenr  -,  the  dtmiDuttuu  being  cliiufly  entiuil  ^y 
tho  decreased  sale  of  tho  puMications  of  the  Sociuty,  reprueuktoil  Ijj 
the  total  of  ,£30  for  iBUS,  ai  opposed  to  tho  j£51  received  tram  tlia 
aaino  boutoo  in  1957.  Thin  falling  oQ  is  readily  accounted  fiir  l>jr 
the  delay  that  ban  been  found  necesnary  in  tho  pnbliunticn  uf  Uia 
Booioty's  Jouninl, — a  tcmpomry  Ion  which  may  bo  oipmloil  to 
ocirrwi't  Itwlf  uti  the  issue  pf  the  uuinber*  at  the  Journal,  noir  fnlly 
oomplctcd,  <iT  under  immediate  preparation. 
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series  selected  by  him  for  publication,  a  delay  that  ynU.  bo  regretted 
by  the  pliilological  student,  to  whom  the  language  itself  is  of  great 
interest  in  its  relations  to  the  other  Semitic  idioms,  independently 
of  the  historical  information  conveyed  in  it.  This  portion  will 
consist  of  mythological  catalogues,  syllabariums,  grammatici\l  for- 
mula), classified  lists  of  objects,  and  a  number  of  other  tabular 
documents  engraved  or  impressed  on  the  terra-cotta  slabs  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  of  Assyria.  These,  may,  in  fact,  bo  considered 
as  grammars  and  dictionaries,  compiled  while  the  languages  wore 
yet  vernacular,  and  although  many  of  them  have  been  already 
examined  with  good  results,  there  are  great  numl>ers  still  remaining 
to  reward  future  research. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  Uimyaric  knowledge  hiis 
been  recently  furnished  by  Brigadier  Ooglilan,  British  Resident  at 
Aden.  This  officer,  having  casually  heard  of  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  inscribed  copper-plates  at  Am  ran,  near  Sanka,  in  Southern 
Arabia,  at  once  put  himself  into  communication  with  the  finders,  and 
after  some  negotiation  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
entire  collection,  with  the  exception  of  two  plates,  which  were  lost 
or  stolen  on  the  transit  to  Aden.  A  cast  of  one  of  these  plates  was 
immediately  sent  over  by  Brigadier  Coghlan  to  Sir  Henry  Rawliuson, 
who  exhibited  it  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  22nd  January 
last ;  and  at  the  same  time  read  a  translation  of  the  inscription. 

Photographic  copies  of  the  whole  series  of  these  Uimyaric  inscrip- 
tions, numbered  from  1  to  20,  have  been  since  received  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  from  Brigadier  Coghlan,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
lithographer.  The  inscriptions  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  perfect, 
and  so  well  preserved  that  very  few  characters  are  subject  to  doubt ; 
a  most  important  aid  being  thus  afforded  to  Himyaric  students,  who 
have  hitlierto  had  nothing  to  consult  but  corrupt  and  mutilated 
documents. 

The  entire  series  of  these  Himyaric  Inscriptions,  with  transcripts 
in  the  Arabic  character,  and  translations  in  English  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Society's 
Journal. 

That  the  inscriptions  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  Islam,  is 
proved  by  the  innovations  which  they  contain  to  the  divinities  of  the 
Pagan  Arabs,  but  their  precise  chronological  position  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

The  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  during  the  past 
year,  have  aasiated  by  their  patronage  the  publication  of  two  works 
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ship  conuluded  by  statiitg  his  perguo^OU  (hat  their  prugrcm  ko«U 
be  cuutliiuoii,  &nd  movsil — 

*'  That  Uie  best  acfcnowledgmoiits  of  the  Society  aro  due  la  Iba 

Proiiiilent  for  the  &ctivo  interost  takcm  h;  him  in  the  nelGtfe  nf  tbo 
Sudut/,  and  for  his  nnromitting  Bttcndftucc  nt  iU  mMtluge." 
Seciiuded  by  Sir  Jcetl.*:  Siisil,  and  cairied  unaaftuoudy. 

T^Ir.  Olabkr  snid,  that  it  afforded  him  vet;  alncore  iilmuur*  to 
propose  the  roflolution  entrusted  to  him,  which  waa — 

"  That  tito  Society  again  express  ita  deep  obligation  lo  the 
Diveotor,  Professor  Wilaoa,  for  Ids  Viiluable  BommuiiiL-ittiom,  aiid 
for  bis  geueml  services  iii  the  piomutiou  of  the  object*  of  the 
Society," 

In  Bubniitting  this  for  the  ooucurreuoe  of  the  luueline,  if  it  had 
been  incuulieut  upon  him  to  do  Justice  to  the  liiliuittly  nliinbk 
cervices  rendered  by  Fnifessoc  Wilson  to  the  cau«u  of  Ka«t«ni 
soiuiioe  and  learning,  he  must  (it  once  have  renounced  a  liwle  so  hr 
excuudliig  bis  ovrn  powers;  but  Mr.  Wilson's  |trofouiid  I[iibwl«il|p 
of  Sanscrit,— the  key  to  treasures  yet  uiiciplorcd,  his  iiicnJculAU/ 
valuable  labours  for  the  assistance  of  all  cxpli^rors  of  those  iiivs- 
iiaustible  miue^ — Lis  researches  into  the  history,  chroiirdojg-,  uid 
geography  of  ^sia, — his  beautiful  aiid  tustvfiil  rundcTiiiKs  of  aingu- 
lafly  interosting  speuimcus  of  the  drama,  as  w«ll  as  of  the  Dpio 
[KiGtry  of  the  Hindus,  have  earned  fur  htm  world-wida  tuaa  auil 
honour  ;  and  it  wonid  It!  presuuiptuuuti  in  Itiai  to  dilate  upou  tbom 
Ifcforc  the  present  tweenibly.  He  wnuld  only,  thcrufore,  ulmrrvutlMt 
this  Society  might  x«ell  be  proud  of  having  Kiicb  a  man  for  tbeir 
Utteutor,  and  will  be  forward  to  acknowlcdj^  hie  nrndiiuM  at  «I| 
times  to  make  bis  talents  and  his  vast  acqiiirauieuts  of  avail  aiul 
benefit  ill  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society.  He  begjed  Ut  toon 
llie  resolution  which  he  bad  road  to  the  loeetiiig. 

Tlie  above  resolution  nas  duly  seconded,  proposed  fioni  ths  Ctuur, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

'Iho  Director,  In  ackuowlodgliig  the  voto  of  thanki  for  hU 
MTviWM,  expressed  the  satisfiictiou  he  derived  from  the  aaiuier  ia 
which  they  were  always  accepted  by  the  Soduty. 
that  they  were  more  favourably  appreciated  than  they  il 
after  the  many  years  wliicb  he  bad  boeti  coanocted  with  the  fteohkCj, 
hia  GoUei^ues  would  expect  atid  excuse  soiko  failuro  of  aelivity  kimI 
«xortiou.  Ue  wan  not  oanscious,  however,  of  diminished  uiIotmIi 
and  us  long  as  he  was  able  he  aliould  over  be  williiijt,  u  Bu  mUj  la 
his  power,  to  promote  the  objocts  uud  credit  of  the  Sooiet,v. 
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"In  like  manner  the  falling  off,  during  the  latter  of  the  two  years, 
under  comparison,  in  the  items  of  subscription  and  arrears  paid  up, 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  relative  increase  of  the  amount  paid 
for  compositions ;  though  the  number  of  annual  subscriptions  has 
certainly  fallen  somewhat  below  the  average. 

**The  receipts,  then,  from  all  sources,  were  £823  la.  5(/.,  which, 
added  to  the  balance  brought  forward  at  the  end  of  1857,  give  a 
total  of  £1,03.')  Tw.  9</.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £288  Is.  Uhf.  in  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  nearly  £80  more  than  the  yearly  balance  of 
1857.  This  apparent  increase,  as  has  been  alrcaly  noticed,  is 
referable  chiefly  to  the  small  amount  paid  for  printing  expenses 
in  1858. 

**The  grant  of  JC1,(^X)  by  the  Government  in  1851-2,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  llawlinson  Pajx^rs,  the  balance  of  which,  as  shown  in 
last  year's  accounts,  amounted  to  £142  18*.  1(/.,  will  probal)ly  l>e 
nearly  exhausted  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  by  the  outlay  for 
papers  already  printed  and  in  preparation,  of  which  no  accurate 
estimate  can  yet  be  formed. 

''  HENRY  LEAVIS,  1  Auditors  on  the  part 

«  0.  De  beau  voir  PRI  AULX,  J       of  the  Society. 

"  EDW.  THOMAS,  Auditor  on  the  part  of  the  Council. 
*'  London,  10th  May,  1850;' 


After  the  reading  of  the  foregoing  reports,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Dk.  Hoole,  seconded,  and  carried 
unanimously : 

**  That  the  Reports  of  the  Council  and  Auditors  Ikx  received  and 
printed  ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  voted  to  the 
Auditors  for  their  examination  of  the  Society's  Accounts." 

Viscount  Straxgford  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  of  the  Society.  He  said,  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  go 
into  detail,  Ijccause  the  Society  at  large  could  testify  fully  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  Colonel  Sykes  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
his  high  office.  That  gentle  d,  nnoe  his  election  to  the  office,  had 
not  once  missed  a  meeting  ot  tbe  C  I,  or  of  the  Society  generally, 
notwithttai  "*      the  i  j  I  ,  i       the  Society  was 

advudiig  ,    His  Lord- 
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Iiropoeed  to  keep  up  his  correapuuileiioo  ulUi  th«  t^oclot/  i  Wld  he 
hoped  to  tuni  it  to  goud  aouoiuit. 

Moved  bj  BoBBBT  liriiTCR,  Ksi|,,  sooondcd  Ii;  J.  W.  Bau}i«nin>, 
Eaq,,  and  carried  nan.  eon.  :— 

"  That  thtt  th&ukH  of  tlto  Society  lio  given  to  tti«  Traianrar, 
Idbrariau,  and  Soci'Otar]'.  for  tho  Malous  fulStiuout  of  Ibe  doUo  of 
tUcir  rospaclive  departinenls," 

!fliO  Troasuror  and  Secretary  Irinfly  noknowledged  the  vvU. 

Abftllot  wM  then  takeu  for  tlic  i'.l(H,tiuii  at  OIBoeni  uul  Utuucil  or 
the  Sooiety  for  the  eneiLUig  year  ;  the  reeult  wu  dMilivKd  u  fulUiwa: 

Dircctor.—FmtesaoT  U,  11.  Wildoii ; 

TrMsuicr.—Siah^  Clarke,  Esq. ; 

Stvrtiar}). — Edwin  Norrls,  Esy, ; 

Z^SmrHi/s,— W,  H.  Morioy,  Esii- ; 

Covncit.—  J.  W.  BoBonquet,  Esq. ;  LiaatoJiftnt-Ooiipral  Vriggt ; 
Sir  Thomoa  Edward  Colebrooke,  Burt.,  M.P.j  Calnnol  Evorogti  Jamot 
PergusEOu,  Eaq. ;  the  Right  Uon.  Holt  Miiaken7io  ;  J.C.  Mar^iiiaii, 
Esq. !  Osmond  de  Beauvoir  Priauls,  Knq.;  Ilcnrj  T.  PriuMp,  E*q.; 
E.  C,  Raveit«haw,  Eeq.  ;  Colonel  8ir  Justin  Skdl,  K.C.B. ;  WHIlMti 
Bpottiawoode,  Esq. ;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Vutcount  Btrangfbnl ;  W.  B. 
W.  Vnax.  Esq.,  and  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Enq. 

The  Pbrrtdbst,  in  thnukiug  the  mealing  for  Uio  mt«  tlioy  Iwd 
passeid  in  his  &Toiir  at  au  eailier  period  ot  this  day's  {woooedtngs, 
sud,  that  however  much  he  might  fed  hlmMlf  vrantbig  iu  tim 
bnanledge  and  aoquircmcnta  that  might  bo  dtoaed  i—  iillil  to 
Hie  iwHitiuu  he  had  Unai  i^aced  iu  by  the  tndu]gvno«  of  iht  6oo1d^, 
ho  could  hunoatly  doclai^  that  he  was  iK>t  deficient  bt  tmmoA 
detiire  to  rcudor  the  laboura  of  the  Sooioty  ndv&utaf^iwiu  In  India, 
which  advauiage  could  but  bo  oifeated  t>y  thu  Smvty'a  twn«ttng 
to  di^id  tliat  ignorance  of  everything  rolatiug  to  India  nUdi  unhap- 
pily was  to  prevalent  and  an  profoujid  In  the  [luopk  □('  Uiq^iiuid,  and 
nhicii  (lid  nfti-u  Milder  uiolmx,  and  oven  injurious,  the  bs*!  InimtiiHu 
atid  oiuaauK's  of  the  frivuda  of  t)u:  Hiudu*.  If  tha  iatottumtMn 
gathoi^  here  vnis  uouUuod  witHin  Utv  foor  wallt  or  Ui«  Sadeljr'a 
Mooting  Room,  or  limited  to  tliu  narrow  ciroiilati(>n  i>f  a  KiaiitiAs 
Journal,  tbo  UMtulnein  uf  the  Society  DiHEt  Doo«aarily  Ik  olroiim' 
■oribed ;  and  it  Huoied  to  him  tliat  Iho  int(To«ti  of  tlie  Sttietf,  and 
the  ailvnutaflu  uf  tlie  (nuplc  ol  India,  would  be  ]iroit>iit«l  by  the 
ootivoMumlH^raurtlieSoaioly  atrivinK  mors  tliauat  priMdil  tai 
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the  conductors  of  the  public  Journals  to  print  abstracts  of  papers 
communicated  to  the  Sociuty  in  anticipation  of  their  appearance  in 
extcnso  in  the  Society's  JoumaL  In  this  way  public  attention  would 
be  invited  to  Asiatic  matters,  and  the  existing  ignorance  might  be 
gradually  removed. 

The  President  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
numerous  sheets  of  the  lithographs  of  the  important  Assyrian 
inscriptions  lying  on  the  table,  confirming  Biblical  Ilistory ;  and 
pointed  out  that  as  duplicates  of  some  of  the  inscriptions  had  been 
found  with  slight  variations  in  the  text,  these  variations  had  been 
inserted  in  the  lithographic  sheets  before  the  meeting. 
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